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AT THE TURN OF THEH GLASS 
By Marta#a McCutnoca- WIniirAMs 


StranD up! close up! in living ring, 
With beakers foaming high, 
Wassail the new year while ye watch 
The rugged old year die. 
“ Farewell and hail!” the wind harps wail : 
Red, red the yule-log burns ; | 
Or ere the red wears ashen beard, 
Old Time his world-glass turns. 


Time, where the cycles meet and part, 
Within his change-house grim, 

Sits aye at dice with Love and Death, 
Till all his coffers brim. 

When, high and far, a cycle-star 
Low in its cresset burns, 

He loudly saith to Love and Death, 
As swift his glass he turns: 


NO nigeard I, my lieges bold ! 
See in the crystal clear 

A hundred fresh fair shining sands, 
And every sand a year! 

Each year a sign this soul of mine 
For hazard royal yearns. 
Come, lose a heart, or win a crown, 
Before the world-glass turns! 
‘Play, lieges! play! now throw for throw 
We keep a rattling main, 

While Life the braggart, envious-pale, 
Strains on his fetter chain. 

Who balanceth ‘'twixt Love and Death. 
Hazard less royal spurns ; 

Throw o’er and o’er, nor reck the sco:e 


! ? 


Until the world-glass turns! 


Stand up! close up! in living ring, 
With beakers foaming high, 
Wassail the new days while ye watch 
The rugged old days die! 

“Farewell and hail!” the wind harps wail ; 
Red, red the yule-log burns ; 

Or ere the red wears ashen beard. 
Old Time his world-glass turns. 
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LS mother, being a 
woman of per- 
ception, realised 
early that some- 
thing was wrong. 
Even before 
breakfast she 
found Philip 

trying to put his sister into the bolster 

case and checking her vivid denunciations 
by a judicious application of the pillow. 

After breakfast it was impossible to get 

him ready in time, his rubbers having 

been hidden by a revengeful sister, and the 

“bus” was kept waiting fully five min- 

utes, to the irritation of the driver, who 

made up the lost interval by a rapid 
pace. This jolted the children about, 
and frightened the youngest ones, so that 
they arrived at the kindergarten bumped 
and breathless, and only too disposed to 
take offence at the first opportunity. 

This opportunity Philip supplied. As 

they swarmed out of the ‘‘ bus”’ he irri- 

tated Joseph Zakoffsky by a flat contra- 

diction of his pleased statement that he 

was to lead the line into the house. 
“Oh, no, you ain’t! 2” said Philip. 
Joseph stared and reiterated his asser- 


= BY JOSEPHINE DeDee PASKAN- 


(Ilustrated by FLY. Cory. 


A KINDERGARTEN TRAGEDY 


tion; Philip again denied it. He did 
nothing to prevent Joseph from assum- 
ing the head of the line, but his tone 
was most exasperating, and Joseph sat 
down on the lowest step of the “bus” 
and burst into angry tears—he was not 
a person of strong character. 

Some of the more sympathetic chil- 
dren joined their tears to his, and the 
others disputed violently if vaguely ; 
they lacked a clear idea of the difficulty, 
but that fact did not prevent eager part- 
nership. Two perplexed teachers quieted 
the outbreak and marshalled a wavering 
line, one innocently upholding Philip to 
the disgusted group, ‘“‘ because he walks 
along so quietly,” the other supporting 
Joseph, whose shoulders heaved con- 
vulsively as he burst out into irregular 
and startling sobs. It was felt that the 
day had begun inauspiciously. 

They sat down on the hall floor and 
began to pull off their rubbers and muf- 
flers. As Phuilip’s eye fell to the level of 
his feet a disagreeable association stirred 
his thoughts, and in a moment it had 
taken definite form; his rubbers had 
been stolen and hidden! His under lip 
crept slowly out ; a distinctly dangerous 
expression grew in his eyes; he looked 
balefully about him. Marantha Judd 
pirouetted across his field of vision, vain- 
glorious in a new plaid apron with im- 
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practicable pockets. Her pigtails bobbed 
behind her. She had just placed her 
diminutive rubbers neatly parallel, and 
was attaching them the one to the other 
with a tight little clothespin provided 
for the purpose. 

Casually, and as if unconscious that 
Marantha was curiosity incarnate, Philip 
took his own clothespin and adjusted it 
to his nose. It gave him an odd and to 
Marantha a distinguished appearance, 
and she inquired of him if the sensations 
he experienced were pleasurable. His 
answer was one of unconditional affirma- 
tion, and unclasping her clothespin Mar- 
antha snapped it vigor- 
ously over her own tip- 
tilted little feature. <A 
sharp and uncompromis- 
ing tweak was the result, 
and Marantha, shrieking, 
tore off the clothespin 
with a jerk that sent little 
Richard Willetts reeling 
against his neighbour. 
Richard was a timorous 
creature, and fully con- 
vinced that the entire 
kindergarten meditated 


his small person. Out 
of the confusion rose the chiding voice 
of Marantha : 

«You are a bad, bad boy, Philip, you 
are !”’ 

To her tangled accusations the bewil- 
dered teacher paid scant heed. 

««T can’t see why all you little children 
findso much fault with Philip,” she said 
reprovingly. ‘ What if he did put his 
clothespin on his nose? It was a foolish 
thing to do, but why need you do it? 
You have made more trouble than he, 
Marantha, for you frightened little 
Richard!” 


Marantha’s desperation was dreadful 


: “ Checking her vivid denunciations by 
continual assault upon a judicious application of the pillow.” 


to witness. She realised that her vocabu- 
lary was hopelessly inadequate to the 
situation ; she knew herself unable to 
present her case effectively, but she felt 
that she was the victim of a glaring in- 
justice. Her chin quivered, she sank 
upon the stairs, and her tears were even 
as the tears of Joseph Zakofisky. 

The youngest assistant now appeared 
on the scene. 

“Miss Hunter wants to know why 
you're so late with them,” she inquired. 
‘‘She hopes nothing’s the matter. Mrs. 
R. B. M. Smith is here to-day to visit 
the primary schools and kindergarten, 


and i 
The attempted conso- 
lation oof Marantha 


ceased abruptly. 

“Ah, goodness! I 
can't bear that woman! 
She’s always read Stan- 
ley Hali’s lasé article 
that proves that what he 
said before was wrong! 
Come along, Marantha, 
and don’t be a foolish 
little girl any longer.” 

Upstairs « large circle 
was forming under the 
critical scrutinyofashort, 
stout woman with crinkly, grey hair. 
They took their places, Marantha pink- 
nosed and mutinous, Joseph not yet re- 
covered from a distressing tendency to 
burst out into gulping sobs—he was 
naturally pessimistic and treasured his 
grievances indefinitely. Philip’s eyes 
were fixed upon the floor. 

‘Now what shall we sing ?”’ inquired 
the principal, briskly.“ I think we will 
let Joseph choose because he doesn’t 
look very happy this bright morning. 
Perhaps we can cheer him up.” 

In a husky voice Joseph suggested 
“My heart is God's little garden.” In 
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reply to Miss Hunter’s opening question 
Eddy Brown had proposed ‘“ Happy 
greeting to the rain,’ a sufficiently 
maudlin request as there was absolutely 
no indication of that climatic condition, 
past, present, or future. Eddy possessed 
the not unusual combination of a weak 
mind and a strong voice, and though 
the piano prelude was that of Joseph's 
choice, the effect of a voice near him 
starting the well-known air of his own 
suggestion was overwhelming, and he 
began shouting it hastily. Marantha, 
whose susceptibilities were, like others 
of her sex, distinctly sharpened by suf- 
ferins, knew well enough who was re- 
sponsible for the rival chorus, and upheld 
Joseph with all her powers of heart and 
voice. The tnnes in question were, like 
many of the kindergarten répertoire, 
somewhat similar, and a few seconds of 
chaotic discords amazed Mrs. R. B. M. 
Snuth and vexed the teachers. 

Now see on what slight thread events 
are strung! What she innocently sup- 
posed to be a misunderstanding of the 
sony sclected, influenced one of the 
teachers to announce the subsequent 


“ Tore off the clothespin with a jerk.” 


songs herself. This led 
Mrs. R. B. M. Smith to 
suppose that the teacher 
was selecting the songs, 
thus depriving the chil- 
dren of the divine, not to 
say formative, privilege of 
individual choice. This 
opinion, in turn, led her to 
beckon one of the assis- 
tants to her and describe 
her own system of awak- 
ening and continuing, by 
a ceaseless series of ques- 
tions, the interested co- 
operation of the child's 
intelligence. In order to 
do this, she added, the subjects of song 
and story must be more simple than was 
possible 1f complex historical facts were 
used. She indicated her willingness to 
relate to the children a model story of 
this order, calling the teacher’s attention 
in advance to the alinost incredible 
certainty that would characterise the 
children’s anticipation of the events 
thus judiciously and physiologically 
selected. 

The arm-chairs shortly to contain so 
much accurate anticipation were arrang- 
ed neatly on both sides of the long room. 
Some malefic influence caused the 
officiating teacher to appoint Philip to 
lead one-half of the circle to the chairs 
and Marantha the other. More than 
one visitor had been wont to remark 


the unanimity with which this exer- 
cise was performed. Fach child 
grasped jus httle chair by the arms, 


and, holding it before lim, carried it to 
its appointed place in the circle. So well 
had they learned this manceuvre that 
the piano chords were sufficient monitors, 
and the three teachers, huving seen the 
time safely started, gathered around 
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their visitor to hear more of the 
theory. 

Under what obsession Philip laboured, 
with what malignant power he had made 
pact, is unknown. He had no appear- 
ance of planning darkly; his actions 
seemed the result of instantaneous 
inspiration. Standing before his chair 
as if about to take his seat, he subsided 
partially: then, grasping the arms, 
half bent over, he waddled towards the 
circle. This natural method of trans- 
portation commended itself in a twink- 
ling to his line, and, without the slight- 
est disturbance or hesitation, they 
imitated him exactly. Experience 
should have taught Marantha the fatal- 
ity of following his example, but she 
was of an age when experience appeals 
but slightly, and, determined to excel 
him at the risk of falling at every step 
on her already injured nose, she bent 
over so far that the legs of her chair 
pointed almost directly upward. Here 
he followed her, and waddling, shuf- 
fling, gnome-hke, they made for the 
circle. It had all the effect of a carefully 
inculcated drill, and to Mrs. R. B. M. 
Smith the effect was inexpressibly 
indiscreet. 

“Is it possible that you—”’ 


she 1n- 


“ Marantha... 


upheld Joseph with all her powers of heart and voice.’’ 


quired, pointing to the advancing 
children, many of whom prompily fell 
over backward under the ousisnent of 
the horrified teachers. 

Miss Hunter coloured angrily. 

“Something is the matter with the 
school to-day,” she said, sharply. “I 
never knew them to behave so in my 
life! I can’t see what’s come over 
them! They always carry their chairs 
in front of them.” 

“T should hope so,” responded the 
visitor, placidly; ‘nothing could be 
worse than that angle.”’ 

“At least they’re safe now,” the 
youngest assistant whispered to her 
fellow-teacher as the children sat 
decorously attentive in their chairs, 
their faces turned curiously toward the 
strange lady with the fascinating plumes 
in her bonnet. 

“Nothing like animals to bring out 
feebler depend- 
dent on the stronger,’ she concluded 
rapidly, and then addressed the objects 
of the theories. 


“Now, — chil- gs 
dren, lam going @¥§;; <5 


to tell you a nice 
story— youalllike 


stories, l’msure.” 
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At just that moment little Richard 
Willetts sneezed loudly and uanex- 
pectedly to all, himself included, with 
the results that his ever-ready suspicion 
fixed upon his neighbour, Andrew 


whose eye fell upon the aquarium in the 
corner. The raconteuse smiled patiently. 
“Why, no! How could a fish, a live 
fish, get in my front yard?” 
‘“A dead fish!’ persisted Eddy, who 


Halloran, as 
the direct 
cause of the 
convulsion. 
Andrew's 
well - meant 
efforts to detach from Richard’s vest 
the pocket-handkerchief, securely fast- 
ened thereto by alarge black safety pin, 
strengthened the latter’s conviction of 
Intended assault and battery, and he 
squirmed out of the circle and made a 
dash for the hall—the first stage in an 
evident homeward expedition. 

This broke in upon the story, and 
even when it got under way again there 
was an atmosphere of excitement quite 
unexplained by the tale itself. 

“Yesterday, children, as I came out 
of my yard what do you think I saw ?”’ 
The elaborately concealed surprise in 
store was so obvious that Marantha 
rose to the occasion and suggested : 

‘An el’phant!”’ 

“Why, no! Why should I see an 
elephant in my yard? It wasn’t nearly 
so big as that-—it was a li/tle thing !”’ 

“A fish!” ventured Kddy Brown, 


was never known to relinquish volun- 
tarily an idea. 

“Tt was a little kitten,’ said the 
story-teller, decidedly. “A little white 
kitten. She was standing right near a 
great big puddle of water. And what 
else do you think I saw?” 

‘Another kitten! "’ suggested Mar- 
antha conservatively. 

“No; a big Newfoundland dog. 
He saw the little kitten near the water. 
Now, cats don’t like water, do they ? 
They don’t like a wet place. What do 
they like ?”’ 

“Mice!” said Joseph Zakoffsky, 
abruptly. 

“Well, yes, they do; but there were 
no mice in my yard. I’msure you know 
what I mean. If they don’t like water 
what do they like ?”’ 

“Milk!” cried Sarah Fuller confi- 
dently. 

“They like a dry place,” said Mrs. 
R. B. M. Smith. 

‘Now, what do you suppose the dog 
did? ’’ It may be that successive fail- 
ures had disheartened the listeners; it 
nay be that the very width of range 
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presented alike to the dog and them for 
choice dazzled their imaginations. At 
any rate, they made no answer. “ No- 
body knows what the dog did?”’ re- 
peated the story-teller encouragingly. 
‘‘What would you do if you saw a little 
white kitten lke that?” 

Again a silence. Then Philip re- 
marked gloomily, ‘I'd pull its tail.” 

Even this might have been passed 
over had not the youngest assistant, 
who had not yet lost her sense of 
humour, giggled convulsively. This, 
though unnoticed by the visitor, was 
plainly observed by fully half thechildren, 
with the result that when Mrs. R. B. 
M. Smith inquired pathetically, ‘ And 
what do the rest of you think? I hope 
you are not so cruel as that little boy!” 
a jealous desire to share Philip’s success 
prompted the quick response : 

“T’d pull it too!” 

Miss Hunter was oblivious to the 
story, which finished, somehow, the 
dog having done little, and the kitten, 
if anything, less. She was lost in a 
miserable wonder, what was the matter 
with them? Alas! she could not 
know that the root of all the evil was 
planted in the breast of Philip, the 
demon-ridden. His slightest effort was 
blessed with a success beyond his hopes. 
He had but to raise his finger and his 
mates rallied all unconsciously to his 
support. Nor did he require thought ; 
on the instant diabolical inspiration 
seized him, and his conception material- 
ised almost before he had grasped it 


“* Vesterday, chtldren, as I came out of my yard, what do you think I saw #’” 
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himself. The very children of lhght 
were made to minister unto him, as in 
the case of his next inspiration. 

With a feeling of absolute safety the 
teacher called upon Eddy Brown to 
lead the waiting circle in a game. 
Eddy was one of the stand-bys of the 
kindergarten. He was a little old for 
it, but being incapable of promotion 
owing to his inability to grasp the rudi- 
ments of primary work, he continued 
to adorn his present sphere. It would 
almost seem that Froebel had Eddy 
Brown in mind in elaborating his edu- 
cational schemes, for his development, 
according to kindergarten standards, 
was so absolutely normal as to verge on 
the extraordinary. He was never ennuyé, 
never cross, never disobedient. He 
never anticipated ; he never saw what 
you meant before you said it; he never 
upset the system by inventing anything 
whatsoever—the vice of the too active- 
minded. He was perennially surprised 
at the climaxes of the 
stories, passionately 


interested in the 
games; and clay 
balls and braided 


straw represented his 
wildest dissipations. 
He sat in his chair till 
he was told to rise, 
and remained stand- 
ing till he was urged 
to take his seat. Huis 
voice, if somewhat off 
the key, was always 


“ Sneezed loudly and 
unecpectedly.”’ 
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prominent in song ; 
his feet, if not al- 
ways in time, were 
always in evidence 
when it was a 
question of march- 
ing. 

To-day he took 
the middle of the 
ring and beamed 
cheerfully on them 
ill as they swayed 
back and forth and 
sang to him: 


“* Tripping lightly as 
we go.’ ” 


Now Eddy, if you'll teach us 
A new game to play, 

We'll watch you and try to 
Do just as you say ! 


There was a slight poetic exaggera- 
tion in the idea of Eddy Brown being 
able to teach anybody anything new, 
but this was felt by no one but the 
youngest assistant, who, recalling his 
regular programme upon such occasions, 
smiled somewhat sardonically. 

As she had expected, Eddy inclined 
to play “Tripping lightly as we go.” 
His conception of the process implied 
in the song was a laborious jumping 
upon one toe and down on the other. 
This exercise he would keep up till the 
crack of doom if undiverted from it. 
When induced to stop, he signalled to 
Joseph Zakoffsky to take his place. 
Joseph on being tunefully implored to 
produce something new in the way of 
game, declared for ‘“‘ Did you ever sce u 
laddie,’” and the ring started in 
blithely : 


Did you crer see a laddie, a laddie, a laddie ; 
Did you ever see a laddte do this way or that? 


After some seconds of consideration 
Joseph solemnly lifted his Iecft heel 
from the floor and replaced it. This 
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enthralling diversion occupied the ring 
for a moment, and then Marantha 
was summoned. ‘Though plump as a 
partridge, Marantha was born for the 
ballet. 

“Did you ever see a lasste, a lassie, 
a lassie,” sang the children as Marantha, 
arching her little instep and pointing 
her toe deliciously, kicked out to one 
side almost as high as her waist, with a 
rhythmical precision good to see. 

Her eyes sought Philip's, and, with 
a coy little smile, she took his hand 
to lead to the centre. Too many 
pocts and novelists have analysed the 
Inevitable longing of woman to allure 
him who scorns her charms, the pathetic 
passion to attract when she has been 
brutally repulsed, to make 1t necessary 
for me to discuss her atteinpted endear- 
ments as Philip sulkily flung away her 
hand. 

Just then somebody wanted a drink : 
and as one teacher led the thirsty child 
away, and the other turned her head to 
attract the pianist’s attention and pro- 
pose a new tune, Philip who had not 
begun to set his model till the last mo- 
ment, suddenly lifted his thumb to his 
nose, contracting and expanding his 
fingers in strict time, 

Her rapid glance had shown the 
teacher a ring of children apparently 
tapping their noses, and only a horrified 
snort from Mrs. R. B. M. Smith and a 
murmured “ Heavens!” from the re- 
turning assistant called her attention to 
the circle of children gravely assuming 
an attitude prescribed nowhere in Froe- 
bel, nor, indeed, in any system, social 
or Delsartiun. 

Philip, now utterly abandoned to the 
spirit of successful devilry that intexi- 
cated hun beyond control, danced up 
and down, inviting one, two, and three 
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out of the demoralised ring to share his 
orgy. They pranced about wildly, 
shouting snatches of song, pushing 
each other, deaf to the shocked remon- 
strance of the teachers, while in their 
midst, flushed and scream- 
ing, Philip and Marantha, 
satyr and bacchante, leaped 
high in the air. 

In the doorway stood a wo- 
manin a checked apron with 
a shawl over her head. As 
the teachers pulled the ring- 
leaders apart, and the pianist 
to a shocked murmur of re- 
monstrance, played Triu- 
men with the soft pedal down, 
while a circle of flushed and 
palpitating “little birds” 
rocked themselves to sleep 
with occasional reminiscent jingles and 
twitters, the woman in the doorway ad- 
vanced to a little bird whose chief inte- 
rest, as he ruffled his gingham plumage, 
seemed to be to evade an obviously 
maternal call. 

“Philip, ye bad boy, where's the 
carvin’ knife?” she said, angrily. This 
was too much for the youngest assistant, 
who went off into something very like 
hysteria, while the principal tried to ex- 
plain the inevitable bad effect of shocks 
and slaps upon the delicate organisation 
of the child. 


* Leaped high in the air.” 


“ An’ it’s beggin’ y’r pardon, Miss, 
but it’s a rale imp o’ Satan he’d be some 
days, like, an’ I see it in his eye this 
marnin’! An impo’ Satan!”’ 

The principal smiled deprecatingly. 


, 


“ Marantha was born for the ballet.”’ 


“We don’t hke to hear a child called 
that,” she said, gently. ‘Philip has 
not been so good as usual this morn- 
ing——”” 

“Ye may say so!” interrupted 
Philip’s parent. ‘An’ whin it’s that 
way he 1s, it’s little good soft word’ll do, 
Miss. He gets it from his father An’ 
me not able to cut the mate fer his 
father’s dinner! He’sasly young one! 
It’s a good spankin’ he needs, Miss— 
an’ he’ll get it, too!”’ 

“Take her into the hall with him. 
Tell her not to spank him. Tell her 
we'll punish him. 
We understand 
how to make him 
sorry,’ murmured 
the principal to 
the youngest as- 
sistant, as she 
turned to quiet 
the circle. 

The youngest 


assistant con- 
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“* Philip, ye bad boy, where's the carvin’ knife?’ ” 


k » 


ducted Philip’s mother, and dragged 
Philip, to the hall. 

“Now, Philip, tell your mother 
where you hid the carving knife,” she 
said, invitingly. Philip made a break 
for the outer door. He was caught and 
reasoned with. Incidentally his naughti- 
ness in leading the game was men- 
tioned. His mother set her jaw and 
loosened her shawl. 

‘An’ that’s what ye did, ye bad boy ! 
What did I say the last time I see ye at 
it? Dirty thrick! You come here to 
me, sir!” 

Philip kicked violently and pinched 
the youngest assistant. Her lips 
ussumed the set expression of the other 
woman’s. The light of generations of 
Philistine mothers kindled in her eye. 
As Philp struggled silently but wildly, 
the voice of Mrs. RK. B. M. Smith, high 
and resonant, floated through the tran- 
som. 

“And so we never strike a little 
child, Joseph, and you must never talk 
about it. His mother and Miss Ethel 
are going to talk with little Philip, and 
try to make him see -—” 


Philip ducked under his mother’s 


arm and almost gained the door. 
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‘“* Tt was opened for her and 
closed after her.” 
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“ Spanked him systematically, and after an 
ancient method,” 


The youngest assistant caught him 
by his apron string and towed him 
back. His mother looked around 
hastily, noticed a small door half open, 
and caught the youngest assistant’s 
eye, 
“Cellar ?”’ she inquired. 

The youngest assistant nodded, and 
as the mother lifted Philip bodily and 
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made for the little door, it was opened 
for her and closed after her. 

His mother carried Philip to the 
coal-heap, and upon it she sat and 
spanked her son—spanked him system- 
atically, and after an ancient method 
upon which civilisation has been able to 
make few if any improvements. She 
had never read that excellent work, 
‘‘Child Culture, or How Shall We Train 
Our Mother ?”’ (R. B. M. Smith). 

Soon she led him, subdued and 
remorseful, the demon expelled, to the 
principal. 

‘He'll trouble ye no more, Miss ; an’ 
the carvin’ knife is underneath th’ bol- 
ster av his bed—the bad un that he is!” 

“Now that Philip is good again— 
and you see how quiet he was out in 
the hall; I told you he was thinking 
very hard—we'll all sing a song to show 
how glad we are, and he shall choose it. 
What would Philip like to sing ?”’ 

Philip murmured huskily that his 
heart was God's little garden, and there 
was more joy over him than over the 
two dozen that needed no repentance. 

But the youngest assistant avoided 
Mrs. R. B. M. Smith’s eye, for she had 
opened the cellar door. 


“ Murmured huskily that his heart was God’s little garden.” 
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SHERIFF OF ELBERT 


By CHAUNCEY THOMAS 


County, Colorado. Itis on the 

divide, about fifty miles south- 
east of Denver. It is six miles east of 
the rails of the “ Gulf’’ hne. Twenty 
years ago the stage coach left Denver 
every morning, and rolled away over 
the Smokey Hill stage road up the 
valley of famous Cherry Creek to the 
Twenty-mile House. From here it 
went on to Kiowa, where there was 
another station. The “ bull-wackers ”’ 
and ‘mule-skinners’’ who navigated 
the prairie “schooners ”’ of the days of 
“ Pike’s Peak, or Bust” always stopped 
at Kiowa to wash the alkali dust down 
their throats with many a glass of 
villainous ‘“ bug-juice.” That was in 
the long ago. ‘To-day, Kiowa is the 
centre of a cattle and potato raising 
country. Butter, beef, and ‘ spuds” 
now take the place of the canned goods, 
buffalo hump, and whisky of the days 
of Indians and stage coaches. Kiowa 
twenty years ago was one great saloon. 
To-day, the county-seatof Elbert County 
has but one place of lquid enjoyment, 
the White Dog, owned by Paddy 
Malony, an old ex-“ mule-skinner.” 

It was the night of November 5, 
1898. In the White Dog were all the 
male population of Kiowa then awake. 
It was about nine o’clock in the even- 
ing. Those in the White Dog num- 
bered some twenty men and half-grown 
boys. In the centre of the room was a 
roaring stove. November nights are 
cold on the divide. Over in one corner, 


K cou: is the county-seat of Elbert 
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around the only table in the room, were 
four of the party playing seven-up. 
Around the stove the rest of the crowd 
were seated. 

Only two subjects were under dis- 
cussion that evening, the coming elec- 
tion, and “Lone Jim, the hold up.” 
The latter had been making a record 
for himself in Denver. The evening 
papers from the city said that he had 
left the scenes of his daring single- 
handed crimes on a “Gulf” blind 
baggage. Being off the railroad, the 
male population of Kiowa felt reason- 
ably safe. The subject led the grey- 
beards to telling stories cf “ Black Bart, 
the po-8,”’ and his memorable lone- 
hand stage robberies. The younger 
generation, whose experiences had been 
confined to stealing water melons, satis- 
fied themselves, if not their elders, by 
stoutly telling of the desperate resistance 
such characters would meet with if any 
of them should be so foolhardy as to 
attack the speakers. Then rival sides 
hotly discussed the pro’s and con’s as 
to which man, in the chase of “ Lone 
Jim,’ would do the best work if called 
upon, ‘“ Curly,” ‘‘ Ten Cent Charlie,” or 
Bob Steele, the three candidates for 
sheriff of Elbert County at the near-by 
election. Curly and Ten Cent Charlie, 
being known at Kiowa, had most friends 
in the White Dog. Bob Steele, how- 
ever, had a reputation that went even 
beyond the boundaries of Elbert County. 
Some loudly claimed that the man 
lacked nerve, and was a coward and a 
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bluff at heart. On the other hand, 
some few favoured the unknown, 
because it was said of him that “he 
was a clean man, cool as a cucumber, a 
dead shot, and no man could buy him 
or make him run.” The election 
would be close. Kiowa’s vote would 
decide it. Curly was Kiowa’s favourite, 
and his election was considered to be 
practically certain. 

The clatter of hurrying hoofs came 
faintly from the distance, rapidly grow- 


ing nearer. A galloping horse was 
brought to a standstill before the 
White Dog. “Spud Tommie,” 


eighteen years old, arose to open the 
door, but before his lazy actions resulted 
in anything definite, the door opened, 
and a man stood in the doorway. He 
was of medium height, heavy set, and 
had very square shoulders, and the 
bowed legs of a cowboy. A pair of 
worn, high-heeled boots, armed with a 
pair of heavy spurs, a pair of corduroy 
trousers tucked into the boots, a brown 
sweater, a black leather sheepskin-lined 
coat, a typical cow-man’s white hat, 
and a pair of buckskin gauntlets made 
the stranger’s costume. A plain leather 
belt held up the corduroys. The man 
was apparently unarmed. From his 
right wrist hung a raw-hide quirt. 
Coming so suddenly from the outer 
darkness into the comparative brilliancy 
of the three kerosene lamps of the 
White Dog, the stranger shaded his 
eyes with his right hand as he closed 
the door with his left. While he held 
nis hand thus to his face the quirt 
swung to and fro like a pendulum. 
Walking to the stove, and turning his 
back to the lights, he rested one foot on 
the edge of the box of sawdust in which 
stood the stove. 


“Cold out, Pardner?’’ inquired 


Paddy, his commercial instincts aroused 
as he scented a probable customer. 

‘* Rather.” 

The sudden coming of the stranger 
had cast a strange influence over the 
group in the White Dog. The old- 
timers and boys eyed him with interest 
not without suspicion. Standing as he 
did, the man seemed to be posing for 
Remington. His face was a typical 
Western one. The eyes were large, 
grey in colour, very keen and restless, 
and deeply shaded by straight brows and 
long lashes. The jaws very wide and 


heavy, the chin and thin straight nose 


were prominent, the cheek bones were 
high, as was the forehead; the ears 
and lips were thin and fine, while heavy 
brown locks escaped from the confining 
hatband. The face was a strong one, 


but one not to be easily read. It was 
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clean-shaven and darkly tanned. The 
hands and feet were small and womanish. 

The single word thus far spoken by 
the stranger had been uttered hardly 
above ® whisper. “Gentlemen, have 
semething,”’ suddenly came from him 
now. 

Paddy flew to his place behind the bar, 
and beamed. Such orders were rare in 
the White Dog. Those around the 
stove made a rush for the bar equalled 
only by the stampede of the four card- 
players from the corner. The stranger 
was the last one to face Paddy, and 
took his place at the end of the line. 
Glass after glass, some filled and some 
empty, accompanied by uncorked bot- 
tles, were placed upon the bar before 
grinning Kiowa. All the glasses re- 
mained untouched until the stranger, 
the last to be served, gave the signal by 
picking up his own glass. Etiquette is 
as strict in Kiowa, in some things, as it 
is at the Court of Peking. 
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‘Here goes, gentlemen,”’ murmured 
the stranger as he emptied uis glass of 
whisky at a gulp, entirely ignoring the 
soothing water. Every one in_ the 
White Dog, except the stranger, smiled 
then simultaneously raised his glass to 
his lips, threw back his head, and gazed 
at the smoky rafters like one of a well- 
drilled squad of soldiers. 

“ Hands up!” 

The words came like rifleshots. The 
voice was low and cat-like; there was 
almost @ purr init, but cleaving through 
it was an icy, steel-like chill that meant’ 
business. The men of Kiowa could 
not believe their own ears. Down 
came the glasses, the heads, and the 
eyes of the men and boys of Kiowa. 
The stranger stood several feet away 
from the crowd on a beer keg, around 
the corner of the bar. In each white 
hand was a short barrelled, 45 Colt’s 
six-shooter at full cock. Kiowa looked, 
could not believe, and remained motion- 
less and dumb. 

“Quick, I tell you. Put up your paws. 
I'll bore the first man who makes a 
break.” 

Up went every hand in the White 
Dog, except one of Paddy’s. The 
plucky Inshman was covertly reaching 
for his 38 Smith and Wesson under the 
bar. 

“Stop that; want to die?” snarled the 
stranger, and Paddy had one of the 
ugly revolvers shoved under his nose. 
The muzzle smelt of burnt powder. 
Paddy promnptly raised his other hand 
almost a yard above lis bald head. 

“Are you Lone Jim?” chattered the 
ashen and trembling Spud Tommie. 

* Dry up,” was the laconic response as 
the second six-shooter revolved until the 
frichtened youngster was unconsciously 
counting the bullets m the cylinder. 
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“Take it away! Don’t shoot! I'll 
give up,” sputtered Spud. 

The stranger laughed. So did Old 
Man Mitch, who used to drive the 
Leadville stage. This was the first 
hold-up he had enjoyed for many a 
year. 

“Now then, Mr. Bartender, get out 
there at the end of the line with the 
rest of them, and face the bar. Every 
one stand still and keep quiet.” Paddy 
promptly lined up, being careful not to 
lower his hands. 

Stepping lightly behind the silent 
and motionless line, the stranger 
slipped one revolver into his side coat 
pocket, and with his free hand rapidly 
patted each hip and coat pocket, each 
waistband, and under the left arm-pit 
of every man in the line. From Spud 
Tommy he took a_ vicious-looking 
nickel-plated cheap bulldog revolver, 
and a home-made slung shot. With a 
snort of contempt he tossed them under 
the deserted card-table. Poor Spud 
almost fainted. It had been Spud who 
had told just what Lone Jimmy might 
expect if he attacked him. All the rest 
of the line were unarmed. 

‘Now then, turn around, lower your 
arms and march. Go out that door in 
single file. I'll kill the first one who 
turns, remember!” said the stranger 
with a grim smile. 

Out of the door and up the main 
street, now deserted, with Paddy in the 
Jead and Spud in the rear, marched the 
wondering line. “Going to take us out 
of town so he can get away all right. 
(zood head he’s got,” said OldMan Mitch 
to himself. For ten minutes did the 
stranger parade the sleeping town with 
the habitués of the White Dog. 

“Curse it, I've forgotten the cash 
drawer,’ the line heard the stranger 
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mutter suddenly. Then back through 
the town and into the saloon he marched 
them, and lined them up as before in 
front of the bar. Those two ugly 
(recently fired) six-shooters still covered 
the crowd. 

‘Gentlemen, have something,’ once 
more said the stranger. 

A faint, doubtful smile crept into 
Paddy’s eyes. Then he remembered 
that properly he, Paddy, was paying 
for all this himself, and the ghost of-a 
smile instantly vanished. 

“Quick, Paddy, give ’em the same as 
before.” Paddy was too badly fright- 
ened to do that exactly, but he managed 
to serve each one with whisky straight, 
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forgetting the water. ‘‘ Wish this was 
strychnine dope,’ was his mental com- 
ment as he filled the stranger's glass. 

To the astonishment of every one in 
the White Dog, the stranger laid his 
artillery on the bar,and handed Paddy 
a five-dollar gold piece. ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
a thousand pardons. I don’t want your 
money, your watches, nor your jewels 
so rich and rare. I’m not Lone Jimmy. 
I want your votes. My opponents 
have been telling you that I lack nerve 
enough to be sheriff of this county. 
Gentlemen, drink to the héalth of Bob 
Steele, as the next sheriff of Elbert 
County.” 

Bob Steele is sheriff of Elbert. 


MAN-SONG 


By WiuuiaAmM It. LIGHTON 


I LOVE my life, and ask not what’s above it. 
I make no prayer against the evil of it, 

Nor want for aught save what belongs to me. 
No part of each day’s work would I avert, 
For deep in toil lies buried man’s desert. 

I do not fear to face my destiny. 


J crave no leisure for a greater deed 

Than that which blossoms from each instant’s need. 
To him who asks, my hand is opened free, 

With no ungenerous question and no doubt. 

I wait for no applause, but go about 

The keeping of my own integrity. 


When Death at last gives urgent invitation, 

My life [ll yield to hin, a free oblation, 

Nor beg to tarry for the task undone. 

The thing He’s set for me 


(x0d’s will be mine! 
He'll let me do. 


No need that I shall be 


Alarmed or doubtful of the course I run. 


Li 


WAGNER FOR INFANTS 


By Ou1ivER HERFORD 


I 
THE RHINE MAIDENS 


SEE the Rhine La-dies in the Pool, 
How they the ugly Dwarf be-fool. 
He longs to hold them in his clasp ; 
But they e-lude his ea-ger vrasp, 
And ever smil-ing an-swer ‘“ Nein.”’ 
These pret-ty cash-iers of the Rhine, 
A check they give him, so to speak, 
Upon the Rhine bank—for his cheek. 
He find-ing then his love grows cold, 
Cashes the check, and with their gold, 
Back to his cave his way he wends— 
The Rhine bank then, of course, sus- 
pends. 


And so, my child, from this we learn, 

That one for whom Love will not 
burn, 

In com-pen-sa-tion for the same, 

With Lucre plays a win-ning game. 


II 
WAL-KY-RIE 


On, who are these who ride so fast 
A-mid the Thunder and the Blast ? 
These La-dies (count them if you can), 
Are the nine daughters of Wo-tan. 
Wo-tan is not a Chinese name, 

He is a god of an-ci-ent fame. 

The ec-onom-i-cal old brute, 

Sends out his daugh-ters to re-cruit 
The souls of men in bat-tle slain, 
That he may use them once a-gain. 


In short, my child, they are the germ 
Of the Sal-va-tiom arm-y worm. 


1s 


IIL 
SIEG-FRIED 


FoR Good-ness Sake, whom have we 
here ? 

It 1s the “man who knows not fear! ” 

O, see, with what ter-rif-ic blows 

He smites the drag-on on the nose. 

What is that aw-ful noise? Oh, dear! 

The Drag-on will es-cape, I fear. 

Oh, no! from liv-mg on damp ground, 

He 1s too stiff to move a-round. 

He nev-er can es-cape, my dear ; 

It’s his es-caping steam you hear. 

When it is gone and he is cold, 

Sieg-fried will cap-ture wads untold. 


My child, don’t live in a damp cave 
If you would shun an ear-ly grave. 
And, if you must smoke, have the grace 
Not to puff in a he-ro’s face. 


IV 
WO-TAN 

SEE Wo-tan with his Mag-ic Spear. 
Why does he look so ver-y queer ? 
One eye is gone—(some peo-ple say 
"Tis at the Mont de Pié-té). 
He meets Dwarf Mi-me on his walk, 
And stops to have a lhit-tle talk. 
A LITTLE TALK? well, I should 

Say. 
"Tis “Twenty ques-tions ” that they 

play. 
Oh, no, my child, it 1s but ‘Three, 
It seems hke Twenty, though, to me! 


My child, take warn-ing and if you 

Ask ques-tions—make them ve-ry few ; 
And don’t, like Mi-me, court the sod, 
By talk-ing down a blank-verse god. 


THE 


WINNING OF THE TRANS-CONTINENTAL 


By Wiuu1amM MoLeop RalIne 


A STORY OF THE AMERICAN PACIFIC COAST 


S Jim Messiter walked down River 
Front Avenue and tasted the 
salt Chinook which swept across 

the bay and mingled with the odour of 
the new-sawn fir, it struck him with a 
sharp glow of pleasure that life had 
never before held so much of interest 
for him. He looked over the town 
which he had done so much to make, 
and it seemed to him that his work was 
good. The distinguishing features of 
the town were its rawness and rustle, 
but to Jim it had the germ of perfection. 
Its very newness and crudeness were 
proof of its vitality and quick life. It 
was typical of the West—pushing, self- 
assertive, public-spirited. Fortunes were 
to be made and lost in a month. Al- 
ready 1t was almost cosmopolitan in its 
citizens, and it was just six months old. 
Surely Messiter liked the town no 
less because it liked him. He had de- 
served well of the town, had pushed it 
insistently in season and out of season, 
and had stood by it manfully when the 
rival ‘city’? across the bay had been 
backed by a certain coast railroad com- 
pany, and had almost beaten Willapa 
Bend out of existence. He had been 
the spokesman of the delegation which 
had waited on the president and board of 
directors of the great Trans-Continental 
Railroad to show them why Willapa 
Bend should be the terminus of their 
line, and he had done his work so well 
that he had shaken the president’s al- 
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ready formed verdict in favour of Inver- 
ness. When the Committee filed into 
the room, Willapa Bend had not one 
chance in a thousand ; but before they 
left, Messiter knew that the matter 
would not be decided without a more 
thorough investigation. Partly on ac- 
count of what he had done for the town, 
and partly because of his native qualifi- 
cations, the Board of Trade had asked 
him to stand for the nomination for 
State senator. 

Jim viewed the town very much as a 
young father views his first-born. Never 
was such a town, in Jim’s opinion. 
Every evidence of young and vigorous 
activity filled him with a sense of per- 
sonal pride and pleasure. 

Up the river, a mile above him, the 
giant dredger ‘‘ Anaconda” was work- 
ing like a thing alive, tearing from the 
river bottom the accumulated sand and 
mud of ages and dropping it on flat- 
boats, which were towed by wheezy 
little tugs across the tide flats to deposit 
their loads on the flats and thereby 
snatch from the sea another bit of 
ground valuable for mills and ware- 
houses. At the water’s edge great 
pile-drivers pounded away with a steady 
thump—thump—thump on the cedar 
posts which were to form the ground- 
work for a big ocean wharf. A hundred 
men were at work on the “‘ Willapa,” a 
hundred-thousand-dollar hotel in pro- 
cess of erection, and from it drifted the 
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busy hum of hammer andsaw. Behind 
the hotel a big hill was succumbing to 
hydraulic pressure, and a steady stream 
of mud and water poured down into the 
tide flats below. 

All around him and up the street, 
which ran parallel with the river, 
houses, stores, hotels, and warehouses 
were going up as fast as thei: owners 


could send them. Some hundred yards | 


below, two saw-mills were running 
night and day in a vain attempt to 
supply the needs of the growing town. 
Below the mills, a salmon-canning fac- 
tory was already in operation. Some 
dories just in were unloading at the 
factory wharf; a ship floatang the 
Union Jack was coming into the har- 
bour two miles out, while a Dutch lum- 
ber schooner passed her on the way out 
to sea, 

The town was still m the midst of its 
first “boom,” but every man, woman, 
and child there took pride in it, and 
believed loyally that the town was to 
be a big city in the near future. Men 
were passing to and fro quietly, buying 
and selling in a business-like way. Not 
2 man who was not busy; not one who 
did not believe he was on the high road 
to fortune ; everywhere rustle, life, and 
hope: a new country in the making. 
At least that was how Messiter saw it 
as he turned into the offices of the com- 
pany, and his opinion went for a good 
deal among people who knew him. 

Ie was a Well-set-up young fellow, and 
worth a second look, not because he 
Was pretty or handsome—for he was 
neither. His mouth was too large, and 
his features were altogether too irregu- 
lar. The thing that impressed a stran- 
ger Was his clean-blooded vitality. He 
showed alertness and vigour in every 
movement of his healthy, athletic body. 
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There was something about the lines of 
his mouth and the expression of his 
shrewd, humorous eyes that showed 
determination and fertility of resource. 
Altogether the kind of fellow who is 
never more dangerous than «vhen he 1s 
apparently beaten. 

On his desk were a dozen letters from 
people in the East who wanted to know 
all about Willapa Bend, from the aver- 
age summer temperature to the altitude 
of the bay at that point. But Jim 
Messiter tossed these aside, and settled 
himself expectantly to read a letter in a 
square envelope bearing the monogram 
“EK. D.” on the seal. One paragraph 
he read over several times. Like its 
writer, it was as direct and frank as a 
man : 

“Tf I seem to put the case brutally, you 
will pardon me, and will remember that 
you have insisted on my speaking frank- 
ly. Ido not see how the situation has 
changed since I answered you before. 
I cannot help feeling that you deliber- 
ately ran away from your responsibili- 
ties and duties when you buried your- 
self in the West. You had an honour- 
able career awaiting you here, and you 
threw it up to go wandering. I do not 
sec any reason to modify my previous 
judgment in regard to your present 
course. Leaving out entirely the 
morality of it, speculating in ‘boom’ 
towns cannot be regarded as a serious 
business in life, worthy of a man who 
has the opportunities that you have had 
and still have. So far as I can judge, 
your philosophy of life seems to be about 
the same that 1t used to be when vou 
were at college, and then you regarded 
it as a huge joke. 

‘‘ Believe me, I do not intend to hurt 
you needlessly, but frankness 1s better 
for us both, as you say. Unless you 
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can convince me that you are honestly 
and seriously grappling with the work 
of life, my resolution must remain un- 
changed. If you can show me I am 
mistaken, none of your friends will be 
so quick to rejoice with you as [. 
“Sincerely, 
“ EDITH DELAFIELD.” 


Messiter strolled to the door, an 
anxious, harassed look on his square- 
jawed, boyish face. Again his eye wan- 
dered over the place, and again it seemed 
to him that he was doing something 
worth while. He was in the thick of 
life—in the heart of a big thing, he 
admitted to himself impartially, with 
an air of satisfaction. He had an 
American’s appreciation of the man 
who does things, and he did not attempt 
to deny to himself that he was proud 
of what he was doing. He had got to 


make Edith see it in that way, even if 


he had to go to New York to do so. 
Through the lines of the letter he could 
read the admission that she cared for 
him, if only her conscience would 
approve of him and his course of life. 

He sat down at his desk, and wrote 
an immediate answer. First he told 
her of what he was doing, and of the 
busy life around him. Then he read 
over what he had written, and proceeded 
to justify himself. In conclusion he 
wrote : 

“The world is not bounded by the 
State lines of New York, and a man 
can get as much work to do in the 
West as he can well handle, notwith- 
standing the prevailing impression in 
the Empire State that a resident of the 
West is practically out of the world. 

“T certainly am not ‘booming’ this 
town for the money there is to be made 
in fleecing innocent buyers. You know 
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me better than that. If I were follow- 
ing the career you suggest for me, I 
should be at the present time a member 
of a firm of corporation lawyers. To 
open up & new and rich country is a more 
serviceable work in my opinion. The 
country out here 1s rough and raw, but 
it contains wonderful possibilities; and 
I do not think that the pioneers who 
are giving themselves to its develop- 
ment can be said to be skulkers in life’s 
battle. I believe in this country and 
this town. I intend to stay here, and 
I am not trying to induce working 
people to invest their money in what I 
know to be a cheat and a lie. 

“JT cannot hope to make you feel 
about this as I, who am in the thick of 
it, do; but if you could see the progress 
we have made, the tide flats that have 
been reclaimed, the forests that have 
been cleared, and the homes that are 
being built, I feel sure that you would 
not think it useless and futile. It is, of 
course, rank, material progress; but 
may it not also be that we are founding 
another great State for the nation ? 

‘“T have been asked to stand for the 
State senate. For the next week we 
shall be straining every nerve to get the 
terminus of the Trans-Continental for 
our town. Whatever else I am doing, 
Iam not trifling. [tis the work I am 
best fitted for. Yet if I do not get one 
little girl in New York to believe in it 
and me 

“You have got to believe in me and 
the town, for we are both tremendously 
in earnest. I cannot leave my work 
now, but may [ not come later, say next 
month? May I not, dear? 

“JAMES MESSITER.”’ 


He was just finishing the address 
when two visitors dropped into the oftice. 
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‘One of them was the man who wanted 
to be governor. He introduced his com- 
panion as “ Mr. Roberts, looking for a 
site for some mills. Thought he ought 
to see your town, Mr. Messiter.”’ 

“Tt’s the only town he needs to see. 
A lumberman has a better chance here 
than in any other place in the State, 
and that means in the world,’’ retorted 
Messiter promptly, and as a matter of 
course. 

“ Aren’t you too modest about your 
town?” asked the politician drily. 
Throughout the day he continued to 
speak of Willapa Bend as “‘your town,’ 
and Messiter accepted the compliment 
as an evidence of the politician’s dis- 
cernment. 

Presently, as they bowled over the 
planked roads in a surrey, Messiterfound 
himself reeling out by the yard facts, 
figures, and prophecies as to the town 
and surrounding country. The politi- 
cian occasionally helped him out witha 
remark, for he wanted Messiter’s help in 
a political way at the coming convention ; 
but the mill-owner smoked his cigar 
stolidly, except for an occasional sharp, 
pertinent question. 

‘“T tell you, sir, this town is bound to 
grow ; nothing can keep it back. The 
proposition is just this : we have practi- 
cally the only good harbour between 
’Frisco and Puget Sound. Why, sir, the 
‘City of Panama’ got caught in that 
February storm just at the mouth of the 

‘olumbia River ; tried to cross the bar, 
and was nearly beaten to pieces; beat 
her way up to the bay here, and came 
in handy as you please. No, sir, Port- 
land isn’t in 1t as a seaport town. Then 
we tap one of the richest lumber districts 
in the world—and practically untouched. 
The lumber 1s easy of access, and can be 
floated down the river. You saw it, right 
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on the water's edge, load it from your 
own wharves, and send it all over the 
world. The supply of lumber is practi- 
cally unlimited, too. I don’t need tu 
talk to you about the salmon industry or 
our farming resources, because they talk 
for themselves. And the climate——”’ 

“IT am not coming for my health,” 
laughed Roberts. Then he flicked the 
ashes from his cigar and said tentatively: 
“T think of locating at Inverness.” 

“Inverness! Well, if you're look- 
ing for a quiet, healthful sort of sanita- 
rium, where your nerves will get a 
chance to rest, that’s the place for you. 
It’s dead—dead and buried. The only 
live things they have there are mills and 
promoters.” 

Roberts eyed him with an amused 
smile as he said slowly: ‘ Willapa 
Bend’s got a few promoters too.”’ 

Messiter laughed quietly at the hit. 
‘Oh, yes, I’m a promoter all mght ; but 
it happens I’ve got something to pro- 
mote. This town will be a city of 
50,000 inhabitants in five years. I may 
be a promoter, but I am the kind that 
means to stay by the town. Generally 
speaking, the difference between us and 
Inverness is that they believe in their 
town because they are pushing it, and 
we push ours because we believe in 
it.” 

‘‘ Well, if I decide to locate here, I 
hope your town will grow,” said Roberts 
doubtfully. 

“TI don't think there is any doubt 
about that,’ answered Messiter. ‘ In- 
verness is going to grow, too, but 
nothing like as fast as Willapa Bend. 
If I told you what I really thought I 
should say one hundred thousand would 
be about our size in five years.” 

“ That’s the advantage of having an 
imagination. You can prophesy with- 
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out being hampered by facts,’’ said the 
other drily. 

“'That’s all mght. The facts are go- 
ing to justify me. You wait and see. 
Six months ago this town consisted of 
one lone cabin and a cow-path leading 
to it through the timber. That was 
the whole outfit, You see it now—two 
saw-miills, canning factory, ten-thou- 
sand-dollar school projected, hundred- 
thousand hotel being built, lots any- 
where from two hundred to a thousand 
apiece. If we can do that in six months, 
what can we do in ten years?” 

“Well! I confess I like the outlook. 
I believe you’ll make a town out of it. 
But I want to go slow. I’ve seen boom 
towns before. They’re all right for the 
promoter, but they’re pretty rough on 
the settler.” 

“T hope you are not going to liken 
us to those mushroom prairie towns on 
the rainless desert. This Washington 
immigration movement has come to 
stay. We've got here the finest country 
on the face of God’s green earth, and 
people have just begun to find it out. 
The development of Washington has 
just started, and we are in on the ground 
floor. I think Willapa Bend and Seattle 
are going to be the cities on the northern 
coast. I’ve got a big slice in this town, 
and I don’t mind admitting that I think 
I’m a rich man, as men go in the West. 
All I have got to do 1s to hold on and 
rustle. It takes two things to make a 
town—one is natural advantages, and 
the other is git-up-and-git, and we have 
got them both.” 

They were back in the office by this 
time, and the President of the Willapa 
Bend Land and Development Com- 
pany leaned forward persuasively, and 
touched the other man’s knee with his 
lead pencil. 
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“See here, Mr. Roberts, I don’t 
usually talk about private affairs, but 
I'll tell you one thing: our company 
has taken in more than twelve hundred 
dollars a day this surnmer on an average 
—1in cash, that is.’ 

“That’s more apt to mean inflated 
values than legitimate development. I’d 
rather hear that the Trans-Continental 
was coming this way.” 

The two men looked at each other for 
a@ moment, and both smiled a little. 
They had got to the controlling lever at 
last.. President Eaton of the Trans- 
Continental was married to a sister of 
Roberts, and it was beyond doubt that 
the latter would locate in the town 
selected by the railroad company for its 
terminus. What Messiter hoped for 
was that the mill-owner would be im- 
pressed with the advantages of Willapa 
Bend and throw the weight of his influ- 
ence in favour of that town. Presently 
Messiter asked boldly: ‘‘ Which way is 
the Trans-Continental going ?” 

“T don’t think the matter is officially 
decided,’”’ answered Roberts cautiously, 
“but I guess Inverness has it pretty 
well corralled.’’ 

Messitér knew quite well that at pre- 
sent Inverness was a better town than 
Willapa Bend. It was a larger, older 
town, and to the Michigan man, fresh 
from the neat towns of his own State, 
presented a much more attractive ap- 
pearance than Willapa Bend, rich in 
charred stumps and blackened hillsides 
where the forest fires had run not three 
months before. To him the whole 
town looked ternbly bleak and crude. 
But Messiter saw it with the eyes of 
faith, and he meant that the other man 
should also see it so. Messiter’s point 
of view was that there ought to be a 
good town here; therefore it was his 
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business to make one. He reopened 
the attack from another side. 

“Inverness is an older town than 
this, and it looks a good deal prettier 
just now. It’s getting past the stump 
age. They are getting the timber 
cleared out of there pretty fast. But 
that isn’t what you want, I take it. 
You are after a place that has a big 
stumpage yet.” 

The Michigan man smiled a little in 
appreciation of the pun, and_ said, 
‘There's lots of timber round Inverness 
yet.” 

“Yes, there is a lot of timber there, 
but there are a dozen big mills, and they 
either own or have an option on the 
most desirable timber lands. If you go 
there, you take your chances, and they 
won't be of the best, because you are 
last in the field.”’ 

It was Messiter’s one valid point, and 
he knew it had scored. ‘The mull man 
smoked in silence for a minute before 
he spoke again. ‘‘And if I come 
here?” 

“Tf youcome here, you are practically 
first in the field. I don’t count these 
two mills already here, because they 
are small, single-barrelled affairs, run- 
ning without much capital. There is 
plenty of timber all round here. What's 
the matter with your sending agents 
out to buy up big quantities of the most 
desirable timber land? You can get it 
almost at your own price now.” 

Messiter waited for the other to speak ; 
but as he did not appear to intend to 
make a beginning, Jim continued : 

“There is a lot of timber yet in the 
Sound country, but they have to go back 
from salt water to vet it now. You will 
not find a place on earth where timber 
is handier than here. Assuming that we 
get the Trans-Continental ’’- --Roberts 


smiled at the calmness with which 
Messiter assumed the point at issue— 
‘the bulk of your carrying will be done 
by water on account of the saving in ex- 
pense Ifshipsfrom Sydney and Calcutta 
can drop in here and get their lumber, 
it does not stand to reason that they will 
try to make the difficult Straits passage 
into Puget Sound. Those tramp 
schooners aren't taking extra risks for 
the pleasure there is in adventure.”’ 

Again the president of the W. B. L. 
& D. Company had scored a hit. He 
knew the.arguments that counted most 
with Roberts, and no matter how much 
he might diverge, he always came back 
in the end to the fine harbour and the 
abundance of timber within easy reach. 

When Roberts left for Seattle a few 
days later, Messiter knew that what in- 
fluence the mill man had with his 
brother-in-law would be exerted in 
favour of Willapa Bend, but that which- 
ever town was selected by the railroad 
company for 1ts terminus would also be 
the town to get the large mulls of the 
Michigan man. 

It was two or three days iater that Jim 
got his answer from New York. It bade 
him come to her after he had secured the 
Trans-Continental for his town. 

“Guess I bragged too much about 
what I was doing,” reflected Jim witha 
grin: “but I’ve got to get the railroad 
now, if I have to hold up the president 
for it.” 

As events turned out, that was about 
what he did, though the president never 
suspected it. When Messiter got the 
telegram in cipher from Chicago an- 
nouncing the departure of President 
Eaton for Inverness, he tossed it over to 
his partner with the remark, “Gay 
out-look, isn’t it ?”’ : 


“should remark. Tet us out good 
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and plenty,’’ answered Barry after he 
had read it. 

Messiter sat drumming with his fingers 
on the desk in front of him, a thoughtful 
frown on his abstracted face. He knew 
very well that, 1f Inverness got hold of 
the president first, it would be allup with 
his chances. At all cost, Eaton must be 
kept away from Inverness for a time. 
He thought about it quite a while, cast- 
Ing over various plans in his mind, and 
the immediate result of his thinking was 
that he rose with a smile on his face, and 
said easily, ‘Oh, I don’t know. We'll 
see about that. Send for Heaton, and 
let’s have a pow-wow.” 

There had been heavy rain in western 
Washington for weeks, and temporary, 
but vicious, rivers were running all over 
the land seeking what they could devour. 
It was one of these that ditched the ex- 
press. Still, it 1s a little strange that 
the track had held for miles against a 
heavy pressure and should finally be 
swept away by a stream not six inches 
deep nor ten feet wide. That is, it would 
be strange if it were not so easily ex- 
plainable. 

President Eaton felt the train slow 
down. Then it stopped with a jar that 
sent him forward heavily against the 
chair in front of him. He looked out of 
the window, and saw the train hands 
gathered round the engine. Hedivined 
at once that there had been a wash-out, 
and strolled forth to see the extent of 
thedamage. The engineer was explain- 
ing excitedly how it had happened. “I 
slowed down pretty slow at the curve 
here, knowin’ there was a bad place jest 
this side. Soon as I got round, I seen 
there was a wash-out, and threw on the 
emergency brakes ; but the’ wa’ant time 
to stop, and she waltzed right in.”’ 

The damage was very slight, but it 


would be impossible to procced for :many 
hours ; in fact, until after the arrival of 
a wrecking crew. The railroad magnate 
was not in a particular hurry ; still, he 
did not view with particular equanimity 
the prospect of a long wait in the dreary 
forests. At this opportune moment, Jim 
Messiter and his surrey came in sight. 
The engineer saw him first, and deliber- 
ately winked at Jim. , 

‘Most harmless accident you ever 
saw, Mr. Messiter,” suggested the con- 
ductor with a grin. 

Messiter was, of course, surprised to 
meet Mr. Katon, but had a way to sug- 
gest out of the difficulty. ‘“ Jump into 
my surrey, Mr. Eaton, and I'll take you 
to Willapa Bend. You can look over 
our town, and to-morrow I'll take you 
across the bay to Inverness in my 
launch.”’ 

The railroad president reflected that 
this would save him from making a 
special trip to Willapa Bend. Hecould 
take it in on his way to Inverness, and 
then he could tell Roberts that he had 
seen the town, which the latter gentle- 
man had strongly urged him to do. 

The Belt Line passed fully eight miles 
from Willapa Bend, so that Messiter had. 
plenty of time to size up his man before 
they reached town. During the past 
few weeks he had omitted no opportunity 
to find out all he could about the man 
who held the fate of Willapa Bend in his 
hand. As a result of his inquiries, he 
had learned that Eaton was a quiet, re- 
served man, who hated above all things 
fuss and pompous display. He dressed 
quietly, but well, and liked a good dinner 
as well as most men (though he some- 
times suffered from it afterwards). 

Messiter knew too much to consign 
his guest to the tender mercies of any of 
the hotels inthe young town. He drove 
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straight to the office, where Barry met 
them and insisted on their dining with 
him. Mrs. Barry was a housekeeper 
among a thousand, but that day she 
fairly outdid herself. Eaton admitted 
to himself that a town six months old 
able to furnish an impromptu dinner like 
the one he was eating wasn’t so far out 
of the world after all. 

After dinner, Barry and Messiter took 
him round to the club, and again the 
railroad man opened his eyes. The ap- 
pointments and service were in excellent 
taste, and the few men he met were 
altogether different from the men he had 
expected to meet. Presently he found 
himself at whist with three men who 
knew the game as well as he did himself. 
They attended strictly to their game, and 
seemed to have forgotten that there was 
such a railroad in existence as the Trans- 
Continental. He was very fond of whist, 
and it was a genuine pleasure to meet 
people in this dropping-off place who 
knew enough to play by rule. 

Messiter’s fine hand was in evidence 
throughout the evening. Of the dozen 
men who knew that the president of the 
_ Trans-Cont .nental was in town, not one 
of them mentioned the town except in- 
cidentally, and then not by way of busi- 
ness. One of them grumbled about it 
to Heaton of the “ Journal”: “Seems 
to me we're losing valuable time. We 
ought to talk the town up when we have 
the chance,” he said. 

“Jim Messiter is running this show. 
He’ll pull us through if anybody can, I 
guess. All we have to do is to take our 
cue and play up to him. There’s lots 
of time to talk business to-morrow. 
What we want to do to-night is to 
give Eaton a good time,’’ replied the 
journalist. 

When Eaton left with Messiter in the 


launch next day, he was surprised to 
find that he left the town with some 
regret. Instead of the anticipated bore, 
his visit had been quite a pleasure. He 
didn’t care much for the town itself, but 
there were some nice people in it, he 
thought. 

The rain began about the time the 
launch reached Inverness, and continued 
in torrents for several days. Eaton and 
Messiter put up at the nearest hotel, 
where the rain kept them pretty close 
prisoners. The cooking was wretched, 
and at the end of the second day Eaton 
was suffering badly from dyspepsia. 

About this time the mayor of Inver- 
ness, a large, effusive man with a bad 
manner, who had been haunting the 
depdét for a day or two in & vain search 
for Mr. Eaton, discovered their presence 
at the hotel. Without the knowledge 
of the railroad president, he ordained for 
him a public reception. The railroad 
owner was dragged off to meet a few 
friends, and three hours later found him- 
self still hmply shaking hands with men 
he never expected to meet again and 
listening to inane banalities. 

The mayor of Inverness, good, amia- 
ble man, was in his element, and be- 
lieved he was making an impression. 
He certainly made one at the close of the 
reception, when he attempted a confi- 
dential whisper and trod heavily on 
Eaton’s gouty toe. Messiter, in a far 
corner, smiled blandly, and repeated to 
himself softly, ‘‘ He’s digging a grave— 
he’s digging a grave—and I think Inver- 
ness is going to be the corpse.”’ 

Very few men can judge dispassion- 
ately and apart from their individual 
likes and dislikes. As President Eaton, 
after a wretched night’s rest, looked out 
of the hotel window at the rain still 
streaming down, he contrasted the plea- 
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sure he had had at Willapa Bend with 
the dismalness of Inverness and the 
thoroughly disagreeable experience the 
place had given him. At that moment 
he would not have voted to give Inver- 
ness a wayside depdt, far less to make it 
the terminus of his line. He felt he 
could not stand the place another hour. 
Suddenly he turned to Messiter and an- 
nounced his intention of leaving that 
morning for Chicago. The young man 
asked when he might expect to hear 
what the decision of the company was 
in regard to the terminus. 

‘You can hear now,’ answered the 
President abruptly. Then he asked 
quickly: ‘“ How about a bridge across 
the Willapa, if we run in from the north 
—will you guarantee to raise the money 
from the town? ”’ 

“Yes, sir,—if I pay every cent my- 
self.”’ 

“You will give us a right of way into 
your tcwn, and plenty of room fox yards 
and shops? ’’ he asked sharply. 

‘“‘ All the room you want.”’ 

‘And a good site for an ocean wharf?” 


THE 


E was an every-day tough, bull- 
necked, square-jawed, red of face 
and with his hair cropped short 

in the fashion that rules at Sing Sing and 
is admired of Battle Row. Anyone could 
have told it at a glance. The bruised 
and wrathfual face of the policeman 
who brought him to Mulberry Strect 
to be “stood up’”’ before the detectives 
in the hope that there might be some- 
thing against him to aggravate the 
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‘‘ Wherever:you want it.” 

“Then, Mr. Measiter, the terminus of 
the Trans-Continental is yours.” 

The room grew altogether too small 
for Messiter. He wanted to hug his 
portly vis-a-vis; he had a desire to im- 
provise the Highland fling with varia- 
tions ; he bethought him of his college 
yell, and wondered what Eaton would 
think if he were to let out a “ Hi-O-Hi.” 
He did none of these things. He waited 
a moment till his voice was under con- 
trol, then said quietly: “ We'll try to be 
worthy of the chance you have given us.”’ 

Half an hour later two telegrams went 
over the wires from Messiter. The one 
to Barry was in cipher, but interpreted 
it read : 

“ Willapa Bend gets the Trans-Conti- 
nental. Letter follows. Wake things 
up to-night. “Jim.” 


The other was to New York. To the 
girl who opened it the message said : 


“T hand you the Trans-Continental 
on @ silver platter with my best bow. 
Start Kast to-night.”’ «J. M.” 


KID 


offence of beating an officer with his 
own club, bore witness to it. It told 
a familiar story. The prisoner’s gang 
had started a fight on the avenue, 
probably with a scheme of ultimate 
robbery in view, and the police had 
come upon it unexpectedly. The rest 
had got away with an asortment of 
promiscuous bruises. The “ Kid’’ stood 
his ground and went down with two 
“cops” on top of him, after a valiant 
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battle in which he had performed the 
feat that entitled him to honourable 
mention henceforth in the felonious 
annals of the gang. There was no 
surrender in his sullen look as he stood 
before the desk, his hard face disfigured 
further by a streak of half-dried blood, 
reminiscent of the might’s encounter. 
The fight had gone against him—that 
was all nght. There was a time for 
getting square. Till then he was man 
enough to take his medicine, let them 
do their worst. 

It was there to read, plain as could 
be, in his set jaws and dogged bearing 
as he came out, numbered now and 
indexed in the rogues’ gallery, and 
started for the police court between 
two officers. It chanced that I was 
going the same way, and joined com- 
pany. Besides, I have certain theories 
concerning toughs which my friend, 
the sergeant, says are rot, and I 
was not averse to testing them on the 
kid. | 
But the kid was a bad subject. He 
replied to my friendly advances with a 
muttered curse, or not at all, and upset 
all my notions in the most reckless 
way. Conversation had ceased before 
we were halfway across to Broadway. 
He “ wanted no guff,”’ and I left him to 
his meditations respecting his defence- 
less state. At Broadway there was a 
jam of trucks, and we stopped at the 
corner to wait for an opening. 


It all happened so quickly that only 
a confused picture of it is in my mind 
till this day. A sudden start, a leap 
and a warning cry, and the kid had 
wrenched himself loose. He was free. 
I was dimly conscious of a rush of blue 
and brass; and then I saw—the whole 
street saw—a child, a toddling baby, in 
the middle of the railroad track right 
in front of the coming car. It reached 
out its tiny hand toward the madly 
clanging bell and crowed. A scream 
rose wild and piercing above the tumult; 
men struggled with a frantic woman 
on the curb, and turned their heads 
away— | 

And then there stood the kid, with 
the child in his arms, unhurt. I see 
him now, as he set it down gently as 
any woman, trying, with lingering 
touch, to unclasp the grip of the baby 
hand upon his rough finger. I see the 
hard look coming back into his face as 
the policeman, red and out of breath, 
twisted the nipper on his wrist, with a 
half uncertain aside to me: “Them 
toughs there ain’t no depending on 
nohow.” Sullen, defiant, planning 
vengeance, I see him led away to jail 
Ruffian and thief! The police blotter 
sald so. 

But, even so, the kid had proved 
that my theories about toughs were 
not rot. Who knows but that, like 
sergeants, the blotter may be sometimes 
mistaken ? 
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BY HAMLIN 
gg, CARLAND. 


N the shelter of the willows and 
cotton-woods of a wide, shallow 
stream which comes down from 

the mountains, a band of wild people 
were camped. It was mid-winter, and 
snow covered the ground, and the river 
was frozen, all save a dark blue strip in 
the middle where it mppled over its 
pebbles. In orderly arrangement, the 
teepees of well-smoked buffalo hide 
stood among the trees emitting blue 
banners of smoke from their tops. Up 
and down the paths to the river and 
running froin teepee to teepee were the 
women of the tribe, wrapped in vivid 
scarlet and green blankets. They 
walked with bent head, striding swiftly. 

Around one teepee there seemed to 

be unusual throngs of people. A wo- 
man’s voice wailing, with a hoarse, 
sighing moan at the ending of each 
ery, went to the heart’s innermost fibre. 
It was the cry of one whom grief had 
degraded into a suffering animal. 
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Around her as if to soothe her, sat 
a group of old women singing softly a 
sad, sweet strain on a falling cadence 
endlessly repeated. ‘The mourner could 
not be comforted. She lay upon her 
couch of buffalo skins, weak with grief, 
as 1f with some acute disease. 

“They will find it,” the old women 
sald; ‘the strong ones, the swift ones, 
will find your child. Tallfeather, is he 
not seeking? And young Graybear, 
has he not keen eyes ?”’ 

From their talk it came out that the 
young mother had lost her way in the 
storm, and that in searching for the 
path she had become separated from 
her httle son of four years of age. She 
had lost her wits then, and had wandered 
in frantic search in ever-widening circles, 
till at last, in the deep night, the bark- 
ing of a dog drew her to the camp. 

The keenest-eyed runners at once got 
out into the storm searching. They re- 
turned afterwards, one by one, sad and 
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discouraged, and others took their 
places. The snow blowing steadily 
covered all tracks at once, and it was 
only by a system of shouting that the 
scouts were able to return to the camp. 
As the morning broadened, one by one 
the last relay returned empty-handed ; 
and the poor mother watched them 
with staring eyes, the foam of ceaseless 
wailing on her lips. 

At last and of a sudden a horseman 
loomed dark amid the flying snow. 

“A White Man!” shouted the dogs. 

«A White Man!” cried the children. 

«He carries something,” said a keen- 
eyed chief. “It is wrapped in a blanket. 
It may be the lost boy.’ He called 
to those who stood near the mourning 
teepee. 

The man drew near. He rode a 
splendid horse and was fully armed. 
He was young and the women saw he 
had a good face. He made the sign of 
a friend with his right hand, and old 
Graybear signed ‘‘ Approach, friend.” 

The White Man lifted something in 
his arms and shouted : 

‘Here he is, your boy !”’ 

There were shouts and loud cries on 
all sides, and then 
the whole camp came 
running and pushing 
round the young man, 
who smilingly pulled 
the blanket from the 
tear-stained face of 
the little fellow and 
dropped him into the 
outstretched arms of 
an old woman, the 
boy’s grandmother. 
She ran with the child 
to the teepee, the wall 
stopped, a low cry of 
joy broke forth, and 


then the hoarse mutter of sweet mother- 
words. 

The young man, smiling down at his 
hearers, told in lame Ogallalah, pieced 
out with sign-talk, how he had found 
him. 

“T was riding hard for my camp,” 
he said. “I was riding with the wind 
for a guide, and suddenly my horse 
snorted and leaped to one side. I looked 
down, and there was this little chap 
curled up like a fox in the snow.” 

“Ah!” cried out the smiling people 
who listened. ‘‘ He was sleeping.” 

“He was freezing, also,” said the 
young White Man. 

“ Ay, ay, so he was,” said old Gray- 
bear, gravely. 

‘T sprang off my horse, and took the 
little cub on the saddle before me, and 
by wrapping him in blankets and rub- 
bing his hands I warmed him up all 
right. I couldn’t turn around or stop 
for fear of getting off my road, so | 
kept right on till I struck timber. 
There I built a fire and waited till 
morning. As soon as it was light, I 
struck up the creek, for I thought $ 

A tumult in the tent interrupted him. 


“ d4round her, as uf to svothe her, sat a group of old women singing softly.” 
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* Of a sudden a horseman loomed dark amid the plying snow.” 


Out of the door, with the boy in her 
arms, staggered the mother. She 
hurried to the side of the horseman, 
and with a smile on her haggard, dis- 
torted face, she said : 

‘See, he is well! You are a good 
man, his lttle hands are not frozen.” 
She laid her hand on the rider’s knee 
like a caress, then turned angrily to the 
crowd. ‘* Why do you not feed the 
White Man. He 1s cold and hungry.” 

They seized him—three big Ogallalah 
warriors—and dragged him from his 
horse. They shook his hand again and 
again, and ‘pushed him into the teepee, 
where the mother and child sat be- 
wildered and happy. The women ran 
swiftly, bringing food, so much food he 
could not eat it in a month—pemmican, 
pounded cherries, bread, and dried meat 
in strips. Some one had some coffee : 
this they brought with rejoicing that 
so great a delicacy was at hand for the 
young White Man. They fairly trod 


upon him in their eagerness to serve 
him. 

The young man laughed and made 
many signs. He was hungry, but there 
were distinct limits to his capacity for 
even such good food as pemmican. 
The young women shyly drew near to 
see him eat and drink, and spoke in 
guarded tones about his face and his 
dress. 

At last, when he would eat no more, 
old Graybear began to ask questions: 
‘Where do you come from ?” 

‘7 come from the Cimmeroon,” he 
replied: ‘I keep cattle for Little Cow- 
chief.” 

‘Ah! Where do you go now ?”’ 

‘“T go to visit a friend who lives on 
the Arickaree.”’ 

‘“Ah, so! what is your name?” 

‘‘ My people call me Mose.” 

‘“ Mos’, Mos’,” they all repeated, to fix 
the name in their memory. 


The young man went on: “ My 
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friend, Comanche Jim, calls me ‘ Blaz- 
ing Hand.’”’ 

“Ah! Why so?” 

“Because I shoot so quick.”’ 

Graybear uttered a low sound with a 
deep downward inflection, ‘“ Ah!”’ 

The young man began to ask ques- 
tions. 

“You are Ogallalah. Where are you 
journeying ?”’ 

“We go to visit the Southern Chey- 
ennes,’’ Graybear replied. ‘It is cold 
and lonely where the Great Father has 
put us. We go to the south to make 
presents and to dance with our friends.”’ 

Suddenly a personable and smiling 
woman touched Blazing Hand on the 
arm. It was Sleeping Fox, the mother 
of the boy he had found. The change 
in her face and dress was 80 amazing 
he did not at the moment recognise her. 

She pointed at the boy snugly sleep- 
ing amid buffalo robes. ‘“ See, my little 
one has eaten, he is warm, he sleeps 
safely. But for you he would be cold 
and still in the snow. You 
have a good heart. I wish 
to make you presents. My 
father, my brothers, all wish 
to make you presents. Even 
now the young men are 
building a dance teepee.”’ 

This being interpreted to 
him by Graybear, the young 
White Man laughed and 
shook his head. “I do not 
need your presents.”’ 

A drum began to beat, and 
an old man in a loud voice 
began to cry aloud the news 
in the camp. 

‘Come to the dance- house. 
Everybody come at once. 
Blazing Hand will be there. 


Prepare to dance and feast.” 


a: 


hol. Suddenly my lurse snorted... . 


The snow still blew, but the wind 
had changed to the south-west and was 
warmer; the norther had spent its force, 
the equatorial current was setting in 
again. The simple-hearted people began 
to assemble, nearly every man, woman, 
and child in gala-dress. In all the tee- 
pees young dandies were painting and 
bedecking themselves. The women put 
on their best gowns and blankets. Their 
blue-black hair shone like a crow’s wing, 
and rosettes of red paint beneath their 
eyes added lustre and savage charm. 

At last Graybear put away his pipe 
and said: ‘‘ Come, friend, we will go.” 

Together they went to the dance- 
house. “Blazing Hand” sat in the 
place of honour at the chief’s left hand. 
The roomy teepee was soon filled with 
the dancers, who sat upon folded buffalo 
skins, with blankets thrown over their 
naked shoulders. They filled one side 
of the teepee, while on the opposite 
side sat the drummers, the singers, the 
women, and those who were not to 


1 looked down, and 
there was this little chap curied up likea fox in the snow,” 
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dance, but all movement was quiet 
almost ceremonial, even in preparation. 

Graybear signalled, and the drummers 
broke into a low chant, which grew 
wilder, and the drum-beats louder and 
louder, till the din seemed to voice 
ferocious intent. It then fell away into 
a low humming chorus accompanied by 
the muffled strokes of the drum. 

At another signal, the young men rose 


and stirring scene, the music savage, 
heart-shaking, with its pounding 
rhythm. The central fire attended by 
a gnome-like old man, the storm beat- 
ing outside, the shifting shadowy 
figures, the acrid down-curling smoke— 
all united to fill the heart of the youth 
with a strange and suffocating: emotion. 
That it was all done for him because of 
a simple natural act, stunned him. 


spe 


““ They ... dragged him from his horse . . 


and began their dancing, quietly, grace- 
fully, their faces impassive but kindly, 
smiling now and again ateach other or at 
ihe visitor. Their feathers floated, their 
brazen ornaments clashed and jingled 
in time to the beat of the drum. Their 
uplifted eyes had devotional intent, 
their extended pipes offered incense 
and prayer. Those who carried 
weapons did so in dramatic desire for 
grace and effect. It was a beautiful 
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. and pushed him into the teepee.”’ 


At the end of the first dance Gray- 
bear rose, and, advancing, began a 
speech : » 

“My friends, listen. This dance is 
to show our young white friend that we 
are grateful to him. We know how it 
is. Other White Men would have gone 
away, leaving the little one to freeze, 
and my grandchild would then be lost 
to me and his mother made crazy with 
sorrow. This young man did not so. 
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He stooped from his horse and took the 
child and warmed it by his fire. He 
put it under his blanket, and so it is 
here—the child—-sleeping warmly. For 
this reason it is meet, my friends, that 
we rejoice over the return of our son, 
and also do honour to the young man. 
I have talked with him in sign-lan- 


big flat drums, and at its close others 
rose to speak, announcing themselves 
with due form and dignity, and ending 
by presenting the young white chief 
with a horse and robe. Shy women 
brought these in, and with downcast 
eyes approached the amazed young 
man and laid their presents at his feet. 


The Dance. 


guage, which he uses swiftiy, and his 
heart is good toward the Red Man, and 
our hearts are good toward him. He 
will speak to the Great Father for us 
in order that we are not kept picketed 
like a starving horse in a barren place 
I present the young man with my 
best robe.”’ 

At each pause in his speech the 
drummers boomed applause upon the 


At intervals the dancers went on with 
the dance, which grew more and more 
passionate, and swifter and more violent 
and dramatic of action. It delineated 
the search for the child; and the trailers 
set forth, peering ito the darkness, 
searching the ground, scrutimising the 
sky. They were baffled, they lost the 
trail—wheeled, circled, found it again— 
lost it, and at last returned to their 
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seats. Then one young man with a 
hat like a cowboy, and with one hand 
painted red, with yellow  streakings, 
dashed into the ring on a gallop. This 
was the rescuer. He galloped round 
the ring amid the happy laughter of the 


Suddenly he stopped, drawing his 
horse back on its haunches. The 
drums became silent, the people held 
their breath while he peered downward. 
At last he stopped, seemed to take a 
babe in his arms. 


“*T cannot take these presents.” 


people, who looked shly at the real 
‘‘Blazing Hand.” As he galloped, the 
dancer peered into the darkness, seek- 
ing his way. He held up his hand to 
feel the wind. He stopped, considered, 
then galloped on. ‘“ Boom!” said the 
drum. 


“Boom! Boom!” sounded the drums. 

The people laughed and shouted; 
the women began to sing in a con- 
tinuous, quavering, and nasal, yet 
sweet and touching, cadence, an 
improvised song, to which the actor 
calloped. 
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He finds the child, 

The young White Man, 

He warms it at his 
bosom. 

He has a good heart, 

He does not hate the 
small one. 

He hastens to warm it 
at a fire — 

He will return it to its 
mother, 
The young 

Hand. 


Blazing 


Something great 
and glorious swept 
over the soul of the 
youth. Tenderness 
for these people, a 
feeling of his httle- 
ness and helplessness in their cause 
moved him. He seemed to melt ito 
their world. He was oppressed by the 
simplicity and tenderness of this play, 
and when the actor laid the shadowy 
child in the arms of the happy mother 
his throat filled with emotion, and he 
could not speak. Never agai would 
these people of the plains be anything 
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* He made a sign of hatl and farewell, but she did not reply by word 


or by stgn.” 
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“In the night a woman came into the teepee and softly replenished the Jire.” 


but a simple, child-like, and generous 
people to him. 

He rose at last, and, pointing to the 
pile of presents, said to the old chief: | 

“T cannot take these presents. I have 
not earned them. I have done little. 
Many other White Men would also 
have rescued the child. My heart is 
good toward you. It has never been 
hard against 
you, but now it 
is very soft. I 


have a good 
horse. I have 
clothes. Keep 
your — presents 


for your dances 
with the South- 
ern Chevennes. 
Do not be 
angry with me 
because I re- 
furn your pre- 
sents. My heart 


is very Warm 
because you 
give them to 


me, but I must 
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not take them. Of your food I will 
take, for I have a long journey to 
go.” 

To this they protested, but the youth 
was firm, and at last food was brought 
in, a feast spread forth. The hearts of 
all the people warmed to the stranger ; 
and when old Graybear rose to ask 
him to remain with them, to be one of 
their number, the people smiled and 
sald: “Yes, yes; stay with us! The 
Southern people will be glad to know 
of you.” 

‘We will teach you to dance, and we 
will find a wife for you. There are 
young girls looking at you now who 
would not turn away if vou called to 
them.” 

There was a gleam of humour in the 
old man’s eye as he ended: “ And if 
they did there are young girls among 
the people at the South.” 

The youth blushed hotly at thig plain 
speech, and said: “I cannot stay with 
you. You are good friends, that I see, 
but ny white friends expect me. They 
would think that I had been lost. I 
must go on my journey.” 

To this they were forced to consent. 
He went on: “ But you must not for- 
get me, and [ shall not forget you. I 
shall carry in my heart all the good 
words you have spoken.”’ 

To this Tallfeather rephed: “ We 
shall not forget you. We will tell all 
our people that we have looked in your 
face at the feast and found your heart 
vood. The name of Blazing Hand 
shall be known to all our people.” 

The low western sun was shining 
through the clouds, and the wind was 
gentle and soft as they came out of the 
smoky dance-house and took their 
separate ways. “The storm is over ; 
to-morrow we travel again,” they said. 
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Going to look after his pony, Mose 
found him in the shelter of some 
willows, humped and shivery, but no 
longer hungry. He had scraped away 
the snow from the thick grass of the 
swale and filled his stomach. Mose 
buckled a blanket and left him for the 
night; his suffering could not be 
avoided. 

Back in the chief’s tent, the youth 
sat to smoke with Graybear and Tall- 
feather. winle the sun went down 
below the mountains and the darkness 
came on. Around them the laughter 
of girls could be heard, and the cries of 
children at play. The silence between 
speech grew longer, and at last Gray- 
Bear motioned tu the young white man 
and said: ** Sleep there.” 

He rolled himself in the blankets and 
robes Which had been set aside for him, 
but he could not go to sleep at once. 
He was secing all over again the stir- 
ning figures of the dance and hearing 
again the booming of the drums and 
nasal wailing songs of the women. 
Surely he was now among the people 
of the wild lands. They wished him 
to go with them, and he was strongly 
tempted to do so. He had been now 
two vears with Reynolds, and had 
mastered the det:uls of the cowbov hfe. 
He was restless again. Jack was still 
in the east, Mary had not written, his 
father’s letters were infrequent; there 
was nothing to hinder save the coming 
en of winter, and his horse. , 

The horse decided him. The living 
of an unstabled horse in winter was 
too precarious, too severe; he could 
not put his beloved Kintuek to that 
hardship. 

Several times in the mght a woman 
came into the teepee and softly re- 
plemished the fire. He thoneht he 
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recognised Sleeping Fox, the mother of 
the httle boy. 

In the early dawn he rose as silently 
as one of the red men would have done, 
and sought his horse. No one was to 
be seen, but faint columns of smoke 
were rising from some of the teepecs. 
The wind was warm, and the snow soft 
under foot. By noon the hillsides 
wotd be bare on their southern sides 
and his horse could feed at ease. It 
was still possible to reach his friends in 


time for Christmas revel on the Aricka- 
ree—but to do so he must go hungry 
during midday. 

As he rode away in the soft snow, 
noiseless as a shadow, &@ woman caine 
out of a teepee and silently watched 
him. It was Sleeping Fox. 

Ile made a sign of hail and farewell, 
but she did not reply by word or by 
sign; and out into a dazzling world of 
rosv snow and sunfilled glorious sky the 
young man rode with joyous heart. 


“THE HERB CALLED HART’S-EASEL ” 


3y Winniaw ALLEN WHITE 


Did you hear him? I dare say that boy lives a 
merrier life, and wears more of the herb called heart’s- 
cease in his bosom than he that is clad in silk and 
velvet.—F’rom the Observations of “ Mr. Great 
Heart.” 


T was dusk in Boyville. The boys at 
a gaine of hide-and-seek filled the 
alr with their calls : 
Bushel of wheat, and a 
Bushel of rye— 
All ’t aint ready 
Holler ay. 
All in ten feet of my base is caught: all eves open. 


Or, 
One-- two—three for ine. 
Or, 


All's out ’s in free. 


Among the trees they scampered ; 
into hay-stacks they wormed ; 
barrels and boxes they wrigeled; they 
huddled under the sunflowers and the 
horse-weeds. It was a roval game, but 
as the moon rose it merged imto pull- 
away. ‘That game flourished for a while 


over 
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and transformed itself by an almost ie- 
perceptible evolution into a series of 
races down the dusty road. But when 


the moon’s silver had marked itself 
upon the grass, the boys were lying 


prone on a hay-cock behind the royal 
castle. They chattered idly, and the 
murmur of their talk rose on the Just- 
felt breeze that greets the rising moon, 
like the ripple of waters. But the 
chatter was only a seeming. [or in 
truth the boys were absorbing the glory 
of the moonhght. And the undertones 
of their being were sounding in unison 
with the gentle music of the hour. 
Their souls--fresher from God than 
are the souls of men—were aquiver with 
joy, and their lips babbled to hide their 
ecstasies. In Boyville it 1s a shameful 
thing to flaunt the secrets of the heart. 
As the night deepened, and the shy 
stars peeped at the bold moon, the 
boys let their prattle ebb into silence. 
Long they Jay looking upward—with 
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the impulse in their souls that prompted 
the eternal question that Adam left un- 
answered, that David cried in passion 
across his harp, that the wise men of 
the world have left locked in mystery 
—the question of the Whence, the 
Why, and the Whither. 


As the moon climbed high into the 
arc of the heavens, the company upon 
the hay-cock dispersed, one by one, till 
a solitary boy remained. 

After he had gazed at the moon a 
while a thrill of sheer madness set him 
to tumbling, head over heels, upon the 
fresh hay. Life was full of gladness 
for him, and his throat cramped with a 
delicious longing for he knew not what. 
He wondered vaguely if it were not 
something new and unimaginably good 
to eat. It was the nearest he could 
come to a defining of the longing. Of 
course no one can define it. It is that 
which quickens the blood of all voung 
creatures—the rosebud, the meadow- 
lark, the dragon-fly, the colt, the boy, 
aud the maiden, bidding thei glorify 
God with the show and the example 
of their comeliness. The boy rose from 
the hay and skipped under the trees, over 
the fantastic figures of the moon-spun 
carpet. He waved his arms, and there 
came to his throat a simple song, which 
he chanted cruakingly, lest some one 
should hear him and laugh. He stopped, 
and, sitting on a fence, looked at a great 
white cloud that was mounting the 
western sky. His soul was listening to 
the far-away music from the breakers of 
the restless rising sea of ambition, and 
the rush of hfe and action, that were 
Hooding into the distant mm of his con- 
sciousness. The music charmed him. 
Tears came to his eyes, he knew not why. 
But we, whom this mighty tide has 


carried away from that bourne whereon 
the boy's feet strayed so happily—we 
know why the far-seeing angels gave 
him tears. 

A dog in some distant farm-yard was 
baying at the moon. A whining screech- 
owl sent a faint shudder of superstitious 
fear over the boy. For a long time he 
sat on the fence, absorbing the night 
sounds —the cluck of the frogs, the bur- 
ring of the crickets, the hum of the 
water on the milldam far down the 
valley, and the occasional call of some 
human voice, ringing like a golden bell 
in the hush of the night. It was after 
nine, and the boy was deep in his track- 
less reverie. A woman called— 

‘“Win-nee, Win-nee, oh, Winnie.”’ 

The spell upon him was almost too 
delicious to break ; but he roused him- 
self to reply— 

“Yessum. All nght.” 

Then the mother’s voice continued : 
‘Now wash vour feet, Winnie, and wipe 
‘em dry; don't come to bed with dirty 
fect.” 

Slowly the boy climbed to the earth. 
He shuffled through the dewy grass, 
but his feet were still too dirty. He 
stood in the tub of water by the pump, 
rubbing one foot with the other, and his 
eyes turned moonward. The thrall, of 
the night caught him again. In ahazy 
stupor he sat on the kitchen step drying 
his feet. When he got up, Piggy Pen- 
nington gazed for a moment at a star— 
a pale star which hovered timidly over 
the chimney of the home which shel- 
tered bis Heart’s Desire. With the 
lunacy upon him, he flung to the star 
a bashful kiss. Then he grinned fool- 
ishly and came to himself with a grunt, 
as he ran upstairs to his room. He was 
ashamed to face the south breeze that 
fanned his bed. 
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desire for Dr. O'Dowd's company 
\ exceeding by far my aversion to 

his landlady—of whom, by the 
way, I could not think without a wave 
of burning indignation passing over me 
—TI did not in the least hesitate to start 
for his lodgings, about ten o’clock i 
the morning, on the Monday appointed 
by him. 

As I was approaching the house, I 
saw Dr. O'Dowd coming out, and walk- 
ine straight across the street, he dis- 
appeared inside a small public-house. 

Seized with a feeling of curiosity, I 
determmed to follow and watch hin, 
unnoticed by him, of course, 1f at all 
possible. 

After a stealthy peep through the 
Wide-open entrance, to make sure I was 
unobserved, I made a rush for the small 
snugvery at the head of the counter. 
Luckily it was unoccupied at the 
moment, and ordering half a glass of 
inalt, Twas fully entitled to the exclu- 
sive tenancy of the place, seeing that it 
would accommodate but one at a time. 

Irom this vantage-ground, perfectly 
invisible to all, T saw O'Dowd standing 
at the farthest end of the counter, twirl- 
ine his moustache, while his head was 
slichtly bent, and his eyes were feasting 
upon the creamy or * foaming’? pint of 
porter. As he had said on a former 
occasion, the “foannng pint’? was some- 
thing to look at, something to smell, 
and something to drink. I could almost 
hear him sniffing it in. But before he 
could finally raise it to his lips, some- 
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thing had coine the way to engage his 
attentions elsewhere. 

“ Wirha, give us w-a-n glass o’ porter, 
ma’m, an’ may the Lord relave all the 
poor sufferin’ souls in purgatory be- 
longin’ to ye!” said a poor barefooted 
woman, with an infant strapped on to 
her back. ‘‘I am after walkin’ all the 
way from Chapelizod, an’ that I may 
not bea mather over me child if I have 
more than this ha’penny here.”’ 

So saying, she laid the coin on the 
counter, and eyed expectantly the lady 
at the other side—the landlady, [ should 
judge from appearances, since she 
looked neither handsome nor young 
enough for a barmaid that 1s hired by 
choice. 

‘Come, come, my good woman,”’ this 
latter replied, contemptuously, standing 
up and shoving the halfpenny off the 
counter, “take yerself an’ ver money 
out o’ that, this is no place for bargains.” 

I watched O’Dowd’s eyes wandering 
in quick movements from one woman to 
the other. Then he started diving ito 
his pockets, fishing up a piece of twist 
tobacco from one, a trouser button from 
another, a lead pencil froin still another, 
till his hand became loaded, and yet he 
continued the search. At last he flung 
all the things back into one pocket, and 
beckoning to the poor woman, he 
invited her to drink his own “foaming 
pint.” 

Without waiting to lsten to the 
exuberant thanks and blessing of the 
one, hor to watch the effect produced 
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by a ferocious “h’m!” flung at the 
other, Dr. O’Dowd had quitted the 
place, and was hastening back to his own 
lodgings ; to which I followed him very 
shortly after. 7 

“Q’Dowd, my dear fellow,” I said to 
him, pressing his hand with all the 
warmth that was in me, “ you must 
congratulate me this morning. I have 
made a most important discovery—it is 
more to me than all the fortunes could 
give me.”’ 

‘What the devil are you jabbering 
about?’’ he threw out carelessly, 
scarcely looking up from a huge pile of 
MSS. with which I had found him 
already engaged. 

“Tt is about this,” I explained, “I 
have found a man capable of doing a 
good thing at great personal incon- 
venience, and out of the purest and 
noblest motive; and that man is my 
dearest friend; and but for his being 
such a bear I should like to embrace 
him at this moment—O’Dowd, I have 
been watching your doings in that 
public-house across the road.” 

“You have!” he exclaimed with a 
start; then he paused for a moment, 
and said, ‘* Rot! ”’ 

‘No, it 1s not rot,’ I protested hotly. 
“Tt is the richest act imaginable, to take 
it at its mdependent, intrinsic worth ; 
and again, it gives me particular delight 
to see by how much the man — the 
Inshman, I am proud to say—that’s in 
you, outweighs the philosopher and 
beast combined. O’Dowd, let me shake 
your hand again.” 

“Ah, look here, Leeson,” he replied, 
snapping away his hand and contorting 
his features into a broad sneer ; ‘‘there’s 
nothing in what you say. [ tell you, 
the whole business is not worth a 
C-o-n-t-i-n-e-n-t-a-| damn. You willsee 


any day a child flinging away a piece of 
sugar, an orange, or a toy, when teased. 
That’s precisely what you saw me do. 
It is my disgust with the conduct cf 
that thing behind the counter that 
moved me to abdicate the foaming pint 
in favour of another, and I didn’t care 
who that other was—man, woman, cat 
or dog, or tinker’s ass. Can’t you see 
through 1t now?” ° 

“ T could, perhaps, if I hadn’t noticed 
you searching your pockets for coppers 
for the poor creature. This puts quite 
a different face on the affair from 
what you would have it look—eh, 
O'Dowd?” 

“Now see here, old man,” suid he, 
standing up; “I wouldn’t have another 
syllable about the thing under ordinary 
circumstances, but, as it happens, 1t will 
just help me to illustrate an important 
point I was driving at yesterday, you 
remember, when I was interrupted by 
that old woman bothering me with that 
lecture on Thucydides or something. 
Let me conclude for you that quotation 
from Herbert Spencer, first of all. Here 
it goes’’—going himself, as he started 
pacing up and down the room :—- 

“Only in the comparatively rare cases, 
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where the anonymous benefaction is 


from one who can 11] afford the money 
or the labour required, does generosity 
rise to that highest form in which 
altruistic gratification outbalances ego- 
istic gratification.’ 

‘“Now that piece of business in the 
pub,” he argued, coming to a stand and 
eyeing me intently, ‘it 1s clear enough, 
corresponds exactly to Spencer's descrip- 
tion. But then i 

“No, no, no!” I interrupted him, 
vehemently ; “it doesn’t at all corre- 
spond. He uses the term zl afford, 
mark you; but in your case you posi- 
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tively could not afford it, good or bad. 
What you have-done is ‘s 

“Hold on!” he interposed, raising 
his hand imperiously. ‘Isn't the 
fact of my giving a thing away sufh- 
cient to prove that I can afford doing 
so?” 

What had I to say to this, coming as 
it did from a metaphysician? I was 
dumbfounded. 

“Very well,” he continued, resuming 
his perambulations; “to take Spencer 
ut his word, you will see that at most 
the independent goodness of the act for 
which you would give me so much 
credit only outbalances my own personal 
gratification. Do you see it now, Lee- 
son, how that confounded thing of a self 
manages to creep into the most unlikely 
corners—eh ?” 

‘“* But where zs 1t?”’ I demanded. 

“Where is 1t when it induces you to 
hold out your hand to an old, unattrac- 
tive lady who has slipped on an orange- 
peel ? Before you have time to analyse 
the thing, before the pure ego could get 
an atom of a think into the matter, the 
empirical ego starts whimpering : ‘ Sure, 
the same thing might happen to me, 
and I should feel so miserable then.’ 
You take the hint at once, and help 
somebody’s grandmother to her feet. 
In my case the thing was even more 
foreibly brought home to self. My 
desire for the foaming pint was actual, 
the sight and smell of it as it stood 
there on the counter raised that desire 
to its highest pitch. Then comes in 
that poor woman displaying that very 
same desire herself. The thrill of sym- 
pathy was so instantaneous, so vivid 
and real, that for the noment the self 
was confounded and really couldn’t tell 
which was which, till the beastly 
conduct of the landlady brought down 
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the balance the wrong way. That's 
where it is, Leeson.” 

“Well, O’Dowd,” I returned, “ talk 
as you will, pull the thing to pieces as 
you do, one fact there is no getting 
over—you are capable of an _ extra- 
ordinary amount of sympathy, and I 
cannot tell how it delights ‘a 

‘“‘ But, I tell you, I hate that kind of 
thing, Leeson. I detest this business 
of referring matters to myself,” he cut 
me off with an impatient shake of the 
shoulder. ‘‘ Why the deuce can't you let 
a fellow alone? Keep me out of all 
discussions, and then if you care to 
know what kind of thing sympathy 1s, 
[ will tell you.” 

“Then what 1s it?” 

“Well, then, at its best, the psycho- 
logical definition of the word is no 
more than the etymological, as I have 
already shown you. The external im- 
pression caught at the moment causes 
an internal representation, turning 
directly upon self: then it all depends 
upon the probable analogy of circum- 
stances. To explain it the best way I 
can think of just now, let me say, 
you walk along a narrow road or street: 
at your right hand side there lies 
in the channel our friend of a 
while ago, that fat old lady; at 
your left there is a tipsy man; both 
your hands instinctively go out, one to 
each; but next moment Self says: 
‘Not at all, I am such a fine fellow I 
never could happen to be there at the 
left side; not likely J ever make such 
a beast of myself as to come to this; 
but of course I could not account for 
un orange-pcel or a cabbage-leaf.’ Very 
well, then, here the matter ends, your 
right hand comes back full, your left 
empty. This is sympathy; it is self 
that feels; it is self that gets the relief. 
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I allow, the man or woman that 1s 
richest in sympathies with others is of 
the greatest worth to society; but 
where does the intrinsic merit come in ? 
If you ask me my own particular 
definition of the thing, I am bound to 
tell you that sympathy is but an 
aggravated form of selfishness. You 
can’t possibly show me a single one 
human act that deserves an atom of 
credit; for there is nothing done for 
the sake of the actitself. You wouldn’t 
pick up the fellow in the gutter, 
because he had been beering, and your- 
self are nut in the habit of beering ; if 
you were, then the analogy is estab- 
lished, the inward representation cor- 
responds with the outward impression, 
and the sympathy is complete. You 
proceed accordingly to pick up--—your- 
self. You wouldn’t give half-a-crown 
to a beggar, because a fine fellow lke 
vou never could happen to be in a 
similar position; but you will readily 
launch out a sovereign to somebody you 
have a hking for. This is why you 
hear so often of the poor being good to 
the poor ; it 1s because of the existing 
analogy. Let a poor man become rich, 
his sympathy with his former brothers 
and sisters 1s dead ; things are no longer 
analogous between him and them. Now 
it is no use piling on more; in @ word, 
seek no credit for what you do, you do 
nothing for others—not a bit; it 1s all 
for Self. Have you got any matches 
about you ? ” 

‘“T—I think—yes, here. Ah, but 
how stupid of me,” I concluded, struck 
with a sudden recollection. “You 
surely couldn't have had your break- 
fast; are you coming out? Let us get 
into some restaurant.”’ 

‘No outing to-day, boy,” he replied, 
lighting his pipe. ‘“ There’s no work in 
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the library to-day; and to go out on 
any other pretext will be giving a hint 
to the beast to break loose; and I 
don’t want that to-day. This is the 
philosopher’s day, and he stays at 
home.”’ 

“Then how are things to be 
managed ? You must have some 
breakfast, and I can't bear to face your 
worthy landlady.”’ 

“H'm! you are a child frightened at 
the sight of a skull. Aren’t there skulls 
everywhere? The most are oovered 
with masks made to deceive you; Is 
she the worse for having thrown off 
hers? I call her an hanest woman for 
that. But that’s not the thing; have 
you got any coin ?”’ 

And in anticipation of an affirmative 
reply, he stooped down under the bed 
and rose up with that tin-can I had 
scen with him the first day I met him. 

“Will you have that full, O’Dowd ?”’ 
I asked, with an incredulous smile. ‘I 
should say it would contain about one 
and a-half gallon ; and then you might 
as well be a beast outside as at home.” 

‘Not hkely, old man. It isn’t in the 
foaming stuff alone the beast has its 
being. I will drink you five times that 
much, and not a sign of a beast vou'll 
see in me.”’ , 

“Then you shall have all you care 
for,” I said, handing a couple of florins, 
as he stood in the door, ready to start. 

In a very short time he came back, 
the vessel full to its brim, and sur- 
mounted with a creamy, effervescent 
top, ke the snowy peak of a Kerry 
mountain in early spring. 

“ Agh!” he muttered, raising his head 
from above the liquid, and exhaling the 
long, deep breath he had sniffed in. 
“ Bedad, Leeson,’’ he added, “ you are 
a decent fellow. But where is_ the 
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credit due to you ?—never a bit. You 
wouldn’t give me this if you didn’t care 
about me. You have passed dozens on 
your way Just as badly in the need of a 
drop of the stuff as I am; why didn’t 
vou help ‘em to some? The fact is, 
you are going to drink it yourself, vid 
the throat of Dr. William O'Dowd, who 
would feel conflopsicated if it didn’t 
pass that way, and then of course he'd 
be of little good to Leeson, who wants 
him. So never a ‘thank you’ O’Dowd 
has got to say to Leeson. But all the 
same, your health, Leeson; you are a 
jolly decent fellow.”’ 

Thereupon he brushed back his 
moustache, and raised the huge can to 
his lps, as he strained them across to 
their fullest extent, forming a deep 
wrinkle at each corner of the mouth, 
and exposing the lower teeth. The 
whole face was transformed by the 
ravenous play of the muscles in the 
lower jaw. I turned my eyes away. 

“Agh!”’ I heard him utter again, 
putting down the vessel, to my relief 
perhaps more than his. I looked on 
hun now, as he was wiping his mouth 
with the corner of the hoary shect on 
his bed, and, strangely or otherwise, 
the intellectual halo had returned to his 
face with increased light. 

“Now, O'Dowd.” I began, “I see 
you have left yourself open to contra- 
diction ny what vou remarked last. You 
said we never do a bit for others-—* not 
a bit, you said, 
times, 


Surely we do some- 
IT need only fall back upon 
your quotation from Herbert Spencer, 
in Which it is shown that there may be 
eases In which the altruistic eratifica- 
tion exceeds the egolstic one.” 
“Wm!” he rephed, reighting his 
pipe: “what does that amount to ? In 


the first place -- remember, I make 
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allowance by taking Spencer at his 
word—it only shows that the altruistic 
benefit is there; but how does it come 
in? It comes in the capacity of what 
the Greeks used to call a ‘shadow.’ 
You spread the feast for self; others 
come to it by indirect invitation—that’s 
all. But apart from that. Leeson, I 
have to tell you that I never take writers 
at their word. The only book I swallow 
whole, in its Enitheit, Gauzheit, and 
Allhett—to apply or misapply some of 
his own terms—is -Kant’s Ayritth of 
Pure Reason. Look here, Leeson; the 
fellow who gives away a thing which 
he can but ill afford, and gives it 
without letting anybody know, might 
sometimes happen to be the most con- 
temptible thing in creation. He’ll run 
home and lock himself up and brood 
over the business for days upon days. 
‘Oh, what a fine fellow I am to give 
away my last shirt and my last bite!’ 
The affair goes on: ‘Oh my, what a 
noble fellow I aim never to seek credit 
for’ my great doings!’ That’s it, 
Leeson. It corresponds well with that 
hint thrown out by Spencer regarding 
the man in sorrow or great distress, 
who wants to be left strictly alone to 
be brooding over his personal worth, 
contrasting it witht the treatment of 
him by either gods or men. And this 
is precisely what you find in Shelley, 
when he sings: ‘Our sweetest songs 
are those that tell of saddest thought.’ 
Why? Because when you are sung to 
of the dead, of your own afflictions, of 
certain unquenchable yearnings, and 
so forth, your transcendent merits are 
brought into greater prominence before 
your eyes by contrast of treatment re- 
ceived. 

«Phere now,’ he finished up, taking 
the can again in his hand, “ poets are 
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seers, after all. But, of course, they see 
intuitively, hike women; they can’t give 
you any data.”’ 

“ But I tell you what it is, Leeson,” 
he recommenced, after a second draught, 
“there is one form of pure altruism, 
and that can only take place by spon- 
taneous act——fling the thing out, and 
devil may care who gets it or what 
becomes of it. That's why we Irish 
are such a fine race: we do things on 
the impulse—no forethought, no after- 
thought, no consulting of self before 
doing, no slapping it on the back after. 
Bedad, we are a _ glorious people, a 
splendid people—eh, Leeson ?”’ 

“That's right,” I replied, feeling a 
fresh warmth pervading me. “I am 
delighted to have you wind up _ like 
this. Your wholesale condemnation of 
all human doings is indeed chilling. 
And, after all, what does it matter, self 
or no self? We are all so much bound 
up in one another that it really makes 
the one part of the other. What is it 
that brings the tear to our eye when we 
hear of a brave deed, an act of devotion, 
whether to parents, country, friends, or 
humanity at large; or when we hear of 


suffering, no matter how far back in 
time and space? What is it, again, 
that impels us to turn round in search 
of participators, when we look at a fine 
sight, when we see a fine piece of 
poetry, a painting, or even a joke which 
appeals to us? ‘Truly we are all one— 
one in all, all in one. And now that 
you are a really good fellow, O’ Dowd, I 
am going to spend the day with you. 
Besides, I fear I shall have to deny 
myself the pleasure of your society from 
this out, for a time at any rate, as I 
shall be getting busy with my work. 
So let us make a full day of it.” 

“What work is it that you are going 
to do?” he asked, with eagerness. 

“Well »’ I rephed, reluctantly, 
“JT wil tell you, though I scarcely 
expect your sympathy in the inatter. 
But you had better get your landlady to 
fetch up for us some kind of a luncheon 
—there’s a good fellow.”’ 

“She’s got some fine crubeens in 
the window,” he suggested, disappear- 
ing down the stairs, without waiting for 
my assent, or the reverse. 


HALITVACK. 
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REVENGE OF 


THE FOUR 


WITH DRAWINGS 


FROM STUDIES OF TYPES IN THE ROGUES’ GALLERY 


By Jos1anh FLYNT AND FRANCIS WALTON 


Mike Eady: 


NE evening, or rather one morning, 
in May, 189-, in the ‘“Shide,” 
which everybody knows, though 

that is not its name, a mixed company 
of men and women were glad that thev 
were young. They drank and smoked, 
and listened while ‘“ darkies *’ explained, 
to the accompaniment of three guitars, 
that ‘ we find the Western Union a con- 
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venience, no matter where we roam”; 
and that “we will telegraph our baby, 
who'll send ten or twenty maybe ; and 
we won't have to walk back home.” 

In marked contrast with the other 
visitors, there sat close about a table, in 
earnest consultation, four celebrities 
Whom ‘the house” treated with dis- 
tinguished deference. 

There is a little black book, without 
a title or title-page, in which very good 
woodeuts inay be seen of the faces of 
the four celebrities, and of others, friends 
and rivals of the four. ‘There are also 
excellent photographs of the four, and 
of their friends and rivals ; and on each 
of the photographs, as on each of the 
woodcuts, Is a number, and correspond- 
ing to each number there is a minute 
description, beginning with Name and 
Alias and ending in Remarks. This 
book and these photographs are not 
dealt in by the trade, neither are they 
for sale or general distribution ; they are 
made for the use of men who commit 
such portraits to memory as if they 
were words in a strange language, and 
who walk abroad, with the knowledge 
thus acquired, with a deliberate wish to 
make trouble. 

These four celebrities were persons 
of varied accomplishments, and of con- 
siderable capital and industry, which 
they placed at the service of an appre- 
ciativepublic. Whereverthere gathered 
people whose confidence was greater 
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than their diseretion, and who were 
willing to back their opinion, the four 
lent them every facility, thereby benefit- 
ing them and forming them in the self- 
knowledge which philosophers declare 
1s the beginning and the end of wisdom. 
The four were clever with their hands, 
had mastered in some of its most profit- 
able applications the truth that motion 
inay be quicker than sight, and drew a 
steady revenue from the desire of man- 
kind to learn by experience. Their 
fellow-countrymen showed their appre- 
ciation of talents like these, first, by 
enriching the possessors by private con- 
tribution, and then from tiie to time 
by offering them public receptions at 
which speeches were in order, and by 
tendering them for a considerable period 
the hospitahty of the State. It should 
In justice be added that every one of 
the four was of a retiring disposition 
and shunned these public attentions 
whenever possible. 

This May evening in the ‘Slide,’ 
they had met by appointment in the 
way of business. Their business for the 
moment seemed to consist in the atten- 
tive contemplation of a calendar of local 
shows and festivals, and generally of 
occasions on which, anywhere in the 
United States in the next three months, 
extraordinary crowds would congregate. 
At any expense of labour or of incon- 
venience to themselves, they were am- 
bitious to afford their services to the 
greatest number in the greatest number 
of places, in the shortest space of time 
possible. The question of the day was, 
in which part of the country and with 
what ‘“‘ graft”’ the benefit of their ser- 
vices should first be offered. The four 
had travelled widely and observantly, 
but not always in one another’s com- 
pany; and there were differences of 
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opinion in regard to the territory most 
likely, at once, to receive them with 
due appreciation, and to respect the 
modesty which disinclined them to 
public attentions. 

Mr. Kady, called ‘‘ Mike” among his 
intimates, and “Tier 4, No. 30,896 ’ 
among the attendants at a mansion of 
more than monastic seclusion, favoured 
a preliminary jaunt to a re-union of 
Civil War Veterans to be held in the 
South; he backed up the suggestion 
with promises of success, which, on ac- 
count of his experience and age—he 
had just passed his fifty-sixth year— 
were listened to with marked attention. 

“There’s more suckers in a day in 
that part of the country,” he declared, 
‘than there is up here in a week. 
We've all been in the hill country. in 
West Virginia on circus days, ain’t we ? 
Well, the class 0’ people you find there 
ure runnin’ loose all over the South. 
They take in ’bout*’one show a season, 
aun’ when they get to town they rubber 
so that they ain't thinkin’ ’bout their 
leathers at all. W’y, I’ve seen those 
yaps come to town and throw up their 
hands at sights that a Bowery kid 
wouldn’t drop a cigarette snipe to see. 
Put ’em in front of a side-show’s ban- 
ners, an’ they’ll screw their necks till 
you'd think they was never going to 
get ‘em in shape again. They work 
like steers on their farms an’ don’t see 
enthin’ excitin’ more ’n once or twice & 
year, an’ when a big thing comes along 
it staggers ‘em. 

“The same class o’ yaps is goin’ to 
be at the re-union. I can see jus’ exactly 
how the thing ’s goin’ to be. Those old 
soldiers, you know, ’ll come in from the 
country an’ rubber themselves silly. 
They’ll chew the rag right in a crowd, 
blockin’ up the way an’ makin’ pushes 
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so’s a bloke won't need anv stalls. 
Colonel Jim-Jams from Kentucky ’ll 
see Captain Coffee Cooler from New 
Orleans, an’ they'll beller an’ holler, an’ 
han’ round plug tobacco an’ fine cut 
right in a big jamb, an’ Jim-Jams ’Il 
suggest amunt Julep. Then they'll push 
an’ squeeze to get out o' the crowd, an’ 
off comes the poke. You know the 
single-handed worker, Sneezy Johnson ? 
Well, he told me not more’n six weeks 
avo that jus’ such yaps as Jim-Jams an’ 
Coffee Cooler stalled for ‘im atagatherin’ 
in South Carolina better’na trained push. 
‘W’y, Mike,’ he says, ‘I don’t want no- 
thin’ easier ’n gettin’ those people to 
bite. They're just hke sheep. Let some- 
body holler ‘ There comes the ele- 
phants!” an’ they crowd an’ shove ’s if 
they was a bughouse. I was amongst 
‘om When Brvan struck Atlanta, an’ it’s 
real truth, my hands actually got tired 
weedin’ the leathers I pulled up.’ Now, 
IT tell you, blokes, we don’t want to lose 
a chance lke the re-union ‘less there's 
somethin’ a dern sight better somewhere 
else. It won't cost us over ten days 
to take it In, an’ then we can jump 
West, or where you like.” 

“Youre all night ‘bout the vaps bitin’, 
Mike,” remarked Mr. Burras, familiarly 
known as “ Larry,’ “but there’s goin’ 
to be an all-fired big push o° guns at 
that re-union, an’ you know how those 
vaps are. Thev take the bait hke cat- 
fish, but look out when the hollerin’ 
begins. Wy, they nearly Iwnched Jerry 
Suuapson an’ the Michigan Wid im a jerk 
town in Georgia las’ winter The two 
Was hittin’ it up pretty lively, and an 
old Hooster woke up out o° one of his 
dreams While the Kid's fist was in his 
pocket, an’ he went bellowin’ lke a 
moose all over the shop. If the coppers 
hadn't Jumped in an’ rescued the Ixid, 
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the yaps ‘nd ‘a’ croaked ‘1m sure, an’ It 
cost his push a thousand plunks to spring 
him from the coppers. There’s goin’ to 
be a ng push o’ visitin’ coppers at the 
re-union, too, an’ if any of ’em knows us 
they'll beef dead sure ‘less we square 
‘em, an’ thev'll beef anvhow if the guns 
go it too strong, an’ that’s jus’ what's 
goin’ to happen. There'll be such a lot 
o suckers that the guns ’ll work ’em 
hard, an’ there'll have to be a lot o’ 
springin’ done. My advice is—course 
if they ain’t nothin’ better- -that we take 
in the through rattlers on the Pennsy 
or the Central for the next few weeks, 
an’ go it sort o’ quiet-like till we see how 
things are pannin’ out. Them passcn- 
gers on the through rattlers are alwavs 
good for twenty-five or fifty, an’ we can 
sive ’em the change an’ raise rackets. 
At night we can pull off some Pullman 
pokes. I ain’t stuck on this kind o’ 
wraftin’, but it’s my opinion that it ‘Il 
suit us better’n the re-union will at this 
stage o’ the game.” 

Mr. Renn, with the descriptive mon- 
key “Shorty,” agreed with Mr. Burras 
that the re-union was impracticable ; 
but for reasons which the others under- 
stood, but did not seriously consider, 
favoured remaining in town, and “ tak- 
ing im” such events as funerals until 
the season was more advanced. ‘Goin’ 
to be some big stiffs to work at this 
month,” he remarked appreciativelvy, 
‘an’ if wedon't attend to ‘em somebody 
else will—take my tip for that.” Mr. 
Renn was engaged to be married to ‘a 
sweet little thing” on the East side, and, 
as his companions well knew, was not 
competent to make acceptable sugges- 
tions. 

Mr. lrood, affectionately termed 
“Tiddu”’ by an indulgent wife, as well 
as by his three “ pals,” proposed a jaunt 
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through the great State of Ohio, and 
made good his reasons for the selection 
of this locality with very convincing 
arguments and illustrations. 

‘‘There’s no use talkin’, blokes,’ he 
said, ‘‘ there ain’t been no improvement 
on old Ohio in any State o’ the Union. 
She’s been touched up right an’ left, 
backward an’ forward, an’ sideways 
an’ crossways, an’ there she sits still, 
sayin’: ‘Gimme some more, honey, 
gimme some more.’ W’y, blokes, it’s 
one o’ the phenomenons o’ the age, as 
Jimmy the Greek used to say, the way 
Ohio has been ripped open by politicians 
an’ guns, an’ keeps as chipper as ever. 
W’y, them railroad junctions o’ hers 
has been touched up for the last twenty- 
five years, an’ they’re as good as Govern- 
ment bonds yet. Better, by Jove. I 
don’t want any neater graft than floating 
‘round them junctions. An’ I’d hke to 
know where there’s another State where 
you can fix things the way you can in 
Ohio. The politicians ’a’ got the State 
by the throat, an’ you know as well as 
[do that where they get their graft in 
guns can too. | 

‘““Now’s the time when the circuses 
begin their rounds, an’ the thing for us to 
do is to jump over there, tie up one of the 
shows an’ jus’ take its dates. I was over 
there last season with Myers an’ Randell, 
an’ we only had to make one spring 
an’ that didn’t cost us over six hundred. 
By August we had six thousand plunks, 
even money, banked. We can’t do any 
better’n that anywhere, an’ I say that 
we hunt up a good sneak an’ climber 
(sneak-thief and burglar) an’ jump over 
there.” 

“Do you know what fixers are trav- 
ellin’ with the show ?”’ asked Mr. Eady. 

“There ain’t been changes. I saw 
Cincinnati Red day before yesterday, 
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an’ he said the shows had the same 
coppers. Some of ’em has come up a 
little in their commission charges, but 
most of ’em are askin’ twenty per cent., 
same as usual. Fifteen per cent. goes 
With some of ’em if you ain’t on the 
dip, an’ are jus’ doin’ the sure thing act.”’ 

This conversation took place in the 
inscrutable lifeless enunciation of the 
profession. The night festival in the 
“Shde” was still at its height, and 
above all the sound of light laughter, of 
popping corks and shuffling feet, the 
voices of three “ darkies’”’ proclaimed to 
the accompaniment of the three guitars 
that they “ had got a horseless carriage 
an’ footman, too, an’ yellow coachmen 
by the score;’’ that they had ‘said 
good-bye to all the coons, ’cause we 
aint’ poor no more.”’ 

* * 

Adolph Hochheimer, Mayor at this 
time of the city of Cornville, was a 
politician of the school whose first prin- 
ciple it is to let the people have what- 
ever they want, provided always they 
want it badly enough to make a fuss 
about it. He was not one of those 
spurious republicans whose notion of 
political liberty is that every man be 
allowed to govern both himself and 
every one else according to the dictates 
of his own conscience. He believed in 
the sacred right of the working majority 
to indulge in the particular shade of 
misgovernment for which it hasa fancy, 
and in the sacred duty of the minority 
to submit, without offensive partisan- 
ship except for campaign purposes. In 
the absence of a preference on the part 
of the people so marked that they are will- 
ing to make a fuss about it, he believed 
in the right of the Governor to please his 
friends, and in particular his most dearly 
cherished friend, which is to say, him- 
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self. He had qualified himself in general : 


for knowing what the people want by 
offering them for years the hospitality of 
his bar-room; they wanted insatiably 
to pay infinite “nickels” for infinite 
glasses of indifferent beer, which cost 
him half-a-cent apiece; they made it 
impossible for him to take the amount 
of rest allowed 
him in_ the 
early morning 
hours and on 
Sundays by 
an indulgent 
“licence.” His 
apprenticeship 
to high politics 
he began when 
he constructed 
his first block 
of tenement 
houses, with 
thinner walls wid 
and less com- 
modious apart- 
ments than the 
law commands ; 
he was obliged 
to “ square ”’ 
everybody and 
keep them 
“squared,” and 
they showed an 
equal facility in 
taking on the required shape and in 
losing it again, 

As chief executive of the city of Corn- 
ville, he had succeeded an incumbent 
who had been the candidate of a reform 
party. A reform party in the United 
States is usually an acute disorder of 
the body politic, a spasm of virtue, very 
disagreeable to any one with a sense of 
dignity. A reform party that has elected 
its candidates becomes a lingering 
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disease. The men of light and leading 
in the city of Cornville, who had ob- 
jected to other men getting their little 
bills “ jobbed,’’ found it impossible to 
get their own little bills ‘ jobbed.” 
The case was intolerable. Mayor 
Renshaw was a Cato, the Censor in 
every man’s street ; and no considerable 
body of human 
beings has ever 
professed a wish 
(and stuck to 
the profession) 
to be as good 
_as Cato. Mayor 
Renshaw was 
so good as to 
be unpleasant, 
and was the 
cause of an un- 
pleasant good- 
ness in others. 
Mayor Hoch- 
heimer was 
elected as the 
“regular ’’ can- 
didate to the 
open rejoicing 
of almost every 
one else; and 
the body politic 
resumed a con- 
dition of health. 
Every one found 
it possible to get his little bill “ jobbed ; ”’ 
and the new executive, out of whom 
hitherto, as a man of business, politics 
had made money, began to reap the 
harvest of his long studies, and with per- 
fect mastery made money out of politics. 
On the morning that the “ Great and 
Only Combination Circus and Mena- 
gerie’’ was getting ready for the after- 
noon entertainment in the city of Corn- 
ville, a gentleman in the full-jewelled 
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regimentals of a sport, but with a badge 
on his waistcoat which proclaimed him 
‘to be a private detective, called at the 
Mayor’s office in the Town Hall, and 
asked for an interview with ‘“ The 
Honourable Mr. Hochheimer.” The 
interview was granted him. ° 

‘Good morning, Mr. Hochheimer. 
This is a pleasant day.” 

“Very pleasant, sir, very pleasant. 
Take a seat, sir. Don’t know as I ever 
saw @ pleasanter at jest this season of 
the year.” 

The two men made mental notes 
upon each other while these original 
courtesies were being exchanged. The 
private detective speculated on whether 
Mr. Hochheimer was “ workable,” and 
the Mayor decided that the private 
detective was in a very lucrative busi- 
ness to be able to afford so impressive a 
uniform. i 

‘IT am the special officer, Mr. Hoch- 
heimer, of the ‘Great and Only Com- 
bination Circus and Menagerie,’ which 
is to show here this afternoon and 
evening; and I have taken the hberty 
of presenting complimentary tickets to 
vour Chief of Police, and am here now 
to offer some to you. We should be 
very glad if you would make use of the 
half-dozen in this envelope. We shall 
feel honoured if you can find the time 
to visit the entertainments in person.” 

‘Very kind, sir, very kind. I judge 
from the posters about town that you 
have a very attractive show.” 

“Yes, we offer the public a varied 
programme. I think I may say very 
varied, sir.” 

It is strictly to be noted that this ex- 
change of commonplaces was not inepti- 
tude; in the language of the prize ring, 
it was sparring for an opening. 

The Mayor, who was approached in 
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this manner on an average of twice a 
week, was perfectly aware that the 
circus representative's business was not 
yet transacted. He leaned back in his 
chair in an attitude of expectation. 

‘‘“Mr. Hochheimer,’” the detective 
continued at last, ‘besides being the 
special officer of the circus company, I 
am also the business representative of 
some of the ‘side show’ concerns con- 
nected with the circus.”’ 

“Just so,” said the Mayor. 

““They are harmless little games of 
chance, you know, at which the visitor 
to the show may take in twenty times 
his money, or may be fifty times,” said 
the detective, who laboured to be accu- 
rate. ‘ We run the games, you know, 
more to draw a crowd before the circus 
than anything else; it isn’t at all our 
notion to make money out of the games, 
except just to pay expenses. They're, 
so to speak, a kind of advertisement. 
We thought,” concluded the detective, 
with childlike simplicity, “that we ought 
to explain this to you beforehand.” 

“ What is the nature of these games?’’ 
asked the Mayor, also with childhke 
simplicity. 

‘“ Er—well, one is a variation of the 
old shell-game that as a boy you doubt- 
less yourself became acquainted with. 
Then we are experimenting with a 
little wheel and a pea that we have been 
led to believe might entertain the boys. 
The pea goes skipping around, you 
know, and if it stops at the right place, 
the boy wins.”’ 

Here there was a really impressive 
pause. The Mayor's face had become 
of a portentous gravity; he cleared his 
throat as if preparatory to the declara- 
tion of a moral principle. 

“There are but two other matters in 
regard to which I need trespass upon 
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vour attention,” said the astute middle- 
Inan, Who did not conceive it possible 
the Mayor could at the moment have 
aunything to say that would be to the 
profit of his employers. “It is the 
wish of the gentlemen who are handling 
the little games of which I speak to 
testify their gratitude to your charming 
town for the 
hospitality — it 
showed — tlicm 
the last time 
they were here.” 
his certainly 
demonstrated a 
Christian spirit 
on the part of 
two at least of 
his emplojers. 
The hospitahty 
to which they 
had been treated 
on their — last 
visit to Corn- 
ville had 
sisted mainly in 
anew and per- 
fectly snug suit 
of tar and 
feathers. “They 
Wish to distri- 
bute ---er— five 
hundred dollars 
amongst = your 
private charities, and would regard it 
as a great favour if you, Mr. Hoch- 
heimer, who can apply the money with 
so much more discretion than is at all 
possible to us outsiders, would take 
charge of the funds.” 

Here he produced a neat package 
which he laid on the desk before the 
Mayor. The Mayor's face assumed a 
look of extreme abstraction. 

«The other little matter relates only 


COn- 


to the matter of police protection. It 
is the policy of the ‘Great and Only’ 
to rely largely upon the local police for 
protection ; paying liberally, of course, 
for the extra service they request. They 
find this policy —er—more satisfactory 
to every one. I am about to speak to 
your Chief of Police on the subject, but 
thought it more 
courteous first 
to address you, 
particularly as 
it seems much 
simpler to make 


one arranve- 
nent for the 


protection of the 
grounds as a 
whole — the 
main show, the 
side shows, and 
—er-—well all 
the little booths 
that are set up 
along with the 
main show.” 
“Has the 
show taken out 
its licence ? ”’ 
asked the 
Mayor, with the 
politeness of a 
man who can 
take in an idea 
skull cracked to 


Adolph Hochheimer, 
Mayor of Cornville. 


without having his 
make room for it. 

“The licence? Oh, yes, Mr. Mavor, 
the licence is all nght.” 

‘“T will consider the matter of which 
you speak with the Chief of Police,” 
sald the Mayor, with the grand air. 
The Chief of Police was the commander 
of fifteen constables and one van. 

‘“Tt’s a pleasure to meet a gentleman 
who has had experience of affairs,’’ said 
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the polite middleman, rising to take his 
leave. ‘‘I was happy to see that you 
were put in office by a majority which 
promises a re-election.” 

‘‘Hope your show will have every 
success,” said the Mayor. ‘ Hope you 
will have fair weather.” 

“ To-day, at all events, is a pleasant 
day,”’ said the detective. 

“Very pleasant, sir, very pleasant ; 
don’t know that I ever saw a pleasanter 
at jest this-season of the year.” 

* * * * 

There was still an hour to while away 
before the afternoon entertainment in 
the big tent of the “Great and Only 
Combination Circus and Menagerie ”’ 
would begin. The parade had taken 
place in the morning, and the visitors 
to the show were gathering on the 
show grounds. Since early morning 
they had packed the highways that 
converge at Cornville as the spokes of a 
wheel converge at the hub. The town 
had never before, except during the 
“Free Silver” Presidential struggle, 
when the successful contestant had 
favoured the town with a Pullman car 
platform speech, contained such a mot- 
ley collection. Crops were promising, 
the distinguished fellow-citizen in 
Washington had promised “good 
times,’ the omnipotent stockbroker in 
Cleveland was backing the distinguished 
fellow-citizen—amnd it was only once a 
year that the “ Great and Only” visited 
Cornville. 


The ‘“‘ yaps’”’ as Mr. Eady had called. 


them, or, if you prefer it, the “ back- 
bone and intelligence of a great nation,” 
as the great President had assured them 
he felt them to be, had passed a private 
resolution that for the time being their 
line fences could be ‘goll darned.” 
They were going to take “a day off.” 


The four celebrities were present to 
lend the charms of surprise ta the 
occasion. | 

Mr. Renn, who, on account of the 
“sweet little thing’’ on the East side 
had favoured remaining at home and 
‘workin’ the stiffs,” was playing his 
part behind the counter of a little booth 
to which he allured the backbone and 
intelligence of the great nation with 
cries of “Sixteen to one, gentlemen, 
sixteen gold plunks for one—if you 
choose the right colour; it’s a mere 
charity I’m offerin’ you, jus’ to advertise 
the clown in the show. Sixteen to one— 
beats Bryan hollow: step up gentle- 
men an’ try your luck-—sixteen to one !”’ 
The “sweet little thing’? on Second 
Avenue would never have recognised 
her beloved ‘Shorty”’ in the earnest 
exhorter beseeching the crowd to ‘take 
a spin on his wheel,’’ which was the 
wheel of fortune. There was a flavour 
in his speech, and an intense look in his 
face, that, it 1s to be feared, the “‘ sweet 
little thing’’ had never been favoured 
with. The Under-World makes love 
more or less as the Upper-World does ; 
like the Upper-World it also becomes 
really in earnest when it makes money. 

“Dodd gast that squirt of a wheel 
anyhow—Soy, you, behind there, when 
am I goin’ to win? You got fiveo’ my 
dollars, an’ I ain’t won oncet.”’ 

The words were deceiving and un- 
natural, but Mr. Eady’s voice was the 
same in Ohio as in the “Slide.” He 
was a better “tool”? than “stall,” as 
the Upper-World knew to its sorrow ; 
but “tools” have no function in sure 
thing games, and he was doing his best 
to make the people “ bite.” 

“ Roller again. Ill chance another ; 
wake or break, win or bust. The old 
woman ‘ll dress me down, but shucks! 
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hard words don’t lower the price 0’ 
eggs.” 

The wheel began to slacken its pace 
for the sixth time. The little pea 
lingered exasperatingly near the blanks, 
Mr. Renn made a slight movement with 
his foot, the pea moved slowly toward 
the winning colours. The wheel 
stopped. 

‘‘Here’s your money, sir, See if it’s 
right before you leave; ten fives an’ 
three tens. Make room for the rest— 
sixteen to one, gentlemen—if you choose 
the right colour—a mere charity I’m 
offerin’ you, jus’ to advertise the show. 
Step up gentlemen, don’t let the yrass 
grow on your luck. Circus day comes 
but once a year—don’t push there. 
Take your time. Time’s only thing 
cheaper ’an circus lemonade; the big 
tent don’t open for an hour yet. Easy 
there, I tell you. You two fellows in 
front stop your shovin’.” 

Mr. Burras and Mr. Ford were lead- 
ing the innocents to the slaughter. 
The innocents could hardly wait to be 
led: they jostled Mr. Eady aside before 
he could count his winnings, and for- 
tune’s wheel had made a number of 
turns by the time he broke through the 
surging mob and made his way to the 
rear to spur on those who still held 
back. It was “a hot time” such as 
the four celebrities had prayed for; the 
‘Hoosier pineth for eddication,” Mr. 
Eady said, and the Hoosier gotit. The 
three “stalls”? had to turn policeman 
and keep the crowd back, it was so 
eager to learn by experience. Dollars, 
in silver and paper, were thrust to Mr. 
Renn’s hands with a rapidity which at 
times came very near making him for- 
get to halt the pea at the losing colours. 
There was grumbling among the losers ; 
but fatuity 1s infinite and inexhaustible 
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in the ranks behind the first, and people 
in the rear elbowed those in front of 
them aside in their haste to benefit the 
eloquent Renn. Sixteen in exchange 
for one! and every man convinced 
beforehand of his natural and inalien- 
able luck! Cornville did not come to 
its senses till a few minutes before the 
entertainment in the big tent began. 
Then there were remarks more militant 
than consoling, ‘‘ Mob ’em,” cried one 
indignant citizen who had sown dollars 
and reaped wisdom and scornedit. The 
life of a celebrity is hard: there were 
even members of the crowd who sug- 
gested tar and feathers. But they 
reckoned without the Powers That 
Rule. ‘Clear the way here,’ com- 
manded the Chief of Police, at the head 
of an imposing squad sworn in for the 
day “No crowding.” Incidentally, 
the Chief received ten per cent. of the 
net proceeds , 

“But, Chief, we’ve been done,” pro- 
tested a bucolic chorus. 

“Get out, you milk skins; go in an’ 
see the show.”’ And the Chief whisked 
them aside. 

“ But, Chief,” screamed a little Ger- 
man, “I vant mem money back. I 
loose two dollars. Dose fellows is 
slickers, I vant to tell you.” 

‘Choke it off, Dutchy, you're excited. 
Take a run round the ring with the 
baby elephant.” 

‘Bei Gott, I vill do noddings of de 
kint. I go straight to de Mayor. Vill 
some off you peoples go mit me?” 

The entertainment had begun, and 
the “ peoples ” were there to see it; but 
ten who had lost heavily agreed to 
accompany the German to the Mayor's 
office. They were not influential or 
prominent, but the majority of them 
were voters, and the Mayor was amen- 
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able to reason when reason took the 
form of applied mathematics. 

“Do you mean to say that they are 
running skin games — gambling — on 
the show grounds ?”’ asked the initiated 
Mayor. 

“ Bei Gott, dat’s vot I tell you. Von 
man, he tell me I get seventy dollars 
for two. Dot is a lie. Alzo I loose 
mein two dollars. Ven peopl s loose 
money, dat is gambling—in Cherminny, 
in Amerika, bei Gott, eferywhere ! "’ 

“Gentlemen, you surprise me: I will 
see that those games are stopped im- 
mediately. I am glad you called my 
attention to the matter. I have to 
thank you in the name of the city of 
Cornville. Good afternoon, gentlemen ; 
it is upon such public-spirited citizens as 
you that every official who is interested 
in good government must depend.”’ 

The afternoon entertainment of the 
“Great and Only” circus was drawing 
to a close, the chariots were tearing 
around the big ring on their last lap, 
the speculators were getting ready to 
leave, and the performers for the ‘“ con- 
cert” after the “show” were peeping 
through the curtains of their dressing- 
rooms to see how many had been per- 
suaded to wait to see them do their 
“stunt.” The four celebrities and the 
gentleman in the full-jewelled regi- 
mentals of a sport—the “ special ofticer ” 
of the “Great and Only ’’-—were in 
solemn conclave just outside the main 
entrance. 

“The Chief says the Mayor has 
ordered the games shut down,” said the 
special officer ; “told me to tell you ’t 
he'd have to make a pitch if you give 
the wheel another turn. It’s all off.”’ 

“But we ain’t even got our fixin’ 
money back yet,’ objected Mr. Burras. 
“We'll be losers if we have to quit now.” 


oy 


we 


He threw an accent of really moral 
indignation into the word losers. 

‘“ Losers in a pig’s eye! ” exclaimed 
Mr. Frood. ‘If you'll stand for the 
dip!’ and he gave the special officer a 
dig in the ribs with his thumb—“ we'll 
get our dough back ten times over. 
How much commission have you got to 
have ?”’ 

‘“ Seeing how things is runnin’, I can’t 
risk 1t under twenty-five per cent.” 

“Will you square the hollers? ” 

“Tf they don’t holler too loud.”’ 

“Done!” 

It was the crowd that was ‘“ done.” 
Mr. Eady graciously consented to re- 
sume his old role of “tool,” and the 
other three hummed the tune of the 
pickpocket’s song : 

Oh, we are three stalls, 
Three jolly old stalls, 
We live like royal Turks ; 


We're on the dip to win our chuck. 
To h—1l with the man that works! 


The band began to play, the flag of 
the main entrance to the big tent was 
thrown open, the crowd rushed out, and 
the four celebrities started ‘to do busi- 
ness." 

So long as Cornville lasts and reminis- 
cences are permissible, the story of the 
business that the four did will be told 
and retold. It was arevenge which has 
become classic, even in blasé “ gun”’ 
circles. As Mr. Frood graphically put 
it—“ The crowd was simply ripped 
open.” When it had dispersed, and men 
went over the grounds to clean up for 
the rush and departure of the evening, 
the ‘“‘ weeded leathers” filled to over- 
flowing a bushel basket. The Cornville 
public prints of the next day’s issue esti- 
mated 3,000 dollars changed hands dur- 
ing the short space of time that the four 
were active. There was “ beefing”’ 
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galore, but the ‘Great and Only ”’ folded 

its tent and stole away in the night, and 

the special officer squared no “ hollers.”’ 
bal * * & 

The hfe in the “Slide” was at its 
height. The three negroes were strum- 
ming their guitars and vociferating in 
chorus: 


I'se got a little baby, but she’s out o’ sight — 
I talk to her across the telephone ; 

I’se never seen ma honey, but she’s mine all right, 
So take ma tip an’ leave dis gal alone. 


The room was full of smoke, the con- 
stable on the “beat” was getting his 
‘eye opener ”’ at the back door, and the 
Salvation Army lassie in full uniform 
was ostentatiously vending her tracts. 
The four celebrities sat at their favourite 
table, drinking champagne. There had 
been toasts to Cornville, to Mayor 
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TYNHE sleeper on the 3.35 a.m. cle- 
vated tram from the Harlem 
Bridge, New York, was awake for 

once. The sleeper is the last car in the 

train, and has its own set that snores 
nightly in the same seats, grunts with 

fixed inhospitalty at the intrusion of a 

stranger, and Is on terms with Conrad, 

the German conductor, who knows each 
one of his passengers and wakes him 
up at his station. The sleeper is unique. 

It is run for the benefit of those who 

ride init, not for the company’s. It 

not only puts them off properly ; it 
waits for them, if they are not there. 

The conductor knows that they will 

come. They are men, mostly, with 

small homes beyond the bridge, whose 


Hochheimer, to the “ Great and Only,” 
and to The Crowd; and Mr. Frood rose 
to reply to ‘‘ Ohio.” 

‘‘The dear old State,’ and he struck 
the Fourth of July orator’s attitude. 
‘May she keep her junctions open,’ 
cherish her fixers, never go back on 
guns, an’ breed a fresh crop o’ suckers 
ev'ry year—drink it down !”’ 

-CHorus: “ Drink it down!” 

And the three negroes, under the in- 
spiration of fate, which does things 
handsomely, struck into the chorus : 


Get your money's worth, I've had my gin an’ feel 
Thighty glad ; 
Get your-money's worth, an’ have a good time but 
don’t get bad. 
Get your money’s worth, dance yourself clean 
off the earth, 
If you want to have fun 
Bring your razor an’ your gun, 
Au’ get your money's worth !’ 
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work takes them down town to the 
markets, the post office and the busy 
marts of the city long before cock-crow. 
The day begins in New York at all 
hours. 

Usually the sleeper is all that its 
name implies, but this morning it was 
as far from it as could be. <A party of 
young pcople, fresh from a neighbour- 
hood hop, had come on board and filled 
the rear end of the car. Their feet 
tripped yet to the dance, and snatches 
of “The Beautiful Blue Danube ” 
floated through the train between peals 
of laughter and little girlish shrieks. 
The regulars glared, discontented, in 
strange seats, unable to go to sleep. 
Only the railroad yardmen dropped off 
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promptly as they came in. Theirs was 
the shortest ride, and they could least 
afford to lose time. 

Across the passage sat a group of 
three apart ; a young man, 4 girl, and a 
little elderly woman, with lines of care 
and hard work in her patient face. She 
guarded carefully three umbrellas, a 
very old and faded one, and two that 
were new and of silk, which she held in 
her lap, though it had not rained for a 
month. He was a likely young fellow, 
tall and straight, with the thoughtful 
eye of a student. His dark hair fell 
nearly to his shoulders, and his coat 
had a foreign cut. The girl was a 
typical child of the city, slight and 
graceful of form, dressed in good taste 
and with a bright, winning face. The 
two chatted confidentially together, 
forgetful of all else, while mamma, be- 
tween them, nodded sleepily in her seat. 

A sudden burst of white light flooded 
the car. 

‘Hey! Ninety-ninth Street !’’ called 
the conductor and rattled the door. 
The railroad men tumbled out pell-mell, 
all but one; Conrad shook him, and he 
went out, mechanically blinking his 
eves. 

“ Eighty-ninth next! ”’ 
doorway. 

The laughter at the rear end of the 
car had died out. The young people 
in a quieter mood were humming a 
popular love song. Presently above 
the rest rose a clear tenor: 


from the 


O, promise me that some day you and I 

Will take our love together to some sky 

Where we can be alone and faith renew— 

The clatter of the train as it flew 

over a switch drowned the rest. When 
the last wheel had banged upon the frog, 
I heard the young student’s voice m the 
soft accents of Southern Europe: 
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_ Wenn ich in Wien war—’ He 
was telling her of his home and his 
people in the language of his childhood. 
I glanced across. She sat listening 
with kindling eyes. Mamma slumbered 
sweetly ; her worn.old hands clutched 
unconsciously the umbrellas in her lap. 
T'wo Irishmen, having settled a point 
they had been discussing, had dropped 
to sleep too. In the crowded car thie 
two were alone. His hand sought hers 
and met it halfway. 

“Forty-seventh!’’ There was a 
clatter of tin cans below. . The contin- 
gent of milkmen scrambled out of their 
seats and off for the depét. In the lull 
that followed their going, the tenor rose 
from the last seat : 


Those first sweet violets of early spring 

Which come in whispers, thrill us both and sing 
Of love unspeakable that is to be, 

O, promise me! O, promise me. 


The two young people faced each 
other. He had thrown his hat upon 
the seat beside him and held her hand 
fast, gesticulating with his free hand as 
he spoke rapidly, eloquently, eagerly of 
his prospects and his hopes. Her own 
toyed nervously with his coat lapel, 
twisting and twirling a button as he 
went on. What he said might have 
heen heard to the other end of the car 
had there been anybody to listen. He 
was to live here always; his uncle 
would open a business in New York, 
of which he was to have charge, when 
he had learned to know the country and 
its people. It would not be long now, 
and then—and then—— 

“Twenty-third Street!” 

There was a long stop after the levy 
for the ferries had left. The conductor 
went out on the platform and consulted 
with the ticket chopper. He was scru- 
tinising his watch for the second time, 
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when the faint jingle of an eastbound 
car was heard. 

“Here she comes!”’ said the ticket 
chopper. A shout, and a man bounded 
up the steps, three at a time. It was 
an engineer who, to make connection 
with his locomotive at Chatham Square, 
must catch that train. 

“Hullo, Conrad! Nearly missed 
you,” he said as he jumped on the car, 
breathless. 

“ All right, Jack; ” and the conductor 
jerked the bell rope. ‘You made it, 
though.” The train sped on. 

Two lives, heretofore running apart, 
were hastening to a union. The lovers 
had seen nothing, heard nothing but 
each other. His eyes burned as hers 
met his and fell before them. His head 
bent lower until his face almost touched 
hers. His dark hair lay against her 
blonde curls. The ostrich feather on 
her hat swept his shoulder. 

“ Moégst Du mich haben?” he en- 
treated. Above the grinding of the 


wheels as the train slowed up for the 
station a block ahead, pleaded the 
tenor: 


O, promise me that you will take my hand, 
The most unworthy in this lonely land— 


Didshespeak? Her face was hidden, 
but the blonde curls moved with a nod so 
slight that only a lover’s eye could see 
it. He seized her disengaged hand. 
The conductor stuck his head into the 
car. 

“ Fourteenth Street !”’ 

A squad of stout florid men with 
butchers’ aprons started for the door. 
The girl arose hastily. 

“Mamma!” she called, “steh auf! 
Ks ist 14th street.’’ 

The little woman woke up, gathered 
the umbrellas in her arms and bustled 
after the market men, her daughter 
leading the way. He sat as one dream- 
ing. | 

“Ach!” he sighed, and ran his hand 
through his dark hair, “so rasch.”’ 

And he went out after them. 
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Author of ‘‘ The Polar Zone,” “ Jim Wainright’s Kid,” 


OMETIME toward the close of the 
S War there was a bright-faced boy 
in our Old Man's office, known 
then only as ‘“‘Cy.’’ He was, perhaps, 
thirteen or fourteen years old; mostly 
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legs and freckles, as New England boys © 


of that age are prone to be, but bright, 
sharp, and attentive to business. He 
was a boy you’d hke in a minute; but 
he had the engine fever worse than 
most of them have 1t—and even symp- 
toms are bad enough. He hounded me 
for two years about getting him on to 
fire; he struck the Old Man regularly 
twice a week for an opportunity to fire 
or wipe, and he spent all his leisure 
time at the round-house. 

One morning, some time later, I went 
down to take the ‘‘ Esmeralda” out, 
and noticed on the bulletin this legend : 
“Train 12, engine 77; engineer, Alex- 
ander ; fireman, Thompson.” 

“Thompson ? Thompson?” said I, 
half to myself. ‘What fireman is 
that ?”’ 

“ Cy Thompson-—used to be call-bov,” 
said the foreman. “ Why, you know 
‘Cy’ Thompsun ? ”’ 

So you see at last Cy started out on 
his career under the guidance of the 
greatest water-boiler and train-jerker on 
earth—myself. He was soon changed 
off toa regular freight, and became one 
of our best firemen. 

The people of the town had a great 
respect for Cy. His father—a lawyer 
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and other stories. 


—had been killed at Shiloh, and Cy 
supported his widowed mother until her 
death, which occurred shortly after he 
went firing. He was cleanly, orderly, 
studious, and a pleasant fellow to have 
around. He used to go out in society 
some, and when he went it was always 
in the best circles. First he took one 
girl, then another, once ina while being 
seen with the daughter of our general 
manager—but he seemed to have no 
regular ‘‘ steady company.” 

As near as I can remember, it was in 
1872 or 1873 that Cy was promoted. 
He attended strictly to business, and 
inside of six months he had the repu- 
tation of being the best freight man on 
the road. The officers were pleased, 
his companions on the road liked him, 
and he ought to have been more or less 
satisfied with himself, but he wa’n’t. 
All at once there came a great change 
in him. I noticed it first when he 
began to run his engine into town 
without taking off his over-clothes. 
Then he got to loafing about the round- 
house half the time, puttering over his 
engine, telling stories or reading. He 
would come in and stay at the house for 
hours before he would wash up; and the 
water-line advanced steadily from his 
shoulders to his ears, and finally he 
washed only around his mouth, except on 
Sundays. He bought cheap, ill-fitting 
clothes that were always ripped, or had 
buttons off, or wrinkled across the back. 
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He ate his lunch up the road one day 
without washing his hands, and _ his 
fireman said he was as bad as a pig; he 
did so again, and someone else said he 
was a hog; and I never knew how it 
all came about, but it wasn’t long before 
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old. Hogskin laid off three or four 
weeks to entertain her, washed clear 
down to the skin, and bought himself 
a decent suit of clothes. But I don’t 
believe he took his sister anywhere; he 
devoted himself to that boy— bought 


“« ... with the daughter of our General Manager.” 


we were all calling him ‘“ Hogskin” 
Thompson, and I do not know but what 
he deserved it. 

Hogskin Thompson never lost his 
reputation as a good runner; he made 
his engine his home and his idol; she 
was the cleanest and best in the service. 
But he was kept off a passenger run 
when his turn came, on account of his 
personal habits. He saved money; 
but, pshaw! any one can save money 
that gets a man’s wages and lives Jike 
a hog. 

During the Centennial, Hogskin’s 
only sister came home from the West, 
bringing a little son three or four years 


him clothes, whole suits, took him 
everywhere a boy would want to go, 
and loaded him down with playthings. 
But just as soon as the sister went 
home he relapsed into his old habits. 

I saw that the defenceless side of 
Hogskin’s fortress was the children’s 
side; if he was to be recalled from 
associating with himself alone it would 
be through his love for httle children. 
Women he had absolutely ignored since 
he had changed his name from Cy to 
Hogskin. I invited him up to my 
house once, and he came and played 
all evening on the floor with the 
children, and seemed to enjoy it; but 
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he wouldn’t come again. When Fred 
had the scarlet fever, Hogskin asked 
after him every day, and sent him fruit 
and flowers and sweetmeats ; and years 
afterward I found out that he had done 
the same when any child was sick that 
he knew of. He bought many a pair 
of little shoes, filled many a little 
stomach, and many a poor mother had 
cause to feel sorry when Hogskin 
Thompson was banished from New 
England. But, bless you, I never heard 
of his good deeds until after he had 
gone. 

The strike of 1877 sent a good many 
of us out West, but Hogskin Thompson 
was one of the first to leave for ‘parts 
unknown.” He came up to bid me 
good-bye, and I walked down to the 
depot with him, and going down there 
he told me the cause of his great 


“. . . associating with himself alone... 


change. He had loved the daughter of 
our Old Man—the general manager—- 
and, when he was promoted and proved 
himself a good engineer, had considered 


he was worthy of her, as good as she, 
as clean and pure, as well educated, 


‘and as well born, and had told her so, 
asking her to marry him. 


: She thought 
well of him; but her father, who had 
become rich, pooh-poohed the whole 
idea, and talked the foolish girl into the 
belief that she was made of a superior 
sort of brick-dust, and she declined him. 
If he had tried the bold-knight-not-to- 
be-baffled-or-fooled-with plan, the girl 
would have broken her father’s law, 
and I doubt not her own neck, to have 
gotten him ; but he went off in a half- 
morose, half-mad pet, and kept up his 
don’t-care mien, and failed to wash his 
neck, and answered to the name of 
Hogskin, till I rather guess the girl was 
glad she didn’t get him. . 
Hogskin Thompson passed out of 
sight and out of mind. Our boys were 
scattered — far 
and near, and 
of course the 
fellows that 
took our mills 
did not know 
Hogskin. As 
for me, I 
thought of him 
once in a while 
for a year or 
two, and in- 
quired for him 
» Ye \ when I met 
) ¢ i" some of the old 
/ SON gang; but I 
bi don’t believe 
I had thought 
: WIKAMS 48 sof him for ten 
straight vears, 
when, one day, I met him face to face 
in the streets of Boston. He didn’t 
look much hke the Hogskin Thompson 
who was exiled after the strike, but I 
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knew him just the same. He wore a 
plug hat and a good suit of clothes, had 
a clean stand-up collar, patent-leather 


shoes, side whiskers, and that same old 


smile he wore when he was Cy and 
before he became Hogskin—I knew 
him by that smile. I stepped up, 
stuck out my hand, and said: “This is 
Mr. Thompson, I believe, Mr. Cyrus 
Thompson ?” 

‘He wrapped my hand up in his, 
looked me in the eye, and said: ‘“ Hog- 
skin Thompson, sure enough ; but bless 
me if you don’t stick me. But keep 
still, let me see; can’t be Alexander— 
old John Alexander? Well, well ! 
How are you, old man?” 

He pulled my hand through his elbow, 
and we started off down the street like a 
pair of boys. He asked me about eleven 
hundred questions, and I had got in a 
little over a thousand on him when we 
brought up at the door of Young’s Hotel. 
Nothing would do but that I must 
go In and lunch with him; so in I 
went. 

We went up to the parlour, and be- 
fore my eyes had got used to the light, 
in rushed about as handsome a young 
lady as you’d wish to look at, threw her 
arms around Thompson’s neck, and 
called him a dear old papa, and wanted 
to know where in the world he had 
been. That girl was born long before 
1877, if I was any judge, and I was just 
trying to get it straight when in came 
unother, in age perhaps seven, a little 
dream of loveliness, and she had hugs 
for “papa’’ too. Cy saw my _per- 
plexity, and, winking at me gravely, he 
formally introduced each as his daughter, 
and we went to lunch. 

Thompson and his girls went home 
with me that afternoon. The girls 
captured the heart of my wife on sight, 


and inside of fifteen minutes owned the 
place and had taken possession. 

That night, sitting in the room I call 
my ‘den,’ Thompson and I mingled 
the smoke of our cheroots, and went 
over our lives since 1877. After the 
young people had gone to bed and the 
house was still, Mrs. A., woman-fashion, 
came in with her crochet work and sat 
down to listen, until there was a lull in 
the conversation, when she put in her 
oar. 

‘“‘T felt so sorry for your little girl to- 
night, Mr. Thompson,” said she. ‘She 
and our Bess were playing with their 
dolls, and she said, ‘I just wish I had 
a mamma like you has; I ain’t got a 
Inamma at all, and I do want one so 
bad. Papa says my mamma got lost, 
but she will turn up all nmght one of 
these days; but I do want one just 
awfully awful, so I do.’ ” 

Thompson laid his cigar on the 
window-sill, crossed his legs, clasped his 
hands over his knee, and said: “I gness 
T’ll have to tell you where and how I 
got those girls, but say nothing to them 
-—they are happy as thev are. 

“When I left here in 1877, I went 
to New York, where I looked around 
for a few days, and then took steamer 
for New Orleans. I hunted work around 
there forsome time, but gradually worked 
my way West to Texas, where I finally 
struck a job. It was not much of a 
road then, but it is now. I kept the 
job, however, as I had learned from ex- 
perience that jobs were far from being 
plentiful. They gave me an old engine 
that was in pretty bad shape, and as 
there was no shop on the road worth 
the name, I concluded to put the old 
scrap in as good repair as possible my- 
self. 

‘T worked nights and Sundays facing 
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valves, pening out the packing, filing 
brasses, etc., etc., until the old Roger was 
the best engine on the road. In order 
to do this I spent much of my time in 
my over-clothes and at the engine, and 
am afraid that I was about as untidy as 
ever, for 1t wasn’t long before they were 
calling me ‘ Hogskin’ Thompson again. 
I don’t know where they got the name ; 
I suppose I must have given it away 
myself. 

‘“* My run was over a desolate part of 
the country, good enough for grazing, 
perhaps, but not much else. Houses 
were few and far between, and towns 
still scarcer. Away out on the 
middle of the division there was a 
family living in a hut originally 
built’ by the graders on the read. 
This family had apparently squat- 
ted here and occupied the cabin ; 
and they had attempted, in a half- 
hearted way, to cultivate a little 
strip of land along a creek bottom. 
There was an old waggon, with 
the bows for cover still up, stand. 
ing near; one horse usually am- 
bled around with his forefeet 
hobbled, and a half-starved cow 
was often seen tied to a wheel of 
the waggon. Everything in the 
surroundings betokened abject 
poverty. 

“The man was a_ typical 
‘mover’ from the Southern 
States. He could be seen, as a | 
usual thing, sitting on the sod- 
banking, on the shady side of the 
house, idly whipping the ground | 
with a stick, or smoking his cob 


pipe and gazing at the horizon, 
with his brain absolutely at rest. 
He was laziness personified. The 
woman's form was often to be 
seen in the little garden, but her 


back was always turned, and a sun- 
bonnet for ever covered up her head. 
The liveliest creature around there was 
a little girl, five or six years old. She 
always stood bare-headed and open-eyed 
beside the track when we went by. I 
noticed that she had made little houses 
and yards by sticking up twigs in the 
ground, and had made animals of cobs, 
with legs of twigs. One day I bought 
a nice dressed doll, put it in a box, and 
threw it to her. When I went back 
she had it in her arms, and smiled at 
me—we were. acquainted. I got her 
shoes, stockings, hat. and many other 
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things, and threw them to her, and she 
wore them. I used to whistle for her 
as We came in sight, and, rain or shine, 
she was out to see me, and the doll was 
always clasped to her little breast, dirtier 
each time, but always there. 

“The woman was not to be seen the 
next spring for some time. So one day 
T slowed down and asked the little lady 
where her ma was; she answered 


“* T went over to the Cracker. The little girl laid her... 


sluply, ‘Sick.’ Coming back the next 
day, I stole a large piece of ice from an 
empty refrigerator car, and threw it off, 
and did so every trip for a week or two. 
But one day my little friend stood in 
the door of the hut weeping as if her 
heart would break, and the Cracker 
stood outside with his hat off, in an 
awed manner, that told me at once that 
the mother had gone to her long home. 


I stopped, consulted my watch, and 
found that we could stay there an hour 
if necessary ; then I went over to the 
Cracker. The httle girl came running 
to me, laid her lttle head on my 
shoulder, and after sobbing a long time, 
told me that her dear mamma was dead 
and ‘all cold.’ The Cracker moved up, 
and said: ‘ Yes, sir, she is dead.’ 


‘““« How long ago ?’ I asked. 


ae ss ge 


head on my shoulder.’ ” 


“« Yesterday.’ 

“«* Any neighbours ?’ 

SE INO. 

‘“* What can we do for you?’ 

““* She left some writin’, sir.’ 

“T took off my greasy cap, and stepped 
inside the cabin. It was bare enough, 
but clean. On the poor bed lay the 
wasted form of a once beautiful woman 
—once the picture of Lottie; she bad 
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evidently died of consumption. The 
Cracker took up a copy of the Book of 
Mormon, turned to the fly-leaf in the 
back, and handed it to me, saying: ‘I 
don’t read.’ 

“IT took it, and in faint pencil lines, 
but in handsome script, I read: ‘ Bury 
me under the cottonwood by the brook. 
I am twenty-eight yearsof age. Lottie 
was born at Salt Lake, Utah, June 4, 
1873. I was the third wife. Her true 
name is Lottie M e 

“That was all; even the name was 
carried away by the dead; the writing 
bore evidence of having been done a 
little at a time, probably after the 
sufferer got too weak to hold the 
pencil. 

“Our crew dug a grave by the tree 
near the cabin, and, wrapping the sheet 
around the wasted form, we laid it in 
the shallow opening and covered it over, 
the little girl weeping, and the father 
standing idly by with a troubled look 
on his face. He said that they had 
plenty in the house, and that he would 
pick up his traps and move into town 
at once, where I promised to find him 
and help him get work and put the 
little one in school. 

“Our time was short now, sc we 
hurried away ; and I shall never forget 
the weeping little figure that stood out- 
side the cabin, holding her doll, and 
watching us out of sight. The next 
day, going back, I noted that the cabin 
was deserted, and the waggon gone, 
and ten miles further on I passed the 
outfit: the one old horse hitched to the 
double waggon, the pole strapped up to 
his side, the weat her-beaten cow limping 
along behind, and the Cracker sitting 
on tLe corner of the waggon-box, his feet 
on the whipple-tree and his cob pipe 
between his teeth. He did not look up 


as we passed—-perhaps he was thinking 
We did not see the little girl. 

“T went out the next night on a 
coal train, and ten miles the other side 
of the deserted cabin I saw something 
ahead, between the rails, that looked 
like a coyote or a dog, going from us. 
When we got within a hundred feet or 
s0, 1t stepped out of the way, and turned, 
and looked towards the engine—it was 
my little girl. Clasped in her arms was 
her precious doll, and in a little paper 
sack she had some corn bread and a 
few childish trifles, as I afterwards 
found. I called for brakes, left the 
engine with the fireman, and jumped 
off opposite her. She was overjoyed to 
see me, and said she was going home 
to my house to stay. I took her into 
the cab, and at-the first stop turned 
her loose in my lunch-pail—she was 
ravenous. 

“IT learned from her that she had 
followed my train away from the house 
two days before. She said that man 
wasn’t her own papa, and she was afraid 
of him, and he wasn’t good to her. 
When we got to the other end of the 
road, the Cracker was there, and saw 
Lottie, and said he ‘ knowed she would 
go on the track’ till she met me, and 
that he ‘didn’t spend any time hunting 
for her.’ 

‘He sold his outfit, got half drunk 
the next day, and came and wanted me 
to give him fifty dollars for his share in 
the girl. I told him I would give him 
the money if he would get sober and 
tell me all he knew about Lottie and her 
mother. He said he would do it, but that 
I would find it a greater and wickeder 
story than I had ever read of in a book. 
I arranged that he should meet me the 
next morning and tell me the story. 

“That evening I made arrangements 
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with two sisters who kept a boarding- 
school to take the girl until she was 
fifteen years of age. Coming through 
the yard, on my way back to my board- 
ing-house, I saw a lot of lanterns and a 
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Cracker. Lottie’s story was sealed up, 
and the key cast into the unknown ocean 
of eternity. 

‘‘T at once adopted her legally, filled 
out the name her mother had written 


“*T held a lantern down to the upturned face—it was my Cracker.’ ”’ 


crowd around one of the switch engines. 
I went over to see what was the matter, 
and found that they had run over and 
mangled aman. I held alantern down 
to the upturned face—it was my 


in the book to Lottie M. Thompson, and 
she has now forgotten that she ever was 
anything else. Her influence made a 
man of me again. I braced up, changed 
my appearance, and came back from 
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Hogskin to Cy, and was happy, devoting 
my time and attention between runs to 
my new daughter.”’ 

Thompson picked up his cigar, lit it, 
and leaned back in his chair to watch the 
smoke curl toward the ceiling. Mrs. A. 
wiped her eye on a corner of her apron, 
and I kept still. 

“What ever became of old man 
Hodges, John?” asked Thompson, by 
way of changing the subject. Hodges 
was our old general manager. 

“ Dead this five years,’’ said I. 

‘Died pretty poor, too,” spoke up 
Mrs. A. ‘Lost money every move he 
made, late years; lost his wife, then 
the old homestead, and then his position ; 
he was keeping books before he died. 
His daughter Clara supported him to- 
ward the last.” 

“Whom did she marry?” asked 
Thompson. 

“ Nobody, never married ; 
and it’s a shame, too [that 
sounds just like a woman]; 
Clara would have made some 
man a good wife; she’s just as 
nice as shecan be. She sews ; 
why, she made this dress I have 
on; lives over at Newton, just 
opposite the depot. But, Mr. 
Thompson, you never told us 
where you got your little girl— 
the one you call Dolor—that’s 
a curtous nanie.”’ 

“T forgot that, Mrs. Alexan- 
der. Her story is shorter and 
more mysterious than Lottie’s,”’ 
said he. ‘Shortly after I found 
Lottie, my care of my Roger 
attracted the Old Man’s atten- 
tion, and he made me master- 
mechanic. I held this job a 
couple of years or more, and 
was then made superintendent. 


I held this position until six years ago 
this month, when our general manager 
died, and I was chosen to succeed him. 

“Shortly after I took charge, we 
acquired control of some other lines, 
which placed in our hands quite a 
system, and I went over all the lines to 
inspect and report on them. I must 
be back at headquarters within a given 
time, and that called for my travelling 
all night and the next day. My 
engineer was worn out, and there was 
no one available to relieve him; so I 
agreed to run the engine over one 
division myself, letting the engineer 
sleep in the car. 

“Tt was a dark night, but in nice 
weather, and we made very fast time ; 
and I am ready to swear that I never 
took my eyes off the track for an 


“< Tt was a large wicker basket with a cover.’”’ 
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instant and did not see an obstruction. 
After running fifty-six miles we stopped 
for water, and I started out to oil a 
little, remarking to the fireman that it 
seemed like old times. In going around 
the pilot I was horrified to find blood 
on the flag-staff on my side and a piece 
of torn black lace in a sliver on the 
pilot. In going back to the cab, my 
attention was caught by something 
white lying on the running-board, 
between the cab and the air-pump ; it 
was a large wicker basket with a cover. 
I took it down carefully and opened it, 
and there, sleeping peacefully, with her 
thumb in her mouth, was a girl baby 
five or six months old. She was neatly 
dressed, and on a button of her little 
slip was a bit of paper on which was 
written the single word ‘ Dolores ’—I 
call her ‘ Dolor.’ 

‘“T side-tracked my special till day- 
light, and stopped all trains. Then we 
went back over that fifty-six miles of 


track, but there was nowhere any sign 
of an accident, and none has ever been 
reported. Whether we killed that child's 
mother that night, or whether the child 
was put on the running-board and left 
to its fate, [never knew. The presence 
of the paper with the child’s name 
would indicate the latter. Certainly it 
must have been there a long time when 
found, for the meshes of the basket were 
full of cinders. I adopted her at once, 
and she isa little jewel, too. Romantic, 
wasn’t it?’ concluded Thompson. 
knocking the ashes off his vest. 

Then Mrs. A. wiped her eyes, and 
went up to bed, saying good-night. 

The next morning Thompson asked 
Mrs. A. to keep his girls for a day or 
two—which she was more than ready 
to do. 

‘Going to town with me, Thomp- 
son?” said I. 

“No,” said he; “I’m going to New- 
ton.” 


HOME 


By Paunt KESTER 


I want to go home 

To the dull old town 
With the shaded streets 
And the open square 


And the hill 
And the flats 


And the house I[ love 
And the paths I know— 
I want to go home. 

If I can’t go back 

To the happy days, 


Yet I can live 


Where their shadows lie, 
Under the trees 

And over the grass— 

I want to be there 
Where the joy was once. 
Oh, I want to go home, 
I want to go home! 
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SIR HENRY MORGAN AND HIS BUCCANEERS 


By Cyrus TownsEnp BRADY 


‘Woe to the realms which he coasted! for there 
Was shedding of blood and rending of hair; 
When he hoisted his standard black, 

Before him was battle, behind him wrack, 
And he burned the church, that heathen Dane, 
To light his band to their bark again.” 


HIS isataie of afew of the exploits 
of the greatest and worst of the 
buccaneers. Like “ Taffy,’ Mor- 

gan was a Welshman. The parallelism 
may be carried further with accuracy, 
for he was also a thief, but there it 
stops; ‘‘ Taffy,” was an angel of light be- 
side Morgan. Like the first conspicuous 
bearer of his name, Sir Henry was a 
heretic from the Spanish standpoint. 
He was born of poor but honest parents, 
farmers in Wales, about 1637. At an 
early age he ran away to sea, bound 
himself out as an indentured servant, 
and sailed for the New World. He 
faithfully served his time, and then cast 
about to see what fields of action were 
open for a young gentleman of limited 
education, entire unscrupulousness, 
abundant courage and overweening 
ambition, and decided to join the ancient 
and successful army of tanners, other- 
wise buccaneers. 

The catching of cattle and the pre- 
serving of the meat and hides by the 
process of ‘‘ boucan ’’—2.¢., drying them 
over fires of aromatic green twigs—had 
been a profitable avocation. The life 
was free, easy, and bold. When the 
supply of cattle gave out, to turn to 


men was a legitimate transition. The 
unwieldy Spanish galleons laden with 
the treasure of Mexico and Peru, slowly 
swashing through the Caribbean home- 
ward bound, suggested themselves as 
objects of profitable attack. There 
was more sport in their capture, greater 
reward to be gained therefrom, and 
there was just as much blood in the 
human cattle as in the wild beasts that 
had roamed the hills. 

Under the stimulus of this oppor- 
tunity, into the vortex of the Caribbean 
were speedily precipitated the vile of 
all nations. Hereditary national and 
racial antagonisms were laid aside, or 
held in abeyance, in the presence of 
a@ common hatred. Spain was un- 
doubtedly the most unpopular power 
that ever dominated the earth. She 
was also the richest. The yellow flag 
was an invitation to attack, which was 
accepted with murderous avidity. As 
the buccaneers grew and prospered 
from the taking of single ships, or even 
squadrons, it was an easy step to 
organise expeditions to seize the 
principal towns on the Spanish Main, 
and, after plundering them, hold them 
for ransoni. 

Bartholomew, Portuguese, L’Olon- 
nois, and Mansvelt had already made a 
name for themselves when Morgan rose 
to unenviable eminence and surpassed 
them all. With a force of twelve 
small vessels he sacked the town of 
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Puerto Principe, Cuba, fronr which his 
party gleaned considerable profit, just 
enough to whet their appetites for more! 
Not that their appetites needed much 
whetting, for of all the examples of 
insatiable rapacity the “brethren of 
the coast’ bear the palm. 

After the raid on Puerto Principe, 
with nine small vessels and 450 men, 


re 


“i 


— ~~ 


Ni shhe cme 


way of expediting the buccaneer’s de- 
parture from Costa Rica, perhaps ! 

The ill-got gains of the pirates soon 
vanished, and they were ripe for another 
undertaking. Early in 1669, Morgan, 
who was rising in fame and import- 
ance, assembled fifteen vessels and 
800 men. With this force he sacked 
the wealthy cities of Maracaibo and 


* With strange oaths and deep potations they drank success to their enterprise.” 


he assaulted and captured the important 
city of Puerto Bello in the spring of 
1668, acquiring a booty amounting to 
over 250,000 pieces of eight Spanish 
dollars, besides rare merchandise of 
prodigious value. Among the trophies 
of the expedition was a_ beautiful 
emerald ring sent to Morgan by De 
Guzman, the Governor of Panama, by 
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Gibraltar in Venezuela, burned or cap- 
tured an overwhelming squadron of 
Spanish war vessels sent to intercept 
him, and by brilliant and daring strategy 
carried his fleet past a powerful blockad- 
ing fort without the loss of a ship. 
The booty was even greater than that 
taken from Puerto Bello, and every 
man was loaded with plunder—money, 
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jewels,.silks, raiment, liquors, women, 
slaves, everything which helps to make 
up the hellish paradise of the sea ! 

Encouraged by these successes, Mor- 
gan organised another expedition, 
which from its magnitude and audacity 
threw his other adventures into the 
background. He was the King of the 
Buccaneers now, and he had only to lift 
his hand to find himself surrounded by 
the cream of the ferocious society. 
Word was swiftly passed from mouth 
to mouth in every drinking-place, 
brothel, and purlieu of the wicked cities 
of the Canbbean, that he was about to 
take the sea once more, and that there 
would be nich pickings for bold men 
under his command. Morgan himself 
wrote letters to the principal scoundrels 
of his acquaintance from Tortuga to 
St. Kitts. A rendezvous was appointed 
at Port Couillon, on the south side of 
Hispaniola, as usual. 

His previous successes and the glow- 
ing accounts of the royal times they 
had enjoyed, which had been spread 
about by all the swaggering pirates 
among their detestable kinsfolk and 
_ acquaintances, caused the greatest 
numbers to flock to the rendezvous. 
Some came in ships, others in canoes 
and small boats, and many with in- 
credible hardships came overland on 
foot. So great was the number of 
applicants that it became difficult for 
strangers to secure a place in the fleet. 
_ Morgan carefully scrutinized the various 
applicants, and, by a process of natural 
selection, secured such a_ body of 
desperate, hardened, ferocious, coura- 
geous ruffans as probably has never 
been assembled before or since. 

The flagship was the “ Flying Stag,”’ 
a ship of thirty-six guns, which had 
been sent by the Governor of Jamaica. 
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It was gravely alleged that Morgan 
issued commissions to his principal 
officers in the name of the Governor 
and King Charles II., guaranteeing 
them from all effect of Spanish hostility. 
On October 24, 1670, twenty-four ves- 
Bels had assembled at the rendezvous. 
After some predatory expeditions to 
secure supplies, the squadron set sail 
for Cape Tiburon, to take in food and 
water. Here Morgan was joined by 
several ships from the thrifty coasts of 
New England which had been refitted 
and commissioned at Jamaica. The 
combined fleet now numbered thirty- 
seven vessels of various sizes, manned 
by 2,200 human tigers. 

The armada was divided into two 
squadrons, under a vice-admiral and 
other subordinates. The first squadron 
sailed under the royal English flag, and 
no more disgraceful band ever served 
under that noble emblem. The second 
squadron was under a white ensign, 
probably French, und Morgan’s ship 
flew a red banner with a white cross, 
and at the bowsprit a red, white, and 
blue flag—singular precursor of our 
national colours. 

Contrary to custom, he took counsel 
with his principal officers to consider 
the best point of attack. They wavered 
between Panama, Carthagena, and Vera 
Cruz; the determinating factor being 
not so much which was the easiest, but 
which was the richest. The decision 
finally fell upon Panama. I have no 
doubt that De Guzman’s emerald, which 
he still wore, influenced Morgan to this 
decision. 

We can imagine how the hearts of 
these buccaneers beat with anticipation, 
how their eyes gleamed with lust and 
cupidity, as in the cabin of the “ Flying 
Stag,” with strange oaths and deep 
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potations, they drank success to their 
enterprise, the roost difficult thing 
ever attempted before or after by the 
famous brethren of the coast. In order 
to procure a guide and establish a base 
of supplies, the expedition first captured 
the fortified island of St. Catherine. A 
mulatto slave among the captives, who 
is described as a rogue, a thief, and an 
assassin, who deserved breaking on the 
wheel, agreed to guide them. He was 
promised liberty and a full share of the 
booty for his pilotage. 

Before they could proceed to Panama 
it Was necessary to capture the fort at 
the mouth of the Chagres River. Mor- 
gan and the bulk of his command re- 
mained at St. Catherine's employed in 
preparation for their enterprise, while 
five ships and 400 men under the com- 
mand of Bradley, a famous buccaneer, 
were sent forward to seize the castle. 
Morgan was to follow with the rest after 
eight days. 

The castle of St. Lawrence was built 
on & high mountain of the same name 
at the mouth of the nver. It was sur- 
rounded by strong wooden palisades 
banked on the inside with mounds of 
earth. There were four bastions toward 
the land and two toward the sea. The 
land side sloped down toa gentle valley, 
the sea face was precipitous and unscal- 
able. The top of the mountain was 
divided in two pa ‘ts by a ditch thirty feet 
deep. At the foot of the hill was an 
eight-gun fort »n | two batteries of six 
guns all comm ding the river. As 
usual, the bucciucers landed some dis- 
tance away from. the point of attack, 
and marched tl; u:h a wood which was 
so thick that they hid to hew out & way 
with axes and cn'lasses. ‘They finally 
reachei a hill ih commanded the 
castle, but, as tl. .v were without cannon 
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and beyond musket range, their position 
was of no value. 

They then descended the hill, avoid- 
ing the river forts, crawled across the 
open on their hands and knees to escape 
the dreadful fire which the Spaniards 
and their Indian auxiliaries poured upon 
them, which killed and wounded many 
of them, and then, sword in hand, 
swarmed up the steep sides of the hill 
and strove to climb the palisades. Many 
were shot down before they reached the 
rampart, where they enjoyed a certain 
Immunity, for the most expert shots 
among the piyates, who had been sta- 
tioned under cover, picked off every 
Spaniard who showed his head in an 
embrasure. 

The hght dragged on until evening, 
when the buccaneers, having in vain 
tried to fire the palisades, retreated down 
the hill in the dusk in great disorder, 
having lost heavily. They carried their 
wounded with them. Bradley had both 
legs broken by a cannon shot, but his 
spirit was still undaunted. A steady 
exchange of musketry was kept up dur- 
ing the evening until night fell, when 
they made another assault. 

Taking advantage of the darkness, a 
strong party crept up to the palisades. 
At the same time a body of French were 
detailed to climb the path upon another 
side and make a diversion. One of the 
Frenchmen was pierced in the shoulder 
with an arrow. Hastily tearing the dart 
from his quivering flesh, he took a hand- 
ful of wild cotton which he kept in his — 
pouch for lint, wound it around the 
arrow, and then, extracting the bullet 
from his musket, substituted the arrow 
for it. He took careful aim at the castle 
roof and discharged his piece. The 
arrow lighted on some dry thatch. The 
cotton caught fire from the discharge. 
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It smouldered a 
moment or two 
upon the thatch, 
and then broke 
into a bright 
flame. There 
was soon a roar- 
ing blaze on the roof of 
the castle. Other buc- 
eaneers picked up the 
Indian arrows anil re- 
peated the experiment. 


Flames broke out on Ng 
every side, and finally a ne ND \ ‘ 


barrel of powder blew up 
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_. in a_ bastion, 
causing great 
damage. 

With fierce 
cries of victory, the buc- 
caneers rushed to the at- 
tack. The poor Spaniards 
were in a dreadful di- 
lemma. Their situation 
was indeed desperate. 
Their forts and houses 
were burning behind them, 
and their foes were cla- 
mouring at the palisades. 
If they left the ramparts 
for a moment they would 
be slaughtered by the foe; 
if they could not check 


the flames they would be equally lost. 
They fought on, however, with the 
gallantry of their proud race. Their 
bodies outlined against the bright light 
presented a fair target for the pirate 
sharpshooters, while the latter were in- 
visible in the darkness. Wiaile the pali- 
sades held, the Spaniards made good 


“About noon they a7d-oncel to the storm.’ 
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their defence, but as the night wore on 
the buccaneers succeeded in setting fire 
to the palisades. When morning broke, 
the wooden walls had been burned down 
and the earthen ramparts had fallen in 
great heaps. Pouring a tremendous 
musketry fire upon the now undefended 
place, shooting down man after man at 
the guns, which stood in the open, about 
noon they advanced to the storm. They 
passed the ditch by climbing on each 
other’s shoulders. The Spaniards rallied 
around their governor and defended 
themselves with the courage of despair. 
It was a hand-to-hand struggle of the 
most dreadful description. Rampart 
aiter rampart was taken by the resistless 
valour of the pirates, and the defenders 
finally fought from room to room in the 
castle, making a last stand in the guard- 
room, when the governor, sternly refus- 
ing to surrender, was shot dead. 

When the buccaneers finally overbore 
resistance, and broke down the last brave 
defence by sheer weight of numbers, 
they captured but fourteen men, whom 
they rendered helpless by tearing their 
weapons from their hands. Many of 
the Spaniards, disdaining to surrender, 
leaped over the cliff into the sea. The 
fourteen captives and nine or ten too 
desperately wounded to move were al] 
that were left of some 350 men in the 
garrison, not counting Indians. Over 
200 of the buccaneers had been killed or 
wounded. It was as bold an attack and 
as desperate a defence as was ever made. 

The courage of the buccancers was 
beyond description. One of the sur- 
geons has left on record an incident 
which shows the fortitude and fury of 
these pirates. A man who had been 
piereed in the eye by an Indian arrow 
came to the doctor to have it taken out. 
The surgeon shrank from the operation, 


knowing the intense pain it would in- 
volve. As he hesitated, with a curse the 
man tore it out of his eye with his own 
hand, and binding around his head a 
piece of rag ripped from his shirt, he 
rushed forward to the assault once more. 

A few days after Morgan arrived with 
the main body. Great was the joy of 
the buccaneers when they saw the royal 
flag of England floating over the ruined 
fort. In their eagerness to make the 
harbour, several ships were wrecked on 
the rocky reef at the mouth of the river, 
including the famous “ Flying Stag.” 
The crews and provisions were saved, 
and but fora “ norther,’” which swooped 
down upon them, the ships might have 
been saved. The remainder of the ships 
safely entered the harbour and the fort 
was rebuilt and garrisoned. 

On January 18, 1669, the buccaneers 
set out with 1,300 men in canoes and 
sinall boats towards Panama. The 
great loss at the mouth of the Chagres 
and the wreck of the ships filled some 
of the superstitious sailors with forebod- 
ing, but they were jeered and laughed 
at by the majority of the ruffians, and 
under the threat of being left behind 
they fell in with the rest. This was 
the cheer with which they began their 
march: ‘ Long live the King of Eng- 
land and long live Harry Morgan!” A 
nice collocation that ! 

I‘or four days they toiled along the 
river, some 1) canoes and boats, and 
some on the banks. Their provisions 
speedily gave out and their hardships 
began. The country was a wilderness ; 
they met no one. The villages they 
passed through lad been denuded of 
everything edible and abandoned. They 
were forced to subsist upon roots, leaves, 
and grasses, In the absence of any pro- 
per equipment for any land campaigning 
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they were compelled to sleep on the 
ground in the damp, chilly, unhealthy 
tropic nights; consequently many fell 
sick. Their clothing was soon torn to 
rags by the impenetrable forests through 
which they were forced to make their 
toilsome way. On the fourth day they 
came upon an entrenchment at which 
they rushed to the attack, sword in hand, 
but when they climbed over the ram- 
parts they found it had been abandoned 
like the rest. There were a large num- 
ber of old leather bags in the place. 
They cut them into pieces, soaked them 
in water, beat them soft between two 
stones, scraped the hair off with their 
knives, and roasted them by the fire. 
When cooked sufficiently, they cut each 
piece into small cubes and swallowed 
them. A poor substitute for food they 
found it. 

On the fifth day, at a plantation at 
Barbacoa, they found several bags of 
flour, some jars of wine and bunches of 
plantains in a cave, which, by Morgan’s 
orders, was divided among the most 
exhausted of the men. Some of them 
were nearly dead from famine, fatigue, 
and exposure, and illness. The weaker 
men were placed in the canoes, and they 
resumed the march On the sixth day 
they rested and sent out foraging parties 
to gather berries and roots until noon, 
when they again started forward. One 
party, wandering from the way, came to 
a plantation, and a barn filled with corn. 
They broke down the crib and fell upon 
the maize ravenously, eating it raw in 
their desperate hunger. The rest of the 
army was notified, and, forgetting dis- 
cipline and order, swarmed about the 
vreat barn like ants on a hill. Each 
man received a small portion. They 
had a skirmish that afternoon with some 
Indians, which was of no importance, 


‘town called Cruz. 


except that the men, thinking they were 
at last in touch with the Spaniards with 
plenty of food in sight, threw away the 
maize they had saved. The Indians 
fled, and the buccaneers crossed the river 
and struggledon. They were in a state 
of utter despair, and only the heroic 
determination of Morgan kept them up. 
The admiral inspirited them by bribing 
the guides to tell them that they would 
soon be at their goal. 

On the seventh day they ive at a 
As they approached 
it they saw, through the thick woods, 
columns of smoke rising from every 
side. Imagining that this betokened 
fires from the village kitchens, they 
rushed forward with the eagerness of 
starvation, only to find that the Spani- 
ards had evacuated the place, taking 
everything eatable with them, and then 
had set fire to the town. There were a 
few stray cats and dogs prowling around 
the deserted street; the hungry pirates 
fell upon them and they were soon 
killed and eaten. 

In the only building at Cruz which 
had not been burned they found fifteen 
jars of Peruvian wine. Though Mor- 
gan spread a report that the wine was 
poisoned, the starving and desperate 


.men could not refrain from drinking it. 


Many of them became violently ill from 
their excesses. The canoes were now 
sent back to join the other boats. 

On the morning of the eighth day 
Morgan passed his ragged tatterdema- 
lions in review. He found his force 
was reduced to 1,100 men. From this 
number he selected 100 of the strongest 
to lead the advance, and then took up 
the march again. Late in the evening, 
while traversing a rocky pass, they 
were ambushed by Indians, who killed 
or wounded some twenty men by a 
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flight of arrows. The buccaneers fired 
blindly into the woods, and two or three 
Indians fell from the heights into the 
road. One of them was evidently the 
chieftain of the party; a brave man, 
for as he lay wounded on the rocks, 
and one of the buccaneers made toward 
him, offering him quarter, he savagely 
tried to stab his whiter—but no less 
savage—foe. He was instantly shot 
down. The Indians broke and fled 
after the loss of their leader, and, though 
the buccaneers pursued them and killed 
several, they could not capture any of 
them. Meanwhile, a way had been 
made through the pass, which 100 reso- 
lute men could have held against an 
army. The rain beat down upon them 
all that night as they lay in the open 
without shelter. 

The ninth day was a repetition of 


the others, a day of hunger, of labour, 


of despair. That day they saw some 
Spaniards for the first time, and, al- 
though Morgan offered a reward of 300 
crowns for every prisoner brought in, 
they did not succeed in catching any. 
They still toiled on, however, heading 
ever to the southward, and in the after- 
noon they climbed a mountain called 
to this day El Cerro de los Bucaneros, 


or the hill of the buccaneers, from the. 


top of which they saw spread before 
them the heaving waters of the great 
Pacific Ocean. The sight had been 
much to Balboa, more to Sir Francis 
Drake, it was still more to Morgan and 
his men. I have no doubt that the old 
“ Thalatta,” which had risen to the lips 
of the 10,000 on a similar occasion, 
mingled with the shouts and cries of 
that tnumphant hour. Your most ruth- 
less and dangerous buccaneer was your 
broken-down gentleman. They were a 
desperate, ragged band, half naked, half 
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starved; animals, with scarcely a sem- 
blance of humanity left to them, but 
they knew that they could get all they 
needed in the city near at hand. 

They descended the mountain that 
afternoon and came to a valley filled 
with horses, mules, and cows. The 
ravenous buccaneers fell upon them 
like beasts of prey. They tore huge 
lumps of flesh from their quivering 
bodies while they were still alive, and 
scarcely waited to scorch them by the 
fire in their frantic hunger. Says a 
contemporary observer, covered with 
blood of the animals they had _ slain, 
they resembled cannibals rather than 
Christians. Having satisfied their appe- 
tite with the first full meal they had 
enjoved in ten days, they took up their 
march toward the shore. Ascending 4 
little eminence just at nightfall, they 
saw the church steeples of Panama 
bright in the light of the setting sun. 
Salvos of musketry and wild cheering 
rang in the air. The red flag under 
which they fought was unfurled and 
saluted with blasts of trumpets. The 
camp was then pitched for the night, 
the sentries posted with care, and then, 
lying on their arms, they sought much- 
needed repose, In preparation for the 
demands of the morrow. 

When the buccaneers put themselves 
in motion the next morning, the tenth 
day, they marched for two hours through 
pleasant valleys magnificently wooded 
and diversitied by running brooks and 
lakes of fresh water. At last they 
halted upon the top of a small hill. 
Beneath them spread the fairest pros- 
pect their eyes had ever looked upon. 
If Cuba is the Pearl of the Antilles, 
certainly Panama was the Gem of the 
Pacific. The white city lay before 
them embowered in foliage like a ‘‘ hand- 
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ful of pearls in @ goblet of emerald.” 
Broad and fertile savannas extended 
between them and the town. A large 
part of the plain was under cultivation, 
and the beach was fringed with planta- 
tions shaded by groves of orange and 
lemon trees mingled with tall clusters 
of cocoanut palms. Beyond the city 
stretched the broad expanse of the 
beautiful Pacific. It was a picture of 
peace and contentment, soon to be re- 
placed by a simulacrum of hell. 

The houses and shops of the city 
were built chiefly of cedar and stone. 
There were at least 7,000 buildings in 
the town, and the population numbered 
about 30,000. The city was laid out 
in a handsome and imposing manner 
with broad streets and plazas. Within 
its walls eight monasteries, a lofty 
cathedral, many churches, and a splen- 
did hospital, attested the piety and 
generosity of the sons of Castile. The 
largest buildings, however, were the 
great warehouses of the Genoese Com- 
pany, which were tenanted from time 
to time by thousands of wretched hu- 
man beings torn from their African 
homes to be sold into slavery. Out 
in the harbour, far away rose the 
beautiful islands of Tavoga and ‘l'avo- 
gilla. 

Here at stated times arrived the great 
Plate fleet laden with treasures from the 
mines of Peru, which were exchanged 
for the negro slaves and for the produce 
and manufactures of the world, for 
Panama was the entrepét for all the 
trade with the South Seas. More than 
2,000 mules were annually employed 
transferring gold and silver alone to 
Puerto Bello. It was the strongest, 
richest, most magnificent city in the 
New World. It was protected by walls 
and forts, one on the Vera Cruz road 
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mounting no less than fifty guns. 
There were 600 soldiers held in reserve 
in the city and the streets were barri- 
caded. On the plain between the buc- 
caneers and the town an army was 
drawn up. It comprised four regiments 
of regular Spanish infantry, a brigade 
of splendid cavalry, 2,000 armed citizens, 
sixty Indians, and some negroes. This 
formidable array of over 5,000 men, 
nearly 1,500 of whom were horsemen, 
was augmented by a strange auxiliary, 
consisting of 200 wild and furious 
Spanish bulls, which were with diffi- 
culty controlled by Indians, negroes, 
and mounted matadors. 

The Spanish soldiers were afl bril- 
hantly uniformed and caparisoned, and 
made a brave show in the morning, ad- 
vancing steadfastly under the great yel- 
low silken flags of Spain. The hearts of 
the buccaneers sank at the sight of this 
army before them. The task seemed 
beyond their capacity. If they suc- 
ceeded in defeating this force they still 
would have to deal with the city. 

Morgan, by one of his brief fiery 
speeches, succeeded in infusing some of 
his own energy into the ranks of his 
ragged, sullen men, numbering now 
scarcely more than a thousand blades. 
He divided them into three battalions, 
sending 200 picked marksmen in ad- 
vance as a forlorn hope. When all of 
his dispositions had been completed, he 
pointed out that they had no option, 
they must fight or die. The buccaneers, 
giving three cheers, desperately moved 
down the hill against the enemy. If 
ever an army fought with a halter 
around its neck, it was this. It was a 
struygle, not merely for booty and lust, 
but life. The thought nerved their 
arms. 

The Spaniards advanced gallantly, the 
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horsemen leading. Morgan sent his 
forlorn hope against them. As the 
Spanish cavalry charged, the buccaneers 
halted in a bit of marshy ground, into 
which the horsemen galloped recklessly, 
only to find themselves mixed, checked, 
and thrown into confusion. The little 
party poured volley after volley into 
the cavalry, who made the most strenu- 
ous efforts to extricate themselves and 
advance. : 

Meanwhile the Spanish infantry and 
the main body of the buccaneers opened 
fire upon each other. There was no 
comparison between the marksmanship 
of the rival forces. The Spaniards 
were mowed down in scores, but kept 
on bravely. At this juncture the men 
in charge of the bulls endeavoured to 
drive them upon the English flank. 
The men on Morgan’s right had not 
hunted cattle for nothing in days gone 
by. By clever manceuvring they suc- 
ceeded in heading them off, and the 
maddened animals rushed through the 
ranks of the Spanish infantry, trampling 
them and throwing them into terrible 
confusion. A valuable auxiliary they 
proved to the pirates. 

After two hours of fighting, Morgan 
so manceuvred his men that a gap was 
opened in the Spanish lines between 
the cavalry and the infantry. Into this 
yap, with the quickness of a born 
soldier, he threw a small body which 
he held in reserve, at the same time 
ordering a general advance, which he 
led in person. The Spanish line was 
pierced and broken. The pirates poured 
through the gap and extended them- 
selves on either side. Taken in reverse, 
the horsemen were cut to pieces. Over 
600 of them were killed outright, a 
large number wounded, and the remain- 
der were driven in headlong flight from 
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the field. The forlorn hope, which had 
done such effectual shooting, now turned 
their attention to the disheartened 
Spanish infantry. It had been beaten 
out of all semblance of organisation, 
and, assailed on two sides, after a few 
more volleys and some desultory firing, 
the men broke and fled. The buc- 
caneers pursued them unrelentingly, 
giving no quarter. The field became a 
scene of indiscriminate slaughter. The 
Spaniards were completely broken and 
scattered. Morgan had meanwhile 
adroitly interposed between the Spamni- 
ards and the city, so that only a few 
fugitives gained the walls. 

Allowing his men —who were tired out 
from hacking, hewing, and slaughtering 
—but a short time for rest, for he ap- 
preciated the necessity of giving the 
Spaniards no time to recover them- 
selves, Morgan took up his march for the 
city. Tuike a good soldier, he avoided 
the fort on the Vera Cruz road, and 
approached from *he direction of Puerto 
Bello. The pirates were met by asmart 
fire from the ramparts, but their blood 
was up now, and they recked little of 
works or fortifications. They carried 
the outer works by storm, and poured 
into the terror-stricken city ina resist- 
less horde. The Spamards left there 
made wn heroic defence, fighting from 
street to street, and froin house to house, 
until they were cut to pieces, but no- 
thing could stay the onslaught of these 
human tigers. re sunsct they were 
in complete possession of the city. 

Ample warning had been given of the 
approach of the buccaneers, and many 
of the wealthy citizens, including a large 
number of women and children, had tied 
tu the islands and the surrounding coun- 
try. They had taken much treasure 
with them, and concealed much more. 
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In spite of this, however, the conquerors 
found themselves in possession of a 
vast booty. The Spanish officials had 
been confident that the pirates would 
be unable to capture the city. They 
had trusted in the numbers and valour 
of their army, and they had therefore 
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not destroyed and concealed everything, 
and they had not entirely depopulated 
the city. Indeed, it would have been 
impossible. Morgan, fearful lest his 
men should get entirely out of hand, 
enjoined them, under the severest penal- 
ties, todrink no wine. They had lost 


. had not hunted cattle for nothing in days gone by.” 
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“ That night the passions of hell. . 


heavily in their tremendous battle ; pro- 
bably not more than 600 able-bodied 
men remained to him, and there were 
many wounded needing attention. He 
was fearful lest the Spaniards, who still 
greatly outnumbered him, should rally 
and overwhelm his little force. The 
men were restrained with the greatest 
diticulty. 


were let loose ”’ 


They had struggled, fought, marched, 
and suffered so dreadfully, they could 
scarcely be made to understand the 
necessity for further restraint in the 
presence of wine, women, and treasure 
lying under their grimy, blood-stained, 
lustful, covetous hands. Unable to de- 
fend the town with his little force, 
Morgan resorted to a desperate expe- 
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dient. He himself set fire to a number 
of the principal buildings of the city, to 
placate his men spreading the report 
that the Spaniards had done it. The 
night was dry and windy, and the fire 
got beyond control, burning down the 
greater part of the town before it could 
be checked. 

That night the buccaneers camped 
under arms outside the walls. When 
the fire finally burnt itself out, Morgan 
despatched a strong party to the Cha- 
gres River to announce the victory, and 
see that all went well with the garrison, 
and then the victors entered the trem- 
bling city. They fortified the Church 
of the Tnnity, raised earthworks about 
it, and mounted all the guns they could 
crowd in the plaza. The remainder of 
the guns on the walls and the forts 
were spiked. 

Then began the search for treasure. 
That night the passions of hell, pent 
up in their bosoms, and burning more 
fiercely from their unaccustomed re- 
straint, were let loose. The bright moon 
from the clear heaven looked down in all 
its tender, tropic splendour upon such a 
carnival of crime and debauchery as 
possibly the world had neverseen. The 
sacking of a town is a most frightful 
event, even when it is done by regular 
soldiery, but when the army is made up 
of men like the buccaneers, there are 
added to the scene touches of horror 
and atrocities which no pen can de- 
scnbe. The lust and greed of the 
conquerors was proportioned to the diffi- 
culties they had undergone in achieving 
the conquest. Rapine, murder, plunder, 
outrage, drunkenness, excesses of every 
kind, filled the night with misery. 
Neither old age nor youth, beauty nor 
innocence, wisdom nor folly, good nor 
evil, were spared. It is impossible to 


depict the horrors of the period. The 
wounded and the prisoners were crowded 
into the churches where they had so 
often worshipped and left to starve or 
die. Tortures of every kind which 


. their rude ingenuity could suggest were 


inflicted upon helpless victims to make 
them disclose the hiding-place of their 
treasures. Women killed themselves, 
happy if they could deliver the blow 
which ended their lives before they were 
forced to submit to their conquerors. 
Others, less fortunate, struggling in the 
arms of these demons in human shape, 
besought piteously and in vain for that 
death they would have so gladly wel- 
comed. 

For days these practices continued. 
They hung the prisoners up by their 
beards or the hair of their heads, or 
by a single arm or leg, and let them 
swing. They drew them as tight as 
they could with tackles on their arms 
and legs and then beat them with 
rattans. They tied slow matches be- 
neath their fingers and toes, lighted 
them, and let them burn. They im- 
provised racks which tore off limb after 
limb, they broke them upon wheels, 
suspended them in the air and loaded 
them with timbers and stones until 
their arms pulled out. But their favour- 
ite method of torture, favourite because 
it was so easy and efficacious, consisted 
in tying a stout cord around the head 
of the victim, inserting the barrel of 
a pistol between the forehead and the 
cord, and twisting the cord until the 
eyes sprang from their sockets! The 
only mercy they exhibited was some- 
times to kill those whom they had tor- 
tured. The Spaniards were completely 
broken, and though small bodies of men 
were seen from time to time hovering 
about the city, they never made any 
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attack, or rallied in sufficient numbers 
to become formidable. 

Parties of buccaneers daily scoured 
the country in all directions, going out 
in the morning with light hearts and 
high hopes, and returning in the even- 
ing loaded with spoil and driving before 
them parties of wretched men and 
women whom they had routed from their 
fastnesses. Morgan manned a small 
boat in the harbour with twenty-five 
men, and sent it after a great ship which 
was loaded with Church plate and other 
treasure, and contained over 400 
women, which had been sent away the 
morning of the capture of the city. It 
was a prize which appealed to the buc- 
caneers from every standpoint. ‘The 
party located the galleon at evening 
aud determined, under the stimulus of 
the wine they had taken and the plea- 
s.16 prospect presented by a score of 
unfortunate women they captured, to 
defer taking her until the morning. 
When the morning came she was gone 
with all her precious freight. The 
escape is the one bright incident in this 
chronicle of horror. The little party 
returned after capturing a Spanish 
brigantine carrying 20,000 pieces of 
eight. 

Morgan now set forth with 350 men 
to scour the country far and wide, raid- 
ing every plantation, torturing every 
master, and outraging every mistress 
they came across. When he returned 
he found that a shipload of Spaniards 
had arrived from the south, ignorant of 
the capture of the fort. Among them 
was a woman of surpassing beauty and 
heroic soul, the young wife of a rich 
merchant in Peru. The buccaneer fell 
in love with her. The ogre washed his 
blood-stained hands, clothed himself in 
the rich vestments of his captives, paid 
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his court to her, and laid the treasure of 
his heart at her feet. He caused her to 
be comfortably lodged and respectfully 
treated while he prosecuted his atten- 
tions. She repulsed him with disdain. 
When, inflamed by her resistance, he 
would have outraged her, she snatched 
his own dagger from his side, and swore 
that if he laid a hand upon her she 
would poniard herself before his eyes. 
The brute must have been really in love 
with her, for he spared her life in spite 
of her refusal. Though he treated her 
with the greatest indignities, she suc- 
ceeded in preserving her honour in spite 
of all. She was the one woman who 
came forth unharmed from the hands 
of the buccaneers. 

The magnitude of their capture, the 
quantity of their booty, the terrible 
licence which had prevailed, created dis- 
sension and distrust between the men 
and their officers, which especially 
vented itself upon Morgan. The most 
solemn oath of buccaneering was that 
the spoil should be fairly apportioned, 
and that there should be no individual 
concealment. This was violated, Mor- 
gan himself, it was more than suspected, 
doing the most of it. One hundred of the 
buccaneers conspired to seize a boat 
and make for the South Seas. Morgan 
discovered the conspiracy, burnt the 
boat, and punished the malcontents 
severely. His position was a difficult 
one. If he had not played off the dif- 
ferent bands of adventurers, divided 
into jealous nationalities, against each 
other, he would have probably been de- 
posed. Asit was, he held the command 
10 aD iron grasp. 

Finally, after utterly ruining what 
was left of the town, the buccaneers 
took their departure on February 24, 
1671. They had a vast amount of 
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precious. merchandise, 175 beasts of 
burden laden with gold, silver, and 
jewels alone, and 600 prisoners held for 
ransom. ‘The pirates were divided into 
avan and arear-guard, with the prisoners 
between them. They marched circum- 
spectly under arms. The unfortunate 
captives, especially the women and 
children, suffered horribly, but they 
were driven forward relentlessly. Those 
who fainted and died on the roadside 
were counted happy by those who sur- 
vived. Those who had been young 
and beautiful, before they fell ito the 
hands of the buccaneers, fared the best. 

The Spanish woman who had so 
bravely held her honour against Mor- 
gan’s advances was taken with the rest. 
She sent two priests to friends of her 
husband’s to get her ransom money— 
15,000 pieces of eight! They had be- 
trayed their trust, and had used the 
Inoney to rescue some of their own 
frends. When Morgan learned of this 
fact he released the woman without 
ransom, and. treated the messengers with 
the utmost rigour. It1is the one solitary 
act of clemency and mercy which appears 
in his whole history. When the party 
reached the village of Cruz, Morgan 
halted until all but a few of the poor 
prisoners were redeemed. The false 
monks, by the payment of a prodigious 
sum of money, escaped a just retribution 
for their treachery. The treasure was 
unloaded and embarked in boats and sent 
down the river to Barbacoa. There 
a muster of the buccaneers was held, 
and every one was searched for con- 
cealed booty; Morgan himself setting 
an example by submitting to the search. 
The search was thoroughly done, but in 
a way which greatly infuriated the satcd, 
covetous pirates. The men were even 
compelled to discharge their firearms, 


lest they had concealed jewels in the gun 
barrels. 

The band, now almost in a state of 
revolt, took up the march, and finally 
reached the Chagres once more. Mor- 
gan and a body of his favourites, mainly 
English, were in terror of their lives. 
They put a bold front upon the situation, 
however, and a day after their arrival 
they divided the booty, which amounted 
to over £400,000, or pieces of eight, in 
cash, not counting the value of silk, cloth 
of gold, arms, and merchandise. The 
jewels were sold unfairly, the admiral 
and his friends buying the greater part 
for a mere song; beside which, in spite 
of the search, Morgan had found means 
to conceal an immense treasure in small 
compass. The buccaneers were disgusted 
and infuriated at the small sum which 
they individually received, and they even 
proposed to seize Morgan and compel 
him to disgorge and redivide. He got 
wind of their intention, however, and . 
treacherously abandoned the main body 
by stealing out of the harbour in his own 
ship, followed by four English vessels, 
whose captains and crews had been in 
his confidence. 

He returned to Jamaica, and, contrary 
to his custom, invested his money, for- 
swore pirating,and married the daughter 
of one of the principal men of the island. 
His position was an uneasy one, how- 
ever, and it was rumoured among the 
buccaneers—who escaped from the Cha- 
gres in small detachments, wandering to 
various parts of the Caribbean, and never 
apparently assembling in great force 
again—that Morgan, fearing for his life, 
had determined to take possession, with 
a party of congenial spirits, of the famous 
island of St. Catherine, and take up the 
old trade again. The men, whose former 
affection to him was now turned to bit- 
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terest hatred, determined to waylay him 
on his voyage, and capture him with his 
wife, children, and treasure. But before 
Morgan could get away a new governor 
arrived at Jamaica with a royal order to 
send Morgan to England to answer to 
the complaints of the King of Spain. 
Undoubtedly the reformed pirate did 
not find this a hard matter; possibly 
some of the gold, silver, and jewels of 
Panama found their way beside the 
_French crowns into the coffers of the 
needy English king, for Charles II. dis- 
graced knighthood by giving this dis- 


honoured adventurer the royal accolade. . 


Sir Henry Morgan returned to Jamaica 
in triumph, where he continued his re- 
spectable career and rose to positions 
of prominence. In 1680 the Earl of Car- 
lisle, the then governor the island, re- 
turned to England on account of ill- 
health, and left Morgan as the deputy 
governor. The old buccaneer had his 
hour. He remembered his old comrades 
and the threats they had made against 
him, and he used his new-found au- 


thority to apprehend them and hang 
them without mercy, until the arrival of 
a new governor put a stop to his revenge. 
When his royal protector, Charles IL, 
died he was thrown into prison, and of 
his further fate nothing is known. 

There is a thought which rises in the 
mind in connection with the story of 
the sufferings of the Spaniards in Central 
America, and it is a thought of retribu- 
tion. Thechronicles of their own people 
and the testimony of impartial observers 
show that in their period of domination 
they had treated the unfortunate abori- 
gines of the land with a cruelty and 
rapacity which would have made an 
Aztec warrior blush and put even a buc- 
caneer to shame. When they suffered 
under the expeditions of the buccaneers, 
they might look back upon the peaceful 
populations they had exterminated, the 
wretched women they had debauched, 
and the smiling land they had destroyed 
in their lust for gold, and remember: 
‘“With what measure ye mete, it shall 
be measured to you again.” 
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_A QUESTION OF 


RELIGION 


ve sae — By G.K.TURNER: 


Gr i the centre of The Holler, 

| crouched along the 
road, lies the Old 
Mill, a decrepit old 
monster of blue and grayish native 
stone. Around it, like a group of 
ill-favoured, ill-begotten children, cla- 
mouring to be fed, crowd the black, 
sodden, dejected little structures where 
the operatives live. The mongrel popu- 
lation of The Holler has absorbed the 
dejection of its surroundings. It has its 
philosophy of life, however, and it dedi- 
cates the end of the week to the worship 
of the goddess of freedom. Saturday 
night in The Holler is apt to hold over 
through Sunday. 

The Old Mill has been ailing for a 
quarter century. Ever since they laid 
the railroad tracks five miles away it has 
gradually declined, until now it has 
reached the last halting stages of a lean 
and anxious old age. Occasionally it is 
shut down for lack of orders ; occasion- 
ally its old vital organs refuse to work, 
and it 1s stopped two or three days for the 
tying up of the loose ends, during which 
time the language of the superintendent 
and proprietor—who are one—exceeds 
belief. Then the old machine goes flop- 
ping and clanking on again for another 


period. The way that machinery 
has been darned and stitched 
together would fill the mind of a really 
first-class machinist with a great awe. 
As for the engine which runs the thing, 
it has a certain value as a curiosity. 
And so, for that matter, has its engineer. 

If you go down into the black hole 
which faces on the road, in the basement 
of the mill, you will reach first a narrow 
passage-way ; then, to the right of this, 
you will come to the joint boiler and 
engine room, where you will discover 
Pat Foley. He will appear sitting cross- 
legged on his shoe-box by the engine— 
a little, grimy, streaked man, with a dirty 
old stub of a clay pipe fixed, bowl down- 
ward, in his teeth. Beside him you will 
find Tom Donelan, the fireman. If he 
is propitious, Pat will give you the 
greasy armchair intended for his own 
consumption, but never used by him. 
You must then ask him for the story of 
his succession to the throne; it is worth 
hearing. He told it to me some time 
last spring. Tom Donelan put me on 
the track when Pat had stepped out of 
the room. 

“Ask the old man about him and 
Hoonter,”’ he said. 

“ Who’s Hunter ?”’ I asked. 

‘‘Oh, he’s the man before Pat.” 

Then Pat came back again. 
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“Well, Pat,’’ I asked, ‘‘ how is she 
to-day ?”’ ‘She,’ according to the lan- 
guage of her operator, is the antique 
engine. 

“ Just look at her now,” said Pat, “ the 
decateful old crature ; calm and swate 
and paceful as an unhatched egg. Who’d 
belave what a low, dirty, ramshus, con- 
trary old baste she is, and me after havin’ 
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** Look at her, . . . the decateful old crature.”’ 


spint me whole blissed mornin’ drivin’ 
her to her duty.”’ 

He settled down on his shoe-box, and 
shook his dirty fist at her. 

‘They tell me you've had some lively 
times with her,’ I continued, angling. 
‘‘ How about that ?”’ 

‘Correct, I have,” said Pat, puffing 
away to light his pipe again. 
be the moind that consaved her and the 
hand that laid her down. She niver yet 
was set tonghts. ‘T'was some little dry- 
goods clerk that made her, and no true 
machanist.”’ 


“ Cursed | 


“Were you ever afraid of her?” I 
asked. 

“No, I was not,” said Pat. 

“ Thot toime with Hoonter, ve was,” 
interrupted Tom. 

« Will thin, wance I was, and wance > 
only.”’ . 

And so we had him hooked. 

“ Ye’ve seen thim writin’s of his along 
the wall, mony a toime, no doubt,” said 
Pat, waving comprehensively behind 
him with his pipe. 

I got up, and stepped to where he in- 
dicated. There along the wall, almost 
obliterated beneath a coat of grime, 
appeared crude representations of a herd 
of outlandish animals. Between and 
around them was a confusion of now 
unintelligible words and figures. 

“No,” I said, “I never did. What 
are they ?”’ 

“They're Hoonter’s,’”’ said Pat; ‘“ his 
‘handwritin’s on the wall,’ he called 
‘em.”’ 

“ They’re almost gone,” I said. 

“True,” said Pat, settling down. 
‘Four years it 1s already, four years 
this blissid month, since Jim Hoonter 
was took. Ah me, how the toime 
goes! ’Tis not four weeks it sames. 
[I can see him now, sor, sitting where 
you sit and radin’ from the Book. Ye 
niver see Jim Hoonter, did ye, sor? 
No? Thin you missed the seein’ of a 
most peculiar man. A most unusual 
man he was, was he not, T’om?” 


“He was,” said Tom, with great 
solemnity. 
“A most unusual man. Big as an 


eliphunt he was. Not soft-loike, but 
bristlin’ all over his anatoomy with 
bones. He had a chist on him loike 
thim boilers. Six feet three he stud, 
and his big white beard trailin’ down 
to his waist—a foine old figger of a 
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“* Oh,’ says she, turnin’ her eyes . . . * how 


wonderful ..!°” 


mon, for all the world loike the pictures 
of Moses and the blissed patriarchs. A 
loikely lad he must have been thot 
any woman might be proud of, but 
niver a woman had he looked at. ‘ They 
fight me, Pat,’ says he. A quare- 
speakin’ mon he was. ‘ Me only swate- 
heart is this old machine,’ says he, 
pointin’ to the Old Girl, which was 
right; he was the greatest frind she 
iver had— the ungrateful old baste. 

‘A good feller was old Jim Hoonter, 
and a good frind. Thirteen year him 
and me lived together in affecshun that 
would put mony a bridal couple on 
their honeymoon to shame. Thin 
come the rayptile into Paradise in the 
form of a woman. Five years ago she 
come, and whin I learned it first I was 
near paralyzed. Siveral toimes I found 
Jim Hoonter gone to town at noight, 
and after a toime I asks him where he’d 
been. 


“<«Tt’s called into town I’ve been,’ 
says he, ‘ for social discourse.’ 

“<«Tt’s @ woman,’ says I. 

«A woman,’ says he, ‘nather more 
nor liss, but there are others as will.’ 

«Qh, you old rascal,’ says I. ‘A 
noice toime this is to break down the 
raysolushuns of a loifetoime.’ 

“<«Thin, a little after, she come in 
from town to visit him. A dirty, mis- 
formed, unwomanly thing she was, loike 
a big slouchy rag-doll, with a sour, 
yellow face. 

““« Oh,’ says she, turnin’ her eyes up 
whin she looks at the Old Girl here, 
‘how wonderful are the works of the 
Lord ! ’ 

«What is thot to do with it?’ says I 
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“« She’s no famale.’ ” 
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to meself. ‘Madam,’ says I aloud to 
her, ‘she was made in Schenectady, 
New York.’ 

«Who is the famale ?’ says I to Jim 
Hoonter whin she’d gone away. 

“ ¢ She’s no famale,’ says Jim Hoonter, 
‘she’s a woman of God.’ 

“ «Thin her face is not her loicinse,’ 
says I. 

‘««She’s opened the Scriptures to me,’ 
says Jim. 

“And thot she had in a most peculiar 
way. For a year thin Jim Hoonter did 
nothin’ but rade the Book, sittin’ where 
you sit now, sor, and get thot woman 
to point out what it mint. Thin he 
took to makin’ thim pictures of strange 
bastes along the wall, as you see. And 
thin he fagured along side of thim. 
No mathematical jaynus he was, and it 
come hard for him to fagure;~° but 
fagure he did noight and day, mutterin’ 
to himself. 

‘““¢ And why don’t you think on these 
things ?’ says he to me. 

**Tlaveitto thim better able,’ says I. 

«You're a poor lost follower of the 
Babylonian woman,’ says he, mainin’ 
the Holy Church of Rome. 

“<«QOh, out with ye,’ says I, ‘with 
your flyin’ goats and your five-tailed 
rats and all your other bad drames. If I 
don't question your chice of women, 
you might have the dacency to lave 
inoine alone.’ : 

“And so we passed along, gettin’ 
cowlder and cowlder, spakin’ little, but 
lookin’ a great dale, till four years ago 
this month came along. 

‘“Qne mornin’ I found him lookin’ at 
me unusual—more fond loike than for 
mony a day. ‘Pat,’ says he, ‘you poor 
lost soul, won’t you listen to me and 
prepare ?’ 

«For what?’ says I. 
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“ «The ind is at hand.’ 

« «What ind?’ says I. 

«<The ind of the world,’ says he. 

‘“¢ Whin is it schedooled ?’ says I. 

“A wake from nixt Thursday at 
noon,’ says he. ‘It was revaled to 
me.’ 

“<QOh, was it?’ says I. 

«Tt was,’ says he solemn loike, ‘and 
there are others also who know the 
appointed toime.’ 

“<To they ?’ says I. ‘I'll bet youa 
month’s wages thot Thursday ‘ll sce 
none of your foolishness, nor yet a wake 
from Thursday. And now,’ says I, 
‘shut up; you make me mad.’ 

“That spache of moine turned Jim 
Hoonter against me to the ind. And 
thin I, loike the fool I was, shut me 
mouth about the whole blissed thing 
and goes about me business. 

“Thursday mornin’ come —cowld 
and black and lowry—a more disraput- 
able day I niver care to see. Whin I 
come into the engine-room there was 
Jim Hoonter before me—white and 
solemn loike, but most tremenjously 
excited—walkin’ back and forth and 
mutterin’ to himself. ; 

«Tis come,’ says he, ‘’tis come, 
the great day of the faste.’ 

“emis a dirty day they took,’ says I. 
Thin nothin’ more was said, and I 
turned me to me work. A dirty day it 
was, sor, with a low, clutterin’, most ob- 
noxious draught, and for two hours thin 
I most broke me back buildin’ up a most 
gorgeous foire to pacify the Old -Girl 
here and make her do her work loike a 
dacent, respectablemachine—as I’ve done 
for her mony a toime before and since. 
"Twas near to tin o’clock whin I set 
me down again. Manewhoile old Jim 
Hoonter had set back where you’re 
sittin’ now, sor, porin’ at his Book. 
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“ At tin o’clock, Jim Hoonter steps 
over to me where I was sittin’ on me 
box. ‘Pat,’ says he, ‘you must lave 
me soon.’ 

‘““* How’s thot ?’ says I. 

“<The hour is at hand,’ says old 
Hoonter, ‘and much as I fale for you, 
Pat,’ says he, ‘’twill not do for me to 
be found by the angel in your company, 
you poor benighted slave of the Babylo- 
nian woman.’ 

“«* Why don’t you go yourself?’ says 
I; ‘this is no place for resavin’ angels. 
I'll take care of the Old Girl.’ 

“<«Niver, Pat,’ says he. Where 
should they look for me but here, where 
I’ve been these thirty years? No, 
you'll go yourself.’ 

““* Niver,’ says I, ‘not wan step.’ 
And thin fora little while he dropped it. 

“« At half-past tin it was, or near 
eliven, when he come at me again. 
‘Are you goin’ ?’ says he, throwin’ wide 
the door. 

‘“«* Not I,’ says I. 

«You must,’ says he. 

«<’Pwill take mony an insult to 
droive me from this place.’ 

“With thot he took me by the 
showlders and pitched me outside—I 
was no more than a poor mouthful for 
him—and the first thing I knew I 
was batterin’ with both me fists against 
the outside of the door, shut and 
fastened in me face. ‘Lit me in,’ says 
I, shoutin’ at the top of me voice. 

“"Twas silent as the grave. Thin 
I nearly broke me showlder up against 
it, till I happened to think how it was 
fastened. Thin I stopped. Some- 
body’d put an iron bar across the 
whole of it—hiven knows whin nor 
why—and it fell in a big iron slot loike 
at the ind. You moight better buck 
agamst the foundations of the world. 


‘“‘Me passion bein’ knocked out of 
me, I took tome to think. It came 
across me all at wance. There was a 
ragin’ foire in there, and the water was 
way down jn the boiler. I was just 
gone to tind to it whin he shoved me 
out. Would he ht up on it whin ‘twas 
tome? ’T'was nearly thot already, and 
no one could tell what the old thing 
would do if he didn’t tind to her. Thin 
I tried me powers of persuashun. ‘ Jim,’ 
says I. Niver a word. 

“*Jim, me boy,’ says I, ‘listen to 
me. Maybe it’ll be at noon-toime. 
You know bist, but for the love of 
Hiven take care of the Old Girl till 
twilve o’clock.’ 

‘Thin I listened, but niver a word. 
I wint around, and looked in at the 
winder. There he stood before the 
boilers, radin’, as 1f I’d niver spoke. I 
didn’t wait a minute longer, but run 
straight up to the boss. 

“« For mercy’s sake, sor,’ says I, 
‘come along down and tind to Jim 
Hoonter.’ 

‘««« What’s this ?’ says the boss. 

“«Tt’s Jim Hoonter,’ says I. ‘He 
thinks the world 1s comin’ to an ind at 
the noon whistle. And he’s locked 
himself in down there, and he’s runnin’ 
her wide open as this door,’ says L. 

‘The boss wint down the stairs two 
steps at a tolme, and began poundin’ 
at the door. His language was out- 
rajous. But not a word says Hoonter. 

‘«« Plase, sor,’ says I, ‘try bein’ more 
gintle and quiet loike with him, if I 
may make a suggestion.’ 

“‘Come now, Hoonter,’ says the 
boss, lowerin’ his voice, ‘ be raysonable ; 
come out of there,’ 

‘““« Depart,’ says Hoonter in a solemn 
voice. ‘ You’re disturbin’ the spirit.’ 

“« But the boiler,’ says the boss. 
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“«Niver fear,’ says Hoonter, that 
boiler will last till the appointed toime.’ 
And niver a syllable more could he git 
out of him. 

“«There’s some comfort in_ thot,’ 
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“2. . Down they come, tumblin’ out hid first... 2° 


says I. ‘ We've got till twilve ony way. 
‘Tis he knows the Old Girl most 
thorough and ivery pound she can 
stand.’ 

“Thin, all at wance, some idjut got 
word to the hands upstairs thot the 
boiler was goin’ to bust, and down they 
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come, tumblin’ out hid first and droppin’ 
iverything just where it was. The 
women wint out in a boonch under the 
big tree across the road, and the min 
and byes come over as close to us as 
they dared. 

“Tt was elivin, 
half-past —— elivin 
o’clock, and _ no- 
thin’ done. All of 
a guddin there 
came a little 
whistlin’, Mui- 
terin’ noise inside. 

“*What’sthot?’ 
says the boss. 

“°Ts the safety- 
valve,’ says I. Thin 
mony of the more 
cautious and tim- 
perate movesaway, 
and the boss wint 
to kickin’ the door 
and hollerin’ fran- 


| tic. But niver a 
] word. 
Dee _ .- eT ’ >? 
Sr : | it sgoroun, 
hme.” Ae says I, ‘to the 


front winder.’ 
‘“Whin we come 
out, there was a 
crowd of small 
' byes outside on 
- the little illivation 
beyond the win- 


der, dancin’ up 
and down, and 
throwin’ small 


pibbles at the panes and _ hollerin’, 
‘Whiskers! Whiskers ! Whiskers!’ fit 
to raise the did. 

‘‘And just as we stook our hids out 
the door, a big hunk of coal come a-flyin’ 
out, and old Jim Hoonter was yillin’, 
‘Depart from here, children of Belial.’ 
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“<«@Git out of here, you little rats,’ 
says the boss, and more to it; his 
lauguage was tirrable. 

‘“‘ But they'd done their part; they'd 
got him wild. and excited. There he 
was Inside, walkin’ about stately loike 
in the white steam from the boiler loike 
a poor domned sufferin’ ghost in hill. 

‘«« Tit’s climb in here,’ says the boss, 
makin’ a move to go in at the winder. 

‘*“ Hold on, sor,’ says I, grabbin’ him. 

‘‘Old Jim Hoonter come over across 
the room, and set himself back in thot 
little alcove loike by the winder. He 
was draggin’ an ax after him. 

“«« Tit’s come back and talk it over,’ 
SaVS I. 

“It was quarter to twilve, and the 
interest was tremenjous. It had begun 
rainin’ @ little, and the women were 
huddled together loike shape in a close 
boonch under the big tree, sobbin’ some, 
and whisperin’ to one another. Some 
of the men stood back by thim and 
some nearer us. "I'was pretty still, 
only for the whistlin’ of the safety-valve, 
and the noise of the old mill upstairs 
goin’ floppin’ and slappin’ along by 
itself, where they’d gone off without 
shuttin’ off the machinery. 

‘«<We’ll push in the door,’ says the 
boss. 

+ Niver,’ says I; ‘you can’t break 
it in in an hour in thot little intry.’ 

‘“¢¢ There’s the back door,’ says he. 

‘«‘« Thot’s the same; only worse,’ says 
I, ‘ bein’ a smaller door.’ 

‘“* Thin,’ says he, ‘we'll get him by 
goin’ in the winder.’ 

‘Now, the winder stands up above 
the ground, as you see, sor, as high as 
a man's chin. You'd have to go 
scramblin’ up loike a cat in a cellar. 
‘It would be loike smashin’ eggs for 
him,’ says I. 
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“Thin the boss ht loose. ‘ You dirty, 
low, blackguardly cowards,’ says he to 
the min, ‘what are ye standin’ there 
gapin’ for? I’ll till you wan thing,’ says 
he, yellin’, ‘ they ain’t wan cent’s worth 
of insurance on her, and whin wance 
she goes up, your livin’ goes with her, 
for she won’t niver be built up agin.’ 

‘Nobody says wan word. 

“«What’ll we do?’ says the boss— 
‘what'll we do?’ 

“«There’s only wan thing I know of,’ 
says I. ‘Lit a small man crawl down 
the man-hcle where they put in the 


. coal and open the bar in the door.’ 


“<QOh, yis,’ says ivery wan at wanice. 
‘ thot’s it.’ 

“<°Twill be very dangerous,’ says I, 
‘oittin’ over back of him without his 
seein’ you.’ 

‘©¢ Better wan man loose his loife,’ 
says Tim Moynihan, ‘than the whole 
of us starve to dith.’ 

«Thin you'll go,’ says I. 

‘“<QOh,’ says Tim, stippin’ back, ‘ only 
think of me poor family.’ 

“*You go,’ says a young Frinch 
feller to me. 

“*Go yourself,’ says I, ‘you're a 
single mon.’ 

“<« Well,’ says he, ‘if I’d got us all 
into trouble the way you have, I’d go 
pretty quick,’ says he. 

‘‘You’re a brave mon,’ says’ I. 

‘Thin the whole of thim took it up 
against me. ‘Yis,’ says Tim Moynihan, 
‘you're the mon ; you ought to go. You 
know the way, too.’ 

““<YVis, yis,’ says the rist of them. 

« «You're mighty willin’,’ says I, ‘for 
me to go in there and git sphit up from 
ind to ind loike an oyster.’ 

“But still they kipt comin’ at me. 
Thin the blood of my ancestors rose up 
within me. ‘I’m not so robustious as 
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mony of you, but I’m not the coward 
nayther,’ says I. ‘ Will yecome in the 
door if I open it?’ 

““*« We will,’ says they. 

“ «Tit me down,’ I says; ‘I'll go.’ 

‘Thin they opened the man-hole soft 
loikke and lit me down, a part of thim 
hollerin’ fit to split themselves to draw 
Jim Hoonter’s attenshun to the winder 
and the rist goin’ around with the boss 
to the door to jump in whin I pulled 
the bar. 

“T'was folve minutes to twilve that 
April day whin I had the expayrience 
of me loife, thot will make goin’ down 
into hill—if iver I must go—loike a 
coostomary journey to me. ‘Twas all 
dark and steamy below, so thot you 
couldn’t see a thing outside the coal-bin 
and the Old Girl lay there scramin’ 
through her safety valve, and gettin’ 
ready to jump, for the world like a big 
grasshopper—for hiven only knows 
where ayther of the craytures will go 
to whin they start. Thin across there 
somewhere wos old Jim Hoonter, with 
his ax, manin’ to be alone by the noon- 
toime, and intindin’ to be, no matter 
what the consayquences. 

“ ‘Whin I struck down on the coal, 
it wint slippin’ down in the bin in spite 
of all I could do. Of all the thunderin’ 
noises I iver heard, sor, ’twas the very 
worst. Butthey washowlin’ outside, and 
batin’ on the winders with their sticks, 
and he niver heard it. Whin I seen 
this, I crawled down loike a cat, and 
wint sloidin’ across the floor on me billy. 
I was only half-way across whin he see 
me, forit wasn’t so dark in there as in the 


coal-bin. Thin I jumped, and he juinped. 
Loocky for me, whin he started he 
dropped his ax. I rached the door just 
wan half second first and jerked up on 
the bar. Thin he grabbed me from 
behoind, and nearly crushed the loife 
out of me bones. I was no more than 
a fly to him. Till thin not one word 
was said. But thin I thought ‘twas 
up with me. 

“¢Push,’ cries I, ‘for the love of 
God, push!’ 

“Thin I remimber no more beyond 
a crush, and a fiendish noise, and min 


_rollin’ round the floor before me loike 


tin thousand cats a foightin’. They 
smashed me lig in two whin they come 
in, and I’d gone sinseless.”’ 

Without breaking the flow of the 
narrative, Pat picked up the pipe he 
had long before laid on the box beside 
him. ‘“ But whin I come to, ‘twas 
ineself was the engineer, for there was 
nought left of poor Jim Hoonter but a 
ravin’ lunatic.” 

He stopped, and rapped the ashes 
out of his pipe against the side of the 
box; but at the same time he gave me 
a solemn nod that intimated that his 
peroration was yet tocome. The pipe 
emptied, he spoke; “Faith, if he war 
ruined by one woman, at layst he war 
rid of herself there foriver, and it’s me 
that’s had to be puttin’ up with her, 
and coaxin’ her, and dhrivin’ her iver 
since, the onchristian schemer that she 
is! But for all and for all ’”’—he began 
refilling the pipe—“ she’s niver got the 
upper hand of me, nor put the fright on 
me, but thot wance, and wance only! °’ 
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‘© The crucible was outside the furnace, filling the. . 


. dim room with heat and light, like a new sun.” 


“MADE IN GERMANY” 
A WONDERFUL STATE-AIDED INDUSTRY 


By Ray STANNARD BAKER 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DRAWINGS MADE ON THE SPOT BY GEORGE VARIAN 


T had just turned afternoon in the 
furnace house of the glass works 
of Jena. For upwards of two 

hours everything had been in readiness 
for the casting of the great lens, every- 
thing except the glass. The Master 
had directed the placing of the huge 
circular iron mold near the open door- 


way and just between the two furnaces 
—the one from which now burst the 
fervid white radiance of the molten 
glass, and the one in which through 
weeks of lessening heat the lens, when 
cast, was to be cooled and toughened 
and tempered. The mold was a meter 
and a quarter in diameter—over four 
feet—and the lens hereto be cast would 
make one of the largest in the world, 
large enough to bring the moon within 
a few score of miles of the earth, and 
one so perfect, perhaps, as to surprise 
new secrets from the sun itself. 

The Master had sprinkled the bottom 
of the mold with fine sand from a curious 
tin pot, that the hot glass might not 
take up impurities from the iron. <A 
dozen brawny workmen, in blue blouses 
and wooden-soled shoes had come in 
to man the long, wheel-mounted tongs 
which were to drag the crucible from 
the furnace bed. Other workmen with 
sledges and bars had torn a gaping hole 
in the front of the cooling furnace, so 
that it would be ready for the instant 
admission of the lens. 

So everything was ready. The 
Master, shading his face with his up- 
raised arm, peered into the “ glory” 
hole of the melting furnace, as he had 

H 


? 
as 
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been doing with ever greater frequency 
for hours past. He watched for a 
moment the shimmering, wrinkled sur- 
face of the molten glass within the 
crucible, and then he followed the 


movements of the stirring lever. Was 
the color exactly rmght? Did _ the 
sluggish waves which followed the 
stirring plunger show thick or thin 
enough ? 


THE CRITICAL POINT 


** There is. . 


. There is something indescribable about the fluidity of this mass. 
spreads more swiftly than water, 


’ 
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. a quick upward swing of the foreman’s arm, and out from the erucible slips the molten glass 
It seems thick, like oil, and yet u 
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Twenty-four hours this crucible had 
been heating within the furnace, melt- 
ing together the various silicates, 
borates, and other minerals which the 
chemists had so carefully 
analyzed, and measured and 
weighed. Fortwenty hcurs 
of that time a workman, 
standing at the end of a 
twenty-foot lever, the handle 
of which was kept cool by 
running water, had _ been 
slowly stirring : 
the mass, so 
that the mix- 
ture would 
show neither ,.239= 
veins nor WT 
bubbles, so that 
the light of 
some distant 
star might in 
the future pass 
through it to 
the eye of the 
interpreting 
astronomer 
without loss or 
change of 
color. To obtain this perfect glass 
there had been years of experiment- 
ing to discover the best combina- 
tions of  glass-making materials ; 
there had been many failures because 
the crucible was not properly made, 
because the furnace was not heated 
evenly, because the molten glass was 
stirred so rapidly as to produce bubbles 
or so slowly as to leave veins, because 
the proper fluidity was not attained 
before the pouring, or because over- 
heating had given the glass a bluish 
tinge when it should be water clear. 
Experience soon shows how to blow a 
perfect lamp chimney, and a thousand 
can be made in succession without a 
defect, but a great telescope lens is 
not made every day. It is the final 
and greatest triumph of the glass- 
maker. And thus it was that the 
Master peered often and anxiously into 


‘* The mold, with the glowing lens inside was ... 
height of the furnace floor. A movable-frame eA | was then placed underneath it, 
and it was quickly pushed into t 


the “glory” hole of the melting furnace. 

At last the time came. The Master 
gave the word, and a dozen men 
sprang forward with hooks and bars. 


- ~~ 
ee Sie eee 


AT THE COOLING FURNACE 


lifted with chain tackle to the 


e furnace.’ 


The “glory” hole was hardly larger than 
a man’s head—just sufficient for the pas- 
sage of the stirring lever and to permit 
examination. With this as a beginning 
the workmen tore out the whole front 
of the furnace, working with the 
utmost activity, their heelless shoes 
clattering on the stone floor as they 
rushed back and forth. The stirring 
lever was dismantled, and the stirring 
plunger itself, white-hot and sparkling 
with the dust that fell upon it, was 
cast outside, where it lay, a deep wine- 
red, in the sunshine. Though made 
of the most infusible fire clay, the 
lower end of this plunger was eaten 
away, and melted out like a_half- 
burned stick of wood, giving convinc- 
ing evidence of the terrific heat of the 
furnace. 

The grappling tongs were thick bars 
of steel about thirty feet long, mounted 
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on iron wheels. As soon as the furnace 
was open, the grappling ends were 
thrust inside, one on each side of the 
crucible, the men at the other end 
leaning back with heads averted to 
avoid the fervid outburst of heat. As 
the clay crucible stood there with the 
white-hot walls around it, and the 
shimmering, liquid glass within, it 
seemed so lacking in clear-cut outline, 
so soft and immaterial—like a bit of 
impressionism—that one scarcely be- 
lieved it could be wrenched from its 
place in the picture by anything so cold 
and hard as the steel tongs. 

Although the novice could not see it 
for the brightness of the glow, there 
was a thick ridge around the crucible, 
about half-way up. Under this the 
tongs fitted themselves. The men at 
the other end 
bore down hard, 
but the crucible 
did not stir. 
It was firmly 
fastened to the 


— 


* Workmen were ready with brick and mortar, and in 


ten minutes the lens was walled a." 


furnace floor by the glass that had spilled 
in the melting. It was an anxious 
moment. Crucibles have been broken 
in lifting. The Master raised his hand. 


gn 


Slowly the men added their weight at the 
far end of the lever. The crucivle broke 
suddenly free, jogging a little, so that 
a bit of the glass overflowed and ran 
down like thick syrup. An instant 
later the crucible was outside the 
furnace, filling the whole of the high dim 
room with heat and light like a new 
sun. And thus it was pushed down 
the room toward the mold, a thing of 
exquisite beauty, and yet of terror, 
showing a hundred evanescent colors, 
changing red, pink, yellow, violet-—and 
when one turned his eyes away, green, 
in every dark corner of the room. All 
the faces of the men glowed with it, 
and it seemed to throw their bodies in 
high relief against the thick darkness 
behind. 

The crucible was lowered to the floor, 
the tongs were removed, and a work- 
man cast a board of asbestos over the 
glass to prevent too rapid cooling. 
Here it stood a few minutes, and when 
the crucible began to define itself, one 
discovered that it was made of fine 
yellow-glazed pottery. Imperfec- 
tions on its surface stood out like 
specks on a mirror, as one would 
imagine the spots on the sun. 

It had required long hours fora 
man to fashion the clay of this 
crucible, and many weeks for it to 
dry, and then for days before it 
was used it had been slowly 
heated to prepare it for the high 
temperature of the furnace. And 
with this single melting its service 
is finished and it is consigned to 
the scrap heap. 

Three men with thickly gloved 
hands are now fastening an iron 
band around the crucible just 
under the ridge. On each side 
of this band there is a protruding 
pivot of steel which fits into a 
socket in the ends of the grappling 
tongs, thus permitting the crucible to 
be tipped up as if on an axle. Again 
the men rest their weight on the other 
end of the tongs, the crucible is lifted, 
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and an instant later it is poised over 
the iron mold. The critical point of 
all this labor has at last been reached. 
There is a pause as 
if the workmen felt 
the anxiety of the 


And this is what would happen to the 
lens itself if it were not placed in a 
furnace where the heat could be reduced 
gradually through many days or weeks. 

The mold with the glowing lens 
inside was now covered with a plate of 
iron, wheeled to 
the mouth of 
the cooling fur- 
nace, and lifted 
with chain 
tackle to the 
height of the 
furnace floor. 
A movable- 
frame tramway 
was then placed 
underneath it, 
and it was 
quickly pushed 
into the  fur- 
nace. Workmen 
were ready with 
brick and mor- 


© For days and weeks workmen are employed tn polishing tt.” tar, ee ee 

minutes the lens 

moment. The foreman with his was walledin. Here it is cooled for 
hand ready on the tilting lever two weeks, and _ then _ brought 
awaits the Master's word. There again to the.open air, dull and 
is a shout, a quick upward swing of milky of surface and_ possessing 


the foreman’s arm, and out from the 
crucible slips the molten glass. It has 
been a moment of so much stress that 
one anticipates a crash as the glass 
touches the cool iron of the mold, but 
there is absolute silence, not so much 
as a hiss or the sound of the splash. 
There 1s something indescribable about 
the fluidity of this mass. It seems 
thick, like oil, and yet it spreads swifter 
than water ; it is more like quicksilver 
than anything else that one can think 
of, and yet not at all like quicksilver. 
As the foreman pulls back the lever, 
molten glass drips from the edge of the 
crucible, and sends up thick smoke as 
it burns the dust on the floor. A 
moment later this spilled glass begins 
snapping and cracking with almost 
explosive violence, the outside cooling 
so much more rapidly than the inside. 


only the general shape of a lens. After 
that, for days and weeks, workmen are 
employed in polishing it, not to give it 
the final form which it will have in the 
great telescope, but merely to prepare 
it for that important and anxious day 
when it will be submitted to those 
searching tests for imperfections, during 
which it must pass even the close 
scrutiny of microscopic and spectro- 
scopic examination. A few bubbles it 
may have and pass, for bubbles have 
no effect, except to reduce the passage 
of light in a minute degree, but veins, 
denoting the improper mixture of the 
ingredients of the glass, it must not 
have. If it passes all the tests—and 
sometimes it requires many castings 
and costs many rejected lenses of this 
most precious of glass before the neces- 
sary perfection is attained—it is again 
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sent to the furnace house, where with 
even greater care than before it is 
slowly raised to a high temperature, 
and thus annealed, and then as slowly 
cooled for two months or more. After 
that it is ready for the lens-maker 
proper, that skilled mechanician and 
mathematician who polishes down its 
sides with infinite care, until they reach 
the most perfect 
curves appropriate 
to the refraction 
and dispersion of 
the glass disks em- 
ployed. Each of 
these processes has 
abso bed precious 
timetand has cost 
muc money: the 
bare glass for such 
a lens would cost 
about £1,000. To 
this the skill of the 
optician would 
add in polishing 
perhaps £4,000 
more, so that the 
finisned lens, ready 
for fitting into the 
telescope tube 
would represent an 
expenditure of 
some 5,000. 
Through such 
pains and expense 
as this must 
science pass that 
mankind may add a few facts to its 
knowledge of some distant star. 

The German workmen are standing 
back from the cooling furnace, per- 
spiring, the lens finally cast. A boy 
comes in with his apron full of beer, a 
bottle for each, and they drink in 
characteristic German fashion to the 
success of the work. It may be many 
a day before such another lens 1s cast. 

The quaint old city of Jena in the 
German Grand Duchy of Saxe-Weimar 
is chiefly famous for three things. It 
has an unfading claim on_ history 
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UNIVERSITY OF JENA 


From a photograph by Braunlich 


because Napoleon once marched through 
its streets and won a celebrated victory 
on the hills to the north—the battle of 
Jena—and in the present it is known 
the wofld over for its university and for 
its glass and lenses. There are glass 
works, if not lens manufactories, of 
far greater extent in other parts 
of the world than these of Jena, 
and yet Jena glass 
and Jena _ lenses 
have their own 
unique claims to 
distinction, espe- 
cially among 
scientists. Not 
only in their pro- 
cesses of manu- 
facture and in the 
perfection of their 
products are these 
works famous, but 
the management 
of their business 
affairs furnishes a 
most unique and 
fascinating study 
in social economy, 
for here the dream 
of an idealist has 
been given unique 
and wonderfully 
_ practical applica- 
tion, with the re- 
sult that the work- 
ing-men of Jena 
have opportunities 


and rewards unequalled, perhaps, 
anywhere else in the world. And 
curiously enough, owing to the 


modesty of the originator of this 
scheme for the elevation of the working- 
men and for the advancement of science 
very little has ever been published 
about it, and nothing in English so far 
as I can learn. With German conser- 
vatism, Professor Abbe has desired to 
give his experiment the test of years 
before recommending it by a formally 
published account. 

For many reasons it is not probable 
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that such institutions as these—for in 
reality they partake as much of the 
character of public institutions as of 
regular business enterprises — could 
have originated in England. They 
would seem to be a product typically 
German, a result in part of what may 
be called the German scientific tem- 
perament, and in part of the wave of 
commercial expansion now sweeping 
, over Germany. Many years ago Pro- 
fessor Abbe, who then, as now, filled 
the chair of applied mathematics, 
natural philosophy, and astronomy in 
the University of Jena, became deeply 
interested in lenses and lens-making. 
He had seen the defects of the lenses 
in use for astronomical and microscopi- 
cal work, and he set himselfto establish 
by purely mathematical calculation the 
exact curves at which lenses would give 
the greatest possible effect with regard 
to the refraction and dispersion of the 


In the Jena Glass Works. Blowing 


light which passed through them. In 
other words, he sought to form a new 
and scientific theory for making lenses. 
He then interested himself in the 
modest lens works of Carl Zeiss, of 


Jena, and here he had lenses made 
according to exact scientific methods. 
Before his time lens-making was largely 
a matter of experience and experiment 
on the part of highly skilled workmen. 
Professor Abbe succeeded in laying 
down exact mathematical formule, so 
that when a lens was ground with 
sufficient exactness to the rules of the 
measurement it must of necessity be 
correct. 

But it was not long before Professor 
Abbe discovered that there was the 
greatest inequality in the glass which 
he was compelled to use in his lenses, 
that the power of refraction and dis- 
persion of light varied widely with 
every melting, and he conceived the 
idea that, if exact chemical formule 
could be established for glass-making, 
and that, if new kinds of glass could be 
produced by the use of other and 
hitherto untried substances, important 

new results 

might be ob- 
tained. In 

other words, a 

complete revo- 

lution in glass- 
making was 
necessary in 
order to accom- 
plish the great 
results at which 
he was aiming. 

The taskseemed ~ 

to be — insur- 

mountable, but 

it did not daunt 

him. Huis first 

_ step was tointer- 
est Dr. Schott, 

of Witten, in the 

work. Dr. Schott 

Chemical Glass. was not only a 
thorough scien- 

tist, especially in chemistry, but he 

possessed a technical knowledge of 

glass-making, as it was then conducted. 

In 1881 the first smelting experiments 

were: made in a small laboratory erected 
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Blowing and Drawing Thermometer Tubes—The Most patie in the World, 


in Jena for that purpose. There wasa_ difficultchemicaland technical manipul- 
deliberate plan on the part of the two ations, and Professor Abbe had clearly 
scientists to solve by scientific methods — in view the possible establishment of a 
the difficult problems of glass-making, business enterprise based onthe déis- 
though they involved not only the most coveries which he hoped to make, should 
advanced optical research, but the most _ these be of sufficient importance, 
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Such an enterprise as this iscertainly 
typically modern, and it may be signi- 
ficant as indicating how the great new 
industries of the future are to have their 
origin. For two years Professor Abbe 
and Dr. Schott worked steadily ;_ they 
tried making glass with all manner of 
new materials, in many hundreds of 
different meltings, afterwards testing 
with the utmost care each variety of 
glass to ascertain its optical properties. 
Almost at once they began to get 
promising results, and after two years 
they were prepared to carry on their 
experiments on a larger scale, but this 
they did not have the meanstodo. In 
England or in America the work might 
have failed just at this point, but in 
Germany help came as help rarely 
comes outside of Germany. Professor 
Abbe laid his results before the Prussian 
government, showed what had been 
done, and what needed to be done, and 
the wide-reaching effect which favorable 
results might have in every department 
of science—the possibility of making 
microscopes, telescopes, and _ photo- 
graphic lenses of hitherto unequalled 
definition and power, and of producing 
thermometer and barometer glass which 
might advance the science of tempera- 
ture and pressure determination. The 
government at once felt the commercial 
appeal. Germany must needs buy all of 
her glass for scientific purposes in Paris 
or in Manchester, and here was an 
opportunity of building up a new in- 
dustry which would employ German 
workmen and bring money into Ger- 
many. So the Prussian Government 
appropriated 30,000 marks (£1,500) in 
1883 and the same amount in 1884 to 
have the experiments carried forward. 
At the end of that time, so successful 
were the investigators, that a regular 
glass-making establishment was well 
under way, and there was no further 
need of governmental assistance. In 
four years’ time these glass works 
furnished a large proportion of the fine 
scientific and optical glass used in 


Germany, and now their wares are 
known everywhere in the world—in the 
form of microscope and photographic 
lenses and prisms, in thermometers, 1n 
chemical apparatus, and in the highest 
grades of commercial glass. This little 
story is especially interesting as show- 
ing why Germany is making such 
extraordinary strides in commercial 
affairs. Out of science, assisted by the 
state, has sprung a new and profitable 
industry. 

In all, over one hundred new kinds 
of glass were originated, and are now 
manufactured at the Jena glass works. 
In former times glass was composed 
almost entirely of the silicates, potas- 
sium, lead, soda, and lime, and there 
were, roughly speaking, only two varie- 
ties: the old-fashioned standard crown 
glass and flint glass. Professor Abbe 
and Dr. Schott used no fewer than 
twenty-eight new substances in glass- 
making: phosphorous, borax, mag- 
nesium, zinc, cadmium, bismuth, iron, 
mercury, antimony, tin, and others. 
Each of these substances had its own 
peculiar effect on the refraction and 
dispersion of light, and in doing away 
with or lessening what is known as the 
secondary spectrum. Much of the 
glass thus produced has been ground 
into lenses at the Carl Zeiss Works, 
and the microscopes which resulted 
gave a new impetus to every depart- 
ment of science which has to do with 
minute forms of matter or of life. It 
would have been impossible for Dr. 
Koch and other great contemporary 
investigators in bacteriology, for in- 
stance, to have made the astonishing 
additions to our knowledge of the life 
of microbes and bacteria had not Pro- 
fessor Abbe first produced a perfect or 
nearly perfect instrument for examining 
those low forms of life. In all of his 
published reports Dr. Koch as well as 
other scientists gives Professor Abbe a 
large share of the credit for these pro- 
foundly important discoveries in con- 
nection with the germ theory. In the 
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same way the Jena microscopes have 
done wonders in the hands of such men 
as Haeckel in laying bare the wonderful 
life “processes of the lowest forms of 
plant and animal existence, in tracing 
the development of each, and in form- 
ing the great chain of proof of the 
theory of evolution. In the same way 
our present minute knowledge of 
embryology and the growing mastery of 
the details of that marvellous machine, 
the human body, are due to the efforts 
of that modest, hard-working professor 
of Jena. 

The achievement of the investigators 
lay not so much in producing micro- 
scope and telescope lenses of higher 
magnifying power —that service science 
did not need—but in so perfecting the 
lenses that the image would be clear 
and clean-cut, or in the words of the 
science, ‘‘in securing perfect definition.” 
A microscope which magnifies 4,000 
times and produces such a_ blurred 
image of a cell that the investigator 
cannot tell whether or not it contains a 
nucleus, is not as valuable to science as 
one that magnifies 500 times and brings 
out every minute detail distinctly and 
sharply. And that is also just the 
distinction between a good and a poor 
photographic or telescopic lens. Pro- 
fessor Abbe also introduced the system 
of ‘‘oil immersion”’ and other great 
microscopic improvements. Indeed, 
he may be justly called ‘‘ the father of 
the modern microscope.” 

From the investigations begun thus 
in a laboratory by Professor Abbe and 
Dr. Schott, have sprung two great 
manufacturing plants, separate and yet 
allied, neither of which is able to 
keep up with the present demand for 
its product. We visited the Schott 
Works on the hill above Jena, where 
all the new varieties of glass are made, 


and afterwards at the Carl Zeiss 
optical works we saw this glass 
ground and_ polished with infinite 


care and precision into lenses and 
prisms. 


In the manufacture of optical glass 
for the microscope lenses—I_ have 
already described the processes of 
making a great telescope lens—the con- 
stituents of the glass are mixed with 
great care under the supervision of 
expert chemists, then the heating and 
stirring goes forward for several days, 
until the glass is hardly thicker than 
water and thoroughly mixed. After 
that it is taken from the furnace and 
allowed to cool in the crucible. Of 
course it cracks into hundreds of pieces, 
some large and some small. These 
pieces are carefully assorted, and _ all 
the imperfections chipped off—we saw 
two men, their eyes protected by 
goggles, employed with hammers at 
this work. It is interesting, and signi- 
ficant of the care required in_ these 
processes, that in spite of experience 
and the closest attention, more than 
one-fifth of all the glass melted is regu- 
larly rejected owing to imperfections. 
These pieces of glass are now placed in 
a square clay mold or chamotte of just 
the size that the future rough lens 
block is to be. Then it is set aside in 
a furnace where for a month or six 
weeks it is slowly heated until it 
softens down and fills the mold, then it 
is as slowly cooled. It comes out look- 
ing like a rough block of sanded glass. 
The polishers now rub down two of the 
sides, until they are perfectly clear and 
bright, so that one may look straight 
through the block and make the closest 
examination for flaws. The best of 
this glass is as beautifully clear as a 
jewel. There are a great variety of 
shades from purest ate to the deep 
yellow of the heav lead glasses, the 
prices of some of the glass reaching as 
much as £4 a pound. At the lens 
manufactory this glass is ground into 
lenses and prisms of every conceivable 
size and form, some lenses being not 
larger than a pin-head and as costly 
almost as a diamond of the same 
weight. Great skill is required in this 
work, because an error of more than 
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one-ten-thousandth of a millimeter in 
the curve of a lens makes it unsuitable 
for use in the highest grade of instrn- 
ments. 

Another picturesque feature of the 
glass works is the great corridor where 
the thermometer tubes are blown and 
drawn. 

We saw this glass in process of 
manufacture.- A boy workman caught 
a bit of molten glass from the furnace 
on the end of a blow-pipe. It was 
hardly larger than a walnut, but by 
twirling and blowing, and molding it 
grew to the size of an orange, with the 
shape of an acorn. More glass was 
then added, and there was more rolling 
and blowing, and when the proper stage 
was reached the blow-pipe was passed 
quickly to the brawny master work- 
man. He in his turn added glass, 
blowing from time to time with cheeks 
out-puffed until it seemed as though 
they must burst, and then rolling the 
great ball of glass on his iron kneading 
board until it looked like a huge yellow 
gourd. Faster and faster he worked, 
keeping the ball always symmetrical 
and yet white-hot. At length he lifted 
the glowing mass quickly in the air 
and a second workman attached his 
blow-pipe to the bottom. Then the 
two men ran in opposite directions, 
twirling the pipes and blowing lustily 
from time to time. From a thick, 
portly yellow globe the glass thinned 
out quickly as the men ran apart, until 
it became a dull red tube not larger 
than a man's little finger, and nearly 
300 feet long. Sometimes in drawing 
these tubes one of the blowers would 
not only run the length of the corridor, 
but far outside on the hill. And that 
is the way a thermometer tube is blown 
and drawn. It requiresonly a moment 
in cooling, and then it is broken up 
into short lengths and sent to the ovens 
for tempering and annealing. In these 
rooms also are blown the finest glass for 
chemical apparatus, for incandescent 
gaslight chimneys—30,000 of these per 


day—and for other purposes requiring 
high-grade glass. 

Both of these business institutions, 
founded on scientific investigation, still 
continue their scientific work. The 
lens manufactory has no fewer than 
twenty scientists on its staff, and the 
glass works has five, all thoroughly 
schooled investigators and mostly uni- 
versity doctors. These men devote their 
entiretime andattention to experiment- 
ing along chemical, optical, mathemati- 
cal, and technical lines, seeking to dis- 
cover new processes and establishing new 
principles which will be of value in the 
business. In this way the whole in- 
stitution is kept on a_ thoroughly 
scientific basis and in the foremost van 
of progress. This idea of ascientific staff 
for a business institution has its most 
perfect development in Germany. In- 
deed, science lies at the root of some 
of the most progressive and profitable 
business enterprises in the empire. 

The lens manufactory, especially, 
has its own unique methods of doing 
business. A large telescope is looked 
upon as an artist would look upon his 
newest picture. It must be as perfect 
as it can be made, time and cost of 
materials notwithstanding, and when 
it is finished it is billed on the basis of 
its cost. Cheap instruments are made 
to provide work and training for the 
younger and less experienced workmen. 
And yet so great is the demand for the 
fine products of the factory that it 
cannot be supplied. Curiously enough, 
also, no patents are taken on instru- 
ments and processes, like microscopes 
and microscopic attachments, which 
are used solely for the advancement of 
science, the men behind this unique 
institution having their hearts too 
deeply set on the advancement of 
human knowledge to hinder it by 
monopolies. The product of high-grade 
microscopes alone at this factory is over 
1,800 a year, and each microscope com- 
prises the work in some detail of over 
fifty men. 
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And now I come to what is, perhaps, manufactory in particular really more 
the most interesting feature of allin of a public institution than an enter- 
these astonishing business enterprises, prise for private gain. 
the feature which makes the lens Professor Abbe lives just across the 
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street from the huge buildings of the 
lens manufactory. His home is alittle 
one and a half-story building, old- 
fashioned and German-like. It is 
thickly surrounded with trees and 
shrubs, and laid out with flower beds. 
At the time I saw it the lilacs were in 
full bloom, and the fragrance, drifting 
across the street, filled the rooms where 
the glass polishers bent low to their work. 
Here Professor Abbe has worked year 
by year, in his favorite fields of optics, 
mathematics, social economy, inven- 
tion, and although now well along in 
years, he is not lacking in his zest for 
new and more difficult problems. 
Every summer he takes a short vaca- 
tion in Switzerland, where the people of 
the village at which he stays know him 
merely as “the German professor.” 
Thus quietly he has lived, watching the 
factories rise around him and win him 
a fortune. From the first he was 
deeply interested in the welfare of the 
working-man—an interest hardly second 
to his love for science—and out of this 
interest grew the Carl Zeiss Stiftung 
(Institution), named from his friend, 
Carl Zeiss, which now controls the 
entire lens manufactory with its 1,200 
or more workmen and owns a half 
interest in the glass works with its 4oo 
workmen. 

The Stiftung is unique among insti- 
tutions. It is the creation of a law of 
which Professor Abbe was the author, 
and it is in the nature of a corporation 
under state control. To this Stiftung 
Professor Abbe turned over all his in- 
terest in both of the great plants at 
Jena, retaining only a directorship. A 
commissioner of the grand duchy visits 
the works every week and assists the 
local directors in carrying out the 
tenets of the law. The purpose of the 
Stiftung is two-fold. First it provides 
for the comfort of the personnel of the 
works from the directors to the lowest 
apprentice boy, by means of a unique 
system of pensions, sick benefits, profit 
sharing, and educational advantages. 


Second, it provides for large contribu- 
tions towards the advancement of 
science. No one connected with the 
institution receives any of the private 
profits of ownership. Professor Abbe 
himself receives merely the salary of a 
director which, according to the law 
controlling the Stiftung, can never be 
more than ten times the average salary 
of the ‘‘ standard’? workman of the 
the shop—the workman who is more 
than twenty-four years of age and 
for more than four years in the ser- 
vice of the firm. This standard work- 
man now receives less than {100 a 
year. But Professor Abbe is entitled 
to a pension when he shall cease his 
active connection with the business, 
the same as every other employee. If 
it should be absolutely necessary to 
discharge a workman, he must not only 
be given due notice, but the Stiftung 
must pay him, if he has been employed 
for more than three years, a sum equal 
to his total wages for from six months 
to two years, according to the length 
of time he has been in the works. 
And after five years’ service every 
workman who retires for age or in- 
validity receives a pension, or should 
he die, his family is pensioned. In 
this way he is absolutely secure in his 
work. The Stiftung sets aside a cer- 
tain definite sum from its earnings 
every year, and this is so invested out- 
side of the business that it will pay all 
pensions and discharge advances, thus 
making the pension system indepen- 
dent of the vicissitudes of the business, 
for even though the business failed, the 
money would be on hand to pay the 
regular pensions of old and faithful 
servants. Every workman is given a 
two weeks’ vacation every year with 
pay for half of it, and he is also paid 
in full for all holidays except Sundays. 
Moreover, the whole lens manufactory, 
with Professor Abbe at its head, is like 
a great family. Every month a dele- 
gate from each of the departments, ° 
thirty in all, meet with the directors 
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and discusses the conduct of the work. 
These delegates are never foremen, 
but represent the men themselves, and 
the suggestions they make are from 
their own point of view, not from that 
of the foreman. Last spring the sub- 
ject of shorter hours of labor came up, 
a subject of which Professor Abbe and 
the other directors had already been 
thinking. The workmen delegates to 
the conference suggested eight and one- 
half hours a day: the directors promptly 
responded, ‘‘ Why not try eight hours ?”’ 
Every workman was questioned, and 
six-sevenths of them asserted that they 
could do as much work in eight hours, 
working faster, than they could in the 
longer day. Lens grinding is very con- 
fining work, especially fatiguing to the 
eyes, and even more so to the nerves. 
So on April 1, 1900, the experiment of 
an eight-hour day—a very great inno- 
vation in Germany—was begun. If at 
the end of one year it is successful, the 
plan will be continued indefinitely. The 
hours of work are now from 7 to 11.30 
A.M. and from 1.30 to 5 P.M., the long 
nooning giving the men ample time to 
go home to dinner and to rest 
thoroughly for the afternoon’s work. 
Director Fischer informed me that the 
plan so far as it had been tried was a 
great success, fully as much work being 
accomplished in the short day as had 
hitherto been accomplished in the long 
day,and he thought that the work was of 
better quality, although the experiment 
had not then been in progress long 
enough to permit of positive assertions. 

In addition to these advantages to 
the personnel within the works them- 
selves, the Stiftung has spent large 
sums of money in other directions. I 
visited an extensive and highly popular 
free reading-room, said to be the largest 
institution of its kind in Germany, the 
Germans having always depended on 
the cafés for their periodical literature. 
A fine library building to contain a 
good collection of books as well as this 
reading-room 1s soon to be constructed. 


The Stiftung also contributes largely 
to the local hospitals that its working- 
men may be cheaply treated; it has 
established special courses of instruc- 
tion for its men in mathematics, physics, 
drawing, mechanics, and in the Ger- 
man, English, and French languages ; 
it has instituted a free swimming bath 
in the Saale River; and it 1s helping 
to build walks and summer houses 
along the mountain-sides and in the 
forests around the town—those strolling 
and social spots which a German so 
dearly loves. 

All of these advantages help to attract 
to the lens manufactory an unusually 
intelligent and productive class of work- 
men—and indeed for these fine oper- 
ations great intelligence is required. 
So far as possible young men are taken 
and especially trained to the require- 
ments of lens-making, and as they grow 
older, the cumulative advantages of the 
pension and profits system, as well as 
the short hours, tend to keep them 
where they are, even though tempted 
elsewhere by offers of higher wages. 

These are by no means all the ad- 
vantages which the Stiftung offers its 
working-men, but they will suffice to 
indicate its purposes in this direction. 
In its other activities, science has 
already felt the influence of the Stiftung. 
It has established and equipped a fine 
astronomical observatory in the Uni- 
versity of Jena, it has founded a new 
chair of mathematical physics, and will 
build a fine laboratory for experimental 
physics, and it is a large contributor 
yearly to other departments of investi- 
gation at the university. Nor are its 
interests confined alone to Jena, but 
extend to science in general, even to the 
considerable assistance of arecent Polar 
expedition. Such activities as these, 
and they are as much a part of the 
business of the Stiftung as the making 
of glass and lenses, seem odd enough 
as looked upon from the exceedingly 
practical point of view of ordinary 
business life, 
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The Stiftung has now been in 
existence nine years with great success. 
The profits of the business have been 
large, and its activities in science and 
in benevolence have been correspond- 
ingly large. It was the state that 
helped the work in the beginning by 
its liberal contributions of money that 
enabled Professor Abbe and _ his 
associates to carry on their experi- 
ments, and now the German people, 
and indeed humanity in general are 
reaping the reward. And in case the 
Stiftung should ever go out of business, 
for whatever reason, one-half of the 
proceeds remaining after the debts are 
paid will go to the city of Jena, to be 
used for the good of its inhabitants, and 
one-half to the University of Jena. Nota 
cent is reserved for private disposal. 


Professor Abbe devotes most of his 
time to the working out of this great 
philanthropic idea. Anticipating at the 
time he drew up the Jaw governing the 
Stiftung that forethought could not 
provide for every possible condition, he 
reserved to himself the right, until the 
year 1906, to make changes in the 
statute. In this way he is able to cor- 
rect any errors or injustices as time and 
experience point them out. After 1906, 
however, there can be no more changes: 
the law will be absolute and perpetual, 
and as long as lenses are made at the 
Carl Zeiss works, so long will its work- 
men enjoy advantages almost without 
equal anywhere in the world, and so 
long will science have a strong and 
faithful ally. 
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A FOLLY 


DUOLOGUE 


(With apologies to the D-l.v D-alog-cs) 


T was a settled thing between Lady 
| Folly Fickleham and myself that 
we were allusively and elusively 

in love with one another. It was also 


understood that the allusiveness was. 


mine and the elusiveness entirely hers. 
She was married and I was not ; which 
may be allowed to explain our separate 
parts. 

One morning about eleven—I was 
always welcome—I called upon her. 
She was fondling a cat. The cat was 
a most useful stage property in our 
little duologues. I began in_ that 
massive way which I have found lends 
itself most readily to allusion and by 
its deliberation facilitates evasion. 

‘* My dear—” 

‘* Really, Mr. Chartered, I—”’ 

ée Lady—”’ 

6s Oh a 


“ Fickleham.” At last she had let 
me finish. Although very fond of my 
cousin, my critical judgment compels 
me to admit that she was on occasion a 
little too ready to begin eluding. 

‘“Well!’’ she interrogated, giving 
me her hand, kissing the cat, and 
looking at me over its back at one and 
the same moment. 

‘* How do you do?” I said. 

‘“That was not nice of you,” she re- 
plied, sinking with just a suspicion of a 
sigh into one corner of the divan and 
indicating the other to me with a wave 
of the cat. 

‘‘ Give me the cat,” I said. 


She gave it me with half a pout and 
an eyebrow just lifted above the nor- 
mal. 

I stroked it where she had kissed it— 
the cat, of course. 
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There was a pause which we made 
eloquent by looking away from each 
other, I at the door-knob, she at the far 
corner of a rug. 

“Am I forgiven ?” I murmured, as I 
handed her back the cat. 

She buried her face in the cat, and 
speaking with her mouth in its fur— 
which gave a delightful effect:of choking 
and sobbing—said : 

“T never forgive.” 

I picked up my hat and began rub- 
bing it the wrong way. 

“Where there is nothing to forgive,” 
she concluded smiling and dropping the 
cat into her lap. 

“* Do you remember— ? ’”’ I began. 

“ The day you— ?” 

‘Yes, the day I first tried that little 
manceuvre with the hat ?” 

‘“But you didn’t rub it the wrong 
way—”’ 

‘““T had no need to—then.” 

“ And have you now ?”’ 

“That depends,” I said, diminishing 
the distance between us by three- 
quarters of an inch.” She snatched up 
the cat in an instant. I receded half 
an inch. She put the cat down again. 
I had gained a quarter of an inch. | 
was pleased. 

“I saw a paragraph about you in a 
society paper the other day.” I 
resumed. 

‘* Which one?” she asked, with just 
a tone of anxiety. ; 

“* Shall I read it ?” 

For answer she put the cat up to her 
cheek. 

“Tt begins—” 

“Oh, don’t read the beginning.” 

“But how can you understand 
unless— ?”’ 

“T didn’t say I wanted to under- 
stand—” 

“Then shall I not read it ?” 

“Dont be tiresome. Besides—”’ 

‘* Besides?” 
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“Well. Ive read it.” 

‘Which one 2?” I asked a trifle mali- 
clously. 

“Why the one you spoke of,” she 
answered, without a blush and in a way 
that made me feel as if I had been 
prevaricating. Still I struggled. 

“But I never mentioned which one 
| ee 

‘Oh, if you take it in that way—” 

“JT beg your pardon,” I interjected 
hastily and humbly. Folly changed 
tone at once. 

“Now, do, like a dear man, read it 
without any more talk.” 

“It ends,” I began. 

‘TI think it is time for me to—” 

“How stupid of us,’ I went on 


hurriedly. “ It begins—”’ 
“Yes?” and Folly leaned back 
luxuriously. 


“Tt begins—‘ If Lady Folly Fickieham 
belonged to the class to whom the award 
of the Dunmow Flitch could be matter 
of interest, there is no doubt that she 
and Lord Fickleham might put in a 
very strong claim—’”’ 

‘There, that’s enough—I don’t want 
to hear the end. How can they write 
such nonsense ? " 

“ But it isn’t nonsense, is it ?”’ 

‘Tell me,” she said, “does it really 
say what you read ?” 

‘Oh, if you doubt my word,” I said, 
and I picked up my hat again. 

“Well, it doesn’t matter, because it 
isn’t true,” she said laughingly. 

‘No, it isn’t true,’ I added. ‘‘ There 
was no such paragraph,” and I put 
down my hat defiantly. 

Folly pulled the cat’s tail. 

“How dare you,’ she murmured. 

“ You were saying—” I observed. 

‘“‘ That I don’t like bacon.” 

I smiled, but nothing further hap- 
pened then. 

H. MorGAN BROWNE. 


“WHILE THE EVIL DAYS COME NOT” 
A SKETCH OF SCHOOLBOY LIFE 
By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


“We duck through the court, reminded a bit by our feelings of our first love, who 
hadn't the cleanest of faces, nor the nicest of manners; but she takes her station in our 


memory because we were boys then 


HAT little things turn great 
events! Tragedies swing on 


such inconsequential hinges. 
It is so exasperating to look back over 
the path of a calamity and see how 


and the golden halo ot youth is upon her” 


—George Meredith 


would have voted for, instead of 
against, the impeachment of a Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the 
history of the civilised world would 
have been an entirely different affair 
from the one 
now in use. 
Similarly, if 
Winfield Han- 
\. cock Fenning- 
“SS. ton, of the town 
\\) of Boyville, had 
“ad slipped his shoes 

off in the second 
block from his 
home, instead of 
slipping them off 
in the first block 
on his way to 
school, a great 
shadow that set- 
tled over his life 


“3 . . chased the little girls around the yard with tt.” might have been 


easily it might have been averted! If 
one man in the little town of Lawrence 


a generation ago had eaten 
two pieces of pie-plant pie 
instead of three for supper, 
the night of a certain party 
caucus, he would have atten- 
ded that caucus and another 
set of delegates would have 
gone to the County con- 
vention, another would have 
been sent to the State con- 
vention, another Governor of 
Kansas would have been nomi- 
nated and elected, and he 
would have chosen another « 
United States Senator, who 
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to sit and sing with her during 


lifted. For if 
he had not been sitting exactly where 
he sat on the curbing of the street on 
that bright, 
beautiful Mon- 
day morning in 
September, slip- 
ping off his shoes 
and stockings, 
he would have 
found no garter 
snake to. kill; 
and not having 
killed the snake, 
he could _ not 
have brought it 
to school on a 
stick; and not 


opening hour.” 
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having brought it to school on a stick, 
he could not have chased the little girls 
around the yard with it before the 
teacher came. And if he had not been 
doing that, he would not have conceived 
the chivalrous notion that he might 
gain the esteem of his Heart’s Desire 
by frightening her with a snake. And 
if Winfield Hancock Pennington had 
not made his Heart’s Desire angry— 
without giving her a chance to cool 
off—she would not have 
invited Harold Jones to 
sit and sing with her 
during the opening hour. 
But probably all that hap- 
pened had to happen in 
the course of things, so 
speculation is idle. But 
when it 
seemed to be a hopeless 
case. Young Mr. Penning- 
ton had lived through the 
day, a week before, when 
the teacher changed his 
seat so that he could not 
see his Heart’s Desire 
smile ; but he knew that she was sorry 
with him, and that helped a little. But 
when he saw Harold Jones 
singing from the same 
book with his Heart’s 
Desire, he tried in vain to 
catch the fragment of a 
smile from her. _ Instead 
of a smile, he found her 
threatening to make a face 
if he persisted. Piggy 
seemed to be buried in 
an ‘avalanche of woe. 
Then it was that he saw 
that a small thing had 
started the avalanche of 
calamity thundering down 
upon him, and he smarted 
with remorse. In_ his 
anguish he tried to sing 
alto, and made a peculiar 
rasping sound that tore a 
reproof for him off the 
teacher’s nerves. 


Harold Jones 
—"* Mealy.” 


did happen it - 


. the comradeship ... 
was beautiful to see.” 


‘* To study his tastes.” 


From the hour of the Jones boy’s 
triumph, heand Winfield Hancock Pen- 
nington—familiarly known as “‘ Piggy ” 
—became boon companions. A grown- 
up outsider might have wondered at 
such a friendship; for Harold Jones, 
who answered to the name of *‘ Mealy” 
on the play-ground, was a pale, thin 
youth, with a squeaky 
voice. His skim-milked 
eyes popped out over a 
waste of freckles which 
blurred his features and 
literally weighted down a 
weak, loosely-wired jaw 
and kept an astonished 
mouth open for hours at a 
time. Piggy, on the other 
hand,was asturdy, chunky, 
blue-eyed boy, who had 
fought his way up to glory 
in the school, and who 
had run and jumped, and 
tumbled and swam, and 
bantered himself into 
right to be King of Boy- 
ville. Chummery between 
the two boys seemed im- 
possible, yet it was one 
of the things which every 
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school expects 
in a_ certain 
crisis. | When 
the affair is re- 
versed, the two 
littie girls go 
about breathing 
undying hatred 
for one another. 
But a boy begins 
to consume his 
rival with po- 
liteness, to seek 
him out from all 
other beings on 
earth, to study his taste 
and cater to his humors. 
And so, while the comrade- 
ship between Piggy Pen- 
nington and Mealy Jones 
was built on ashes, its 
growth was beautiful to see. 

In all their hours of close 
communion neither boy 
mentioned to the other the 
name of the little girl in 
the red shawl and the paint- 
brush pigtails, whose fitful 
fancy had brought on all 
his trouble. In some 
mysterious way each man- 
aged to shower her with 
picture cards, to compass her about 
with oranges, to embower her desk with 
flowers; but it was all done in stealth, 
and she who was the object of this 
devotion rewarded it openly and—also 
for the vanity of her sex—impartially. 
All the school watched the battle of the 
hearts eagerly. The big boys, who 
usually know as little about the social 
transactions beneath them as_ the 
teacher knows, felt an inkling of the 
situation. The red-headed Pratt girl 
became deeply interested in the affair, 
though she was never invited to a party 
in school girl’s aristocracy. She did not 
even get an invitation to Bud Perkins’s 
surprise party, where everyone who had 
any social standing was expected. Yet 
she saw all that went on in the school, 


in a preoccupiec 
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. could only suey chalk . 
way.” 


and once she all but smiled 
sympathetically at Piggy, 
when she met him slipping 
away from his’ Heart’s 
Desire’s desk, wherein he 
had left a flock of Cupids 
nestling in a perfumed blot- 
a ter,andacandysheep. Mealy 
“~~ ss Jones_-~would have snubbed 
the Pratt girl if she had 
caught him thus, but Piggy 
gave her a wink that made 
her his partner. After that 
hour the Pratt girl became 
his scout. The next day she 
blundered. That Friday was 
burned into Piggy Penning- 
ton’s memory with a glowing 
brand. 

The trouble occurred in 
this way: On the Friday 
following Piggy’s black Mon- 
day, the King of Boyville 
decided to resort to an heroic 
measure. In his meditative 
moments Piggy had made 
up speeches addressed to his 
Heart’s Desire wherein he 
had proposed reconciliation 
at any sacrifice save that of 
honor. Twice during those 
four days he had 
stood by his 
Heart’s Desire 
during the re- 
cess, while they 
had looked out 
at the  play- 
ground. But the 
words next to 
his heart had 
spluttered and 
bubbled into no- 
thing on hislips. 
He could only 
snap chalk at 
the young gen- 
tlemen in the 
yard below him 
in a preoccupied 
way and listen 


The red-headed Pratt girl,” 
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to his Heart’s Desire rattle on about the 
whims of her fractions and the caprices 
of her spelling-lesson. Friday noon, 
Winfield Hancock Pennington took a 
header into the Rubicon. In the de- 
serted school-room, just after the other 
youngsters had gone to dinner or to 
play, Piggy, with © 
much wiggling of 
his toes, with 
much hard 
breathing, and 
with many fa- 
cial contortions, 
wrote a _ note. 
He gave it to the 
Pratt girl to 
deliver. When 
the first bell was 
ringing that 
noon, Piggy was 
piling up the 
primary urchins 
in wiggling, 
squealing piles at 
“crack the 
whip.” During 
the fifteen min- 
utes that follow- 
ed, he was 
charging up and down the yard, 
howling like a Comanche, at ‘ pulla- 
way.” But run as he would, yell as he 
would, and wrestle as he would, Piggy 
could not escape the pictures that rose 
in his mind of a boy wearing his 
features and using his body, writing 
the note that he had written. When 
dismembered words and phrases from 
that note rose to his mind on the play- 
ground the quaver of terror that rose 
in Piggy’s whoop was not dissembled. 
Sometimes fear froze his vitals, then a 
flush of self-abasement burned him with 
its flames. And all the time he knew 
that the Pratt girl had that note. He 
almost hoped that an earthquake would 
swallow her with it before she could 
deliver it. When Piggy came strag- 
gling in, hot, sweaty, and puffing, just 
as the teacher was tapping the tardy- 
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bell, a wave of peace swept over him. 
His Heart’s Desire was notat her desk. 
He knew that he had still a few 
moments’ reprieve. They were singing 
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was piling up the primary urchins in wiggling, squealing piles.” 


when his Heart’s Desire came in. 

Piggy’s head was tilted back to give 
his voice full volume as he shouted, 
‘All jewels, precious jewels, His loved 
and His own.” His eyes were half 
closed in an ecstasy, and he did not turn 
his face toward her, nor give any sign 
that he knew of her presence. Yet 
when she passed his desk his voice did 
not quaver, nor his eyes blink, nor his 
countenance redden, as his foot darted 
out for her to trip over. She tripped 
purposely, thereby accepting affection’s 
tribute, and was glad. 

To elaborate the tale which tells how 
the Pratt girl blundered with Piggy 
Pennington’s note would be depressing. 
For it holds in its barbed meshes a 
record of one agonizing second in which 
Piggy saw the folded paper begin to 
slip and slide down the incline of his 
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Heart’s Desire’s desk, whereon the 
Pratt girl had dropped it; saw the two 
girls grab for it; heard it crash from 
the seat to the floor with what seemed 
to him a deafening roar. Nor is this 
all that the harrowing tale might dis- 
close. It might dilate upon the horror 
that wrenched Piggy’s spine as he 
watched the teacher’s finger crook a 
signal for the note 
to be brought for- 
ward. It would be i/ 
manifestly cruel and 
clearly unnecessary 
to describe the forces 
which impelled the 
psychic wave of 
suggestion that inun- 
dated the school— 
even to the youth of 
the ‘‘ B’’ class, with 
his head under the 
desk, looking for a 
pencil—and gave 
every demon there 
gleeful knowledge 
that the teacher had 
nabbed the note and | 
would probably read it aloud. It { 
is enough to submit the plain, but j 
painful, statement that when the 
teacher tapped her pencil for 
attention a red ear, a throbbing 
red ear, flared out from either side 
of Piggy Pennington’s Fourth 
Reader, while not far away a pair 


. fought boys who were three classes above him. 


the note to be brought 
forward.” 


whipped groupsfof boys of assorted sizes.”’ 


of pig-tails bristled up with rage and 
humiliation from a desk where a little 
girl’s head lay buriedin her arms. The 
teacher unfolded the crackling paper. 
Would anyone but a savage enjoy the 
recital of the fact about the barbaric 
mirth that inspired peal after peal of 
laughter as theteacher read these words: 


Friend Mary..—Did you meen anything by 
letting him sing with you. 
I dont care if you did but 
I never don anything to 
deserve it, but if you 
dident I am very sorry, 
will tell you bout it at the 

artey. Well that is all 

can think of to-day, from 


Yourse Ever, 
Win PENNINGTON, 
P.S. If you still meen 
what you sed about roses 


red and vilets blue all 
rightand so dol.. W HP. 


Piggy waded home 
through blood that 
night. The boys could 
not resist calling out 
‘Friend Mary” or 
‘“Hello, Roses Red,” 
though each boy knew 
that his taunt would 
bring onafight. Piggy 
fought boys who were 


ws three classes above 
. watched the teacher's him. He whipped 
finger crook a signal for groups of boys of 


assorted sizes from the 
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lower grades; but the fighting took him 
away from his trouble and in most cases 
he honored his combatants. He was 
little the worse for wear when he chased 
the last swarm of them into his father’s 
cow lot, fastened them in, and went at 
them one by one witha shingle. A child 
living next door to the Penningtons had 
brought the news of Piggy’s disgrace to 
the neighborhood, and by supper-time 
Mrs. Pennington knew the worst. 
While the son and heir of the house 
was bringing in his wood and doing his 
chores about the barn, he felt some- 
thing in the air about the kitchen 
which warned him that new tortures 
awaited him. . 

A boy would rather take a dozen 
whippings at school than have the 
story of one of them come home. And 
Piggy thought with inward trembling 
that he would rather report even a 
whipping at home than face his mother 
in the dishonor which covered him. 
At supper Mrs. Pennington repeated 
the legend of the note with great 
solemnity. When her husband showed 
signs of laughing, she 
glared at him. Her son 
ate rapidly in_ silence. 
Over his mother’s should- 
ers Piggy saw the hired 


girl giggle. The 
only reply that 
Mrs. Pennington 


could get to her 


questions was, 
‘“‘Aw, that ain't 
nothin’,” or ‘“‘Aw, 


gee whiz, ma, you 
must think that’s 
somethin’.”” But © 
she proclaimed in 
the presence of the 
father, the son, and the hired girl, that 
if she ever caught a boy of hers getting 
‘* girl-struck "’ she would ‘‘ show him,”’ 
which, being translated, means much 
that no dignified young gentleman 
likes to contemplate. But when the 
son was out of hearing, Mrs. Penning- 


** Her son ate rapidly 
tn silence.” 


. saw the hired girl giggle.” 


ton told her husband, in the repressed 
tone which she used when expressing 
her diplomatic communications, that 
he would have ‘‘to take that boy in 
hand.’ Whereupon the father leaned 
back in his chair and laughed, laughed 
until he grew red in the ace laughed 
till the pans in the kitchen rattled, 
laughed—to use the words of his wife 
in closing the incident—** like a natural 
born simpleton.”” And the son—alas 
for Piggy Pennington—he might affect 
great pride in his amours 
when the hired girl teased 
him; he might put on a 
brave face and even lure 
himself into the belief that 
this arch tormentor'saw him 
only asa gay deceiver; but 
when the lights were out, 
Piggy covered his head with 
the bed-clothes, and grew hot 
and cold by turns, till sleep 
came and bore him away from 
his humiliation. 

All day Saturday, before 
the Bud Perkins surprise 
party, Piggy Pennington and 
Mealy Jones were inseparable. 
And Piggy, who was the King of Boy- 
ville, came down from his throne and 
walked humbly with Mealy, the least of 
all his courtiers. In fact, in his noctiva- 
gations since the reading of his note 
Piggy had become needlessly deferential 
and considerate of the feelings of his 
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**.  . boasted of it to the mothers-of other boys,”’ 


rival. If the two entered a crowd and 
played ‘feet and a half” or “slap and 
a kick” or ‘ leap-frog,” and if Mealy 
was ‘it ’”’—and poor Mealy was gene- 
rally “it in any game—Piggy did not 
jump viciously on Mealy’s wobbly 
back, nor did he slap hard, nor 
kick hard, as he would have 
slapped or kicked in other days, 
before he descended from his 
throne to dwell with the beasts 


of the field on that fatal Friday. & 
Pride kept Mealy onthe rack that = 2) 


Saturday. Time and again his 


little, freckled, milky face hit the 7°. 
moist springy ground as Bud or #37 


DAYS COME NOT” 


mothers of boys with high water-marks 
just above their shirt collars; of boys 
who had to be yanked back to the 
roller-towel after washing to have their 
ears rubbed ; of bad, bad, bad boys who 
washed their feet in the dew of the 
grass at night and told their mothers 
that they had washed them at the tub 
at the pump; of wicked and sinful boys 
who killed toads and cried noisily when 
their warts bled in the hot water; in 
fact, to the mothers of nearly all the 
boys in Boyville. And thus it came 


‘about that Boyville, having Mealy Jones 


set before it as a model child, con- 
tracted a cordial hate for him, and rose 
against him when he presumed to 
contest with Piggy for his Heart’s 
Desire. Yet all Boyville loved a fight, 
and all Boyville goaded the King to 
wrath, teased him, bantered him, and 
even pretended to doubt his word. 


af 
' 


Abe or Jim bumped into him at (9) He 
their play. He was glad when sss 9y8 


the day ended and he could go 
home. For Mealy Jones abhorred ** 
the dirt that begrimed his face © 
and soiled his white starched 
collar. He liked to play in luke 
warm water, to slosh in the suds, 
and to rub his soft little hands 
whiter and whiter in the foam. 
His cleanliness pleased his 
mother, and she boasted of it to 
the mothers of other boys, 


sat on the front porch, and reviewed the entire affair,’ 
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Therefore, when Piggy Pennington, the 
King of Boyville, dressed for the party 
that night in his Sunday clothes and 
his Sunday shoes and limped down the 
sidewalk to the Jones’s, where the boys 
and girls were to meet before descending 
upon Bud Perkins, there was rancor in 
the royal heart and maternal hair-oil 
on the royal head. But a strange throb 
of glad pain in the pit of the royal 
stomach came at the thought of the 
two bright eyes that would soon meet 
his own. The eyes made him forget 
his blistering shoes, and a smile at the 
door divested his mind of the serrated 
collar upon which his head had been 
pivoting for five distracted minutes. 
The last of all to go was his pride 
in the hair-oil, but it fell before a voice 
that said: ‘“ Well, you got here, did 
you ?” 

That was all. But it was enough to 
make Piggy Pennington feel the core of 
a music-box turning inside him while 
outside the company saw the King of 
Boyville transformed into a very red 
and very sweaty youth holding madly 
to the back of his cuffs and chuckling 
deliriously. In a daze he took off 
his hat, and put a sack of oranges, 
his part in the evening's refreshment, 
on a table in the next room. When he 
regained consciousness, Piggy noticed 
that Mealy Jones, who had pranced into 
the room with much unction, was 
sitting next to his Heart’s Desire. The 
children were making merry chatter. 
Piggy took his place on the end of a 
lounge, and turning his back to the 
guilty pair, gave an “injin”’ pinch to 
Jimmy Sears, who sat next to him, with 
orders to ‘‘pass it on.’ Indeed, sq 
unconcerned was Piggy to the progress 
of the affair behind him that he began 
to shove the line of the boys on the 
lounge; the shoving grew into a 
shuffle, and the shuffle into a wrestle, 
which ended on the front porch. At 
length Piggy stalked through the room 
where the girls were sitting, saying, 
when he returned with his oranges and 
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mother. 


his hat: ‘‘ Come on, fellers, everybody's 
here.” 

The boys on the porch followed 
Piggy’s example, and in a minute or 
two they stood huddled at the gate 
calling to the girls in the house to 
hurry. When the girls were on the 
porch, the boys struck out, and the two 
groups, a respectable distance apart, 
walked through the town. Mealy Jones 
was enjoying the triumph of his life, 
walking proudly between the noisy boys 
and giggling girls beside—but why 
linger over the sickening details of 
man’s duplicity and woman’s worse 
than weakness. 

The young blades of the Court of 
Boyville waited politely at the gate 
before the house where Bud Perkins 
lived with Miss Morgan, his foster 
When the maidens arrived, 
all the company went trooping up Miss 
Morgan’s steps. After Piggy had 
chased Bud from the front door into a 
closet, from which the host fought his 
way gallantly into the middle of the 
floor, the essential preliminaries of the 
evening’s entertainment were over. A 
little later the games began. First, 
there was “forfeits.” Then came “ tin- 
tin.” “Clap in and clap out,” followed, 
and finally, after much_protestation 
from the girls, but at the earnest 
solicitation of Mealy Jones, ‘“ post- 
office” started. Piggy. did not urge nor 
protest. He had gone through the 
games listlessly, occasionally breaking 
into a spasm of gaiety that was clearly 
hollow, and afterwards sinking into 
profound indifference. For how could 
a well-conditioned boy be gay with a 
heart ache under his Sunday shirt and the 
spectacle before his eyes of a freckled 
human cock-sparrow darting round and 
round the bower of his Heart’s Desire. 
Under such circumstances it was 
manifestly impossible for him to see the 
eyes that sought his in vain across the 
turmoil of the room. Indeed, a voice 
pitched a trifle high to carry well spoke 
for him to hear, but met deaf ears. A 
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little maid in a black-and-red check 
which the King of Boyville once pre- 
ferred to royal purple even made her 
way across the throng—undesignedly, 
he thought, but Piggy basked in the 
joy of her presence and made no 
sign to show his pleasure. A little later 
in the shuffle of the game, Piggy and 
his Heart’s Desire were far apart. 
Half an hour passed, but still he did 
not revive. Mealy Jones called her 
out in “ post-office,” and Piggy thought 
he saw a smile mount her brow. That 
was too much. When the dining-room 
closed behind the black and_ red 
checked dress, the pitcher that enclosed 
his woe broke and the wheel at the 
cistern of his endurance _ stopped. 
Mealy Jones came into the room, and 
the boy who kept the ‘ post-office”’ 
called out “ Piggy Pennington;” but the 
slam at the front door was his answer. 
Piggy sat on the front porch and 
reviewed the entire affair. It began 
when his Heart’s Desire had fluttered 
into his autograph album with a coy : 


“When this you see 
Remember me.” 


He followed the corrugated course of 
true love step by step up to its climax 
where, a week before, she had given 
him his choice of her new pack of 
assorted visiting-cards. He rose at the 
end of five minutes’ somber meditation, 
holding the curling gelatine card of his 
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had fluttered into his autograph album.” 


choice in his warm hand. After vent- 
ing a heavy sigh, he checked a notion 
to throw away the token of his undoing 
and put it back into his pocket. While 
he was plotting dark things against the 
life and happiness of Mealy Jones, 
Piggy heard the sound of the merri- 
ment within and a mischievous smile 
spread over his angry countenance. 
He tiptoed to the window and peeped 
in. Hesaw his Heart’s Desire sitting 
alone. He cheered up a little, not 
much—but sufficiently to reach in his 
pocket for his tick-tack. 

Now, it may be clearly proved, if 
necessary, that the tick-tack was inven- 
ted by the devil. Any wise man’s son 
knows that every 
boy between the 
ages of ten and 
fourteen carries 
with him at all 
times a complete 
outfit of the me- 
chanical devices 
on which _ the 
devil holds the 
patent and de- 
mands a royalty. 
So there is no- 
thing really 
strange in the 
statement that 
Piggy Penning- 
ton took from 


his Sunday 


“ 4 Little maid in a black- 
and-red check.” 
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** At this important bit of repartee.” 


clothes, beneath a_ pocket full of 
Rewards of Merit for regular attendance 
at Sunday-school—all dated before the 
Christmas-tree—a spool with notched 
wheels, a lead pencil, and a bit of fish- 
line. The line wound round the spool. 
Piggy put the pencil through the hole in 
the spool, and held the notched rims of 
the spool against the window-pane by 
pressing on the pencilaxle. He gave the 
cord a quick jerk, a rattle, a wail, and a 
shriek were successfully produced by the 
notches whirring onthe glass. Thecom- 
pany within doors screamed. Everyone 
knew it was Piggy, but no one ever 
lived with nerves strong enough to 
withstand the shock of a tick-tack. At 
the first shock those in-doors decided 
to ignore the disturbance. But it 
occurred twice afterwards, and a third 
tick-tack at a party isadare. So the 
boys took it up. As Piggy ran he 
forgot his hot heavy shoes; he felt the 
night wind on his face and in his hair. 
He cared nothing for his pursuers; he 
ran for the gladness that came with 
running. Now he slackened his pace, 
and let the boys catch up with him, 
and again he spread the mocking 
distance between them. He _ turned 
down an alley and eluded the pack. 

All the youngsters of the party, even 
the girls, had scampered out of the 
house to watch the race. When Piggy 
vaulted the back-yard fence into Miss 
Morgan’s garden, he heard the pursuers 


half a block away. He saw a hundred 
feet distant a bevy of girls standing on 
the side-walk. And he saw, too, as he 
came bounding down the lot, something 
that made him fairly skim over the 
earth: his Heart’s Desire standing alone 
near the porch in his path under an 
apple-tree. The exhilaration of the 
chase had made him forget his trouble. 
He was so sure-footed in the race that 
he forgot to be abashed for the moment 
and came bounding down by the apple- 
tree. He was full of pride. When he 
stopped he was the King of Boyville 
and every inch a king. The king should 
be blamed. It wasall over in a second 
—almost before he had stopped. He 
aimed at her cheek, but he got her ear. 
That was the first that he knew of it. 
Piggy seemed to return to life then. In 
his confusion he seemed to feel himself 
shriveling up to his normal size— 
shriveling and frying. In an instant he 
was gone, and Piggy Pennington ran 
into the group of girls on the sidewalk 
and let them catch him and hold him. 
The breathless youths went into the 
house telling their adventures in the 
race between gasps. But Piggy didn’t 
dare to look at his Heart’s Desire for as 
much as five minutes—a long time. 
No one had seen him beneath the 
apple-tree. He was not afraid of the 
teasing, but he was afraid of a withering 
look from his Hedart’s Desire—a look 
that he felt with a parching fear in his 
throat would throw the universe into 
an eclipse for him. He observed that 
she got up and changed her seat, to be 
rid of Mealy Jones. At first Piggy 
thought that was a good sign, but a 
moment later he reasoned that the 
avoidance of Mealy was inspired pro- 
bably by loathing for all boys. He dared 
not seek her eyes, but he mingled noisily 
in the crowd fora while, and then, ona 
desperate venture, carelessly snapped a 
peanut shell and hit his Heart’s Desire 
on the chin. He seemed to be looking 
a thousand miles away in another 


’ direction than that which the missile 
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took. He waited nearly a minute—a 
long, uncertain minute—for a response. 

Then the shell came back; it did not 
hit him—but it might have done so— 
that was all he could ask. He snapped 
shells slyly for a quarter of an hour, 
and was very happy. Once he looked 
—not exactly looked; perhaps peeked 
is the better word ; took just the tiniest 
lightning peek out of the tail of his eye, 
and found a smile waiting for him. At 
supper, if anyone save Piggy had tried 
to take a chair by his Heart’s Desire 
when the plates came around, there 
would have been a fight. Mealy Jones 
knew this, and he knew what Piggy did 
not know, that it would have been a 
fight of one against two. So Piggy sat 
bolt upright in his chair beside the 
black-and-red checked dress, and talked 
to the room at large; but he spoke no 
word to the maiden at his side. She 
noticed that Piggy kept dropping his 
knife, and the solicitude of her sex 
prompted her to ask: “ Are your hands 
cold, Winfield ?”’ 

And the instinct of his sex to hide a 
fault with a falsehood made Piggy nod 
his head. 

Then she answered: ‘ Cold hands, a 
warm heart !"’ 

At this important bit of repartee, the 
King of Boyville so forgot his royal 
dignity that he let an orange-peel drive 
at Jimmy Sears, and pretended not to 
hear her. His only reply was to joggle 
her arm when she reached for the cake. 
Piggy was so exuberant and in such 
high spirits that he put his plate on his 
chair and made Bud Perkins walk 
turkey fashion three times around the 
room. He forgot the disgrace which 
his note had brought to him in the 
school; he forgot the pretensions of 
Mealy Jones; he did not wish 


to forget the episode of the apple- 
tree, and for the time Piggy | 
Pennington lived in a most peculiar 
world, made of hazel eyes and red- 
ribboned pig-tails, all circling around on 
a background of red-and-white checked 
flannel. 

After that nothing mattered very 
much. It didn’t matter that Piggy’s 
shoes, which had bruised his feet in the 
race, began to sting like fire; it didn’t 
matter much if Mealy Jones’s mother 
did come for him with a lantern and 
break up the party. It didn’t matter if 
Jimmy Sears did. call out, “ Hello, 
Roses Red,” when the boys reached the 
bedroom where their hats were; for a 
voice that Piggy knew cried back from 
the adjoining room, ‘“ You think you’re 
cute, don’t you, old smarty!” Nothing 
in the world could matter then, for had 
not Piggy Pennington five minutes 
before handed a card to his Heart’s 
Desire, which read: 


IF I MAY NOT C U HOME 
MAY I NOT SIT ON THE FENCE 
AND C U GO BY? 


And had not she taken it, and said 
merrily, “I’m going to keep this.” 
What could matter after that open 
avowal ? 

And so it came to pass in a little 
while that the goodly company, headed- 
by the King o1 Boyville, filed gaily down 
the path. They walked two by two, 
and they started ona long, uneven way. 
But the king of Boyville was full of joy 
—a kind of joy so strange that wise 
men may not measure it; a joy so rare 
that even kings are proud of it? 
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II—FOUND GUILTY: Or HOW THE “FLY COPPERS” 


By JOSIAH FLYNT AND FRANCIS WALTON 


OF NEW 


YORK CROAKED A “GUN” WHEN THEIR CORPORATE PRIDE 
WAS WOUNDED 


WitH DRAWINGS FROM STUDIES OF TYPES IN THE ROGUES’ GALLERY 


the Under-World is that of 

being in the right in a contest 
with the Powers that Rule. When a 
man adds to this misfortune the sheer 
folly of pressing his right offensively, 
the gods have abandoned him. The 
gods had abandoned Howard Slifer, 
even in the hcur of his triumph; from 
the first his humiliation was a cer- 
tainty—the precise 
- time and manner of 
it only were left in 
doubt. 

Howard Slifer 
was a gentleman of 
the Under-World 
who allowed it to be 
generally known 
that any one who 
asked him for a fight 
would get it. A sen- 
sitive recognition of 
the claims of other 
people, and an 
austere respect for 
them, does. not 
belong to the point 
of honor in the 
Under-World. 
There the point of 
honor is forthe most 
part concerned with 
a man’s recognition of his own claims, 
and with his determination to have 
other people austerely respect them. 
And Howard Slifer was punctiliously 
honorable. 


Ate the graver misfortunes in 
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He was possessed of considerable 
sums of ready money, kept, with some 
trifling exceptions, in strong-boxes, the 
formulas for opening which invariably 
included a drill and a bit of dynamite. 
The trifling exceptions were small 
matters of loose coin and broken rolls 
of bank-notes which people of fortune, 
who had had no previous acquaintance 
with Mr. Slifer, stood and delivered 
to him ‘‘at sight” . 
and ‘fon demand,” 
and, by a solecism 
in’ their business 
habits, asked no 
quittance or receipt. 
His physique was a 
patent of nobility in 
which all who stood 
might read a power 
to levy taxes and to 
assure possession of 
his personal estate 
wherever he might 
find it. He was of 
that build that led 
men to follow him 
with their eyes, and 
to speculate upon 
the amount of 
‘“‘punishment ”’ he 
could takeand could 
inflict. While they 
speculated, they respected him greatly 
—and his ox and hisass and everything 
that was his. 

Captain Brigstock of the Pre- 
cinct was not a man, he was a deputy- 


Howard Slifer. 
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divinity, and respected nothing except 
the arch-deputies, his official superiors. 
Technically, there were sharp limita- 
tions to his constitutional powers over 
mere mortals ; but in practice, technical 
distinctions so seldom obtruded them- 
selves upon his notice that his sense of 
them was apt to become quite vaguc. 
What the precise occasion was of his 
entering Mr. Slifer’s domicile, nobody 
in the outer world ever plucked up 
courage to ask him. When Slifer*was 
asked, he said that the captain had 
dropped in unofficially, on ‘“‘ private 
business,’ and added no comment be- 
yond a malign grin. There was an 
impression in the outer world that the 
captain had made his visit expressly at 
a time when he knew Mr. Slifer was 
not at home, and that Mr. Slifer had 
returned unexpectedly. What was 
certain is that the captain made his 
exit from the Slifer domicile in uncon- 
ventional haste, and that no mention 
of the incident was ever made in the 
public prints. He had reached the street 
from a second-story window, through 
which he had backed withsuch violence 
as to bring away the sash. This was 
the hour of the haughty Slifer’s triumph 
and the hour when the gods abandoned 
the captain. 

Three weeks afterward, there occurred 
a manifestation of esprit de corps among 
the Powers that Rule which it was not 
pleasant to contemplate. Patrolman 
Hooper, of Captain Brigstock’s pre- 
cinct, had been murdered over night 
while on duty; and not only in Brig- 
stock's precinct, but throughout the 
city, the force was of one mind. It 
was not only that an officer on duty is 
not safe, for not a man of them was 
safe; but there was an element of insult 
and effrontery in an attack upon a 
patrolman that stirred something more 
in his associates than personal fear. It 
touched their corporate pride. 

‘* Somebody’s got to croak for this,”’ 
Detective Swinton declared senten- 
tiously to a group of his brother 
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‘“sleuths.” ‘<I don’t care if Hooper 
was only a Flatty. He was a copper, 
and we fly cops have got to send some 
bloke to the chair for baistin’ him. 
There’s a push o’ guns in this town 
that thinks Flatties don’t count, that 
there won’t be much of a kick when 
one of ’em’s keeled over, an’ they’ll 
croak some of us fly cops before long if 
we don’t learn ’em a lesson.”’ 

“Tt wasa great bull somebody wasn’t 
croaked for the killin’ o’ Patrolman 
Stimson two years ago. Stimson was 
a fool right enough to go up against the 
gang that did him, but if one of em had 
croaked for baistin’ him, Hooper ’ud 
be alive now. I tell you, guns are just 
like kids when it comes to learn ’em 
anything. If they see ’t ye mean busi- 
ness they’ll crawl, but if ye monkey 
with ‘em, they'll t’row ye down. 
There’s some that thinks that guns ‘ll 
act on the level with coppers whether 
they got to or not. That’s d—d rot. 
Course there’s some squarer than 
others; but I’ve known all kinds for 
twenty-five years, an’ I give it to ye 
straight, they ain’t built to like us. 
They got the same class feelin’ ’t we 
have, an’ if we don’t croak one of ’em 
for doin’ Hooper, they’ll get so nervy 
that coppers ‘ll be droppin’ in their 
tracks ev'ry month. They got to be 
called down.” 

The law for the Powers that Prey is: 
It ts better ninety-nine guilty men should 
escape than that one innocent man should 
suffer. The law for the Powers that Rule 
is: An example must be made. The Powers 
that Prey must suffer as a clan for an 
offence against the Powers that Rule. 
The clan must give up its offending 
member, or must stand in uncertainty 
and terror of where precisely the hand 
of the force will strike. That it will 
strike somewhere there must not be the 
slightest doubt. 

The orders of Captain Brigstock were 
laconic, and smacked of his superhuman 
authority. He recognized no impossi- 
bility in the case; he spoke with the 
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accent of 
simply : 

‘Find him: I don't want to hear a 
word about difficulties: d—n the diffi- 
culties: I want him found.” 

There were for the moment but the 
slightest indications to go upon. 
Hooper must have been struck from 
behind, must have turned upon his 
assailant, and in the scuffle lost his 
helmet. . At least, he had been stabbed 
twice in the back and had received a 
heavy downward blow in the temple, 
from which his helmet would have 
saved him. The mainspring of his 
watch had been broken; and the hands 
marked five minutes past four, thus 
determining almost with exactness 
the moment he was assaulted. His 
assailant had been hurt, and could be 
traced by blood-stains to a sheltered 
doorway half a block distant, where he 
had seemingly bound up his wounds 
and changed his clothes. A hundred 
other details were reported, but for 
three days these remained, in spite of 
the command of deputied omnipotence, 
the only ones that were significant. 
Then came a statement that a short 
time before his death Patrolman 
Hooper had had difficulty with Howard 
Slifer, and that high words had been 
exchanged. . . . 

It is said that Slifer attempted to 
break away when he found himself safe 
within the walls of the station-house in 
the ‘Precinct. He was, at all 
events, soundly clubbed before he was 
locked in his cell. The blows given 
were actually measured according to 
his powers for taking punishment: it 
may be doubted whether Captain Brig- 
stock had been more thoroughly 
bruised when he measured his length 
in the street. It is perhaps a chance 
coincidence that the captain was pre- 
sent while Slifer was being taught the 
power of the law. 

The evidence against the prisoner was 
worked up with systematic vigor. The 
negative evidence, especially, was 


omnipotence. He said 


significant: it could not be discovered 
that at the time Patrolman Hooper was 
struck down, the prisoner was not near 
at hand. 

Patrolman Gundy, in a misguided 
moment, opined that almost at the 
precise time of the murder he had seen 
the prisoner enter a house a dozen 
blocks distant from the scene of the 
affair. The outburst of disapproval 
with which this statement was received 
made Patrolman Gundy uncertain, first 
about the time, then about the precise 
man, and finally about whether or not 
he had seen any one. 

Patrolman Conard opined that at a 
quarter to five he had passed a man, 
who might be the prisoner, within a 
block of the scene of the affair. The 
captain asked him what in the name of 
things unprintable ‘‘his glims were 
for,” and told him point-blank that 
any one not an ass could say whether 
a man that he had passed was the 
prisoner or not. Patrolman Conard 
became certain that he was not an 
ass, and certain that he had passed the 
prisoner—that the hour was a quarter 
to five, or a quarter to four or to 
three. 

A safe had been blown open in the 
building immediately in front of which 
Patrolman Hooper’s body was found, 
and the prisoner’s method of collecting 
the living that the world owed him was 
well known. There were a number of 
other people who employed the same 
method, but that is a matter of detail. 
The abandoned clothes were much too 
short in the arms and legs for the 
prisoner, and much too small to have 
been drawn on over a second suit; but 
clad in his underclothing it was just 
possible that he could have squeezed 
into them, and the less perfectly they 
fitted him the better the disguise. At 
the time he was stripped and examined 
in his cell he had so many recent 
wounds that the only difficulty was to 
decide which of them his captors had 
not given him. 
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The indictment before the grand jury 
was secured by evidence which, as the 
newspapers said, was so ‘‘ overwhelm- 
ingly convincing,” that murder in the 
first degree was the only charge per- 
missible. The district attorney publicly 
complimented the police on their hand- 
ling of the case, and declared that never 
before in his activity as public prose- 
cutor had he known of a murderer who 
was not actually seen committing the 
crime being brought to the bar of 
justice with proof of guilt so thoroughly 
established and ably presented. In an 
interview with a representative of the 
press, he said: ‘‘ Captain Brigstock’s 
men have not only avenged the murder 
of their brother officer, they have 
demonstrated afresh the remarkable 
ability of the city’s police force. It is 
no light matter to protect a city as 
large as ours, which in the very nature 
of things becomes a Mecca and a 
Medina for criminals; and it is 
gratifying to know that our safety is 
looked after. by so conscientious a band 
of officers.” 

The patrolmen ordered before the 
grand jury not only distinctly remem- 
bered seeing Slifer in the near neigh- 
borhood of the scene of the crime soon 
after it was committed, but they pro- 
duced the weapon with which Hooper 
had been struck down, and showed 
the jury several rolls of bills, taken 
from Slifer’s pockets, which there was 
no doubt were part of the plunder he 
had secured in the safe robbery. Free 
to indulge his imagination as to how 
the struggle between Hooper and Slifer 
took place, the prosecuting attorney 
portrayed the villain discovered by the 
virtuous Hooper in the act of blowing 
open the safe, or in the act of 
endeavoring to escape, no matter 
which. The intellectual and wholly 
impatient jury, who had business of 
their own which they were not attend- 
ing to, saw in their mind’s eye the 
prosecuting attorney’s vivid picture, 
saw the villain Slifer blow open the 


safe, saw him make his escape, saw 
the devoted Hooper attempt to arrest 
him, saw the struggle, the blows, the 
gleam of the knife. Finally, they saw in 
private, with eyes not of the mind, Slifer’s 
mishandled body. To add force to 
these specific arguments, Slifer’s record, 
both as a ‘“‘peterman”’ and convict, 
was produced, and he was declared to 
be one of the most desperate offenders 
in the country. There was nothing 
for the intellectual and _ wholly 
impatient jury to do but indict him, 
and he was bound over till the next 
term of court. 


* * * * * ® 


Francis Pirie and James Schell were 
two travellers of the Under-World who 
had just. returned from Europe to 
secure fresh letters of credit. They had 
made the fashionable grand tour of the 
Continent, had ‘‘ blown themselves ” at 
the Monte Carlo ‘crib,’ had seen 
wonderful things in forbidden Paris, 
and had come back to ‘‘ God’s coun- 
try’ to attend to business until their 
bank accounts should permit of another 
trip abroad. Schell had suggested 
while they were in Paris that they 
recoup their fortunes on the spot, and 
avoid the sea-sickness and miscellaneous 
locomotion, but Pirie’s counsel had 
prevailed; and they had arrived in 
‘““God’s country” about three weeks 
previous to the murder of Patrolman 
Hooper. 

“There’s dough on this side all 
right,” Pirie admitted in reply to 
Schell’s suggestion that they establish 
themselves in the French capital: “but 
it ain’t our kind o’ dough. I been 
rubberin’ round pretty strong since I 
been on this side, an’ I’m next to how 
the money market stands over here. 
You remember that fellow from Vienna 
’t I borrowed a hundred from in Rome, 
an’ how he kept tellin’ me to be sure 
an’ return it by the time I said I would? 
Well, he shows the whole business. 
He was a nice enough bloke, an’ had 
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the rocks an’ all that, but he ain’t the 
kind o’ bloke that let’s you an’ me live 
an’ take trips abroad. When _ he 
figures up his accounts at the end o’ 
theyear,ev’rything must balance. He’il 
have a whole string o’ items jus’ called. 
‘Man ain’t made o' wood,’ but he 


“ An’ the coppers is there to make 
the guns trouble,” retorted Schell. 
It’s all right about the loose dough, 
but how about the loose fly cops? I'd 
rather take my chanst with ten o’ these 
Rube coppers here in Paris ‘n with one 
o’ the fly elbows in York.” 


knows'7 where ‘“Aw, every- 
them —_contribu- body’s a copper 
tions went. See ? OTT oe on this. side,” 
Well ifs the PUL iting ieged Pirie," You 
same all over / NESEY) =a remember that 
Europe; they all YA: ae = gun in Berlin 
got to know tryin’ to make a 
where and how get away after 
their dough went, he’d picked the 
who got it, and moll’s pocket, an’ 
what they got for how the whole 
it. It ’ud kill ’em street sprinted 


to figure up one 0’ 
the columns in 
their account 
books, and have 
to write after it: 


“Gone, an’ d—n 

me if I know 

where.’ 
“They've got 


dough, , but they 
ain’t got no dough 
to lose without 
makin’ a of a 
beef about it. See 
what they did with Bidwell when he made 
that Bank o’ England touch in the early 
seventies. Gave him life! W’y, them 
Englishmen thinks money is somethin’ 
sacred, holy, religious-like. I gamble a 
thousand that old bank could be 
touched up again for a million or two, 
but they’d hang the bloke that done it. 
It’s not like that on the other side: 
ev’ry year there’s just so much dough 
lyin’ around loose to be swiped, an’ if it 
ain’t swiped it’s put down in the profit 
column. It’s the same kind o’ dough 
that’s lookin’ for circulation in poker 
games. It wants to keep movin’ an’ 
changin’ hands, an’ guns is there to 
give it rope. See? It’s a_ kind o’ 
Providence !’ 


Captain Brigstock, 


a deputy-divinity. 


_afterhim? That's 
the way they do 
things on this side 
—the crowd is in 
sympathy with 
the copper an’ not 
with the gun. In 
the States they 


give a gun a 
runnin’ chance, 
an’ let the 
‘ copper do the 
chasin’. That's 
what’s what an’ 
the way it ought to be.”’ 
* »s * a % 


The morning of the day following the 
murder of Patrolman Hooper, two men 
were in earnest conversation in a 
gaudily furnished room in an uptown 
hotel. One lay on the bed with a 
bandage around his head; and from 
the blood-stains on the clothes it was 
evident that he was nursing a wound; 
the other sat at the bedside. The two 
were registered on the hotel’s books as 
coming from Sydney, Australia, and 
had signed names as Richard Wamper- 
son and Jackson Mather.” 

‘You put his light out all right,” the 
man at the bedside remarked. ‘ They 
picked him up croaked.” 
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“Serves the duffer right,’ mumbled 
the invalid. ‘“‘ Anybody been copped 
out yet?” 

‘The ‘ pipers * say—jes’ listen to my 
furrin eddication !—that the police have 
pinched that Michigan bloke, Slifer. 
We done a bit with him in Cherry Hill 
eight years back ; remember? the bloke 
‘at made old Brigstock take that quick 
sneak out of his flat one day. They’re 
going to railroad him for fair. The 
‘World’ says the police found the 
weapon on him, an’ 
the ‘Journal’ claims 
‘'t he had some o’ the 
bank’s dough in _ his 
pockets.”’ 

‘Them newspapers 
is gettin’ real wise. 
What a lot they do 
know! Seems like a 
gun can’t do nothin’ 
any more ’thout bein’ 
pinched for somethin’ 
else!” 

This comment was 
certainly ungrateful, 
the invalid not having 
been pinched of late for 
anything. More than 
that, it was unintelli- 
gent: the invalid did 
not understand the 
arrangement of things 
which makes imagina- 
tive “ news” columns indispensable. 

‘I’d sooner be pinched for what I 
didn’t do ’n what I done; it riles a 
bloke’s senses o’ justice to be accused 
false an’ helps him to put up a front,” 
declared the other. ‘ But you kicked 
in Payree about ev'rybody bein’ a 
copper in Europe an’ a gun havin’ no 
chance; what do you call the news- 
papers in this country but coppers ? ”’ 

“Fly ones, ain’t they? They ain’t 
copped you an’ me; they’re as dead as 
de stiffs in the Front Office !”’ 

‘‘ They say Slifer got away with the 
full 50,000 because they only found a 
few rolls on him. They're smart, they 
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are! They think he’s made a plant 
somewhere.” 

‘Shows you how dead they are. 
They know about’s much who copped 
that coin as Slifer does. Course the 
police ’a’ got to put up a bluff, an’ ’r’ - 
glad to pinch anybody; but you'd 
think them papers might take a tumble 
to themselves once in a while.” ' 

“Good job for us ’t we wasn’t 
mugged that time that old Freckleton 
got ‘is glims on us. Three years ago, 
ain't ate” 

“Longer ’n_ that, 
an’ besides, old Freck’s 
croaked. He’stheonly | 
man on the force ’t 
knew us.” 

“Oh, I ain’t leary, 
I ain't; but it’s pie to 
take your constitu- 
tional without ev’ry- 
body rubberin’. Say, 
I guess I'll take a bit 
of a leg-loosener, an’ 
see ‘bout bankin’ that 
dough in_ London. 
That’s where we need 
it in our business, an’ 
the sooner we get it 
there the quicker. We 
want to mooch soon 
as you can stand for 
the ante!” 

‘A’ right, but don’t 
be long—I’m dead to the world up 
here alone. So long.” 

“So long.” 

* * * * * * 

The night of the beginning of the 
eighth week after the murder of 
Patrolman Hooper, Francis Pirie and 
James Schell were sitting “ at whisky ” 
in a fashionable midnight resort in 
Sixth Avenue. Pirie should have been 
at home and in bed; almost any lay- 
man could have told him that he was 
gravely ill. He was a _ dime-novel 
spectre, and the flesh had drawn back 
on his bones till they began to stand 
out in sharp angles. The inference of 


Francis Pirie. 
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an outsider would have been that he 
was another of the victims which the 
life in fashionable midnight resorts 
sometimes demands; but inferences 
made by outsiders show their wit, and 
not their knowledge. The only person 
present who really knew what was what 
was James Schell, but he would not 
have admitted this even to Pirie. 
There was a look of disgust in his face 
while he watched the sick man reach 
feebly for his glass. 

“It’s a wonder 
you wouldn’t take 
a bracer. You’ve 
been _ bellyaching 
around these joints 
for the last two 
months, an’ I’m 
gettin’ tired o’ 
lookin’ at you. I 
want to mooch to 
the other side. Any 
one ’ud think that 
that copper had hit 
you witha base-ball 
bat, the way you 
play the baby act. 
He jus’ gave you a 
love tap with his 
mace, that’s all.”’ 

“ A couple o’ love 
taps like that ‘ud 
‘a’ put out my light 
then and _ there,” 
Pirie answered wearily. 
man, Schell.” 

‘Sick nothin’. Why the devil don’t 
you stay to home if you’re sick? You 
been followin’ me about for the last 
eight weeks like a cur purp. I never 
asked you to. Stay to home an’ nurse 
yourself if you’re so knocked up, I’m 
agreeable. I’m gettin’ badly tired o’ 
hearin’ you whine. You don’t need to 
be afraid 0’ me; I ain’t goin’ to knock 
against you. Nobody ‘ll ever find out 
from me ’t you an’ that flatty couldn't 
hit it off together. I can keep as dead 
about that as you’ can. An’ I aint goin’ 
to do you out o’ the dough either. 


James Schell. 


“T’m a sick 


You'll get all that’s comin’ to you when 
we get to London. It’s banked there 
an’ half of it is your’n. But I give it to 
you straight, I’m goin’ to give you the 
chilly mit if you don’t stop doggin’ me 
round to all these joints.” 

“You give me the chilly mit!” 

Pirie sat upright in his chair with an 
obvious effort. The hand of death was 
upon the man really, but he had his 
grit with him. 

“That’s what I 
said. You're all 
right when you 
want to be, but I 
won't stand for any 
more of this 
shadowin’ me 
about—see? What 
I think is, you’re 
bug-house.”’ 

Merely to ac- 
knowledge that he 
was sick was a con- 
fession which, in 
the circumstances, 
it had cost Pirie 
more than Schell 
realized to make; 
to sit at a table 
with a man whom 
he had looked upon 
as his “pal”? and 
hear that he was 
“‘bug-house’’ was a 


challenge which even his weakened 


state could not keep from accepting. 

“Take that you duffer,’ he hissed 
between his teeth, and threw his beer 
glass with all his might at Schell’s 
head. 

The fight was over before the atten- 
dants could interfere. Schell tried to 
throw Pirie to the floor, and Pirie sent 
a bullet through his heart. His light 
went out without a flicker. 


* * * * * * 


A man lay dying in the hospital ward 
Prison. - Captain Brigstock, of 
Precinct, sat beside his couch. 


of 
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“Scheduled to croak, all right—ain’t 
I? Raise me up a bit Cap. Thanks.” 

“That’s what they call it, Pirie.” 

“Well, Cap, I might as well tell you 
now as later. You got the wrong bloke 
in that Hooper business. Slifer did’nt 
do Hooper. Give me some more of 
that dope there—quick—I—I—am— 
dyin’. Lord, but it’s a dirty job to die: 
an’ me too—I die bad. That’s why I’m 
tellin’ you.” 

The stimulant revived him for a 
moment. 

“Say, Cap—me and Schell—you lis- 
tening ?—put it on paper, blokey; I’m 
gettin’ kind 0’ weak in me tubes: got 
the pencil there—me an’ Schell, we 
croaked—gettin’ 1t down ?—we croaked 
Hooper ; me in front with a billy when 
his helmet dropped off and him behind 
with a knife. That stuff in the papers 
was rot. An’ Schell, I put his light 
out, d—n him. He tried to do me out 
of the dough. That’s why I’m here. 
See ?” 

Brigstock’s pencil paused, and Brig- 
stock himself took it for a sign of some 
special care of Providence for him that 
Pirie’s confession had been made to no 
one else. What kind of Providence 
would naturally choose him out to care 
for, and whether in highest heaven or 


deepest the other place, he had not 


leisure at the moment to inquire. 

‘“‘'Where’s the dough planted ?”’ Brig- 
stock asked. 

The sick man’s eyelids fluttered open, 
but with no recognition of Captain 
Bnigstock or of his question: there was a 
great light of pain and anger in the 
eyes, and the lips drew back from the 
strong discoloured teeth. 


-OvVer. 


“You give me the chilly mit!” he 
almost shouted, half rising in_ bed. 
“Take that, you duffer,” and he flung 
himself bodily on Captain Brighouse. 

It was quite true that Pirie died bad. 

That evening Brigstock in his lodg- 
ings meditated afresh on the special 
care of Providence. At the end of his 
meditations, which he had assisted by 
striding up and down the room, he knelt 
by the open fire and tore out and burned 
certain leaves from his note-book. 

=, ae + * * * 

The night of New Year’s Day, some 
ten months after the murder of Patrol- 
man Hooper, Howard Slifer sat in his 
cell in Prison, and talked through 
the bars of the cell door with his 
“death watch.”’ The evidence given at 
the time of his indictment had been 
repeated with additions at the time of 
his trials, and among those additions 
the confession of Francis Pirie was not 
found. 

“You hear what I’m tellin’ you, 
Jackson,” Silfer said that night. “I 
ain’t turnin’ soft, an’ kickin’ ’bout goin’ 
to the chair: not me! It’s up to me to 
sit in it, that’s straight. An’ I’ve done 
enough to deserve croakin’ ten times 
But Jackson, it ain’t up to me 
to stand for the killin’ o’ Hooper. I 
didn’t do it. Course the evidence don’t 
look that way; an’ they think that 
they've got me dead to rights, but that 
jus’ shows how bug-house some o’ the 
things in this world are. Jackson, if 
Hooper could get out of his grave now, 
he’d say: ‘Slifer didn’t do it.’ I don’t 
mind croakin’ for anythin’ I done, but I 
hate like to croak for somethin’ I 
didn’t.” 
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TBE RACE FOR THE NORTH POLE 


By WALTER WELLMAN 


A CHAPTER OF* RECENT PERSONAL EXPERIENCE IN THE 
ARCTIC 


HE Wellman Polar Expedition of 
1898-9 was characterised by one 
of the most remarkable tragedies 

and one of the finest deeds of human 
courage ever recorded. The hero who 
did this rare deed lives in the little 
town of Troms6, Norway, and it was 
at this far northern port that the mem- 
bers of the expedition, four Americans 
and five Norwegians, assembled in 
June, 1898. On the 26th day of that 
month we sailed in the expedition 
steamer “ Frithjof,”’ a stanch ship 
specially built for hard work in heavy 
ice. At Archangel, Russia, we took 


aboard eighty-three draught-dogs which 
Alexander Trontheim, of Tobolsk, had 
procured for us in sub-Arctic Siberia, 
among the Ostiaks who live near the 
mouth of the river Ob. A two-thou- 
sand-mile journey across mountains, 
tundra, steppes, and rivers had _ the 
faithful Trontheim brought his pack, 
assisted by others and a caravan ot 
reindeer. 

From Archangel we steamed north- 
ward through the White Sea to the 
Arctic Ocean, and in a week met the 
pack-ice at the seventy-seventh parallel 
of latitude. Our first onslaught upon 
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the frigid bulwarks with which the 
well-nigh impregnable Pole is_ sur- 
rounded was not encouraging. We 
found no opening, but did soon dis- 
cover that our bunkers were running 
low of coal, and so we steamed back 
to Norway for reinforcements. Then 
north again, and soon ‘we were once 
more struggling with the pack-ice. A 
week of ramming, shoving, crowding, 
shivering through leads and openings, 
forcing them often when they did not 


** Suddenly they were surrounded by five or sia big bulls, roaring 
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exist, varied by frequent fogs in which 
it was necessary to lie to because we 
could not see a ship’s length ahead, 
brought us at last near the shores of 
Franz Josef Land. Happy indeed 
were we all when, on July 27th, we first 
beheld the glacier-capped mountains of 
this remote region. To our imagina- 
tions it presented itself as a paradise 
of opportunity. Next day, with anxious 
hearts, we anchored at Cape Flora, 
which for three vears had been the 
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headquarters of the Jackson-Harms- 
worth (English) expedition. Here it 
was that Nansen and Jackson had had 
their dramatic meeting two years before 
—a chance encounter which doubtless 
saved the lives of Nansen and his faith- 
ful comrade, Lieutenant Johansen. 
Here, too, we had hoped for another 
meeting. When last heard from, 
Andrée’s balloon was drifting in this 
direction from Spitzbergen, and as 
he knew of the 
existence at 
this point of 
a good house 
amply stocked 
with provisions, 
it was not im- 
possible he had 
been able to 
make his way 
hither the pre- 
vious autumn. 
Grievous was 
our disappoint- 
ment when we 
saw the doors 
and windows of 
Jackson’s house 
all boarded and 
barred, for we 
realized that 
thus ended all 
reasonable ex- 
pectations that 
the brave 
Swedes were to 
be seen again 
among the 
living. 

From Cape Flora we vainly en- 
deavored to push our ship northward 
through a strait, and later tried to 
steam round the south-eastern islands, 
where the Austro - Hungarian ship 
‘“‘ Tegethoff”’ was lost in 1874, and thus 
to the north. But finding the way 
everywhere blocked with heavy ice, we 
finally decided to establish our head- 
quarters at Cape Tegethoff, Hall Island, 
latitude 80:05 ; and there we set up our 
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From a photograph by L. Szacinski, taken in June, 1898, before 
the departure of the Wellman Expedition. 


little hut, and landed our stores, equip- 
ment, and dogs. 

This was the last of July. In three 
days the ship sailed for Norway, and 
we were left alone for at least a year in 
the wilderness of ice. We were the 
only human inhabitants of that vast 
region, and our nearest neighbors 
were Russians and Samoyedes_ in 
Nova Zembla, 500 miles to the south- 
ward. A month or two of working 
weather re- 
mained _ before 
the winter 
should come 
down upon us, 
and we lost no 
time in setting 
our column in 
motion. Two 
days after the 
ship left us, a 
party under the 
command of the 
Meteorologist, 
Mr. E. B. Bald- 
win, of the 
United States 
Weather Bu- 
reau, set out to 
establish an 
outpost farther 


north, the 
farther the 
better. They 


started with 
sledges, two 
small boats, 
dogs, and pro- 
visions, travers- 
ing a solid sheet of comparatively 
smooth ice upon bay and strait. The 
outlook was promising. But con- 
ditions often change with surprising 
rapidity in the Arctic, and in less 
than forty-eight hours this party 
found the apparently sound and safe 
ice breaking up under their feet and 
drifting rapidly out to sea in strong off- 
shore winds. They had to leap from 
one floating floe to another, now and 
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then hurriedly launching their small 
boats, only to pull them up again as 
quickly as possible to save them from 
being crushed in the ice. Nothing but 
desperate, even heroic work, enabled 
them to escape with their lives and out- 
fit and reach the solidland. Along the 
shore, over rough stones and pre- 
cipitous glacier-débris, now moving a 
part of their loads short distances by 
boat in open water, again taking to the 


these shores, and that was a quarter of 
a century before, when Payer, the dis- 
coverer of Franz Josef Land, passed 
near by it inasledgetrip. A few miles 
to the westward, on the other side of 
the sound, Nansen and Johansen had 
spent the winter of 1895-6 in a little 
hut or cave. Our men at once set to 
work to establish a post. The first 
thing was to build a hut. For this 
work they had better tools than Nansen 


Mr. Wellman after thirteen months in the Arctic. 


ice - covered mountain - side for a 
hazardous journey over fissures and 
crevasses, they struggled for fully a 
month. Then the oncoming winter 
and the broken, drifting ice which filled 
the channel before them compelled a 
halt for good. : 

This was at Cape Hellar, a little 
south of the eighty-first parallel of lati- 
tude. Only once had human feet trod 


and his comrade, but no _ better 
materials—only such as the country. 
afforded. They gathered rocks and 
piled up the rough walls of a house. 
Two pieces of drift-wood, brought from 
Siberian rivers by currents and tide, 
formed the ridge-pole. The dried skins 
of walrus which were killed in the bay 
served for arcof. A chimney was built 
at one side, and upon a hearth of flat 
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rocks small bits of dried drift-wood 
and hunks of walrus blubber were 
burned, not for purposes of heating, 
but to boil the coffee and soup and fry 
the savory steaks of polar bear. Tons 
of walrus meat were cut in small 
squares out of the huge carcases of fif- 
teen of the sea-horses, and stored away 
in an ice-house (good refrigerator) for 
sustenance of the forty dogs during the 
long winter. A ton of condensed food 
for human use was accumulated here, 
most of it designed for the sledging 


‘* That instant a rough human figure emerged from the mouth of a tunnel 
leading down into the snow-bank.”’ 


parties the next spring. With blocks 
of snow and ice the men built huge 
walls around the hut, to afford some 
protection from the winter's storms, 
making the camp look very much in- 
deed like a fort. And so they named 
it Fort McKinley. 

In getting our supplies our men had 
some lively adventures hunting walrus 
in the bay near Fort McKinley. As a 
rule the walrus is a harmless brute. 
His attentions to the human beings . 
who invade his realm are usually con- 
fined to swimming 
about the boat for 
half an hour or 
longer, alternately 
diving and coming 
to the surface again. 
Whenever his ugly 
head appears above 
the water, curiosity 
and good-nature are 
seen bulging from 
his little round eyes. 
He acts as if this 
visitation of human 
beings, with their 
boats and oars and 
things, was a sort 
of circus got up for 
his special amuse- 
ment. But wound 
a cow or calf, and 
you may have a 
different story to 
tell. That is what 
our men did one 
day. They shot a 
mother walrus who 
had a calf under her 
flippers, and they 
were trying their 
best to secure the 
two carcasses before 
they should sink in 
the bay. Suddenly 
they were surround- 
ed by five or six big 
bulls, roaring and 
snorting in_ their 
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** As I took my place at the head of the grave 


anger at this murderous attack upon 
their tribe. One big bull walrus, 
with his weight of from twelve hun- 
dred to fifteen hundred pounds which 
he is able to throw half out of 
water, that his huge tusks, a foot and a 
half in length, may rip the boat and 
capsize it, is a dangerous foe when one 
is out in a little craft only fifteen feet 


c, 
| 
: 
‘ 


the men stood around with bared heads.’ 


long. But here were half-a-dozen bulls 
all ferociously angry, and all making 
for the one small boat in which our 
three men sat. The lives of those men 
depended upon the manner in which 
they met the onslaught. Fortunately 
they were experienced walrus-hunters, 
and not a man of them lost his nerve. 
Bert Bentzen, he of the mighty 
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shoulders, gave a few strokes with the 
oars, and sent the boat flying so that 
the enemy might not all be able to 
board at the same instant. Paul 
Bjoervig, who knows walrus as he 
knows his own children, told Mr. 
Baldwin, who had the one gun in the 
party, when and where to shoot, that 
not an instant or a bullet might be 
wasted. And he, good shot, quick as 
a cat,’ emptied the chamber of his 
Winchester with telling effect. Bull 
after bull retreated with a ball in his 
eye, the only spot worth hitting ina 
walrus, for his skin is an armor-plate 
of gristle and blubber four inches in 
thickness. The bay was red with 
blood, the waters were lashed into 
foam, and the bellowing of the bulls 
filled the air with a horrid din. 

They finally came faster than Mr. 
Baldwin could take care of them. Then 
Bert and Paul rose up, each with an 
oar in his hands, and beat the beasts 
over the head. Every time one of 
those ugly snouts rose by the side of 
. the boat, with the wicked tusks gleam- 
ing white, there was an oar to meet it, 
or perchance a leaden ball. For fully 
a quarter of an hour the battle raged, 
and then, to the great relief of our 
weary men, the enemy suddenly with- 
drew, one by one, leaving two of their 
number floating lifeless upon the bay. 

Late in October, pursuant to his 
instructions, Mr. Baldwin prepared to 
return to Harmsworth House, our 
head-quarters at Cape Tagetthoff. He 
called for two volunteers to remain at 
the outpost during the winter to care 
for the dogs and guard the stores and 
equipment. All the men offered them- 
selves. Paul Byoervig and_ Bert 
Bentzen were chosen, whereat Emil and 
Olaf Ellefsen and Daniel Johansen 
were grievously disappointed. As for 
Bjoervig and Bentzen, they were de- 
lighted. Neighbors and chums at 
home, adventurous spirits both, this 
chance of spending an Arctic winter 
together in a snug little hut, well 


stocked with things to eat and plenty 
of tobacco to smoke, was to them the 
realization of a dream. Nor was their 
ardor the outgrowth of any callow 
inexperience. Bjoervig had been in 
the Arctic almost every summer for 
twenty years, and with the Wellman 
expedition of 1894 and other parties 
had earned reputation as a daring, 
faithful ice-pilot. Bentzen had already 
passed three years in the white north 
as a member of Dr. Nansen’s crew of 
the ‘ Fram.” 

On the last day of October, Mr. 
Baldwin and his three men arrived at 
head-quarters, and the seven of us 
settled down for the winter in a little 
canvas-covered, decagonal house about 
fifteen feet in diameter. Our beds were 
reindeer-skin sleeping-bags spread out 
upon the floor. Our dining table was 
the top of a biscuit box, and our dishes 
a plate and mug for each man. Plenty 
of good food we had, including Ameri- 
can flapjacks and oatmeal every morn- 
ing, and fresh bear-meat in stews or 
steaks every evening. Finally the 
darkness came on, and many storms, 
and the great cold. For 126 days and 
nights the sun was below the horizon. 
Throughout December it was just 
possible to distinguish midday from 
midnight. Our hut was drifted over 
with snow. Seen from the outside, 
there were just two things about it 
which indicated a human _habitation— 
a diminutive black stove-pipe protrud- 
ing from the apex of the rounded, 
snow-heaped roof, and a black, yawn- 
ing hole in ‘ the front yard.” Through 
this hole we crawled like foxes to their 
burrow in order to make our way 
through two sheds or storehouses and 
four doors to the living room within. 
How cheery were the sparks flying from 
that bit of a stove-pipe through the 
long night! And right comfortable 
were we in our lair, though at times the 
tiny stove in the center of it had to 
struggle against zero temperature at 
the outer edges of the apartment. 
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The much-dreaded Arctic night 
passed quickly. If any one suffered in 
spirits or was cast down with melan- 
cholia, he managed to conceal his 


misfortune. There was plenty to do. 
We had both work and sport. Many 
bears fell before our rifles. In the 


bright moonlight it was fine 
to strap ona pair of ski and 
take a run over the crisp snow 
or coast down the glaciers on 
the mountain slopes near by. 
The scientific work demanded 
attention — meteorology, ob- 
servations in magnetism, 
studies of the brilliant aurorae 
borealis. There 
was the house- 
keeping to be at- 
tended to, and the 
dogs to look after. 

Above all, the 
sledge journeys 
were to be pre- 
pared for. To 
make ready for a 
sledge trip seems 
a simple thing, but 
it is like organiz- 
ing an army corps 
for campaigns far 
from base in an 
enemy's country. 
Day or night the 
leader of the ex- 
pedition had but 
one thought, one 
dream, and that 
was to arrange the 
countless details 
for the field work 
with the fewest 
possible mistakes 
and the greatest 
possible number of things that made 
for strength and security. A thousand 
picturesque or interesting incidents 
of this winter in the darkness are 
almost forgotten in the concentra- 
tion of mind and effort upon the 
arrangements for the sleigh trips. One 


of 1898-99, 


from 
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Map showing the route of the Wellman Expedition 


omsd, Norway, to Franz 
osef Land ‘and Return. 


journey was to be made to Fort 
McKinley and beyond, straight north- 
ward, as far as we could go before 
diminution of supplies and advancing 
summer commanded return. This was 
‘‘the dash for the North Pole” which 
formed one part of our general expedi- 
tionary plan. The other 
journey, subsequently success- 
fully carried out, compassed 
the second phase of our 
general plan, which was to 
explore the then unknown 
eastern part of the Franz Josef 
Land archipelago. 

Acutely did we realize that, 
if we were to beat 
all records in our 
approach to the 
Pole and have our 
chance actually to 
reach it In case we 
found unusually 
favourable condi- 
tions, we must get 
up right early in 
the Arctic morn- 
ing. The records 
of the past had 
been established 
by trips from bases 
much_ farther 
north. Thus 
Lockwood and 
Brainard, of the 
Greely party, who 
had _ carried the 
stars and stripes 
to 83:24, had set 
out from __head- 
quarters at 81:40. 
Dr. Nansen. and 
Lieutenant Johan- 
sen, who had 
reached 86:14, had started from “ Fram”’ 
at 84:04. To eclipse the latter achieve- 
ment, we should have to travel 440 miles. 
But this much at least we all believed 
we should do, barring accident, if only 
we could get an early start. Thus 
it was that on the morning of 
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February 18th, while I was standing 
in the hut for a last flash-light photo- 
graph, one of my Norwegians stuck 
his head in at the door and called 
out : : 

‘“ Everything is ready, sir.” 

“ And so am I.” 

Saying good-by to my American 
comrades, not quite sure that I should 
ever see them again, I went out and 
took my place at the head of the little 
caravan. Each of the three Norwe- 
gians had a sledge and team of dogs in 
charge. A snowstorm was raging, but 
we were ready to start, and could not 
stop for a little storm. I led the way, 
“tracking” for the dogs, as best I 
could, in the semi-darkness and snow- 
laden air. The sun had not yet risen, 
but in the middle of the day was near 
enough to the horizon to give us a gray, 
hazy dawn-light. The snow was soft, 
and we sank into it to the ankles and 
often to the knees. Underneath there 
were frequent ridges and protuberances 
of rough ice to trip the weary feet. A 
strange experience it was, this stumbling 
along like drunken men in the gloom, 
unable much of the time to see far 
enough ahead to make course by land- 
mark, and compelled, therefore, to pick 
our way compass constantly in hand. 
Where it was smooth enough we used 
Norwegian ski with advantage, but in 
the rougher spots snowshoes were of no 
avail. Upon our feet we had finsko, or 
moccasins of reindeer skin ; and though 
these are the best of all footwear for 
Arctic use, their soles are so slippery 
that, traveling such a road as ours, one 
was lucky if he did not fall sprawling 
oftener than once in ten minutes. Still, 
we made progress. And though we 
had set out in the midst of the Arctic 
winter, fully a month earlier than the 
earliest sledging start hitherto made in 
high latitudes (that of Dr. Nansen from 
‘Fram ’’), and though we had all sorts 
of weather, from blinding snowstorms 
to drifting blizzards, the sun finally 
showed his smiling face above the 


horizon, the hours of light lengthened, 
and we struggled patiently on. 

Fort McKinley was our first goal. 
There we were to take on more sledges 
and dogs, and increase our load of pro- 
visions. How had our men there 
passed the winter of their exile ? Was 
all well with them? These were im- 
portant questions, for upon the dogs 
and stores at the outpost we depended 
for an increase of our sledging strength, 
in the race against time and distance to 
the north. The plan was to send 


Bjoervig and Bentzen back to head- 


quarters, and in the early days of 
March to set out with four teams and 
sledges, and my present party, toward 
the Pole. 

Bjoervig and Bentzen had been 
promised that we would raise their 
siege in February, and eager were we 
all to keep our word. The storms de- 
layed us, and at one or two camps the 
wind blew so hard that pitchmg: our 
tent was out of the question, and we 
had to be content with pegging down 
its corners and crawling under—any 
place to escape the fury of the icy 
blasts. When better weather came we 
made hard marches, and the afternoon 
of the 27th had the satisfaction of see- 
ing the ridge behind the Fort loom up 
in the white distance. 

Soon the dogs at the Fort set up a 
shout of welcome to their approaching 
brethren, and the latter, just to show 
what they could do when they had a 
personal object in view, started off at a 
rapid run, dragging sledges, men and 
all, after them, although hitherto they 
had crawled at a snail’s pace and’ had 
made progress at all only when helped 
by their drivers. At the foot of the 
hill the men stopped and held the 
excited teams, that I might walk on 
before and be the first to greet the two 
exiles. But aside from an overturned 
boat, half-buried in the snow, a collec- 
tion of empty biscuit and provision 
tins and a group of dogs chained to the 
top of a bank of ice, I could see 
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nothing whatever resembling a human 
habitation. 

“The hut is just before you, sir, 
right behind the dogs,’’ said Emil 
Ellefsen. 

There is not an atom of superstition 
in my mental composition. I never 
had a presentiment or anything of that 
sort. But it is the plain truth that, as 
I picked my way up the rough snow- 
bank and through an array of shaggy 
dogs all howling and leaping and strain- 
ing at their leashes, I knew something 
had gone wrong at the hut. 

That instant a rough human figure 
emerged from the mouth of a tunnel 
leading down into the snow-bank. The 
man held a rifle in his hand. He was 
dressed in furs. Hs face was as black 
as a stoker’s. 

‘“‘ Bjoervig, how are you ?” 

‘“‘T am well, sir—but poor Bentzen is 
dead.” 

We stood silent for a moment, hands 
grasped, and looking into one another’s 
eyes. A tear trickled down upon 
Bjoervig’s black cheek and froze there. 
Then his countrymen came up, and 
when he told them the news these 
simple-hearted fellows were as dumb 
as I had been. It was Bjoervig who 
did the talking. We only listened and 
watched him, being but dimly con- 
scious of the true nature of the tragedy 
within whose shadow we stood. Byjor- 
vig talked and laughed and cried in 
turns. But he did not forget his hospi- 
tality. ‘Come in, sir, come in and 
have some hot coffee. You must be 
tired from your journey. 

He dived down into the mouth of the 
tunnel, pulling me after him. First we 
entered a little cavern where a mother 
dog lay nursing a hairy, squeaking 
brood. Hardy puppies these, opening 
their eyes and gulping milk in a tem- 
perature seventy degrees below freezing. 
The mother dog licked Bjoervig’s hand 
and growled at me. New we went 
down upon our hands and knees, and 
crawled through an opening in the rack 


wall of the hut. A bear-skin was hung 
there for a door. Once inside, I tried 
to stand erect, and bumped my head 
against the ice with which the ceiling 
was covered. It was so dark in there 
I could see nothing, and Bjoervig led 
me to a seat. 

“Sit down, sir, sit down and rest 
yourself, and I’ll have the coffee ready 
in a moment.” 

At one side of the hut, in a niche in 
the rocky wall, a bit of fire was smolder- 
ing. Bjoervig put on a few pieces ot 
dried driftwood and a big hunk of wal- 
rus blubber, and the flames burst out. 
Very cheerful and bright the fire looked, 
but not a particle of heat did we get 
from it. What was not used in boiling 
the coffee went upthe chimney. Three 
feet from the flames the rocks were 
white with a thick coat of frost, and all 
the walls and the roof glittered like a 
bed of diamonds. It was a strange 
little den, and to me it seemed colder 
than out of doors. The brilliant fire 
was but mockery. Fairly well illumined 
was the end of the hut where we sat, 
but beyond was a gloomy recess from 
which the light of the flames was cut off 
by a plier of rocks which served as a 
support for the roof. 
window. 

Bjoervig told me about Bentzen. 
The poor fellow had been taken ill early 
in November. All through that month 
and December he had been too unwell 
to get out of the house, and most of the 
time he spent lying in his bag. Occa- 
sionally he was delirious. Death came 
the day after New Year’s. Paul paused, 
and for lack of something else to say I 
asked him where he had buried the 
body. 

“TI have not buried him sir,” was the 
reply. ‘‘ He lies in there,” pointing to 
the dark end of the hut. 

‘Why did you not bury him, Paul ?” 

‘Because, sir, I promised him I 
wouldn’t.”’ | 

I shall never forget that moment. At 
first the words just uttered did not 
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appear to mean very much—only that 
a dead man had not been buried. 
Gradually the full proportions of the 
tragedy dawned upon my consciousness. 
This man with the black face, who was 
cutting up walrus meat and feeding the 
fire, had been compelled to pass two 
months of the Arctic night in this 
cavern with no other companion than 
the body of his friend. I lit a little oil- 
lamp—a bicycle lamp it was—and 
made my way into the dark end of the 
hut. On the floor at my feet lay a one- 
man sleeping bag, empty, with a blanket 
tumbled over it, and shows signs of 
occupancy the night before. Just be- 
yond, within arm’s reach, lay a similar 
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bag. This one was occupied. The flap 
at the top had been pulled carefully over 
the face of the sleeper within. Bag and 
contents were frozen as hard as a rock. 

There, side by side, the quick and the 
dead had slept for eight weeks. 

As I looked at this weird scene amid 
shadows under the scintillating roof of 
hoarfrost, and thought of the long days 
that were nights and the long nights 
that were no darker than the days that 
this thing had been so, and of the ordeal 
it is for any one of us when compelled 
at home to sit even for a single night 
with companions in a brilliantly lighted 
apartment by the side of a dead friend, 
and of this living man who had lain 
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there absolutely alone by the dead 
through days, weeks, and months of 
silent vigil, I marveled that Paul Bjoer- 
vig was still sane. 

Just then the men came in from 
giving the dogs their supper, and I 
heard Bjoervig talking to them. He 
had not known what was the matter 
with Bentzen. In his delirium the sick 
man had talked of his home and wife in 
Norway, of the green hills there, of Dr. 
Nansen and Captain Sverdrup and the 
cruise of the “Fram”; at times he 
was once more in the ward room of that 
famous ship; again he was after bear 
or walrus with Bjoervig and the boys in 
our little Lapp boat; now he was on a 
sledge trip to the Pole with Mr. Wellman. 

‘‘ That was the hardest of all for me,” 
said Bjoervig, ‘‘ when poor Bentzen was 
out of hishead and I couldn’t doanything 
for him. Once Bentzen caught me 
crying, though I tried not to let him 
see, and he brightened, up and said: 
‘ Paul, what’s the matter with you? I’m 
all right. I’ll be well in a week or two. 
See what an appetite I have.’ And he 
got up and boiled some coffee and 
cooked some bacon, and sat here eating 
and laughing, just to cheer me up, and 
then he fell over in a faint. I dragged 
him to his bag, and—and he’s there yet.” 

‘And how did you happen to promise 
him not to bury him ?” 

‘“Oh, he was low-spirited one day, 
and he called to me. ‘Say, Paul, I’m 
not going to die up here, but if I do, 
old fellow, promise me you won't try to 
bury me out in the snow.’ ‘I'll promise 
you that on one condition, Bernt,’ said 
I, ‘and that is that in case I die first, 
and my chances are just as good as 
yours, you'll not bury me, either.’ He 
smilingly agreed, and so we made our 
bargain. Bernt was silent for a few 
minutes, and then he looked over at me 
and said: ‘ Paul, I don’t want the bears 
and foxes to get me.’”’ 

“ And what could induce you to go 
through such an experience again, 
Paul?” asked Olaf. 


“Well, if it’s money you're talking 
about, there isn’t enough in the Bank 
of England. But if I had to do it over 
as a matter of duty, why, I’d just do it, 
that's all.” 

My heart went out to this brave 
fellow who had kept his promise through 
such an unprecedented ordeal. I felt 
as if it were my duty to say something 
to him, to give some expression to the 
homage that was deep in my soul. But 
I could not put my thoughts into words, 
and so I took his hand in mine there 
before his comrades, and said nothing. 
And one after another we all shook his 
hand, without speaking, and we felt 
rather queer, and the silence was _ be- 
coming painful, when it was Bjoervig 
himself who spoke up: 

“The coffee is ready, sir.” 

After supper we brought in our sleep- 
ing bags and spread them on the floor, 
crawled in, and were soonasleep. Dur- 
ing the night I chanced to get awake, 
and looking out of the corner of the bag 
I saw Bjoervig sitting by the niche in 
the wall, now and then putting a piece 
of blubber on the fire, smoking his little 
pipe, and his eyes fixed on the flames. 
He did not sleep at all that night, and 
the next night I gave him morphine. 

Next day we found a spot by the 
side of a big rock where the wind 
had scooped out a pocket. In it 
we laid the body of Bernt Bent- 
zen. We built a cairn of rocks over 
him, taking care to make it thick and 
heavy. As I took my place at the head 
of the grave to speak a few words of 
tribute to the bravery and faithfulness 
of the dead man, who had met his fate 
and was now to find eternal rest in the 
Arctic which he so well loved, the men 
stood round with bared heads and two 
or three of our dogs nestled against the 
black grave set in the all-white land- 
scape. The mercury fell to forty-four 
below that day, and a strong wind was 
blowing from off the mountain. The 
weather was too bitter to work outdoors, 
and so we kept in shelter. Missing 
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Bjoervig, and feeling a little anxious 
about him, I went out to the grave and 
found him there, hard at work. He 
had put up a neat cross and marked it 
—‘‘ B. Bentzen—Dod 2/1, ’99 For 
hours Bjoervig kept at his self-appointed 
task, patiently chinking up all the little 
interstices between the rocks which 
covered the grave, ‘“‘ Because I want to 
make sure the bears and foxes don’t get 
him,” he said. 

Though only a sailor man, Paul 
Bjoervig has a great love for poetry. 
There are few good bits of verse in 
the Scandinavian languages with which 
he is not familiar. He has an extra- 
ordinary memory, too, and he told us 
that in his long vigil through those 
two dark and dreadful months he 
had calmed and comforted himself by 
reciting aloud, over and over, all the 
poetry he could remember. He did 
not admit, but nevertheless we all be- 
lieved, that but for this solace of poesy, 
this vent for an overwrought conscious- 
ness, we should have found upon our 
arrival at Fort McKinley one dead man 
and one mad one. 

We took Paul with us when, March 
7th, we set out on our northern sledge 
journey. For a week or two he was 
nervous and unable to sleep. Many a 
time during the bitter nights I heard him 
walking up and down, hour after hour, 
outside the tent, sing-songing his Nor- 
wegian poets in a fashion that had in 
it a little of music and a good deal of 
the uncanny. 

It was a hard life, this sledge-travel- 
ing in the far north. For eleven 
successive days we had continuous 
temperatures ranging from forty to 
forty-eight below zero. The winds 
were worse than the cold. One needs 
all one's vitality, all one’s endurance 
and resolution, to work with might and 
main in the rough ice throughout the 
day and then to sleep at night in a 
frost-filled bag which in a couple of 
hours or so becomes puddly and soggy 
with thaw-water produced by the heat 


of the body. Paul stood it as well as 
any of us as soon as his sleeplessness 
wore off. As tor myself, I felt better 
day by day, hardier, better able to cope 
with the work and the exposure. It 
was glorious to feel one’s strength that 
way, to fear nothing in the way of hard- 
ship or exertion, to carry a conscious- 
ness of superiority to all the obstacles 
which nature had placed in our path. 
I was never happier than in these hard 
days. I often sang and whistled as I 
plodded along at the head of the pro- 
cession, with a harness over my shoul- 
ders, yanking at my sledge and talking 
to my dogs: as at they were human 
comrades. 

March 2oth had come, and we were 
nearing the eighty-second parallel on 
the east coast of Crown Prince Rudolph 
Land. Now the days and nights were 
of equal length all over the world, and 
this meant for us practically an end of 
darkness. From this on we should 
have plenty of light anda slowly in- 
creasing measure of warmth from the 
fast-rising sun. In three weeks we 
should have the sun at midnight. 
Everything was going well. We had 
made the expected rate of travel. Our 
loads were getting lighter and more 
easily handled. The dogs were better 
trained and much more serviceable than 
at the beginning of the journey. Better 
still, ahead of us, glistening in the sun, 
we could plainly see the outlines of 
islands hitherto unexplored and un- 
known. Eager indeed were we to get 
to them, and beyond them out upon 
the great Arctic Sea, to 84°, 87°, 88°,— 
and even ninety did not seem wholly im- 
possible in case we were willing to take 
a little risk about ever getting back again. 

But pride goeth before a fall. This 
very morning which marked the end of 
the Arctic night and the dawn of the 
brighter day, a little accident happened. 
It was a trivial thing in itself, tremend- 
ous in its consequences. My sledge, 
carrying 500 pounds of weight, had 
stuck in a rough place. As usual, I 
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called to the dogs and threw my weight 
into the harness. A lunge forward, and 
down into a little crack in the ice—a 
tiny little crack such as we ‘had crossed 
every day by the scores—went my 
right leg. The momentum threw me 
forward upon my face, and my shin- 
bone received the full force of the thrust. 
At first I thought the leg was broken in 
two or three places, so great was the 
pain. For afew moments I felt faint. 
But when I had picked myselt up and 
found that I had nothing worse than a 
bruise and sprain, I counted myself 
very lucky and went on my way con- 
tented as if nothing had happened. 


Next morning of course I was sore and . 


lame, and the prudent thing would have 
been to stop for a week or ten days and 
get all right again. But in a sledge 
journey, with new lands and a certainty 
of beating all records rising before his 
enchanted eyes, one doesn’t stop be- 
cause he has got a little thump in the leg. 

So I kept going, the leg getting worse 
and worse, and I suppose I should have 
been rash enough to go so far that I 
never could have got back had not some- 
thing else happened. Fortunately this 
other thing did happen, and it came 
down upon us like a thief in the night 
in the shape of an ice-pressure which 
acted just like an earthquake under our 
camp and_ destroyed sledges, dogs, 
stores, and instruments in the twinkling 
of an eye, and came within an ell of 
getting all of us. 

It is easy to fight. It is glorious to 
struggle. The hardest thing in the 
world to do is to surrender. But there 
was just one course left open for us, and 
that was a retreat to headquarters as 
speedily as possible; rapid progress was 
made. By heroic work, and though 
delayed by a three days’ storm at Fort 
McKinley, we arrived at Harmsworth 
House April gth, and to at least one of 
our party the little hovel seemed a palace. 

After a fortnight’s rest, the Nor- 
wegians took to the field again, in 
charge of Mr. Baldwin. Up to this 
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time the eastward frontiers of the archi- 
pelago were unknown, and their extent 
was a moot question among geogra- 
phers. As a result of Mr. Baldwin’s 
trip the map is complete. Upon the 
in the 
extreme north, upon those found by 
Mr. Baldwin in the east, and also 
upon a number of islands surveyed the 
following July in our steamer, we 
had the pleasure of placing the names 
of a few scientists and public men 
who had in one way or another dis- 
played a friendly interest in the expedi- 
tion. Another important part of our 
work was the correction of the maps 
made by Payer and Jackson. The 
former had extended Wilczek Land 
much too far north, aud was unaware 
of the separate existence of Whitney 
Island. Running far northward from Wil- 
czek Land, Payer thought hesawanenor- 
mous glacier— Dove glacier—indicating 
a land of continental dimensions to the 
eastward. Dr. Nansen, who landed at 
the Freeden (or Hvidtland) Islands in 
1895, had in part disproved the exist- 
ence of this glacier and the land upon 
which it was supposed to rest. We 
have finished the destruction of this 
error, and have completed the map of 
that region with approximate accuracy. 
In the southwest, where Frederick 
Jackson thought he saw from a distance 
two islands, named Brady and Royal 
Societies, we found nine islands. 

From April gth to July 27th was a 
long and dreary wait, especially for the 
man who was compelled to lie all the 
time upon the floor, and who could get 
outdoors only when on rare good days © 
he was carfied out to bask in the sun- 
shine while lying upon the roof of the 
storehouse. But everything save the 
universe itself comes to an end, and one 
bright, happy morning the good steamer 
“Capella,” chartered by my _ brother 
Arthur, steamed up to Harmsworth 
House. In a few hours we were aboard, 
reading letters from home, and on the 
way thither ourselves. 


THE PUPPET CROWN 
A ROMANCE 


By HArRoLp MACGRATH 


I 


THE SCEPTRE WHICH WAS A STICK 


HE king sat in his private garden 
in the shade of a potted orange 


tree, the leaves of which were 
splashed with brilliant yellow. It was 
high noon of one of those last warm 
sighs of passing summer, which now 
and then lovingly steal in between the 
chill breaths of September. The velvet 
hush of the mid-day hour had fallen. 
There was an endless horizon of tur- 
quoise blue, a zenith pellucid as glass. 
The trees stood motionless; not a 
shadow stirred save that which was 
cast by the tremulous wings of a black 
and purple butterfly, which, quite near 
to his majesty, fell, rose, and sank 
again. From a drove of wild bees, 
swimming hither and thither in quest of 
the final sweets of the year, came a low 
murmurous hum, such as a man some- 
times fancies he hears while standing 
alone in the vast auditorium of a 
cathedral. The king, from where he 
sat, could see the ivy-clad towers of the 
archbishop’s palace, where, in and 
about the narrow windows, grey and 
white doves fluttered and plumed 
themselves. The garden sloped gently 
downward till it merged into a beautiful 
lake called the Werter See, which, 
stretching out several miles to the 
west, in the heart of the thick wooded 
hills, trembled hke a thin sheet of 
silver. Toward the south, far away, 
lay the dim, uneven blue line of the 
Thalian Alps, which separated the 
kingdom that was from the duchy that 
is, and the duke from his desires. More 
than once the king levelled his gaze in 


that direction, as if to fathom what lay 
behind those lordly, rugged hills. 

There was in the air the delicate 
odor of the deciduous leaves which, 
every little while, the king inhaled, his 
eyes half-closed and his nostrils dis- 
tended. Save for these brief moments, 
however, there rested on his counten- 
ance an expression of disenchantment 
which came of the knowledge of a part 
ill-played, an expression which described 
a consciousness of his unfitness and 
inutility, of lethargy and weariness and 
distaste. To be weary is the lot of kings, 
itis a part of their royal prerogative ; 
but it is only a great king who can be 
weary gracefully. And Leopold was 
not a great king; indeed, he was many 
inches short of the ideal; but he was 
philosophical, and by the process of 
reason he escaped the pitfalls which 
lurk in the path of peevishness. To 
know the smallness of the human atom, 
the limit of desire, the existence of 
other lives as precious as their own, is 
not the philosophy which makes great 
kings. Leopold would rather have 
wandered in the by-ways of Kant 
than studied royal etiquette. A crown 
had been thrust on his head and a 
sceptre into his hand, and, willy-nilly, 
he must wear the one and wield the 
other. The confederation had deter- 
mined the matter shortly before the 
Franco-Prussian war. The kingdom, 
that was an admixture of old France 
and newer Austria, was a gateway 
which opened the road to the Orient, 
and a gateman must be placed there 
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who would be obedient to the will of 
the great travellers, were they minded 
to pass that way. That is to say, the 
confederation wanted a puppet, and in 
Leopold they found a dreamer, which 
served as well. That glittering bait, a 
crown, had lured him from his peaceful 
Osian hills and valleys, and now he 
found that his crown was of straw and 
his sceptre a stick. He longed to turn 
back, for his heart lay in a tomb close 
to his castle keep, but the way back 
was Closed. He hadsold his-birthright 
for a mess of pottage. So he permitted 
his ministers to rule his kingdom how 
they would, and gave himself up to 
dreams. He had been but a cousin of 
the late king, whereas the duke of the 
duchy that 1s had been a brother. But 
cousin Josef was possessed of red hair 
and a temper which was redder still, 
and, moreover, a_ superlative will, 
bending to none, and laughing at those 
who tried to bend him. He would 
have been a king to the tip of his fiery 
hair, and it was for this very reason that 
his subsequent appeals for justice and 
his rights fell on unheeding ears. The 
confederation feared Josef; therefore 
they dispossessed him. Thus Leopold 
sat on the throne, while his highness 
bit his nails and swore, impotent to all 
appearances. 

Leopold leaned forward from his seat. 
In his hand he held a riding stick with 
which he drew shapeless pictures inthe 
yellow gravel of the path. His brows 
were drawn over contemplative eyes, 
and the hint ofa sour smile lifted the 
corners of his lips. Presently the brows 
relaxed, and his gaze travelled to the 
opposite side of the path, where the 
British minister sat in the full glare of 
the sun. In the middle of the path, as 
ngid as a block of white marble, re- 
posed a young bulldog, his moist black 
muzzle quivering under the repeated 
attacks of a persistent insect. Some- 
how, it occurred to the king that there 
was a resemblance between the dog and 
his master, the Englishman. The same 


heavy jaws were there, the same fear- 
less eyes, the same indomitable cour- 
age and prosecution of purpose. A 
momentary regret passed through him 


that he had not been turned from a like 


mold. Next the gaze shifted to the 
end of the path, where a young lieu- 
tenant stood idly kicking pebbles, his 
cuirass flaming in the dazzled sun- 
shine. Soon the drawing in the gravel 
was resumed. 

The British minister made little of 
the three-score years which were clos- 
ing in on him, after the manner of an 
army besieging a citadel. He was still 
full of animal exuberance, and his bright 
eyes, a trifle faded, it must be admitted, 
were still keenly alive and observant. 
He was big of bone, florid of skin, and 
his hair—what remained of it—was 
wiry and bleached. His clothes, pos- 
sibly cut from an old measure, hung 
loosely about the girth, asign that time 
had taken its tithe. For thirty-five 
years he had served his country by 
cunning speeches and bursts of fine 
oratory, wandered over the globe, lulling 
suspicions here, and acquiring some 
there, a prince of the art of diplo- 
macy. He had not been sent here to 
watch this kingdom. He was touching 
a deeper under-current, which began at 
St. Petersberg and moved towards 
Central Asia, Turkey, and India, 
sullenly and irresistibly. And now his 
task was done, and another was to take 
his place, to be a puppet among pup- 
pets. He feared no man save his valet, 
who knew his one weakness, the love of 
a son on whom he had shut his door, 
which pride forbade him to open. This 
son had chosen the army, when a fine 
diplomatic career had been planned—a 
small thing, but it sufficed. Even now 
a word from an humbled pride would 
have reunited father and son, but both 
refused to speak this word. 

The diplomat in turn watched the 
king as he engaged in the aimless 
drawing. His meditation grew retro- 
spective, and his thoughts ran back to 
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the days when he first befriended this 
lonely prince, who had come to Eng- 
land to learn the language and 
manners of the chill islanders. He 
had been handsome enough in those 
days, had Leopold of Osia, gay and 
eager, possessing that  indefinable 
charm which had endeared him to 
women and made him respected of men. 
To have known him then, the wildest 
stretch of fancy would never have 
placed him on this puppet throne, sur- 
rounded by enemies, menaced by his 
adopted people, rudderless and ignorant 
of statecraft. 

‘Fate is the cup,” he mused, ‘“‘ and 
the human life the ball,’’ and it’s toss, 
toss, toss, till the ball slips and falls 
into eternity.”” Aloud he said, ‘‘ Your 
majesty seems to be well occupied.” 

‘‘ Yes,” replied the king, smiling, 
‘‘Iam making crowns and scratching 
them out again—usurping the gentle 
pastime of their most Christian 
majesties, the confederation. A pretty 
bauble is a crown, indeed—at a dis- 
tance. It is a fine thing to wear one 
—in a dream. But to possess one in 
the real, and to wear it day by day 
with the eternal fear of laying it 
down and forgetting where you put 
it, or that others plot to steal it, or 
you wear it dishonestly—well, well, 
there are worse things than a beggar’s 
crust.”’ 

‘*No one is honest in this world, 
save the brute,” said the diplomat, 
touching the dog with his _ foot. 
‘‘ Honesty 1s instinctive with him, for 
he knows no written laws. The gold 
we use 1s stamped with dishonesty, 
notwithstanding the beautiful mottoes ; 
and so long as we barter and sell for it, 
just so long shall we remain dishonest. 
Yes, you wear your crown dishonestly 
but lawfully, which is a nice distinc- 
tion. But is any crown worn honestly ? 
If it is not bought with gold, it is 
bought with lies and blood. Sire, your 
great fault, if I may speak, is that you 
haven’t continued to be dishonest. 


You should have filled your private 
coffers, but you have not done so, 
which is a strange precedent to estab- 
lish. You should’ have increased 
taxation, but you have diminished it: 
you should have forced your enemy’s 
hand four years ago, when you 
ascended the throne, but you did not; 
and now, for all you know, his hand 
may be too strong. Poor, dishonest 
king! When you accepted the throne, 
which belongs to another, you fell as 
far as possible from moral ethics. 
And now you would be honest and be 
called dull, and dream, while your 
ministers profit and smile behind your 
back. I beg your majesty’s pardon, 
but you have always requested that I 
ehonld speak plainly.” 

The king laughed pleasantly. He 
enjoye 1 this frank friend of his. There 
was an essence of truth and sincerity 
in all he said, and this encouraged con- 
fidence. 

‘‘Indeed, I shall be sorry to have 
you go to-morrow,” he said, ‘for I 
believe if you stayed here long enough 
you would truly make a king of me. 
Be frank, my friend, be always frank ; 
for it is only on the base of frankness 
that true friendship can rear itself.” 

‘“ You are only forty-eight,” said the 
Englishman; ‘‘ you are young.” 

‘‘Ah, my friend,” replied the king 
with a tinge of sadness, ‘‘it is not the 
years which age us; it is how we live 
them. In the last four years I have 
lived ten. To-day I feel so very old! 
I am weary of being a king. I am 
weary of being weary, and for such 
there is no remedy. Truly, I was not 
cut from the pattern of kings, no, no. 
I am handier with a book than with a 
sceptre; I’d lever be a man than a 
puppet, and I, puppet I am—a figure- 
head on the prow of the ship, but I do 
not guide it. But I have made my 
bed and must lie in it. Who cares for 
me save those who have their ends to 
gain? None, save the archbishop, 
who yet dreams of making mea king. 
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And these are not my people who 
surround me; when I die, small care. 
Isshall have left in the passing scarce a 
finger mark in the dust of.time.” 

‘* Ah, sire, 1f only you would be cold, 
unfriendly, avaricious. Be stone, and 
tule with a rod of iron. Make the 
people fear you, since they refuse to 
love you; be stone.”’ 

‘You can mold lead, but you cannot 
sculpture it; and I am lead.” 

‘Yes; not only the metal, but the 
verb intransitive. Ah, could the fires 
of ambition light your soul! ”’ 

‘‘My soul is a blackened grate of 
burnt-out fires, of which only a coal 
remains.” 

And the king turned in his seat and 
looked across the crisp green lawns to 
the beds of flowers, where, followed by 
a maid at a respectful distance, a slim 
young girl in white moved, cutting the 
hardy geraniums, white dahlias, and 
seed poppies. 

‘‘God knows what her legacy will 
be!” | 
“It is for you to make it, sire! ”’ 

Both men continued to remark the 
girl. At length she came toward them, 
her arms laden with flowers. She was 
at the age of ten, with a beautiful, seri- 
ous face, which some might have called 
prophetic. Her hair was dark, shining 
like coal and purple, and gossamer in 
its fineness; while her skin had the 
blue-whiteness of milk ; and from under 
long black lashes two luminous brown 
eyes looked thoughtfully at the world. 
She smiled at the king, who eyed her 
fondly, and gave her unengaged hand 
to the Englishman, who kissed it. 

** And how is your royal highness 
this fine day ?”’ he asked, patting the 
hand ere letting it go, 

** Will you have a dahlia, monsieur ?”’ 
With a grave air she selected a flower 
and slipped it through his button- 
hole. 

‘* Does your highness know the lan- 
guage of the flowers ?” the Englishman 
asked. 


“Dahlias signify dignity and ele- 
gance; you are dignified, monsieur, 
and dignity is elegant.” 

“Well!” cried the Englishman, 
smiling with pleasure; ‘‘ that is turned 
as adroitly as a woman of thirty.” 

‘‘ And am I not to have one ?”’ asked 
the king, his eyes full of paternal love 
and pride. 

‘They are for your majesty’s table,”’ 
she answered. 

‘Your majesty !’’ cried the king in 
mimic despair. ‘* Was ever a father 
treated thus? Your majesty! Do you 
not know, my dear, that to me‘ father’ 
is the finest title in the world ?” 

Suddenly she crossed over and kissed 
the king on the cheek, and he held her 
to him for a moment. | 

The bulldog had risen, and was wag- 
ging his tail the best he knew how. 
Now, if there was any young woman 
who could claim his unreserved admi- 
ration, it was the Princess Alexia. 
She never talked nonsense to him in 
their rambles together, but treated him, 
as he should be treated, as an animal 
of enlightenment. 

‘‘And here is Bull,” said the princess, 
tickling the dog’s nose with a scarlet 
geranium. 

‘Your highness thinks a deal of 
Bull?” said the dog’s master. 

‘* Yes, monsieur, he doesn’t bark, and 
he seems to understand all I say to 
him.”’ 

The dog looked up at his master as 
if to say, ‘‘ There now, what do you 
think of that?” 

‘‘ To-morrow I am going away,” said 
the diplomat, ‘‘and as I cannot very 
well take Bull with me, I give him to 
you.” 

The girl’s eyes sparkled. ‘‘ Thank 
you, monsieur, shall I take him now ?”’ 

‘“‘ No, but when I leave your father. 
You see, he was sent to me by my son 
who is in India. I wish to keep him 
near me as long as possible. My son, 
your highness, was a bad fellow. He 
ran away and joined the army against 
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my wishes, and somehow we have never 
got together again. Still, I’ve a sneak- 
ing regard for him, and I believe he 
hasn’t lost all his filial devotion. Bull 
is a sort of connecting link.”’ 

The king turned again to the gravel 
pictures. These Englishmen were be- 
yond him in the matter of analysis. 
Her royal highness smiled vaguely, 
and wondered what this son was like. 
Once more she smiled, then moved 
away towards the palace. The dog, 
seeing that she did not beckon, lay 
down again. An interval of silence 
followed her departure. The thought 
of the Englishman had travelled to 
India, the thought of the king to Osia, 
where the mother slept. The former 
was first to rouse. 

‘Well, sire, let us come to the busi- 
ness at hand, the subject of my last 
informal audience. It is true, then, 
that the consols for the loan of 5,000,000 
of crowns are issued to-day, or have 
been, since the morning is passed ? "’ 

‘“Yes, itis true. I am well pleased. 
Jacobi and brother have agreed to 
place them at face value. I intend to 
lay out a park for the public at the foot 
of the lake. That will demolish 
2,500,000. The remainder is to be used 
in city improvements and the recon- 
struction of the apartments in the 
palace, which are too small. If only 
you knew what a pleasure this affords 
me! Iwish to make my good city of 
Bleiberg a thing of beauty—parks. 
fountains, broad and well-paved streets.” 

‘The diet was unanimous in regard 
to this loan?” | 

“In fact they suggested it, and I was 
much in favor.” 


“You have many friends there, 
then ?”’ 
‘‘Friends?’’ The king’s face grew 


puzzled, and its animation faded away. 
“Not that I know of. This is posi- 
tively the first time we agreed to 
anything.” | 

‘And did not that strike you as 
rather singular ? ” 


14 


‘Why, no.” 

“Of course, the people are en- 
thusiastic, considering the old rate of 
taxation will be renewed ?”’ The dip- 
lomat reached over and pulled the 
dog’s ears. 

‘‘So far as I could see,’ answered 
the king, who could make nothing of 
this interrogatory. 

‘¢ Which, if your majesty will pardon 
me, is not very far beyond your 
books."’ 

‘‘] have ministers.” 

‘‘Who can see farther than your 
majesty has any idea.”’ 

““Come, come, my friend,”’ cried the 
king good naturedly ; ‘‘ but a moment 
gone you were chiding me because I 
did nothing. I may not fill my coffers 
as you suggested, but I shall please my 
eye, which is something. Come; you 
have something to tell me.”’ 

“Will your majesty listen ? ” 

‘‘T promise.” 

‘‘ And to hear?” 

‘‘T promise not only to listen, but to 
hear,” laughing; ‘‘not only to hear, 
but tothink. Is that sufficient ?”’ 

‘For three years,’ began the Eng- 
lishman, ‘‘I have been England’s 
representative here. As a representa- 
tive I could not meddle with your 
affairs, though it was possible to observe 
them. To-day I am an unfettered 
agent of self, and with your permission 
I shall talk to you as I have never 
talked before and never shall again.” 

The diplomat rose from his seat and 
walked up and down the path, his hands 
clasped behind his back, his chin in his 
collar. The bulldog yawned, stretched 
himself, and followed his’ master 
soberly and thoughtfully. After a while 
the Englishman returned to his chair 
and sat down. The dog gravely 
imitated him. He understood, perhaps 
better than the king, his master's 
mood. This pacing back and forth 
was always the forerunner of some- 
thing of great importance. During the 
past year he had been the repository of 
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many a secret. Well he knew how to 
keep one. Djidn’t he carry a secret 
which his master would have given 
much to know? Someone in far 
away India, after putting him into the 
ship-steward’s care, had whispered : 
‘“You tell the governor that I think 
just as much of him as ever.”” He had 
made a desperate effort to tell it the 
moment he was liberated from the box, 
but he had not yet mastered that 
particular language which identified 
his master’s race. 

‘‘ To begin with,” said the diplomat, 
‘‘what would your majesty say if I 
should ask permission to purchase the 
entire loan.” 


IT 
THE COUP D’ETAT OF COUSIN JOSEF 


The king, who had been leaning 
forward, fell back heavily on his seat, 
his eyes wide open, and his mouthagape. 
Then, to express his utter bewilder- 
ment, he raised his hands above his 
head and limply dropped them. 

‘“Five millions of crowns?” he 
gasped. 

“Yes; what would your majesty 
say to such a proposition?’ com- 
placently. 

‘‘I should say,” answered the king, 
with a nervous laugh, “that my friend 
had lost his senses, completely and 
totally.” 

“The fact is,” the Englishman 
declared, ‘‘ they were never keener or 
more lucid than at _ this _ present 
moment.” 

‘* But five millions !”’ 

‘Five millions; a bagatelle.”’ 

‘‘ Certainly you cannot be serious, 
and if you were, it is out of the ques- 
tion. Death of my life! The kingdom 
would be at my ears. The people 
would shout that I was selling out 
to the English, that I was putting them 
into the mill to grind for English 
sacks.” 

** Your majesty will recollect that 
the measure authorizing this loan was 


rather a peculiar one. Five millions 
were to be borrowed, indiscriminately, 
of any man or body of men willing to 
advance the money on the securities 
offered. First come, first served, was 
not written, but it was inferred. It 
was this that roused my curiosity, ‘or 
cupidity, if you will.” 

‘IT cannot recollect that the bill was 
as you say,” said the king, frowning. 

‘“‘T believe you. When the bill came 
to you, you were not expected to recol- 
lect anything but the royal signature. 
Have you read half of what you have 
signed and made law? No, I am 
serious. What is it to you or the 
people who secures this public mort- 
gage, so long as the money is forth- 
coming? I desire to purchase at face 
value the 20 certificates.”’ 

‘As arepresentative of England?” 

The diplomat smiled. The king’s 
political ignorance was well known. 
‘‘ As a representative of England, sire. 
I could not purchase the stubs from 
which those certificates are cut. And, 
then, as I remarked, I am an unfettered 
agent of self. The interest at 2 per 
cent. will be a nice income ona lump 
of stagnant money. Even in my own 
country, where millionaires are so 
frequent as to be termed common, 
Iam considered a rich man. My per- 
sonal property, aside from my estates, 
is five times the amount of the loan. 
A mere bagatelle, if I may use that 
pleasantry.”’ 

‘‘Impossible, impossible! ’’ cried the 
king, starting to his feet, while a line of 
worry ran across his forehead and 
remained there. He strode about im- 
patiently, slapping his boots with the 
riding stick. ‘‘ It is impossible.”’ 

Why ?” 

‘‘T cannot permit you to put in 
jeopardy a quarter of a million pounds,” 
forgetting for the moment that he was 
powerless. 

‘* Aha!” the diplomat cried briskly. 
‘‘ There is beneath your weariness and 
philosophy, a fear ?”’ 
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“A fear?’ With an effort the king 
smoothed the line from his forehead. 
‘Why should there be a fear?” 

“Why, indeed, when our cousin 
Josef(—"’ He stopped and__ looked 
toward the mountains. 

** Well?” abruptly. 

‘“T was thinking what a coup de 
maitre it would be for his highness to 
gather in all these pretty slips of 
parchment given under the hand of 
Leopold.” 

‘* Small matter if he should. I should 
pay him.”’ The king sat down. ‘‘ And 
it is news to me that Josef can get 
together five millions.”’ 

“He has friends, rich and powerful 
friends.” 

‘““No matter, I should pay him.” 

‘* Are you quite sure ?”’ 

*“ What do you mean ?”’ 

‘The face of the world changes con- 
siderably in the course of ten years. 
Will there be five millions in your trea- 
sury ten years hence?” 

“The wealth of my kingdom is not 
to be questioned,” proudly, ‘‘ nor its 
resources.’’ 

‘‘ But in ten years, withthe ministers 
you have? ’? The Englishman shrugged 


doubtfully. “Why have you not 
formed a new cabinet of young 
blood? Why have you retained those 


of your predecessor, 
natural enemies ? 
failed.” 

The expression of weariness returned 
to the king’s face. He knew that all 
this was but a preamble to something 
of deeper significance. He anticipated 
what was forming in the other’s mind, 
but he wished to avoid a verbal de- 
claration. O, he knew that there was 
a net of intrigue enmeshing him, but it 
was so very fine that he could not pick 
up the smallest thread whereby to un- 
ravel it. Down in his soul he felt the 
shame of the knowledge that he dared 
not. A dreamer, rushing toward the 
precipice, would rather fall dreaming 
than waken and struggle futilely. 


who are your 
You have tried and 


. “My friend,” he said, finally, sigh- 
ing, ‘“‘ proceed. I am all attention.’ 

‘IT never doubted your majesty’s per- 
spicacity. You do not know, but you 
suspect, what I am about to disclose to 
you. My hope is that, when I am done, 
your majesty will throw Kant and the 
rest of your philosophers out of the 
window. The people are sullen at the 
mention of your name, while they cheer 
another. There is an astonishing 
locseness about your revenues. The 
reds and the socialists plot for revolu- 
tion and a republic, which is a thin 
disguise for a certain restoration. Your 
cousin the duke visits you publicly 
twice each year. He has been in the 
city a week at a time incognito, yet 
your minister of police seems to know 
nothing.” The speaker ceased, to 
inhale the aroma of the dahlia in his 
button-hole. 

The king, noting the action, con- 
strued it as the subtle old diplomat in- 
tended he should. ‘‘ Yes, yes! Tama 
king only for her sake. Goon Tell 
me all.” 

‘‘ The archbishop and the chancellor 
are the only friends you possess. The 
marshall, from personal consideration 
merely, remains neutral. Your army 
excepting the cuirassiers, are traitors 
to your house. The wisest thing you 
have done was to surround yourself 
with this mercenary body, whom you 
call the royal cuirassiers, only, instead 
of 300, you should have 2,000. Self- 
interest will make them true to you. 
You might find some means to pay 
them, for they would be a good buffet 
between you and your enemies. The 
president of the diet and the members 
are passing bills which will eventually 
undermine you. How long it will take 
I cannot say. But this last folly, the 
loan, which you could have gotten 
along without, caps the climax. The 
duke was in the city last week un- 
known to you. Your minister of 
finance is his intimate. This loan was 
a connivance of them all. Why ten 
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years, when it could easily be liquidated 
in five? I shall tell you. The duke 
calculates to drive you into bankruptcy 
within that time, and when the creditor 
demands and you cannot pay, yau will 
be driven from here in disgrace. And 
where will you go? Certainly not to 
Osia, since you traded it for this 
throne. It was understood, when you 
assumed the reign, that the finances of 
the kingdom would remain unimpeach- 
able. Bankrupt, and the confederation 
will be forced to disavow you. They 
will be compelled to restore the throne 
to your enemy, who, believe me, is 
most anxious to become your creditor. 
This is an independent state, condi- 
tionally. ©The confederation have 
formed themselves into a protectorate. 
Why? I can only guess. One or 
more of them covet these beautiful 
lands. What are ten years to Josef, 
when a crown is the goal? Your re- 
venues are slowly to decline, there will 
be internal troubles which will eat 
up what money you have in the 
treasury. O, it is a plot so fine, so 
swiftly conceived, so cunningly devised 
that I would I were twenty years 
younger, to fight it with you! But I 
am old. My days for acting are past. 
I can only advise. He was sure of his 
quarry, this Josef whose hair is of 
many colours. Had you applied to the 
money syndicates of Europe, the banks 
of England, France, Germany, or 
Austria, your true sponsor, the result 
would always be the same: your ruin. 
Covertly I warned you not to sign, you 
laughed and signed. A trap was there, 
your own hand opened it. How they 
must have laughed at you! If you 
attempt to repudiate your signature 
the diet has power to overrule you. 
Truly, the shade of Macchiavelli 
masks in the garb of your cousin! I 
admire the man’s genius. This is his 
throne by right of inheritance. I do 
not blame him. Only, I wish to save 
you. If you were alone, why, I do not 
say that I should trouble myself, for 


you yourself would not be troubled. 
But I have grown to love that child of 
yours. It is all for her. Do you now 
understand why I make the request ? 
It appears quixotic ? Not at all. Put 
my money in jeopardy? Not while 
the kingdom exists. If you cannot 
pay back, your kingdom will. Per- 
haps you ask what is the difference, 
whether I or the duke becomes your 
creditor ? 

‘‘ This, in ten years, I shall be happy 
to renew the loan. In ten years, if I 
am gone, there will be my son. You 
wonder why I dothis. I repeat it is for 
your daughter. And perhaps,” with a 
dry smile, ‘‘ it 1s because I have no love 
for Josef.”’ 

‘IT will defeat him!” cried the king, 
a fire at last shining in his eyes. 

‘You will not.” 

“*T will appeal to the confederation 
and inform them of the plot.” 

‘‘The resource of a child! They 
would laugh at you for your pains. 
For they are too proud of their 
prowess in statecraft to tolerate in 
their minds a suspicion that your 
cousin 1s a cleverer man than all of 
them put together. There remains 
only one thing for you to do.”’ 

‘* And what is that ?”’ wearily. 

‘“ Accept my friendship at its true 
value.” 

The king made no reply. He set 
his elbows on the arms of the rustic 
seat, interlaced his fingers and rested 
his chin on them, while his booted 
legs slid out before him. His medi- 
tation lengthened into several minutes. 
The diplomat evinced no sign of 
impatience. 

‘Come with me,” said the king, 
rising quickly. “I will no longer 
dream. I will act. Come.” 

The diplomat nodded approvingly ; 
and together they marched toward the 
palace. The bulldog trotted on 
behind, his pink tongue lolling out of 
his black mouth, a white tusk or 
two gleaming on either side. The 
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lieutenant of the cuirassiers saluted as 
they passed him, and, when they had 
gone some distance, swung in behind. 
He observed with some concern that 
his majesty was much agitated. 

The business of the kingdom, omit- 
ting that which was performed in the 
diet, was accomplished in the east 
wing of the palace; the king’s apart- 
ments, aside from the state rooms, 
occupied the west wing. It was to 
the business section that the king con- 
ducted the diplomat. In the chamber 
of finance its minister was found busy 
at his desk. He glanced up casually, 
but gave an ejaculation of surprise 
when he perceived who his visitors were. 

‘‘O your majesty!” he cried, 
bobbing up and running out his chair. 
‘Good afternoon, your excellency,” to 
the Englishman, adjusting his gold- 
rimmed glasses, through which his eyes 
shone pale and cold. 

The diplomat bowed. The little 
man reminded him of M. Thiers, that 
effervesence of soda tinctured with the 
bitterness of iron. He understood the 
distrust which Count von Wallenstein 
entertained for him, but he was not 
distrustful of the count. Distrust 
infers uncertainty, and the Englishman 
was not the least uncertain as to his 
conception of this gentleman of finance. 
There were few men whom the count 
could not interpret; one stood before 
him. He could not comprehend why 
England had sent so astute a diplomat 
and politician to a third-rate kingdom. 
Of that which we cannot understand 
we are suspicious, and the guilty are dis- 
trustful. Neither the minister of police 
nor his subordinates could fathom the 
purpose of this calm, dignified old 
man with the difficult English name. 

‘Count,’ began the king, pleasantly, 
‘‘ his excellency here has made a pecu- 
liar request.” 

‘‘And what might that be, sire?” 

‘ He offers to purchase the entire 
number of certificates issued to-day for 
our loan.” 


“Five millions of crowns?”’ The 
minister’s astonishment was so genuine 
that in jerking back his head his 
glasses slipped from his nose and 
dangled on the string. 

The Englishman bowed again, the 
wrinkle of a smile on his face. 

‘I would not believe him serious at 
first, count,” said the king, laughing 
easily, ‘‘but he assured me that he 
was. What can be done about it ?” 

“‘O, your majesty,’ cried the 
minister, excitedly, ‘‘it would not be 
politic. And then the measure—”’ 

‘Is it possible that I have mis- 
construed its import?” the diplomat 
interposed with a fine air of surprise. 

“You are familiar—” began the 
count, hesitatingly. 

‘‘ Perfectly ; that is, I believe so.”’ 

‘“ But England—” 

‘‘ Has nothing whatever to do with 
the matter. Something greater, which 
goes by the name of self-interest.” 

‘‘ Ah,” said the count, his wrinkles 
relaxing, ‘“‘then it Is on your own 
responsibility ?” 

“* Precisely.” 


“But 5,000,000 of crowns — 


£250,000!” The minister could not 
compose himself. ‘‘ This is a vast sum 
of money. We expected not an indi- 


vidual, but a syndicate, to accept our 
securities, to become debtors to the 
various banks on the continent. But a 
personal affair! Five millions of 
crowns! The possibilities of your 
wealth overwhelm me.” 

The Englishman smiled. ‘‘I dare 
say I have more than my share of this 
world’s goods. I can give you a check 
for the amount on the Bank of England, 
where I have a large sum in trust.”’ 

‘‘Your majesty’s lamented prede- 
cessor—"’ 

‘‘Is dead,” said the king gently. 
He had no desire to hear the minister 


recount that ruler’s virtues. . ‘‘ Peace 
to his ashes.” 
“Five millions of crowns!"’ The 


minister had lost his equipoise in the 
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face of the Englishman’s great riches, 
of which hitherto he had held some 
doubts. Suddenly a vivid thought 
entered his confused brain. The paper 
cutter in his hand trembled. In the 
breathing space allowed him he began 
to calculate rapidly. The king and the 
diplomat had been in the garden; 
something had passed between them. 
What? The paper cutter slowly 
ceased its uneven movements. The 
count calmly placed it behind the 
inkwells. . . The Englishman 
knew. The glitter of gold gave way to 
the thought of the peril. A chasm 
yawned at his feet. But he was an old 
soldier in the game of words and cross- 
purposes. 

‘We shall be happy to accord you 
the privilege of becoming the kingdom’s 
creditor,” he said, smiling at the diplo- 
mat, from whom nothing had escaped. 
“T am afraid that your request has 
been submitted too late. At 10 o’clock 
this morning the transfer of certificates 
would have been a simple matter. 
They are twenty in all; it may not be 
too late to secure some of them.” He 
looked tranquilly from the Englishman 
tothe king. 

The smiling mask fell from the 
king’s face; he felt that he was lost. 
He tried to catch his friend’s eye, but 
the diplomat was deeply interested in 
the console of the fireplace. 

‘‘ They seem to be at a premium,” 
the Englishman said, ‘“‘ which speaks 
well for the prosperity of the country. 
Iam sorry to have troubled you.” 

“It would have been a pleasure 
indeed,”’ replied the count. He stood 
securely within his fortress, so securely 
that he would have liked to 
laugh. 

‘“Tt is too bad,” said the king, pulling 
his thoughts together. 

‘‘ Your majesty is giving the matter 
too much importance,” said the dip- 
lomat. ‘‘It was merely a whim. I 
shall have the pleasure and honor of 
presenting my successor this evening.”’ 


The count bent low, while the king 
nodded absently. He was_ thinking 
that a penful of ink carelessly trailed 
over a sheet of paper, had lost him his 
throne. He was about to draw the 
arm of the diplomat through his own, 
when his step was arrested by the 
entrance of a messenger who presented 
a letter to the minister of finance. 

‘“With your majesty’s permission,” 
he said, tearing open the envelope. As 
he read the contents, his shoulders sank 
to their habitual stoop and benignity 
once more shone in the place of alert- 
ness. ‘‘ Decidedly, fate is not with your 
excellency to-day. M. Jacobi writes 
me that four millions have already been 
disposed of to M. Everard & Co., 
English bankers in the Konig-Strasse, 
who are representing a French firm in’ 
this particular instance. I am very 
sorry.” 

“It is of no moment now,” replied 
the Englishman indifferently. 

The adverb which concluded this 
declaration caught the keen ear of the 
minister, who grew tall again. What 
would he not have given to read the 
subtle brain of his opponent, for oppo- 
nent he knew him to be! His intense 
scrutiny was blocked by a pair of most 
innocent eyes. 

‘“‘ Well,” said the king impatiently, 
‘“‘let us be gone, my friend. The talk 
of money always leaves a copperish 
taste on my tongue.”’ 

And arm in arm they passed from 
the chamber. When the door closed 
behind them, the minister of finance 
drew his handkerchief across his brow. 

“Everard & Co.,’” mused the Eng- 
lishman aloud. ‘‘ Was it not indeed a 
stroke for your cousin to select them 
as his agents? You will in truth be 
accused of selling out to the English. 
But there is a coincidence in all this.” 

‘‘T am lost !’* said the king. 

‘‘On the contrary, you are saved, 
Everard & Co. are my bankers and 
attorneys; in fact, I possess an intcrest 
in the firm.” 
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‘What is this you tell me?”’ cried 
the king. 

‘Sire, we English have a peculiar 
trait; it is asking for something after 
we have taken it. The human coun- 
tenance isa fine picture book. I should 
like to read that belonging to your 
cousin Josef, providing I could read 
unobserved.” 

‘“‘ My friend;” said the king. 

‘Say nothing. Here is the bulldog ; 
take him to her royal highness with 
my compliments. There is no truer 
friend than an animal of his breed. 
He is steadfast in his love, for he 
makes but few friends; he is a good 
companion, for he is undemonstrative ; 
he can read and draw inferences, and 
_ your enemies will be his. I shall bid 
you good afternoon. God be with your 
majesty.” 

‘‘ Ah, to lose you now!” said the 
king, a heaviness in his heart such as 
presentiment brings. 

The diplomat turned and went down 
the grand corridor. The bulldog tugged 
at his chain. Animals are gifted with 
prescience. He knew that his master 
had passed forever out of his life. Pre- 
sently he heard the voice of the princess 
calling; and the glamor of royalty en- 
compassed him, something a human 
finds hard to resist, and he wasonlyadog. 

Meanwhile another messenger had 
entered the chamber of finance and 
gone. On the minister’s desk lay a 
crumpled sheet of paper on which was 
written : 

‘‘ Treason and treachery! It has at 
this moment been ascertained that, 
while pretending to be our agents in 
securing the consols, M. Everard & Co. 
now refuse to deliver them into the 
custody of Baron von Rumpf, as agreed; 
and further, that M. Everard & Co. 
are bankers and attorneys to his excel- 
lency the British minister. He must 
not leave this city with these consols.”’ 

With his eyes riveted on these words, 
the minister of finance, huddled in his 
chair, had fallen into a profound study. 


There were terrible times in the house 
of Josef that night. 


II! 
AN EPISODE TEN YEARS AFTER 


One fine September morning in the 
year the date of which is of no parti- 
cular value to those not immediately 
concerned in the affairs of the kingdom 
that was and the duchy that is, a man 
stepped out of a second-class carriage 
on to the canopied platform of the rail- 
way terminus in the ancient and pic- 
turesque city of Bleiberg. He yawned, 
shook himself, and stretched his arms 
and legs, relieved to find that the tedious 
journey from Vienna had not cramped 
those appendages beyond recovery. He 
stood some inches above the average 
height, and was built up in a manner 
that suggested the handiwork of a 
British drillmaster, possessing a figure 
both muscular and symmetrical. Be- 
sides, there was on his skin that rich 
brown shadow which is the result only 
of the forces of the sun and wind, a 
life in the open air. This color gave 
peculiar emphasis to the yellow hair 
and moustache. His face was not hand- 
some, to accept the Greek profile as a 
model of manly beauty, but it was 
cleanly and boldly cut, healthful, 
strong and purposeful, based on deter- 
mined jaws and a chin which would 
have been obstinate but for the presence 
of a kindly mouth. 

A guard deposited at his feet a new 
hatbox, a battered travelling bag and 
two gun cases which also gave evidence 
of rough usage. The luggage was 
literally covered with mutilated square 
and oblong slips of paper of man 
colors, on which were printed the ad- 
vertisements of far-sighted hotel 
keepers all the way from Bombay to 
London and half-way back across the 
continent. There was nothing to be 
seen, however, indicative of the travel- 
ler’s name, a custom followed by most 
men who wander over the face of the 
earth, who desire neither to be seen 
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nor known. ‘He surveyed his surround- 
ings with lively interest shining in his 
gray eyes, one of which peered through 
a monocle encircled by a thin rim of 
tortoise shell. He watched the fussy 
customs officials, who, by some strange 
mischance, overlooked his belongings. 
Finally he made an impatient gesture. 

‘‘Find me a cab,”’ he said to the at- 
tentive guard, who, with an eye to the 
main chance, had waved off the ap- 
proach of a station porter. ‘If the 
inspectors are in no hurry, I am.” 

‘* At once, my lord,” and the guard, 
as he stooped and lifted the luggage, 
did not see the start which this appel- 
lation caused the stranger to make, but 
_ who, after a moment, was convinced 
that the guard had given him the title 
merely out of politeness. The guard 


placed the traps inside of one of the 


many vehicles which were stationed at 
the street exit of the terminus. He was 
an intelligent and deductive servant. 
The traveller was some noted English 
lord who had come to Bleiberg to shoot 
the farned golden pheasant, and had 
secured a second-class compartment in 
order to demonstrate his incognito. 
Persons who travelled second-class usu- 
ally did so to save money; yet this tall 
Englishman, since the train departed 
from Vienna, had almost doubled in 
gratuities the sum paid for his ticket. 
He stood respectfully at the door of the 
cab, doffed his cap, into which a 
memento was dropped, and went along 
about his business. The Englishman 
slammed the door, the jehu cracked his 
whip, and a moment later the hoarse 
breathings of the motionless engines 
became lost in the sharper noises of the 
city carts. The unknown leaned 
against the faded cushions, curled his 
moustache, and smiled as if well satis- 
fied with events. It is quite certain 
that his sense of ease and _ security 
would have been somewhat disturbed 
had he known that another cab was 
close on the track of his, and that its 
occupant, an officer of the city gendar- 


merie, alternately smiled and frowned 
as one does who floats between con- 
viction and uncertainty. At length the 
two vehicles turned into the Konig- 
Strasse, the principal thoroughfare of 
the capital, and here the Englishman’s 
cabcametoastand. The jehu climbed 
down and opened the door. 

‘* Did Herr say the Continental ?”’ he 
asked. 

““No; the Grand.” 

The jehu shrugged, remounted his 
box, and drove on. The Grand hotel 
was clean enough and respectable, 
but that was all that could be said in 
its favor. He wondered ifthe English- 
man would haggle over the fare. Eng- 
lishmen generally did. He was agree- 
ably disappointed, however, when, on 
arriving at the mean hostelry, his 
passenger plunged a hand into his 
pocket and produced three Franz-Josef 
florins. 

“You may have these,” he said, ‘‘ for 
the trouble of having them exchanged 
into crowns.” 

As he whipped up, the philosophical 
jehu mused that these tourists were 
beyond the pale of his understanding. 
With a. pocket full of money, andto put 
up at the Grand! Why not the Conti- 
nental, which lay close to the Werter 
See, the palaces, the royal and public 
gardens? It was at the Continental 
that the fine ladies and gentlemen from 
Vienna, and Innspruck, and Munich, 
and Belgrade, resided during the autumn 
months. But the Grand—Ach! it was 
in the heart of the shops and markets, 
and within a stone’s throw of that — 
gloomy pile of granite designated in 
the various guidebooks as the university 
of Bleiberg. 

The Englishman had some difficulty 
in finding a pen which would write, 
and the ink was oily, and the register 
was not at the proper angle. At last 
he managed to form the letters of his 
name, which was John Hamilton. 
After some deliberation, he followed 
this with ‘‘ England.” The proprietor, 
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who acted as his own clerk, drew the 
book toward him, and after some time, 
deciphered the cabalistic signs. 

“Ah, Herr John Hamilton, of 
England ; is that right?” 

‘Yes; I am here for a few day’s 
shooting. Can you find mea man to 
act as guide?” 

‘‘ This very morning, herr.”’ 

‘ Thanks.” 

Then he proceeded up the stairs to 
the room assigned to him. The smell 
of garlic which pervaded the air caused 
him to make a grimace. Once alone 
in the room, he looked about. There 
was neither soap nor towel, but there 
was a card which stated that the same 
could be purchased at the office. He 
laughed. A pitcher of water and a 
bowl stood on a small table, which by 
the prescence of a mirror (which could 
not in truth reflect anything but light 
and darkness), served as a dresser. 
These he used to good advantage, 
drying his face and hands on the white 
counterpane of the bed, and laughing 
quietly as he did so. Next he lit a 
pipe, the capacity of which for tobacco 
was rather less than that of a lady’s 
thimble, sat in a chair by the window, 
smoked quickly, and gazed down on 
the busy Strasse. It was yet early in 
the morning ; and sellers of vegetables, 
men and women peasants, with bare 
legs in wooden shoes, driving shaggy 
Servian ponies attached to _ low, 
cumbersome carts, passed and re- 
passed, to and from the markets. A 
gendarme, leaning the weight of his 
shoulder on the guard of a police saber, 
reposed against the corner of a wine 
shop across the way. Students, wear- 
ing squat caps with vizors, sauntered 
indolently along, twirling canes and 
ogling all who wore petticoats. Occa- 
sionally the bright uniform of a royal 
cuirassier flashed by; and the English- 
man would lean over the sill and gaze 
after, nodding his head in approval 
whenever the cuirassier sat well on his 
horse. 


In the neantime the gendarme, who 
had followed him from the station, had 
entered the office, hastily glanced at 
the freshly written name, and made off 
toward the palace. 

‘* Well, here we are,’’ mused the 
Englishman, pressing his thumb into 
the bowl of his pipe. The affair pro- 
mises some excitement. To-morrow 
will be the 6th, on the 2oth it will be 
a closed incident, as the diplomat 
would say. I don’t know what brought 
me here so far ahead of time. Il 
suppose I must look out for a crack 
on the head from some one I don’t 
know, but who knows me so deuced 
well that he has hunted me in India 
and England, first with fine bribes, then 
with threats.”’ He glanced over his 
shoulder in the direction of the 
gun cases. ‘‘It was a capital idea, 
otherwise a certain ubiquitous customs 
official, who lies in wait for the unwary 
at the frontier, would now be an inmate 
of a hospital. To have lived thirty-five 
years, and to have ground out thirteen 
of them in her majesty’s, is to have 
acquired a certain disdain for danger, 
even when it is masked. I am curious 
to see how far these threats will go. 
It will take a clever man to trap me. 
The incognito is a fort. By the way, I 
wonder how the inspectors at the 
station came to overlook my traps? 
Curious, considering what I have gone 
through. 

At this moment the knuckles of a 
hand beat against the door. 

“Come in!’’ answered the English- 
man, wheeling his chair, but making no 
effort to rise. ‘Come in!” 

The door swung in, and there entered 
a short, spectacled man in dark grey 
clothes which fairly bristled with brass 


buttons. He was the chief inspector 
of customs. He bowed. 
The Englishman, _ consternation 


widening his eyes, lowered his pipe. 
“Monsieur Hamilton’s pardon,” the 

inspector began, speaking in French, 

“but with your permission I shall 
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inspect your luggage and glance at your 
passports.” He bowed*‘again. 

“Now do you know, mon ami,” re- 
plied the Englishman, ‘that Monsieur 
Hamilton will not permit you to gaze 
even into yonder washbowl ?’’ He rose 
lazily. 

‘‘ But, monsieur,’’ cried the aston- 
ished official, to whom noncomplais- 
ance in the matter of inspection was 
unprecedented, “you certainly will not 
put any obstacle in the path of my 
duty !”’ 

‘“Your duty, Monsieur the Spec- 

tacles, is to inspect at the station. 
There your assistants refused to award 
me their attention. You are trespass- 
ing.” 
‘* Monsieur forgets,” sternly; ‘‘ it is 
the law. Isit possible that I shall be 
forced to call in the gendarmes to assist 
me? This is extraordinary! ”’ 

“YT dare say it is, on your part,” 
admitted the Englishman, polishing 
the bow] of his pipe against the side of 
his nose. ‘‘ You had best go at once. 
If you do not, I shall take you by the 
nape of your Bleibergian neck and kick 
vou down the stairs. I have every 
assurance of my privileges. The law 
here, unless it has changed within the 
past hour, requires inspection at the 
frontier and at the capital; but your 
jurisdiction does not extend beyond the 
stations. Bon jour, Monsieur the Spec- 
tacles; bon jour!” 

“ O, monsieur ! ”’ 

“ Good day!” 

‘“* Monsieur, it is my duty; I must!” 

“Good day! How will you go, by 
the stairs or by the window? I—but 
wait!’? an idea coming to him which 
caused him to reflect on the possible 
outcome of violence done to a govern- 
ment official, who, perhaps, was dis- 
charging his peculiar duty at the orders 
of superiors. He walked swiftly to the 
door and slid the bolt, to the terror of 
the inspector, on whose brow drops of 
perspiration began to gather. ‘ Now, 
opening the hat box and taking out a 
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silk hat, “this is a hat, purchased in 
Paris at Cook’s. There is nothing in 
the lining but felt. Look into the box ; 
nothing. Take out your book and 
follow me _ closely,” he continued, 
dividing the travelling bag into halves, 
and he began to enumerate the con- 
tents. 

‘‘ But, monsieur !"’ remonstrated the 
inspector, who did not enjoy this 
infringement on his prerogatives; his 
was the part to overhaul. “ This 
1s—"” 

“Be still and follow me,” and the 
Englishman went on with the inven- 
tory. ‘There!’’ when he had done 
“not a dutiable thing except this 
German-Scotch whisky, and that is so 
bad that I give it to you rather than 
pay duty. What next? My _ pass- 
ports? Here they are, absolutely flaw- 
less, vised by the authorities in 
Vienna.” 

The slips crackled in the fluttering 
fingers of the inspector. ‘“ They are as 
you say, monsieur,” he said, returning 
the permits. Then he added timidly, 
“And the gun cases? ”’ 

‘“‘The gun cases!” The pipe spilled 
its coal to the floor. ‘‘ The gun cases!” 

“Yes, monsieur.”’ 

“And why do you wish to look into 
them ?” with agitation. 

“Smugglers sometimes fill them with 
cigars.” 

“Ah!” The Englishman selected 
two loaded shells, drew a gun from the 
case, threw up the breech and rammed 
in the shells. Then he extended the 
weapon within an inch of the terrified 
Inspector’s nose. ‘‘ Now, Monsieur the 
Spectacles, look in there and tell me 
what you see.” : 

The fellow sank half-fainting into a 
chair. ‘Mon Dieu, monsieur, would 
you kill me who have a family ?”’ 

‘““What’s a customs inspector, more 
or less?” asked the terrible islander, 
laughing. ‘I advise you not to ask 
me to look into the other gun, out 
of consideration of your family. It 
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has hair 
tremble.” 

‘“‘Monsieur, monsieur, you do wrong 
to trifle with the law. I shall be 
obliged to report you. You will be 
arrested.” 

“Nothing of the sort,’ was the re- 
tort. ‘I have only to inform the 
British minister how remiss you were 
in your obligations. I should go free, 
whereas you would be discharged. 
But what I demand to know is what 
the devil is the meaning of this 
farce.” 

“* I am simply obeying orders,” an- 
swered the inspector, wiping his fore- 
head. “It is not a farce, as monsieur 
will find.’’ Then, as if to excuse this 
implied threat, ‘“‘ Will monsieur please 
point the gun the other way ?”’ 

The Englishman unloaded the gun 
and tossed it on the bed. 

“Thanks. In coming here I simply 
obeyed the orders of the minister of 
police.” 

“ And what in the world did you ex- 
pect to find?” 

“We are looking—that is, they are 
looking—O, monsieur, it is impossible 
for me to disclose to you my govern- 
ment’s purposes.” 

“What and whom were you expect- 
ing?’’ demanded the Englishman. 
‘You shall not leave this room till you 
have fully explained this remarkable in- 
trusion.”’ 

*<'We were expecting the Lord and 
Baronet Fitzgerald.” 

‘The lord!” laughing. ‘‘ Does the 
lord visit Bleiberg often, then, that you 
prepare this sort of a reception? And 


triggers, and my fingers 


the Baronet Fitzgerald ? ”’ 
‘““They are one and the same 
person.”’ 


‘* And who the deuce is he; a spy, a 
smuggler, a villain, or what ?”’ 

“As to that, monsieur,” with a 
wonder why this man laughed, “I know 
no more than you. But I do know that 
for the past month every Englishman 
has been subjected to this surveillance, 


and with more grace than you,” with 
an oblique glance. 

“What! Examined his luggage at 
the hotel?” 

‘Yes, monsieur, it is the order of the 
minister of the police. I know not 
why.” The natural colour was return- 
ing to his cheeks. 

“This is a fine country, I must say. 

At least the king should acquaint his 
visitors with the true cause of this 
treatment.” In histurn the Englishman 
resorted to oblique glances. 
. “The king?” The inspector raised 
a shoulder and spread his hands. ‘‘ The 
king is a paralytic, monsieur, and has 
little to say these days.” 

“A paralytic? I thought he was 
called the handsome monarch ?”’ 

‘‘That was years ago, monsieur. For 
three years he has been helpless and 
bedridden. The archbishop is the real 
king nowadays. But he meddles not 
with the police.” 

“This is very sad. I suppose it would 
be impossible for strangers to see him 
now.” 

“An audience?” a sparkle behind 
the spectacles. ‘Is your business with 
the king, monsieur ?” 

‘My business is mine,” shortly. “I 
am only a tourist, and should have 
liked to see the king from mere curiosity. 
However, had you explained all this to 
me, I should not have caused you so 
many gray hairs.” 

“Monsieur did not give me the 
chance,” simply. 

“True,” the Englishman replied, 
soberley. He began to think that he 
had been over hasty in asserting his 


privileges. ‘ But all this has nothing 
to do with me. My name its John ° 
Hamilton. See; it is engraved on the 


stock of the gun,” catching it up and 
holding it under the spectacled eyes 
which still observed it with some tre- 
pidation. “That is the name in my 
passports, in the book down stairs, in 
the lining of my hat. I am sorry, since 
you were only obeying orders, that my 
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rough play has caused you alarm.” He 
unbolted the door. ‘ Good morning.” 

The inspector left, the room as swiftly 
as his short legs could carry him, 
ignoring the ethics of common polite- 
ness. As he stumbled down the stairs 
he cursed the minister of police for 
requiring this spy work of him, and not 
informing him why it was done. Ah, 
these cursed Anglaise from Angleterre! 
They were all alike, and this one was 
the worst he had ever encountered. And 
those ugly black orifices in the gun! 
Peste! He would resign! Yes, cer- 
tainly he would resign. 

As to the Englishman, he stood in 
the center of the room and scratched 
his head. “ Hang it, I’ve made an ass of 
myself. That blockhead will have the 
gendarmes about my ears. If they 
arrest me there will be the devil to pay. 
The lord and the baronet Fitzgerald!” 
he repeated. He sat down on the edge 
of the bed, and fell to laughing again. 
“Confound these picture book king- 
doms! They always take themselves 
so seriously. Well, if the gendarmes 
call this afternoon I shan’t be at home. 
No, thank you, I shall be hunting 
pheasants.” 

And thereat he set to work cleaning 
the gun which had all but prostrated 
the inspector. Soon the room smelled 
of oiled rags and tobacco. Sometimes 
the worker whistled softly. Sometimes 
he let the gun fall against his knee, and 
stared, dreamily and_abstractedly, 
through the window at the flight of the 
ragged clouds. Again, he would shake 
his head, as if there was something 
which he failed to understand. Half an 
hour passed, when again some one 
knocked on the door. 

“Come in!” Under his breath he 
added: ‘‘ The gendarmes, likely.” 

But it was only the proprietor of the 
hotel. ‘Asking Herr’s pardon,” he 
said, “for this intrusion, but I have 
secured a man for you. I have the 
honor torecommend Johann Kopf as a 
good guide and hunter.” 
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‘‘Send him up. 
I'll use him.” 

The proprietor withdrew. 

Johann Kopf proved to be a young 
German with a round, ruddy face, 
which was so innocent of guile as to 
be out of harmony with the shrewd, 
piercing black eyes looking out of it. 
The Englishman eyed him inquisitively, 
even suspiciously. 

‘‘Are you a good hunter?” he 
asked. 

‘‘There is none better hereabout,” 
answered Johann, twirling his cap with 
It was only 
in after days that the Englishman ap- 
preciated the full significance of this 
answer. 

‘‘ Speak English ? ”’ 


If he pleases me, 


‘No. Herr’s German is excellent, 
however.” 
‘*Humph!” The Englishman gave 


a final glance into the shining tubes 
of the gun, snapped the breech, and 
slipped it into the case. ‘‘ You'll do. 
Return to the office; I’ll be down 
presently.” 

“Will Herr hunt this morning ?” 

“No; what I wish this morning is 
to see the city of Bleiberg.” 

‘That is simple,” said Johann. The 
fleeting, imperceptible smile did not 
censure his eyes of false keenness. 

He bowed himself out. When the 
door closed the Englishman waited till 
the sound of retreating steps failed. 
Then he took the gun case which he 
had not yet opened, and thrust it under 
the mattress of the bed. 

‘‘ Johann,” he said, as he put on a soft 
hat and drew a cane from the straps of 
the travelling bag, “ you will certainly 
precede me in our hunting expeditions. 
I do not like your eyes ; they are not at 
home in your boyish face. Humph! 
what a country. Every one speaks a 
different tongue.” 

Shortly after the two sallied forth. 


(To be continued in next issue.) 
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A CHANCE SHOT 


By H. W. 


EDDY and I 
were alone 
at the Lake 
beds. He 
sat outside 

the cabin. braiding a 

leather hat - band—eight 

strands and the “‘ repeat” 

figure—an art that I 

never could master. 

I sat inside, with a one-pound pack- 
age of ‘* Bull Durham ”’ tobacco beside 
me, and newspapers within reach, 
rolling the day’s supply of cigarettes. 

Reddv stopped his story long enough 
to say: ‘Don’t use the ‘ Missouri 
Coyote’ kid—that paper burns my 
tongue—take the ‘Pioneer’; there’s 
plenty of it.’ Well, as I was saying, 
I’'d met a lot of the boys up in town 
this day, and they threw as many as 
two drinks into me; I know that for 
certain, because when we took the 
parting dose, I had a glass of whiskey 
in both my right-hands, and had just 
twice as many friends as when I 
started. 

When I pulled out for home I felt 
mighty good for myself—not exactly 
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looking for trouble ; but not a-going to 
dodge it any, either. I was warbling 
“Idaho” for all I was worth—you 
know how pretty I can sing. Cock- 
eyed Peterson used to say it made him 
forget all his troubles. ‘‘ Because,” 
says he, ‘“‘ you don’t notice it when a 
man bats you over the head with a two- 
by-four.”’ 

Well, I was enjoying everything in 
sight, even a little drizzle of rain that 
was driving by in rags of wetness, when 
a flat-faced swatty at Fort Johnson 
halted me. 

Now, it’s a dreadful thing to be 
butted to death by a nanny-goat, but 
for a full-sized cow-puncher to be held 
up by a soldier is worse yet. 

To say that I was hot under the 
collar don’t give you the right idea of 
the way I felt. 

‘““Why, you cross between the Last 
Rose of Summer and a_bob-tailed 
flush!’ says I, ‘‘ What d’yer mean ? 
What’s got into you? Get out of my 
daylight, you dog-robber, or I’ll walk 
the little horse around your neck like a 
three-ringed circus—come, get a move, 
and pull your freight ! ”’ 
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It seemed that this swatty had been have it your way. Only, if your friends 
chucked out of the third story of have to take you home in a coal- 


Frenchy's dance emporium by Bronc. scuttle, don’t blame me. Pass, 
Thompson, which threw a friend ! ”’ 

great respect for our pro- | So I went through the 
fesh into him.  Conse- er ea officers’ quarters forty 


quently he wasn’t fresh 
like most soldiers, but 
answers me as polite as 
a tin-horn gambler on 
pay-day. . 

Says he: “I just wanted 
to tell you that old Frost- 
head and forty braves are 
some’ers between here 
and your outfit, with their 
war paint on, and blood 
in their eyes, cayoodling 
and whoopin’ fit to beat 
hell with the blower on, 
and if you get tangled up 
with them I reckon they’ll 
give you a hair-cut and 
shampoo, to say noth- a shiny caboo that ’ud 
ing of other trimmings. make the hair stand up 
They say they’re after the on a buffeler robe, and 
crows, but it’s a ten-dollar bill against get away with it just like mice; but 
a last year’s bird’s-nest that they’lltake that ain’t me. If I sing a little mite too 
on any kind of trouble that’ comes high in the cellar, down comes the roof 
along. Their hearts is mighty bad atop of me. So it was this day. Old 
they state, and Johnny Hard- 
when an Injun’s luck socked it 
heart gets to me, same as 


miles an hour, letting out 
a string of yells you might 
have heard to the coast, 
just to show my respect 
for the United States 
army. - 
Now this has always 
been my luck: Whenever 
I make a_ band-wagon 
play, somebody’s sure to 
strike me for my license. 
Or else the team goes into 
the ditch a mile furtheron, 
and I come out about as 
happy as a small yaller 
dog at a bob-cat’s caucus. 
Some fellers can run in 


spoiled, the dis- usual. 
ease 1s d—d in- Gosh. aq’ 
fectious— you'd mighty! The 


liquor died in 
me aftera while, 
and I went 
sound asleep in 
the saddle, and 
woke up witha 
jar—to find my- 
ping on my self right in the 
reservation, I’ll middle of old 
kick his pantal- Frosthead’s 
ettes on top of his scalp-lock.”’ gang ; the drums ‘“‘ d00m-blipping,” 

“ All right, pardner!”’ says he. ‘It’s and those forty-odd red tigers ‘ hyah- 
your own funeral. My orders was to hayahing” in a style that made my 
halt everyone going through; but I skin get up and walk all over me with 
ain't a whole company, so you can_ cold feet. 


better stop 
awhile.” 

‘‘ Now, cuss 
old Frosthead | 
and you, too!” | 
says I. ‘If he 
comes cow-hop- 
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How in blazes I’d managed to slip 
through those Injuns I don’t know. 
’Twould have been a wonderful piece of 
scouting if I’d meant it. You can most 
always do any darn thing you don't 


want to. Well, there I was, and, oh 
Doctor! but wasn’t I in a lovely mess! 
That war-song put acrimp into me that 
Jack Frost himself couldn’t take out. 

It was as dark as dark by this 
time. The moon just stuck one 
eye over the edge of the prairie, and 
the rest of the sky was covered with 
cloud. A little light came from the 
Injuns’ camp fire, but not enough to 
ride by, and, besides, I didn’t know 
which way I ought to go. 

Says I to myself, ‘‘ Billy Sanders, 
you are the champion all-round, old- 
fashioned fool of the district. You are 
a jackass from the country where ears 
less’n three foot long are curiosities. 
You sassed that poor swatty that 
wanted to keep you out of this; tooting 
your bazoo like a man peddling soap; 
but now it’s up to you. What are you 
going to do about it ?’’—and I didn’t 
get any answer neither. 

Well, it was no use asking myself 
conundrums out there in the dark when 
time was so scarce. SoI wraps my 
hankercher around Laddy’s nose to 
keep him from talking horse to the 
Injun ponies, and prepared to sneak to 
where I’d rather be. 

Laddy was the quickest thing on 
legs in that part of the country—out of 


a mighty spry little Pinto mare by our 
thoroughbred Kentucky horse—and I 
knew if I could get to the open them 
Injuns wouldn't have much of a chance 
to take out my stopper and examine 
my works—not much. A _ half-mile 
start, and I could show the whole 
Sioux Nation how I wore my back 
hair. 

I cut for the place where the Injuns 
seemed thinnest, lifting myself up till I 
didn’t weigh fifteen pound, and breath- 
ing only when necessary. We got along 
first-rate until we reached the edge of 
‘em, and then Laddy had to stick his 
foot in a gopher-hole, and walloped 
around there like a whale trying to 
climb a tree. 

Some darned cuss of an Injun threw 
a handful of hay on the fire, and, as it 
blazed up, the whole gang spotted me. 

I unlimbered my gun, sent the irons 
into Laddy, and we began to walk. 

I didn’t like to make for the ranch, 
as I knew the boys were short-handed, 
so I pointed north, praying to the good 
Lord that I’d hit some kind of settle- 
ment before I struck the North Pole. 

Well, we left those Injuns so far 
behind that there wasn’t any fun in it. 
I slacked up, patting myself on the 
back ; and, as the trouble seemed all 
over, I was just about to turn for the 
ranch, when I heard horses galloping, 
and as the moon come out a little I 
saw a whole raft of redskins come 
a-boiling up a draw not half a mile 
away. That knocked me slab-sided. It 
looked like I got the wrong ticket every 
time the wheel turned. 

I whooped it up again, swearing I 
wouldn’t stop this deal short of a dead 
sure thing. We flew through space— 
Laddy only kind of tickling the high 
spots with his toenails. 

A ways down the valley I spotted a 
little shack sitting all alone by itself 
out in the moonlight. I headed for it, 
hollering murder. 

A man came to the door in his under- 


rigging. 
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** The Injun stood up straight and tall, and looked us square in the eye.” 


‘Hi, there? what's eating you?” 
he yells. 

‘‘Injuns coming, pardner! 
country’s just oozing Injuns! 
get a wiggle on you !”’ 

All right—slide along, I'll ketch up 
to you,” says he. 

I looked back and saw him hustling 


The 
Better 


out with his saddle on his arm. ‘“ He’s 
a particular kind of cuss,” I thought ; 
‘‘ bareback would suit most people.”’ 

Taking it a little easier for the next 
couple of miles, I gave him a chance 
to pull up. 

We pounded along without saying 
anything for a spell, when I happened 
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to notice that his teeth were chatter- 
ing. 

‘‘ Keep your nerve up, pardner!” 
says 1. ‘‘ Don't you get scared—we’ve 
got a good start on ’em.” 

He looked at me kind of reproachful. 

‘‘Scared be darned!” says he, ‘I 
reckon if you was riding around this 
nice cool night in your drawers, your 
teeth’ud rattle some, too.” 

I took a look at him, and saw, sure, 
enough, while he had hat, coat and 
boots on, the pants was missing. Well, 
if it had been the last act, I’d have had 
to laugh. 

“‘Couldn’t find ’em nohow,” says he, 
‘‘ hunted high and low, jick, Jack and 
the game—just comes to my mind now 
that I had ’em rolled up and was sleep- 
ing on ’em. I don’t like to go around 
this way—I feel as if I was two men, 
and one of ’em hardly respectable.” 

“Did you bring a gun with you ?”’ 

He gave me another stare. ‘‘ Why 
pardner, you must think I’ve got a 
light and frivolous disposition,’ says 
he, and with that he heaves up the 
great-grand-uncle of all the six-shooters 
I ever did see. It made my forty-five- 
long look like something for a kid to 
cut its teeth on. ‘‘ That’s the best gun 
in this country,”’ he went on. 

‘Looks as if it might be,”’ says I. 
‘“‘ Has the foundry that cast it gone out 
of business? I'd like to have one like 
it, if it’s as dangerous as it looks.” 

‘*“'When I have any trouble with a 
man,’ says he, ‘‘I don’t want to go 
pecking at him with a putty-blower, 
just irritating him, and giving him a 
little skin complaint here and there; I 
want something that’ll touch his con- 
science.” 

He had it, for a broadside from that 
battery would scatter an elephant over 
a township. 

We loped along quiet and easy until 
sun-up. The Grindstone Butts lay 
about a mile ahead of us. Looking 
back, we saw the Injuns coming over a 
rise of ground ’way in the distance. 


‘‘ Now,” says my friend, ‘I know a 
short cut through those hills that’ll 
bring us out at Johnson’s. They’ve 
got enough punchers there to do the 
United States army up—starched and 
blued. Shall we take it ?”’ 

“Sure!” says I. ‘I’m only wan- 
dering around this part of the country. 
because this part of the country is 
here—if it was anywheres else I’d be 
just as glad.” 

So in we went. It was the steepest 
and narrowest kind of cafion, looking 
as if it had been cut out of the rock 
with one crack of the axe. I was just 
thinking: ‘‘ Gee whiz! but this would 
be a poor place to get snagged in,” 
when bang! says a rifle right in front 
of us and ‘“‘m-e-arr! goes the bulle 
over our heads. 

We were off them horses, and behind 
a couple of chunks of rock, sooner 
than we hoped for, and that’s saying a 
good deal. 

‘‘Cussed poor shot whoever he is,” 
says my friend. ‘‘ Some Injun holding 
us here till the rest come up, I presume ?” 

‘‘That’s about the size of it—and 
I'd like to make you a bet that he does it, 
too, if I thought I’d have a chance to 
collect.” 

“Oh, you can’t always tell—you 
might lose your money,” says he kind 
of thoughtful. 

‘*T wouldn’t mind that half as much 
as winning,’ says I. ‘But, on the 
square, do you think we can get out ? 
I'll jump him with you if you say so, 
although I ain’t got what you might 
call a passion for suicide.”’ 

‘“Now you hold on a bit,” says he, 
‘‘T don’t know but what we'd have 
done better to stick tothe horses, and 
run for it, but it’s too late to think of 
that. Jumping him is all foolishness, 
he'd sit behind his little rock and pump 
lead into us till we wouldn’t float in 
brine—and we can’t back out 
now.” 

He talked so calm it made me kind 
of mad. ‘ Well,” says I, ‘‘in that case, 
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let’s play ‘Simon says thumbs up’ till 
the rest of the crowd comes.” 

‘There you go!” says he, “ Just 
like all young fellers—gettin’ hosstyle 
right away if you don’t fall in with 
their plans. Now, Sonny, you keep 
your temper, and watch me play 
cushion carroms with our friend there.” 

‘* Meaning how ?”’ 

‘You see that block of stone just 
this side of him with the square face 
towards us? Well, he’s only covered in 
front, and I’m a’going to shoot against 
that faceand ketch him on the glance.”’ 

‘* Great, if you could work it! ’’ says 
I; “* but Lora t* 

“Well, watch!’ says he. Then he 
squinched down behind his cover, so as 
not to give the Injun an opening, 
trained his cannon and pulled the 
trigger. The old gun opened her mouth 
and roared like an earthquake, but I 
didn’t see any dead Injun. Then twice 
more she spit fire, and still there 
weren’t any desirable corpses to be had. 

‘“Say, pardner!” says I. ‘* You 
wouldn’t make many cigars at this 
game! ” 

‘“ Now don’t you get oneasy ?” says 
he. oe watch ! ”’ 

“ Biff!” says the old gun, and this 
time, sure enough, the Injun was 
knocked clear of the rock. I felt all 
along that he wouldn’t be much of a 
comfort to his friends afterwards, if 
that gun did land on him. 


Still, he wasn’t so awful dead, for as 
we jumped for the horses he kind of 
hitched himself to the rock, and laying 
the rifle across it, and working the 
lever with his left hand, he sent a hole 
plumb through my hat. 

‘Bully boy!” says I. I snapped at 
him, and smashed the lock of his rifle 
to flinders. Then, of course, he was 
our meat. 

As we rode up to him, my pard held 
dead on him. The Injun stood up 
straight and tall, and looked us square 
in the eye—say, he was a man, I tell 
you, red-skin or no red-skin. The 
courage just stuck out on him as he 
stood there, waiting to pass in his 
checks. 

My pardner threw the muzzle of his 
gun up. ‘‘D—n it!” says he “I 
can’t do it—he’s game from the 
heart out! But the Lord have mercy 
on his sinful soul, if he and I run 
foul of each other on the _ prairfe 
again!” 

Then we shocked along down to 
Johnson’s and had breakfast. 

‘‘“What became of Frosthead and 
his gang?”’ Oh, they sent out a regi- 
ment or two, and gathered them in— 
‘bout twenty-five soldiers to an Injun. 
No—no, harm was done. Me and my 


pard were the only ones that bucked 
up against them—chuck out a cigarette, 
Kid; my lungs ache for want of a 
smoke. 


WHEN CHOLERA CAME 


TRUE INCIDENT OF A CHRISTMAS DINNER IN SIAM 


By JoHN BARRETT* 


“Tt ain't no Christmas dinner, but it’s ’elped, 
an’ we must eat.”—Cholera Camp. 


RuDYARD KIPLING. 


, OR eight hundred miles the Menam 
Chow Phya flows through dense 
jungles where Englishmen in 

khaki helmets go to hunt for elephants, 

through broad paddy fields where little 
brown men in bamboo hats snare rice 
birds; then it divides the city of 

Bangkok in two parts and goes out- 

ward in majesty to the sea. Menam 

Chow Phya means Mother of Waters ; 

it is the Good and the Evil of Siam— 

good by turn, and evil by turn—and the 
priests watch it as they watch for the 
nod of Buddha. 

For a month Menam Chow Phya 
had been slowly shrinking between her 
banks and growing gray and still, for 
there had been little rain in the jungle 
country. The wise knew well what this 
mood of the river meant—knew well 
and feared. Presently, in the temple 
across the river, the chant of the yellow- 
robed priests became the weird cry of 
prayer for the dead; and early every 
morning, when the mists were thick 
and cool, shadowy processions moved 
through the streets on their way to the 
burial places, and we knew that the 
gray old Mother of Waters had brought 
down cholera from the jungle. 

One never fully realizes the mystery 
of the Orient until he has seen cholera 


* John Barrett, author of numerous articles on the 

roblems of the Far East, was for several years United 
States Minister to Siam. The dinner here described was 
given on Christmas Day, 1895, the incident being related 
Just as it occurred, only the names of those who partici- 
pated in the dinner being withheld. 


smite a city. A stranger in Bangkok 
who sees twentieth-century cars clang- 
ing through streets ages old, or hears 
the shrieking of steam launches in the 
river, or the sound of hammers on the 
modern palace which a moderna king 1s 
building, may be tempted to say: ‘* This — 
is surely the West, this is Progress.” 
But when cholera comes, and Siamese, 
Malay, and Chinese coolie begin drop- 
ping, convulsed, in their tracks, by 
scores and hundreds; where here and 
there a white foreigner eats and dies, 
and business goes on placidly from day 
to day, as if death were of no concern, 
one feels that this is the old, old East. 
A single case of Asiatic cholera in New 
York would shake the peace of two 
continents; a hundred deaths a day in 
Bangkok, and the European lolls un- 
disturbed on his veranda, or plays his 
polo, or goes to hisclub. Cholera kills 
in seven hours, sometimes less, some- 
times more. The Oriental does not 
dispute over it; if it strikes him, it 1s 
his time; he seeks escape neither in 
precautions nor in flight. For it is the 
mystery of the disease that it knows no 
laws—it strikes here and withholds 
there; to-day a hundred fall before it, 
to-morrow it is gone. And yet, though 
the Westerner acquires some of the 
apathy of the East, he is too fully alive 
to the germ theory to possess himself 
fully of the Oriental calm. 

I had planned to lay thirty plates for 
the Christmas dinner at the American 
Legation, and I had sent out the invita- 
tions early, without a thought of the 
doingsof Menam Chow Phya. Christmas 
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was always a great day among the 
foreigners in Bangkok, a day usually of 
Californian sunshine, followed by a 
night of glorious tropical moonlight. 
There were polo, golf, tennis, cricket, 
and sailing as longasthe light lasted, and 
then dancing or a dinner in the evening. 
On this Christmas, I had made extra- 
ordinary preparations for the dinner, 
the more so because of the fame of my 
cook, whose dishes were celebrated 
from Aden to Shanghai. For a China- 
man, he was more than an artist, he 
was a culinary genius; and I left the 
preparation of the dinner wholly in his 
hands. My Chinese boys’ made 
elaborate arrangements, so that my 
bachelor bungalow never bore a more 
cheerful or welcome appearance. Even 
“Old Glory,’ flying from an ant- 
eaten, crooked pole outside the Lega- 
tion, flapped in inanimate pride. 

On Christmas Day a hundred coolies 
died of cholera in the sheltering grounds 
of a neighboring pagoda, and the 
Buddhist priests never ceased their 
droning prayers. Yet the markets were 
crowded with people, while scores of' 
funeral processions elbowed their way 
back and forth, the sobs of the mourners 
mingling with the shouts of the buyers 
and sellers. 

Dinner was set for eight o’clock. At 
six I looked into the kitchen, where 
everything was confusion and savory 
smells. As the cook came towards me 
I imagined be looked ill, but he told me 
that he was ‘‘velly well,’ and I 
departed, feeling sure of the success of 
the dinner. The first guests came a 
few minutes before eight. The Legation 
was ablaze with electric lights, electric 
fans were humming and_ punkahs 
swimming. I looked at the long, bright 
table with the pride of a host. 

My guests included most of the un- 
attached young men of the foreign 
settlement, from the ward-room officers 
of the warships then lying in the 
harbor to the newest legation clerk— 
a mixed but congenial gathering. 


Before eight-fifteen o’clock every guest 
had arrivei, from the head of the 
Hong-Kong Bank and the captain of 
the French gunboat down to the 
student interpreter of the British 
Legation and the third clerk of the 
Bombay-Burma Company. Up to this 
point everything had gone forward 
smoothly and in order; we had even 
escaped the stiffness usual to the early 
stages of such a gathering, and everyone 
was talking. At eight-twenty I looked at 
my watch witha start; why had not 
dinner been announced? I had not 
realized that it was so late. Ejght- 
twenty-five came, and still no word of 
the dinner. Then I started for the 
kitchen, and as I went out of the door- 
way I saw my ‘“‘ No. 1’”’ boy, or butler, 
standing hesitatingly on the veranda. 
He did not look frightened, but his face 
bore rather a peculiar blank look of 
embarrassment. At first he did not 
or could not reply to my impatient 
questions. Then he broke out in pidgin- 
English. 


‘* Oh, master, velly bad. _I no likee 


tell. No. 1 cook he catchee one 
piecee colela (cholera). He makee 
velly sick. He makee die. He lie flat 
bottom side kitchen floor. He makee 


begin dinner. He no finishee. Velly, 
velly bad. What can do? ” 

This was enough. I ran down the 
stairs and stepped into the dim kitchen. 
Three coolies stood impassively at the 
end of the room, looking down. All 
about were the preparations for the 
meal—piles of dishes, fruit, steaming 
meat, pastry. I saw it all in a glance, 
and then my eye fell on the cook. He 
was a gaunt man, and tall; but he 
was drawn up and shrunken as if he 
had suddenly grown old. His head 
was twisted to one side, and his lips 
were pursed out and purple. He lay 
just as he had fallen, a huge spoon 
held rigidly in one hand, the other 
arm reaching upward with claw-like 
fingers, a terrible reminder of the last 
gripe of agony. Until this moment I 
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never had realized what cholera meant, 
or felt the terror of it. For a moment 
I could not get my eyes from this 
awful human husk as it sprawled there 
on my floor. Then the odors of the 
food became suddenly unbearable. I 
heard the shuffling steps of a coolie 
behind me, and as I turned I beheld 
the placid face of my ‘No. 2”’ cook. 

‘‘ Maskee, master”? (Never mind, 
master), he said soothingly. ‘‘No. 1 
cook he dead plopper. I makee finishee 
dinner. I no dead colela.” 

The very suggestion turned me faint 
with disgust and horror, and I left the 
kitchen. But there was no time to 
think of the tragedy, for here was a 
practical question to decide. What 
was I going to do with those thirty 
hungry men? They must be informed 
of the difficulty and got out of the 
house toa place where dead men did 
not lie in the kitchen, and where there 
was no danger from cholera. I confess 
that for a moment I was in what 
hunters would call a ‘‘ blue funk,’’ and 
I think I showed it when I came into 
the room, for in a moment the conver- 
sation was hushed and every eye was 
fixed upon me. I steadied myself at a 
table, for my legs were strangely un- 
manageable. I had decided to tell them 
the exact truth; indeed, I couldn’t 
have invented a story at that moment 
if I had tried. I don’t remember what 
I said, but I never shall forget the 
peculiar expressions which crept into 
the faces of the company as I spoke, 
so I feel sure I must have conveyed 
something of my own horror of that 
ghastly creature lying there in my 
kitchen, holding up a spoon in its rigid 
and shriveled hand. I prayed their in- 
dulgence, and suggested that we should 
separate into small parties and go to 
the club and elsewhere for our dinner. 
As for me, I was secretly sure that 
nothing in the world could tempt me 
to touch a mouthful of dinner. Indeed, 
I felt for the instant as if I should 
never dare eat another mouthful of 


Siamese food—not while I was within 
hearing of the death chant of the 
priests. 

For a moment after I stopped 
speaking, there was perfect silence in 
the room. No one seemed inclined to 
move or look aside. The shock of the 
sudden and horrifying disclosure was 
too fresh. When the pause was 
becoming utterly unbearable, it was 
with great relief that I saw the manager 
of the Hong-Kong Bank rise slowly. 
He had grown brown in Asia. He had 
fought tigers and fever in India, and 
he knew every stopping place between 
Suez and Vladivostock. We knew that 
he loved his little joke, but we were 
not at all prepared for what he now 
had to say :— 

“Mr. Host, if you will permit me to 
make the suggestion, which I am sure 
will be heartily approved by every one 
here, I would ask you to order this 
dinner to be served at once. As for 
myself, I do not wish to miss the last 
dinner of such a genius as your late 
cook. I am sure our friends will support 
us.” 

The change in the faces of the com- 
pany would have been ludicrous if there 
had been any one present at that 
moment who could have appreciated 
the ludicrous. When the manager of 
the Hong-Kong Bank had arisen, there 
wasa perceptible stirof relief. Here was 
to be a practical suggestion for escape; 
but when the manager sat down, relief 
was followed by astonishment, incre- 
dulitv, disgust. I_was inclined to turn 
it off as a grim joke, grimmer to me, 
because I had such fresh evidence of 
the dread power of cholera. Hardly 
had the manager of the Hong-Kong 
Bank taken his seat when the head of 
the Bank of India, the rival institution, 
arose, and said with the utmost serious- 
ness, that he heartily seconded the first 
speaker’s suggestion, that it would 
delight him greatly, and so on and so 
on. He was followed by the head of a 
great foreign Hong, to whom everyone 
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was looking with eagerness to suggest 
an lIternate course, but who expressed 
his keen desire to enjoy the feast which 
the dead cook had prepared. By this 
time many other members of the party, 
especially the younger ones, began to 
show signs of panic. Several were as 
white as their collars ; one or two were 
grinning half-heartedly, as if trying to 
persuade themselves that it was all an 
ugly joke. Three business men had 
now spoken, and the soldiers and 
sailors, evidently feeling that they had 
been placed on their mettle, began to 
fall in, one by one, with the suggestion. 
Several times I saw some of the younger 
men on the point of making a protest, 
and yet, panic-stricken as they were, 
not one was willing to take a step that 
would imply a lack of pluck. They did 
not dare to say they were afraid—and 
neither did I. It was not until after over 
twenty men had urged me to proceed 
with the dinner that I could believe it 
was nota horrible bit of humor. At last 
I felt convinced, and with an indescrib- 
able repugnance I turned to the 
veranda, feeling certain that I was about 
to sign not only my own death warrant, 
but that of every man present. It 
seemed impossible that the cook could 
have prepared the dishes and died in 
the kitchen as he did, without infecting 
the dinner. A picture of my bungalow 
as it might appear before morning grew 
in my imagination ; I wondered if there 
would be anyone left to tell the story. 
But I think I gave the orders steadily 
enough : 

‘“No. 2 cook, you makee finishee 
dinner. Cando?” 

Whereupon he replied: “All b’long 
plopper. I makee finishee allee dishee!” 

We filed into the dining-room arm 
in arm, and never before or since have 
I seen a company engage in such 
riotously loud gaiety on entering a 
dining-room. Every man seemed try- 
ing to out-talk and out-laugh his neigh- 
bour, and, curiously enough, every one 
seemed to have completely forgotten 


the mishap of the kitchen. 
any one speak of cholera. 

At last the servants came in with 
the soup. For a moment the merri- 
ment ceased, and we all heard the 
hoarse and derisive cry of a tokay in 
the banyans which overhung the 
bungalow. It somehow suggested the 
death chant of the priests which we 
had heard so often and so unthinkingly. 
Then the clatter began again. As the 
curried soup was placed before my 
guests I saw many a look which, under 
ordinary circumstances, would have 
given any host cold chills of mortifica- 
tion. 1 remember in particular the 
utterly horror-stricken look of a young 
British officer who wore on his breast 
a Victoria cross won on the heights of 
Dargai. I believe he was not the only 
one who felt convinced that the soup 
was a seething mass of cholera germs. 

Somehow. every one delayed begin- 
ning, and I think there were several 
who still felt that it was a daring joke, 
albeit a joke which had been carried 
too far. Atthat moment I would as 
soon have taken Paris green as that 
soup, but the honor of the occasion 
weighed heavily upon me. I looked at 
the manager of the Hong-Kong Bank, 
who sat opposite; he looked at me. 
We both dipped, tasted, and swal- 
lowed. And may I say it to the credit 
of the white man in a foreign and 
tropical land that not a man flinched, 
although [ know that nearly every one 
of them would sooner have stood up 
to the fire of a regiment. And never 
before did I see so much soup eaten at 
a dinner. Every plate was emptied, 
and, having been emptied, a certain 
spirit of wild recklessness seemed to 
seize the entire company. We all felt 
that the damage had been done, and 
what followed could not matter. So 
we all settled ourselves to a thorough 
enjoyment of a dinner that might be 
our last. So prodigiously did every one 
eat that one of my servants whis 
pered : 


Nor did 
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‘‘Oh, master, I fear no have got 
plentee. Men bilong much _ hungly. 
Makee eat all thing.’’ 

.The very dishes which seemed to 
offer the best thriving place for germs 
were consumed with the greatest ap- 
parent unction, and all the while the 
talking and laughing continued up- 
roariously. A naval man would tell 
his weirdest tale, and an army: man 
would straightway match it with one 
still wilder, and in every case a joke 
brought laughter out of all porportion 
to its wit. But not a person referred, 
even remotely, to cholera or to cooks. 

Finally, the last course was finished, 
and toasts were in order. I was about 
to rise to thank my guests for the 
pleasure of their company at this 
auspicious occasion, and so on, when 
the imperturbable manager of the 
Hong-Kong Bank arose, glass in hand. 
He looked at the guests impressively. 
Then he said, with a solemnity quite 
indescribable : 

‘“Mr. Host and fellow-guests: On 
this happy occasion, when we are 
gathered here through the generous 
hospitality of our host, and after we 
have enjoyed one of the good dinners 
for which this table is proverbial, I beg 
you, in view of the remarkable an- 
nouncement made before we sat down 
to this feast, to rise, all of you, and 
drink in solemn and reverential silence 
to the repose of the soul of the cook 
who died of cholera, and who, dying, 
prepared the best dinner his skillful 
hands ever fashioned. May his soul 
rest in peace—and none of us follow 
him!” 

And every man, standing there shoul- 
der to shoulder and clinking glass to 
ylass, drank the health of the departed 
chef, and the only sound was the swish 
of the punkah overhead. It was abrief 
toast, but more impressive than any 
that I ever heard before or since. 
What would have been the effect of the 
reaction following this sentiment, con- 
sidering the highly wrought condition 


of the company, I don’t know, had | 
not instantly proposed a return to the 
veranda for our coffee and cigars. 

It was not long before the artificial 
hilarity of the dinner began to ooze 
away. Some ofthe party tried billiards, 
some whist, but the games fell flat. 
Others walked about the grounds, or 
up and down the veranda, but always 
near the bungalow, and always keeping 
up the semblance of animation. A few 
tried the piano, but somehow the music 
did not cheer; nor did tobacco nor 
brandy. Twelve o’clock came, and 
some of the guests proposed going 
home, but no one went. The whole 
company was reduced to a condition 
of discouragement and misery at heart, 
waiting for the expected to happen, 
although sustaining an outward mien 
of cheerfulness. While no man said a 
word to suggest it,,there was not one 
who was not mentally calculating by 
hours wheh his time would come. If 
one of us made a sudden or nervous 
movement, or spoke out of his ordinary 
tone of voice, every eye was furtively 
turned upon him. I think the business 
men bore the strain better than the 
army officers, Victoria crosses though 
they wore. It was indeed pitiful to see 
the expectancy in the faces of some of 
the younger men. Nothing occurred ; 
nobody went. Two hours more of this 
agony passed, the night dwindled into 
the raw hours of early morning, a time 
when every man is said to be an 
arrant coward. Even the grim mana- 
ger of the Hong-Kong Bank seemed 
to be worried. Presently he called me 
aside. 

“This is getting to be a deuced 
serious matter,” he said; ‘‘if we don’t 
die of cholera some of these boys will 
certainly be scared to death.” 

We were deep in the discussion of 
expedients when of a sudden we heard 
the ‘‘tramp, tramp” of feet coming 
up the steps. Two big Sikhs, my 
watchman, saluted, and said in sepul- 
chral tones: 
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‘‘Master’s cook die cholera, he 
buried four o’clock morning time. Will 
master tell any servant go with us see 
cook buried ?” 

I think there wasn’t a man of us 
who didn’t wonder instantly how soon 
a similar announcement would be 
made about some of us. But the 
interruption suggested a diversion. I 
straightway called the attention of 
my guests, and said that I _ had 
thought of a plan which would, I 
hoped, help to pass the night more 
pleasantly. As my cook had, accord- 
ing to the kind words of the Hong: 
Kong Bank, prepared for them the 
best dinner of all his career, and had 
died while he was finishing his 
crowning work, would it not be fitting 
that we should escort his body to its 
last resting place and pay our final 
respects to his memory and skill? 
This was just what was needed to 
break the killing suspense; it was 
active employment, and every man 
sprang instantly to his feet. As four 
o’clock was nearly an hour away, 


I ordered that the funeral take 
place immediately, and we_ set 
forth arm in arm — a_ procession 


ridiculous enough and unique, when 
one comes to think of it, for here were 
bank presidents, army and navy officers 
of high rank, and prominent diplomats 
marching down a jungle-grown path- 
way in the damp gray mist of early 
morning to assist in the final obsequies 
of an obscure coolie who had died of 
cholera. But the very fact that they 
marched, and that with desperate 
seriousness, showed what a state of 
mingled horror and recklessness they 
had reached. Nor was it altogether 
with reassurance that we recalled the 
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fact that cholera did its deadliest work 
at this raw hour of-morning. Finally, 
shivering with suspense, we reached 
the grave, which had been dug in the 
clay of a tangle-grown lot. The cook, 
wrapped in his favorite blanket, was 
placed in a huge, unwieldy coffin and 
lowered to its final resting place. While 
the callous coolies threw the wet earth 
into the grave and heaped a little mound 
above it, thirty sentimental and nerve- 
wracked foreigners stood there and 
clasped hands around the grave like a 
ring of little girls. When the ceremony 
was over, no one seemed to know what 
to do, and no one wanted to let go of 
his neighbor’s hand. So we stood and 
stood; the matter-of-fact coolies 
slipped away and still we stood. Pre- 
sently some one started ‘‘ Auld Lang 
Syne,’ and we all stood there under 
the palms in the dim morning and sang 
the song through from the first line to 
the last. 


Remarkable as it may seem, every 
man who sat around that table is, to 
my best knowledge, alive and well to- 
day. The British officer who wore the 
Victoria cross told me the other day, 
in his London club, that storming the 
heights of Dargai was child’s play com- 
pared to sitting at that table. The 
young French naval officer, who has 
just been shooting lions in Africa and 
bears the marks of a hand-to-hand con- 
flict, writes me that no moment of 
danger from a wild brute in Somaliland 
ever paralyzed his nerves like the tast- 
ing of the first course at our Christmas 
cholera feast in Siam. But my No. 2 
cook died; he was the only victim of 
the cholera dinner—and he was a good 
cook, too. 
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[Epitor’s Notr.—Magazine readers in this country have been familiarised by a multitude 
of articles with the work, #.c., the ideals, the methods and the habits of life of those men who 
are at the head of our public affairs; but few have had an aa ee of obtaining as clear 


an insight into the character and methods of the leaders o 


policy and action who are at 


work in the English-speaking world across the Atlantic. With this article on Mark Hanna— 
perhaps the greatest party organiser in current American politics-—we propose to place before 
our readers some interesting pen-portraits of Cousin Jonathan's most prominent advisers] 


HANNA 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


holds that life is a series of 

relations, and that man and 
the other creatures of the earth are 
the reflections of their environment. 
Assuming the truth of Spencer’s 
contention, it may be instructive to 
know something of Marcus Alonzo 
Hanna’s habitat. Cleveland, Ohio, 
like Falmouth, ‘‘is a fine town with 
ships in the bay.’”” The smoke of a 
thousand furnaces stains the sky, and 
the clang of iron and the tinkle of 
gongs form the din of a restless 
commerce. It is a town of workers. 
Men talk business at the clubs and 
talk shop in the saloons; they take 
their business to bed with them o’ 
nights. There are beautiful homes on 
broad avenues, that lead away from the 
lowland where forges glow. There are 
decent public buildings scattered along 
the streets, where the tall, well-designed 
business houses do most congregate ; 
there are pretty parks and respectable 
statues, and appropriate monuments in 
the wide public squares. The homes, 
the public buildings, the commercial 
strongholds, the parks and_ their 
adornments, are pre-eminently up-to- 
date. They are clearly possessed of 
‘““every modern convenience.’’ They 
would rent well. Down toward the 
mouth of one of the city caverns, 
before it spills its human stream into 
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the industrial cauldron that swirls 
below the hills, stands a square, red 
stone building. On the sixth floor of 
this building is a suite of rooms. On 
the door entering this suite is the 
legend : 
“M.A. HANNA & CO., 
CoAL, IRON ORE, 
and 
Pic IRon.” 

The inner room of this suite is a 
large room. On the walls of the 
room, which is finished in mahogany, 
are a number of photographs of 
Hanna’s home under the elm trees, 
surrounded by grass and flowers ; also 
photographs of the members of the 
Republican National Committee, and 
a photograph of the interior of a 
power-house, where four huge engines, 
—all trim and solid and mechanically 
eloquent of power—stand waiting the 
touch of the master to release their 
energy. The photographs look 
down on a heavy mahogany director’s 
table with massive round legs. On the 
table is a litter of blue prints—engines 


and architects’ designs—embryo boats 


and power-houses, and smoke-stacks, 
and many strange cross sections and 
ground views, and perspective of 
industrial edifices. Solid chairs of 
nondescript design sit near the edge of 
acrimson rug. In a corner near the 
broad, deep window stands a massive 
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desk. At the desk, leaning heavily on 
a cluster of letters and documents, is a 
stocky, long-bodied man, with his 
small feet hooked desperately to the 
supports of a pivoting chair. He whirls 
about nervously, and his quizzical, 
humorous smile animates the place 
and humanises it. Hanna’s personality 
exudes from everything. The photo- 
graphs of the great engines become 
vitally a part of him. The blue prints 
seem to crystallize themselves into him. 
The politicians’ faces, the chairs, the 
table with the shapeless legs, all in an 
instant become living, component 
parts of this man’s existence. The 
room, the building, the town on the 


inland sea—they are parts of him and 


products of him, and he is a part and 
product of them. 

Hanna is an American type. Five 
years ago he was engrossed in business. 
A crisis occurred in the country’s 
history—partly of his own making. He 
sloughed off business. He became a 
political leader, and—as patriots go—a 
patriot. By sheer mechanical force, 
using money, the one lever which God 
gave him mastery of, Hanna_ set 
millions of flags ta waving, and manu- 
factured and _ distributed, securely 
wrapped in packages of assorted sizes 
ready for immediate consumption, 
more lofty ideals of civic integrity 
than the country had consumed before 
in a score of years. A weaker man 
than Hanna, with more emotion in his 
make-up, might have felt more deeply 
and perhaps more intelligently, but 
only a man like Hanna could have 
acted in the time of stress so wisely. 
With the implacable energy of a trip- 
hammer, Hanna converted dollars into 
patriotism, and saved the nation from 
_ calamity. While he was at his work 
men reviled him, bullied him, abused 
him—yust as they do to-day. 


Which knowledge vexes him a space; 
But while reproof around him rings, 

He turns a keen, untroubled face 
Home to the instant need of things. 


Hanna was born in Ohio sixty-three 
years ago. Of his ancestry, it is 
sufficient to say that he is a member of 
the Scotch-Irish Society of Philadelphia, 
in full communion and good standing. 
His grandfather was bound out to a 
Quaker, and for one hundred years last 
past the Hannas have been Quakers. 
In 1852 Hanna’s father moved to 
Cleveland, and brought his seven 
children along. The elder Hanna 
started a grocery store, trading more 
or less in a wholesale way, on the 
lakes, particularly in the Lake Superior 
country. Young Mark plodded through 
the public schools and got enough 
education to admit him to the Western 
Reserve University. But in 1857, after 
a year in college, he returned to Cleve- 
land to learn the grocery business, 
which was growing, and had become 
exclusively a wholesale concern, with 
customers all over the lake region. A 


year or so later the elder Hanna 


sickened, and the management of the 
store fell on the boy, Mark. It wasa 
heavy load for a young man to carry, 
barely past his majority, but the 
responsibility put iron into him, and 
gave him the luckstone of his life—the 
habit of industry. It schooled him, as 
no umiversity can, in the uses of 
grit and self-reliance and courage. 
It made a man of him at the time of life 
when other youths are addicted to the 
pic-nic habit. In 1862 the father died, 
and the young man took charge of the 
business for the estate. When fe closed 
up the store successfully five years later, 
he knew all about the grocery business, 
and his energy was proverbial in the 
town of Cleveland. He was thirty 
years old when he married, and went 
into business with his father-in-law, 
Daniel P. Rhodes. The firm, Rhodes 
and Co., dealt in coal, iron ore, and 
pig iron. That was a generation ago. 
Young Hanna threw himself into that 
business with passionate enthusiasm. 
He learned the iron trade from the 
bottom, omitting no circumstance. He 
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was insatiably curious. He had an 
artist’s thirst to know the how of 
things. He learned about coal mines 
and bought coal lands, learned about 
ore and bought mines, learned about 
boats and bought boats. Then he took 
his iron and his coal, and he built the 
first steel boats that ever plowed the 
lakes. He established foundries and 
forges and smelters. Men worked for 
him from western Pennsylvania to the 
base of the Rockies. He knew his men 
and he knew the work they did. He 
knew the value of a day’s work, and he 
got it—also he paid for it. Where 
there was labour trouble, the contest 
was short and decisive. Hanna met 
the men himself. Either things were 
right or they were wrong. If he 
thought they were wrong, he fixed 
them on the spot. If he believed they 
were right, the work went on. In the 
early seventies the miners in the 
Rhodes and Co.’s mines formed a 
union. Hanna studied the union as he 
studied mines and ores and ships. He 
mastered its details, got the hang of it, 
and got up another union—a union of 
employers. Then when the men at a 
mine had troubles, they conferred not 
with the mine operator. but with the 
mine operators’ unior’. The two unions 
got along without friction, until the 
walking delegate found himself de- 
posed, after which WHanna’s_ union 
dissolved. But the mining operators’ 
union gave the first public recognition 
to organised labour which it had re- 
ceived at that time, and the invention 
was Hanna’s. It was a practical thing. 
After the dissolution of the mine 
operators’ union there was trouble. A 
number of arrests followed some shaft 
burning. Hanna went down to western 
Ohio to prasecute the men under arrest. 
They were defended by a young man 
named McKinley—William McKinley 
—and he did his work so well that 
most of the miners went scot-free, and 
thoseconvicted got short terms. Hanna 
took a liking to the young lawyer whose 


tactics had won the legal battle which 
Hanna had lost. A friendship began 
which is now famous in contemporane- 
ous history. 

Hanna is a hard worker. He asks 
none of his employees to work as 
hard as he does. He has the intelli- 
gence, which makes work easy and in- 
creases the capacity to do work. 
Genius is something of that sort. 
Hanna’s secret is system. After he 
had reduced mining to a system, he 
added shipping, then he reduced that 
to asystem and took on ship-building. 
Reducing that to its lowest terms, 
where the machinery works smoothly, 
Hanna built a street railway—made 
the cars of his coal and iron, and the 
rails of his steel. When he came to 
man that railway—the Cleveland City 
Street Railway—he had reduced the 
labour problem to such an_ exact 
science that there has never been a 
strike on that system, although the 
cars of other lines in Cleveland are tied 
up frequently. About this time he took 
a fancy to the theatrical business. He 
bought the town opera house and began 
studying the gentle art of making 
friends with the theatrical stars of the 
world. He learned the business of 
friendship thus as thoroughly as he 
learned the iron and coal and steel and 
ship and railway business. He omitted 
no detail; he went the whole length. 
In the early eighties—apparently by 
way of diversion or because Satan 
finds some evil work for idle hands 
to do—when the coal, iron ore, pig 
iron, steel, shipping, railway, and 
theatrical business became _ nerve- 
wracking monotony, Hanna started a 
bank. He took the presidency of it, 
and devoured the minutie of the new 
business ravenously. When he was 
watching the wheels go round, looking 
at the levers and cogs, and making the 
bank part of his life, Hanna began to 
notice remarkable movements in the 
works. Some years the fly-wheel would 
not revolve. At other times it whirled 
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too rapidly. He went through the 
machinery with hammar and screws, 


but he found that the trouble lay out- . 


side the bank. He traced it to iron 
ore, through that to coal, and still it 
eluded him. The trouble was outside 
the things he knew. It was in the 
lodestone of politics. 

So Hanna went into politics. In 
1880 Hanna organised the Cleveland 
Business Men's Marching Club. The 
idea was a new one, and it took all 
over the country. That was the year 
when the tariff began to assume pro- 
portions as a national issue, and being 
a dealer in coal and iron and steel 
ships, Hanna made a discovery. Here- 
tofore business had been business, and 
politics politics; the hypothesis that 
business and politics were allied was a 
theory in the nebular state, floating 
around in class-rooms and debating 
societies. Hanna congealed the theory 
into fact. The business man in politics 
was Hanna’s invention twenty years 
ago. He took up politics as a 
branch of his business. It was a side 
issue—but ship-building was, for that 
matter, and street railways. Hanna 
has a dozen sides. In 1888 Hanna had 
learned the business of politics well 
enough to go into the national market 
with a product. In the National Con- 
vention which nominated Benjamin 
Harrison for his first term, Hanna 
appeared as John Sherman’s political 
manager. He was to Sherman then 
what he was to McKinley in 1896. 
When Sherman lost, Hanna went on 
the Advisory Council of the National 
Committee. He learned how the 
machinery of national politics runs; 
What its fly-wheels do; what its pulleys 
move; where to oil it; and where the 
power is generated. His insatiable 
curiosity, that made him master of 
other great trades, made him adept in 
what is known as practical politics. 
During the eight years that followed 
Hanna’s entrance into national politics, 
he absorbed certain facts about the 


relations of business and _ politics. » 
Without knowing where his greed for 
facts was leading him, Hanna became 
an amateur political scientist. He- 
knew none of the rules of the game as 
the books laid them down; the theories 
of scholars were unfathomed in _ his 
reckonings. But, asthe Yankees say, 
he sensed a scheme of the relations of 
things in the worlds of business and 
politics, and unconsciously this scheme 
took possession of him. 

Now, a man whose bysiness leads 
him to the daily contemplation of men 
working in their undershirts is not 
going to sit down and dream up an 
economic system for a world full of 
men in nile-green neckties and lavender 
trousers. The spectacle of human per- 
spiration is not so entirely shocking to 
a man of Hanna’s habits and antece- 
dents that any scheme of his would 
eliminate it from human existence. So 
the idea got in Hanna’s head was not 
particularly Utopian. It was simply a 
scheme to provide for more work, more 
Sweat, more business, and more divi- 
dends—and that wasn’t the least of 
Hanna’s considerations—by adjusting 
the tariff on coal, iron, pig iron, and a 
few thousand other articles too numer- 
ous to mention ; also the establishment 
of a governinent subsidy for American 
ship-builders. And incidentally Hanna 
saw that the currency shaft of the 
national works was crooked and wobbly, 
and needed straightening. 

In the meantime, for twenty years, 
his friendship for the young lawyer who 
defended the miners had been. growing. 
He grappled it to him as he grappled 
his business ambition—with all his 
heart and mind. It became as mucha 
part of him as the mines and the ships 
and the steel things that he loved. 
McKinley satisfied somethingin Hanna. 
The Cantonlawyer was industrious. He 
was clean. He was reliable. He was 
ambitious. Hanna’s friendship dis- 
plaved these virtues in the market of 
public esteem, and held them at their 
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par value. In 1896 Hanna’s energy 
incorporated McKinley, and every busi- 
ness concern in the United States, from 
Wall Street to the carpenter’s shop on 
the alley, took stock. Hanna promoted 
the candidacy of McKinley before the 
St. Louis Convention. He put in that 
campaign, which ended in the St. Louis 
Convention, every trained faculty which 
had made him a successful captain of 
trade. The outcome was interesting. 
And American politicians, generally a 
slipshod lot, who depend muchon brass 
bands and clapping and flag waving 
and oratory and beating of tom-toms 
to swarm their bees, were astounded to 
see a campaigner use the calculating, 
exact, business-like methods of a general 
manager of arailroad. Every Republi- 
can candidate sent out letters by the 
bushel. Hanna sent McKinley’s letters 
out by the peck. But he picked his 
correspondents with the care that he 
picked his captains for his lake ships. 
It was Hanna’s purpose to give the 
preferred stock in the McKinley syndi- 
cate only to men of commercial honor 
and business standing and _ political 
capacity. The whisperer, the Janus- 
face, the blow-hard, and the promiser 
were permitted to speculate if they 
chose, but only upon the general pros- 
perity series. The St. Louis Conven- 
tion was a meeting of a large board of 
directors in a business concern. All 
emotionalism was as remote from the 
constitution of that body as a sky- 
rocket from a table of statistics. Hanna 
had planned the syndicate, he had 
promoted it, he had made it go. He 
didn’t know who would make the 
motions, nor who would write up the 
minutes, nor what phrasing would be 
used in the prospectus. But he knew 
the men in the majority, and he knew 
that they were there to vote for McKin- 
ley, and he knew that they were men 
who accomplish their ends. It was an 
old story to Hanna—the picking and 
handling of men. There are 8.000 
men on his pay-roll at Cleveland—on 


the docks, and in the mines, and at the 
furnaces, and at desks, and on grip 
cars. There were one-tenth as many 
delegates at St. Louis, and besides the 
St. Louis Convention was a co-opera- 
tive corporation. So Hanna didn’t 
worry. Yet certain things puzzled 
him. Hanna went into the battle for 
McKinley’s nomination with a seven- 
devil lust for tariffs. The currency 
question was one of those things 
dreamed of in Hanna’s_ philosophy 
along with the civil service and the 
Alaskan boundary and Cuban inde- 
pendence. Hanna did not oppose the 
gold standard; but while he was 
struggling for the nomination of 
McKinley, Hanna seems to have 
believed that by taking thought of the 
currency question he could not add 
one cubit to McKinley’s stature, so he 
sat in his office in Cleveland and 
listened to the saurian snort of his 
barge whistles, and fixed his faith in 
ad valorems and _ tariffs and_ other 
impedimenta of his campaign. 

As the spring of 1896 opened, the 
earnestness of the New England Re- 
publicans for a gold-standard declara- 
tion amazed Hanna. He went to the 
St. Louis Convention with his amaze- 
ment unabated ; he was not angry, but 
it was as though all the men on the 
Cleveland City Railway had decided to 
paint their left ear green, something 
which they have a perfect right to do, 
but which does not add to the speed of 
the cars nor the service of the line. 
He did not fear the outcome—so far as 
McKinley was concerned—but it did 
not occur to Hanna when he went to 
St. Louis, that the adoption of the 
gold-standard declaration in_ the 
Republican platform would relegate the 
tariff question toa place in the campaign 
beside pensions and the interstate 
commerce. And so, because the men 
he trusted and needed favored a 
declaration for gold, Hanna accepted 
it; and because he does nothing by 
halves, thereafter he fought for the 
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gold-standard planks; its ways were 
his ways, its people were his people, 
and its enemies provoked his wrath. 

When the party’s platform had been 
reported by the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, and the clause endorsing the gold 
standard had _ been read, Senator 
Teller of Colorado made a speech 
favoring the adoption of a minority 
report of the Resolutions Committee, 
which report eliminated the _ gold- 
standard declaration. While Teller 
spoke, a pudgy man—broad-shouldered 
and of robust girth—sat fidgeting in his 
chair, but one row removed from the 
aisle, among the Ohio delegates. It 
was Hanna. The loose skin around 
his mouth twitched irritably as Teller’s 
swan-song rose and fell. Occasionally 
he lifted a broad hand to a large, 
bumpy cranium, as if to scratch. 
Instead, he rubbed the rich, healthy, 
terra cotta hide on his full, firm neck. 
His bright brown eyes took the orator’s 
mental and moral measure with merci- 
less precision. When Teller sat down, 
Hanna grunted his relief. Others 
spoke in favor of the Teller resolution. 
A dapper little chap, with a doxlonntére 
at his perfectly fitting frock coat, came 
chassezing festively down the rostrum, 
and received the Chairman’s recogni- 
tion. ‘* Who’s that?” asked Hanna of 
Grosvenor. 

“Cannon.” 

‘*'Who’s Cannon ?”’ 

Mind you it was Hanna who was 
asking these questions—Hanna who 
was popularly supposed to be omnis- 
cient and omnipotent at St. Louis that 
day. Yet here was a senator whom 
Hanna did not know, and whose 
presence on the speaker’s list surprised 
the man who was supposed to hold 
the convention in the hollow of his 
hand. 

‘* Senator — Utah,” 
venor. 

The festive man opened his mouth to 
read his address. 

“Well, for heaven’s sake, goin’ to 


replied Gros- 


read it; lookee there—’’ And Hanna’s 
broad, fat hand waved towards the 
orator. 

‘“* Perty, ain’t he?” 

‘* Looks like a cigar drummer!” 

The man on the rostrum continued. 
He made an acrid reference to the gold 
standard. 

‘‘ Well, d—n him—how did he get 
in here?” snapped Hanna, and no one 
could answer. : 

A small-boned, fat leg flopped across 
its mate, and Hanna changed his 
weight from one hunker to the other. 

Cannon’s remarks were growing more 
and more luminous. The hazel brown 
eyes of the pudgy delegate began to 
glow in heat lightning as the oration 
proceeded. The twitching mouth 
spilled its rage in grunts and snorts. 
The rhetoric of the Utah man was 
telling. He began to threaten to leave 
the party. Finally he put the threat 
into a flamboyant period. Then 
Hanna’s harsh voice blurted : 

‘“Go, go!” 

There was a tragic half-second's 
silence. Ten thousand eyes turned 
toward Hanna. Evidently he could 
feel their glances hailing on his back, 
for his flinty auburn head bobbed down 
like a cork, and an_ instant later, 
when the whole convention was firing 
‘“po’s”’ at the rostrum, Hanna _ rose 
proudly from the small of his back, 
and got on the firing line. After 
that the Utah man was in the hands 
of a mob. Hanna devoted himself 
to the pleasurable excitement of the 
chase. He stormed and roared with 
the mob; he guyed and he cheered 
with the mob. He was of it, led by it, 
enjoying it, whooping it up. Then, 
when it was all over, when the gold- 
standard platform had been adopted, 
Hanna climbed into his chair, clasped 
his hands composedly behind him, 
threw back his head, let out his voice, 
and sang ‘‘ America’”’ with the throng. 
Wher. he forgot the words, his dah- 
dah-de-dah-de-dums rang out’ with 
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patriotic felicity, and his smile of 
seraphic satisfaction was a good sight 
for sore eyes.. For Mark Hanna was 
giving an excellent representation of 
a joyous American citizen, with his 
wagon hitched to a bucking star, jog- 
ging peacefully down the milky way of 
victory. 

By this token may the gentle reader 
know that Hanna is intensely human. 
There is nothing god-like, nothing de- 
moniac, nothing cherubic, nothing 
serpentineabout him. Heisa plain man, 
who stands in the last ditch with his 
‘friends, and fights his enemies to the 
death. He enjoys a good joke, a good 
‘fellow, or a good dinner; and, if pos- 
sible, likes all three served at the same 
table. Often he wins brilliantly, some- 
times loses conspicuously, makes a fool 
of himself occasionally, laughs at it 
good-naturedly, and does it over again, 
‘‘even as you and I.” He has on his 
bones the clay of the unexplainable old 
Adam—rich in weakness and strength, 
graces and foibles, and .withal he has 
the philosophy which sustained the 
shepherd of Arden. So his strength is 
more than his weakness, for he has the 
virility of common sense. He is not 
happy crochetting tidies and adopting 
ringing resolutions. He is a man of 
deeds rather than of explanations. 

If a large, jagged, brown damn 1s 
needed in a diplomatic situation, Hanna 
furnishes it. If a laugh is needed, 
Hanna has it and is not afraid to use 
it. If an open fight is required, Hanna 
makes it. He is a man of simple 
instincts and single purposes. His 
relations with certain of his senatorial 
colleagues were arranged in_ their 
biological development millions of years 
ago. For instance, the velvet-pawed 
feline tactics of former Senator Quay 
set Hanna to baying deep-mouthed 
imprecations and kicking out behind 
him the loam of recent alluvial reminis- 
scence. It is not that Hanna 1s so 
entirely displeased with what Quay 
does, as with the way it is done, for 
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Hanna is no prude. He has a con- 
sclence—the conventional conscience 
of commerce. To him wrong is wrong, 
and right isright. Everything is either 
black or white; he is color blind to the 
pea greens and heliotropes and electric 
blues of conduct. If a man lies, he 
lies ; if he steals, he is a thief; if he 
cheats, he is a liar and a thief; and 
that’s the end of him with Hanna. 
He likes a man with good red blood 
and a strenuous spirit and common 
sense ; as for the other sort, they are 
all one to him—the sort that ‘‘ might 
be made after supper of a_ cheese 
paring,’ and he will have none of the 
breed. 

Hanna is not a boss. The boss in 
the American political system supplies 
a human need which the king supplies 
in other principalities and powers. The 
boss exists outside the actual government 
of the State; the king is generally ex- 
traneous. ‘“‘The _ sovereign,’ says 
Walter Bagehot, ‘has under a const- 
tutional monarchy the three rights: 
the right to be consulted, the right to 
encourage, and the right to warn.” 
Add to this the right to steal, and 
behold the boss. Elsewhere, speaking 
of the monarchy, Bagehot has said: 


-“‘ It is often said that people are ruled 


by their imagination; but it would be 
truer to say they are governed by the 
weakness of their imagination. The 
nature of a constitution, the action of 
an assembly, the play of parties, the 
unseen formation of a guiding opinion 
are complex facts, difficult to know 
and easy to mistake. But the action 
of a single will, the fiat of a single mind 
are easy ideas; anybody can make them 
out, and no one can ever forget them.” 
Hence, the office of king and hence the 
rise of the boss. Now every boss is the 
founder of his own dynasty, which ends 
with him ; and he rises as the founders 
of all dynasties rise, through much 
intrigue, great diplomacy, _resistless 
ambition, unscrupulous daring, and 
ceaseless, unremitting, pertinacious 


IN THE WORLD’S ARENA 


energy directed to one object for a long 
term of years. Mark Hanna cannot 
be a boss. First, because a national 
boss is as impossible to the American 
people asa national monarch ; secondly, 
Hanna has too well developed a sense 
of humor to be a boss if he would be. 

Yet in national politics Hanna is a 
strong man, exceptionally so. He is 
efficient. He is dominant in his par.y. 
Yet in his domination he does not 
domineer. He accomplishes his end; 
but not by diplomacy, not by playing 
man upon man, not like Pontius Pilate, 
but like Herod. Hanna is a force, not 
an intrigue. Politics is not his trade, 
He is a business man first and a 
politician afterwards, yct he is not a 
dilettante. When he gets in tight 
places, as in the senatoral election of 
’97, he does not fight with the foils, 
but rough and tumble, hand to hand, 
and with such clubs, dornicks, and 
other loose furniture of the environment 
as the devil may have put in his reach. 

So much for what may be called the 
dramatis persone of Hanna. Now to 
return to the plot. 

After the St. Louis Convention, 
Hanna played with the party machine, 
running it at full speed and high 
pressure from June till November. 
Then he slipped the belt from his 
engines, and let the wheels of the 
machine run down. His great industrial 
and financial concerns on the lake 
were grinding away smoothly and 
needed but halfhis power. His piston- 
rods were thumping in his head with 
nothing to hold them. The throbbing 
and jolting of his wild engines must 
have strained his nerves, for before the 
world knew what had happened Hanna 
had flipped a belt into the United 
States Senate. But speed in that mill 
is slow and the grist is light, wherefor 
there 1s a loss of power and a wearing 
ar. 

; Hanna seems to be ten years older 
than he was four years ago. The ruddy 
terra-cotta skin that glowed with health 


in 1896 has faded to an ashen pink. 
The mobile smile that was a conversa- 
tion without words, is hardening a 
littl=—but only a little. The lower 
parts of his legs are slightly uncertain, 
and his feet almost shuffle. The large, 
firm hand grips his cane with some- 
thing like nervousness. The thin hair 
hangs more listlessly to the head than 
it used to hang, and the abdomen sags. 
But the jaws are wired with steel, and 
the brown eyes—and these are Hanna’s 
harbor lights—twinkle with the fervor 
of a school-boy’s. They show forth an 
unconquered soul, and a merry heart 
which maketh a glad countsnance. 
Hanna’s life at Washington has not 
taken the edge from his humanity. 
Indeed, so far as he bears any relation 
to the present national administration, 
Hanna is the human touch. 
Therelations existing between Hanna 
and his friend, William McKinley, 
President of the United States, are 
particularly interesting. The popular 
notion of these relations is derived from 
newspaper cartoons. Probably at least 
5,000,000 of the 15,000,000 citizens who 
will vote at the coming election imagine 
that Hanna tramps noisily into the 
White House every morning, gruffly 
gives his orders for the day’s adminis- 
tration to the shivering President, and 
then walks out and continues to grind 
the faces off the poor; but the real 
relations existing between Hanna and 
McKinley are stranger than fiction. 
It is McKinley, not Hanna, that con- 
trols. The masterful, self - willed, 
nimble-witted, impetuous, virile Hanna 
in the presence of the placid, colorless, 
imperturbable, emotionless, diplomatic, 
stolid McKinley, becomes superficially 
deferential and considerate of the 
presidential dignity almost to an 
unnecessary degree. It is known tod 
all men at all familiar with McKinley’s 
administration, that in the differences 
which have come up in the discussion 
of administrative affairs when Hanna 
has been consulted at all, he has alm>st 
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invariably yielded his opinion to 
McKinley. The friendship—one might 
call it almost the infatuation of Hanna 
for McKinley—is inexplicable on any 
other theory save that of the affinity of 
opposites. History has paralleled this 
affair, but has never fully explained her 
parallels. 

No better evidence may be found 
to-day that the United States has a 
representative government than 1s found 
in the dominance of Hanna in the 
majority political party in that nation. 
Hanna is a representative American. 
He is the American average. Senator 
Lodge, with his hterary polish, with his 
cultured conscience, and with his moral 
and intellectual courage, stands as far 
above the American average as Boss 
Tweed lay below it. Lodge is an 
American ideal; Tweed a_ horrible 
example. Mr. Bryan, emotional, 
fanatic, raw, represents American 
movement when mob spirit rages ; but 
Hanna, with his apparent faults, which 
he does not deny, nor his friends try to 


conceal, and with his undeniable 
virtues: thrift, industry, practical 
sense, a _ cash-register conscience, 


fidelity, love of truth, with his efficiency 
—and that covereth a multitude of sins 
—with his sense of humor that anchors 
him to sanity, Hanna is a walking, 
breathing, living body of the American 
spirit. 

Now the remedy for Hannaism 
is not found in lampooning Hanna. 
Cartoons representing him asa coarse, 
sordid, brutal hulk of adipose, leading 
the tin effigy of a President around 
on wheels, will only convince the 
youth of the land of one thing: that 
to be successful in this world one must 
be coarse, sordid, and brutal—a con- 
viction which the facts in the case of 
the real Hanna surely belie. The 
remedy for Hannaism will be found 
when Hanna’s critics give to the 
exemplification of high civic ideals the 
force of unqualified success and the 
charm of virile personality. 


_ 


A NEW READING 


. URE they call this a free counthrey,” said old Mike to his Paudane, 
‘“An’ yit they shtop the Oirish from a-wearin’ of the grane.”’ 


‘Oh, daddy, is it true indade ? ”’ 


‘It is; this day I sane 


A sign that read, ‘ Kape off the grash!’ an’ asht what cud it mane, 
An’ a felly passin’ by at mesilf he winked his eye, 

Phwin I asht him what the m’anin’ was he gev me this reply : 

‘Sure they put the sign ‘‘ Kape off the grash!’” where it is aisy sane ; 


‘Tis to prevint the Oirish from a-wearin’ of the grane. 
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THE ROCKS OF MORAGA 
AN INCIDENT IN THE PHILIPPINES 


By MORTIMER O. WILCOx 


T the hotel for Americans, which 
A used to front the sea, the out- 
cast white men in Baguak 
gathered as the hours went by, and 
discussed their situation. 

They filled the place with a hubbub 
of dissenting voices, a shifting, uncer- 
tain crowd, the refuse largely of the 
U.S. Army of the Philippines. Hardly 
a man of them but had found it better 
for his health to leave Manilla for this 
out-of-the-way port from which the last 
steamer now had hurried. Baguak, 
too far to the south, was not worth 
holding; the U.S. forces had with- 
drawn from it that day; and these 
Americans had not been invited to 
follow into safety. Their discontent 


was none the less, because they 
deserved no. better. They were 
obliged to turn for comfort to 


Amigo: James, the priest-trained chief 
of a Filipino tribe; and of him they 
had their doubts. He, however, had 
sworn eternal friendship and_ blood 
brotherhood; and the wild Melanao 
men from the interior were swarming 
down upon the exposed coast, clouds of 
open enemies who shut off Baguak from 
the eastward. 

‘* And what’s the matter with Amigo 
James?’’ bawled one, Fitzmorris, above 
the din. ‘‘ He treats us like gentlemen, 
anyway.” Fitzmorris had been a con- 
tractor, more thrifty than patriotic, and 
was lucky not to be in irons. 

‘* Amigo James js all right,’’ replied 
Jimmie Peters, ‘‘ only,—oh, well, he 
and the U.S. ain’t such awful friends, 
I guess. And that’s all right, too. 
Let’s stay with him, I say, wherever he 


goes.” Jimmie was spokesman for 
half a dozen other mutinous, red-eyed 
ex-privates, who all professed to be dis- 
charged men, although three at least 
had deserted from the colors. With a 
magnificent irresponsibility they were 
trying to get drunk now in the presence 
of unknown perils. 

Young Harry French stood and 
looked with disdain at the brawling 
roomful. There are two ways to bring 
out the innate decency of a man—to 
let him have good surroundings, or to 
put him among conditions which are 
too vile, and trust to the, force of 
natural reaction. ‘‘ Oh, dont let’s be 
babies,” he advised. ‘‘ Let’s try to act 
like white men. We might get through 
them yet.” 

This suggestion found no favour with 
the others, infected already with an 
Oriental fatalism. French made it 
principally to ease his own mind, and 
afterwards went out and sat in the 
verandah as the coolest place in the 
dripping tropical night. There was a 
man named Clayton Allen smoking 
here, and the two tilted back their 
chairs and put their heels up higher 
than their heads like good Americans. 
Allen had had some kind of a business 
in Baguak, and knew the islands pretty 
well. 

‘* What do you think of this ?”* asked 
French. 

‘Well,’ replied the other, ‘I havemy 
idea of Amigo James. Still, 1 guess that 
he’s not in with the Melanaos yet, and 
he might make a good thing of it by 
standing as our friend. He’s playing 
this for what it’s worth, like a sensible 
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man. To be sure, most of us are on 
the outs with our Uncle Sam. You are 
not, though, are you ?”’ 

‘“No,” replied Harry, ‘‘I guess I'd 
pass all right. That doesn’t help me; 
here I am, and I don't get back any 
more than the rest.” 


“Well,” said Allen, ‘‘there ain’t any’ 


search warrants out for me either, that 
I know of. Just the same, I haven’t 
any great use for the government. I 


learned one thing—that it doesn’t pay 
to be sentimental. No, sir; you're 
doing about enough if you look out for 
yourself.” 

These cynical reflections were inter- 
rupted by an outcry from the roomful 
of men. A figure had bounded in from 
the street, gesticulating and chattering 
fluently: the light of a‘torch flared 
upon the swarthy face and snow-white 
clothes. ‘‘ The Melanao men are in 


“* The Melanao men are vn the upper town,’ cried Amigo James.” 


don’t much believe in Amigo James, 
and the fellows in there won’t listen to 
me, but I guess I'll have to stay with 
them. What little stuff I have is here; 
what I want is to get back peaceably 
to the States with enough to keep me 
alive. I’ve been out here for sixteen 


years now; I’m on the wrong side of 


the forties.”” He pulled at his cigar in 
joyless reminiscence. ‘‘I was foolish 
back there,” he added, ‘‘ but I’ve 


’ 


the upper town,” cried Amigo James. 
‘“‘ They are getting up guns to cannonade 
the city at daybreak. Brothers, we 
must go.” 

One of the ex-privates lunged up 
against him unsteadily and _ stared. 
‘Why couldn’t we join forces with 
you and stand them off?’ a voice 
cried. 

‘You do not understand. They are 
in the upper town. And they are 
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‘- He struck . 


coming all the while—thousands of 
them. No, we must go to Moraga 
now; there is the only safety. You 
are our brothers, and we will all go 
together.’’ 

‘*That’s business,” said Fitzmorris. 
“ Let’s go to Moraga then. I'll look 
after you. The United States won't 
do nothing for us, and we don’t owe it 
nothing. And we won’t be missed.” 

Jimmie Peters strolled to the door, 
and met French coming in. ‘‘ Get 
ready,” he said to him. ‘ We're all 
going to Moraga—wherever that 1s. 
But let’s call around and wake up the 
American Citizen. Pity to leave him 
behind.”’ 

The two young fellows walked to the 
rear of the building, shook open a door, 
and entered a little room. They 
struck matches noisily, and a native 
Filipino awoke with a yell, and then 
raised a reflective brow from a heap of 
blankets. He was called The Citizen 
because his real name was hard to 
pronounce, and because he was an 
enthusiast. 


. two quick and furious blows.” 


‘‘Come on,” said Harry French. 
‘““Come and see the country. We've 
all got to forsake our native land and 
go among the heathen.” 

He was staring about 

him as he spoke. ‘‘ So 
this is your home, is 
it ?’’ he asked. 

‘““And my _ school- 
room,’’ replied The 
Citizen, with proud 
regret. Here, as 
well as I may, I 
n teach the Ameri- 
can civilisation to 
the young who 
will come to me.” 
He nodded solemn- 
ly toward the wall, 
on which was dis- 
: playedamapof the 
* United States, as 

furnished by some 
railway time-table 

‘‘T point to that,’’ explained The 
Citizen, swelling with the great idea. 
‘‘T instruct them that they too may 
become citizens then ; they too have a 
share in that great world, and rise by 
merit to the lofty heights.” 

“ Think of it!’ responded Jimmie 
Peters. ‘‘ And go to Congress, mebbe. 
Wouldn’t that be grand! Well, bring 
it along as a keepsake, Citizen.” The 
Citizen rolled up the blankets, the map, 
and one or two other articles, and 
meekly trotted after them. 

Already Amigo James’s people were 
coming in from various points with 
their belongings, ready for a march. 
Fires were beginning to flare up redly 
in different parts of the town, dogs and 
people howled in the panic, and now 
and then the sound of shots came 
running and echoing down the pande- 
monial streets. Day dawned on the 
little group of outcast Westerners 
leaving the city by the southern side. 
They stopped and looked back after a 
while; the broad daylight had come, 
but another sort of night had fallen 
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again on Baguak. In the blazing 
streets, before they fairly cleared 
them, men had been put to death by 
tortures quaint and curious. 

‘‘But they’re used to it by now,” 
explained Clayton Allen. ‘‘ Town’s 
been getting that sort of thing from the 
Malay pirates off and on for three 
hundred years.” 

“Good thing we're out,’ said 
Fitzmorris. ‘‘Oh, I saw from the start 
that our play was to go along as the 
friends of Amigo James.” 

‘“ Yes, or his prisoners,” observed 
Allen, musingly. 

The idea did not affect the others 
much. ‘They had an impression that 
their departure was a proper rebuke to 
the United States, and one that would 
be remembered. Before them stretched 
an unmapped world; they passed a hill 
which had been visible from Baguak, 
and when this had faded into the mist 
behind them it was as though a gate 
had closed which 
had shut out the 
old lives. They 
went on and on 
—principally 
because they 
were started — 
across rivers 
and mountain 
ranges, and 
down through 
fragrant valleys. , 
It occurred to 
some of them ¢ 
that it would not 
be a bad idea to 
linger in these 
places and allow 
the docile 
natives to wait 
on them for 
evermore. But 
Moraga lay 
beyond. 

Amigo James, 
the ever - plau- 
sible, took pains 
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to keep them in good heart. Moraga 
was always just a little farther on, 
but was a lovely town, and there 
they might rest in perfect safety. Were 
they not his friends? ‘* Well,” 
remarked Allen one day to the others, 
‘‘T don’t know that we need come to 
griei—not if he will hold off from the 
Melanao men. We might be kind of 
good cards for him to play; his allies, 
you know, who can’t approve of our 
government, and who have gone over 
to join him. Understand ?” 

Harry French started up in wrath. 
‘You wouldn’t do that?” he ex- 
claimed. 

The older man looked at him with 
contracted brows. ‘‘ Oh, I’m not say- 
ing,” he replied. ‘* But what property 
I've got isin the reach of Amigo’s people. 
And I rather think it will be that or 
trouble.”’ Afterward, however, in pri- 
vate, he promised French not to agree 
to anything without a vote of the party. 


“The Citizen proudly displayed a strip of dingy bunting. It was an Amervean flag ’ 
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Fear was now beginning to take hold 
on them, but they covered it over with 
grumbling, or attempted jokes. The 
Citizen, who knew as little of this 
strange country as any of them, was the 
object of their hollow mirth. Some- 
body had taught him to play upon a 
mouth organ about half through one 
piece: ‘‘She had Never Seen the Streets 
of Cairo.” They assured him that this 
was a national air of the land which he 
so adored; and his painful tootings 
used to sound out like a> dirge in the 
evening from the camping-places, to 
the amazement of the tribes who silently 
opened before them and closed in upon 
their rear. 

One day just before dusk they crossed 
a river and made camp on the farther 
side. The panic was visibly increasing, 
and Amigo James addressed them in 
flowers of speech to make them feel 
easy. He took several oaths that their 
enemies were his enemies, and that 
Moraga was just beyond the next hill. 
After he was gone the Americans held 
a council, and Allen summed up matters. 
‘We've got to seem to trust him; we 
can’t go back. It may be all right. 
But we'll need to stay well together 


** Good old dish-rag!”’ he said. ** She never comes down.”’ 


now, and keep our eyes well open.” 

Fitzmorris sneered sickly. ‘‘ Much 
good that will do us here,’’ he said. 
‘“‘Oh, why did we ever come to such a 
place ? ”’ 

Later, when the camp was quiet, 
Allen took Harry French to one side. 
**T don’t know,” said he, ‘‘ but I rather 
think that Amigo James has been away 
talking business with the Melanao men. 
If he has, it’s all off. We must go 
along with him, dear friends and all 
that, until he shows his hand, and if 
it’s what I’m _ beginning to believe on, 
well, we’re an armed party; we can 
make them awfully sick for a few 
minutes anyway. And as Fitzmorris 
said, we won't be missed.” 

The younger man sat in gloomy re- 
flection. ‘I hate this,’’ he exclaimed. 
‘‘ Trickery on both sides! What’s the 
use of our fighting it out? It won't 
make any difference. You know, your- 
self, that it isn’t good. I believe I’m. 
getting holy.” 

‘You've got whatever conscience 
there is in this crowd, I guess,” said 
Allen gravely. ‘But look _ here, 
Harry, I’ve knocked about for quite a 
while, and I tell you what, I’ve found 
that life is a 
pretty mixed 
up sort of a 
proposition. 
It isn’t like 
the stories in 
the school 
books, where 
it’s as plain 
as a post 
what you've 
got to do in 
order to finish 
a favorite. 
Some people, 
when they 
get on [to a 
course that 
they can’t see 
the end of 
will keep 
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saying: ‘This way is good; this way 
is good;’ when it isn’t good; but 
the question is, wouldn’t any other 
way be worse? Can we back out 
now and be men? No, we must take 
things as they come.” 

The two 
were silent 
for a while, 
listening 
glumly to 
the river, 
which was 
swelling 
ever greater 
with the 
rains. Allen 
spoke again 
with a kind 
of prophetic 
conviction : 
‘“Harry, we 
won't see 
this place 
again,’ 
After that 
thetwokept 
their own 
counsel,and 
went for- 
ward into a 
future of 
which they 
guessed no- 
thing except that they could face it. 

At last upon a day they saw high 
rocks ahead of them, and _ presently 
heard beyond the trees and flowers a 
long, slow thunder. A _ vista opened 
among the rocks and revealed a blue 
expanse, and Harry French, who had 
some education, shouted like the wan- 
dering Greeks: 

‘‘ Thalatta! Thalatta!” 

‘How so?” asked Jimmie Peters, 
who would not appear ignorant. 

It was the sea, but it washed upon 
unknown shores, and in all the wide 
expanse they saw no sails or smoke 
clouds. The rocks ran down by pre- 
cipices into deep water, and there were 


‘“The boy waved the colors frantically. . .” 


no villages; but upon = 
the very crest of the cliffs appeared 
some kind of stone building—a castle 
or a ruin. 

Up to this place the Americans. 
toiled and many natives with them. 
Moraga was nothing but a low, circular 
wall enclosing a double apartment or 
pen: in one of these a few stores were 
piled, the other might serve as a sleep- 
ing place or a prison. They looked 
rather blankly at this the end of their 
journeyings, and as blankly upon the 
empty sea. And then they looked back 
to where Amigo James was, and saw 
two men in the dress which the chiefs. 
of the Melanao wear standing in the: 
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open space beside him. These three 
came forward, and behind them long 
rows of armed men had closed upon 
the place and waited for a word. 
Amigo James stopped and looked at 
his late brothers: a dignified joy was 
on his face, and he made with his arms 
a sweeping gesture toward them as one 
might say, in another language: ‘‘I 
have delivered the goods.” 

But Allen walked to Amigo James, a 
half smile on his lips, and with the butt 
end of a mfle he struck him in the face 
two quick and furious blows: the thud 
of these and of the falling body sounded 
ominously in the stillness. Standing 
for a moment in leisurely contempt 
above the prostrate one, Allen glanced 
back at the others, as though with a 
sort of fleeting satisfaction at having 
told them so. ‘‘ Inside the wall, boys,” 
he directed, and strolled in after them, 
the rifle under his arm. The natives 
there went out as they went in; witha 
kind of awkward solemnity, the two 
forces moved apart—only the fallen 
form of Amigo James lay quiet in the 
sunshine. 

It would seem likely that Allen, in 
his stroke of reckless audacity, may 
have actea from a deep knowledge of 
the Oriental character. Everything 
had been pre-arranged, every way of 
escape cut off: it was the sudden and 
paralyzing change into the offensive on 
the part of the ridiculous handful 
which acted like hypnotism upon the 
troops of the tropics. None the less 
were these certain of their prey. Below 
among the rocks and groves, near and 
far, the brown men armed and gathered, 
while away inland and along the coast 
the clouds of rising smoke showed how 
the trap was closing. The handful 
upon the high rocks looked attentively 
at what was around them and at what 
they had, and as the absurdity of their 
making a stand fully appeared to them, 
for the first time in days they laughed. 

But one among them did not laugh, 
and he came forward eagerly and threw 


something upontheground. ‘‘ What’s 
the Citizen got to offer? ’’ somebody 
asked.. The Citizen unrolled his bundle, 
and rising, proudly displayed a strip of 
dingy bunting on a stick. It was an 
American flag. 

They looked at it in silence for a 
while. The Citizen went and planted 
it in the low wall. ‘‘ Oh, well, let her 
stay there,” said one; and they turned 
to take stock of their ammunition. In 
halfan hour came the first assault, and 
they beat this off by the mere blind 
instinct of fighting, not having the 
slightest idea that they would live to 
see the sun go down. 

On the low, stone wall, hardly more 
than a breastwork, there burst in the 
days that followed sixteen assaults, as 
they reckoned. Sixteen assaults, and 
they were only a dozen riff-raff Wes- 
terners. The ex-privates fought as 
they never had fought in the service, 
and all of them used humorously to 
grumble because their deeds of carnage 
could not be called official. Fitzmorris 
collapsed early, but the others were 
tough subjects. ‘ Rally tothe colors,” 
got to be the word when the assaults 
were coming; and afterwards, when 
the swarms of frantic brown men had 
wavered and vanished away, the humor 
of their being there still would strike 
the stubborn handful and move them to 
new laughter. At other times they 
would despond, but Allen and young 
French held them ruthlessly up to their 
work, and threatened and chaffed by 
turns those who were the nearest to 
despair. Upon Allen with a sure in- 
stinct they had shouldered the thankless 
task of leadership, and he rose to re- 
sponsibility with the unguessed strength 
of the men who speak English. They 
used to poke rude sarcasm at his plans 
and regulations, and had in the bottom of 
their hearts an unreasoning confidence 
that he would bring them through. 

Among them all the most cheerful 
was the Citizen. He wasa mere brown 
wisp among the lean giants whose skin 
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was so fair beneath their tatters. He 
was enthusiastic for an organised 
government at once according to the 
Constitution. ‘‘ You go easy, Citizen,”’ 
the leader would advise. ‘‘ You're 
coming along splendidly, and your 
theory is fine, but you musn’t apply it 
too fast.”” ‘* Might start a newspaper 
though,” suggested Harry French,” 
and criticise the way Mr. Allen’s con- 
ducting matters.” At other times the 
Citizen would take to his mouth organ 
and play, while they encouraged him 
with ironical compliments or beat time 
on the rocks to his single tune. It was 
all the martial music they had, and the 
wondering tribes used to listen while 
there floated down to them in the 
valleys the mournful strains :— 

She Had Never Seen the Streets of Cairo, 
On the Midway She-Had-Never-Strayed. 
Sometimes they would be undisturbed 

for days, and would sit and watch the 
sun go slowly down into the sea, and 
wonder with a curious interest what 
stranger lands might lte beyond their 
view. The rains, however, became 
more frequent; they were bathed in 
alternate sunshine and pouring clouds, 
and they had water enough, but almost 
no food at last. All their sensations 
were being reduced to two _ fierce 
cravings, for food and for the lives of 
enemies, and they dropped off one by 
one. Jimmie Peters killed a chief of 
the Melanao men, knocking him over 
cleanly at five hundred yards, as though 
it had been big game shooting. And 
pe Peters was killed himself in 
eating off one of the assaults. They 
got him inside still breathing, and his 
last remarks were made as he looked 
up at the flag which still fluttered upon 
the wall. ‘‘Good old dish-rag!”’ he 
said. ‘‘ She never comes down.” They 
waved it three times over the body in 
salute, but fired away no cartridges. 
Mr. Allen still had half of a cigar, 
and always believed that he would live 


to smoke this. He got up upon the 
wall one day, and putting the stub 
between his teeth, felt longingly for a 
match. Then he dropped the tobacco 
into his pocket and stood staring 
down the valleys, darkened already by 
approaching twilight. In the glow of 
the sunset his figure looked miles high 
as he turned to the others and said 
gravely :— 

‘‘ Boys, here comes the seventeenth.” 

The Melanao men advanced with 
numbers too uneven, mad to finish it 
this time and avenge their leaders. 
They poured up to the wall and over ; 
the lean white forms went reeling back. 
borne down and overwhelmed. Allen 
himself, beaten to the knees, looked 
across at Harry French and saw the 
latter, like one bereft of reason, run to 
the wall and tear down the dingy flag. 
Allen got to his feet again with a 
supreme last effort. 

‘Oh, hold on, Harry,” he cried. 
“Don’t do that.” 

But the boy, with a shout which 
broke into a joyful cackle, turned and 
waved the colors frantically toward 
where below upon the water was another 
flag like theirs. 

Lieutenant Tompkins of the Getshka 
Girl sent three shells screaming over 
them, and the fighting ended; upon 
the high rocks the uproar died suddenly 
away into deep silence. Afterwards 
Tompkins came ashore, and a queer 
expression crept into his eyes when he 
saw what was left of the defenders of 
the Moraga. He himself, led by a 
rumor along the coasts of these white 
men who would not die, had come six 
hundred miles through the unknown 
seas to save them. He said :— 

‘* Huh, isn’t much of a place, is it ?”’ 

Allen turned aside, to light the 
stump of a cigar. ‘‘No,”’ he assented :; 
‘it’s a kind of a good-for-nothing hole 
to live in. Much obliged to you, 
though.” 
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THE MUSE OF LABOUR 
“Tam Unselfish Service, | am Song.”’— See poem on opposite page 


SONG OF THE MUSE OF LABOUR 


By Epwarp MARKHAM 


And I saw a new heaven and a new carth.—St. Joux 


I bring the hope of nations, and I bear 
The warm first rush of rapture in my song, 
The faint first light of morning on my hair. 


| COME, O heroes, to the world gone wrong : 


I look upon the ages from a tower ; 
I am the Muse of the Fraternal State ; 

No hand can hold me from my crowning hour ; 
My song is Freedom and my step is Fate. 


The toilers go on broken at the heart ; 
They send the spell of beauty on all lands ; 
But what avail ? the builders have rio part— 
No share in all the glory of their hands. 


I have descended from Alcyone ; 
I am the Muse of Labour and of Mirth; 
I come to break the chain of infamy 
That Greed's blind hammers forge about the Earth. 


I have descended from the Hidden Place, 

To make dumb spirits speak and dead feet start : 
I feel the wind of battles in my face, 

I hear the song of nations in my heart. 


I stand in Him, the Hero of the Cross, 

To hurl down traitors that misspend His bread ; 
I touch the star of mystery and loss . 

To shake the kingdoms of the living dead. 


I wear the flower of Christus for a crown ; 
I weigh the stars and give to each a name ; 
And through the hushed Eternity bend down 
To strengthen gods and keep their souls from blame. 


I come to overthrow the ancient wrong, 
To let the joy of nations rise again: 
I am Unselfish Service, I am Song, 
I am the Hope that feeds the hearts of men: 


I am the Vision in the world-eclipse, 

And where I pass the feet of Beauty burn ; 
And when I set the bugle to my lips, 

The youth of work-worn races will return. 


I am Religion, and the church I build 

Stands on the sacred flesh with passion packed ; 
In me.the ancient gospels are fulfilled— 

In me the symbol rises into Fact. 


I am the maker of the People’s bread, 
I bear the little burdens of the day ; 
Yet in the Mystery of Song I tread 
The endless heavens and show the stars their way. 
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BONDS—A FINANCIER'S STORY 


By Epwin LEFEVRE 


the famous Stock Exchange house 

of Wilson & Graves, that he had 
done his full duty by his friend Harry 
Hunt. He was a director in a half- 
score of companies — financial debu- 
tantes—which his firm had ‘ brought 
out’’ and over whose stock market 


T seemed to Fullerton F. Colwell, of 
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destinies he presided. His partners 
left a great deal to him, and even the 
clerks in the office ungrudgingly 
acknowledged that Mr. Colwell was 
‘‘the hardest worked man in the place, 
‘barring none”—an admission _ that 
means much to those who know how it 
is always the downtrodden clerks who 
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do all the work and their employers 
who take all the profit and credit. 
Possibly the important young men who 
did all the work in Wilson & Graves’ 
ofice bore witness to Mr. Colwell’s 
industry so cheerfully, because Mr. 
Colwell was ever inquiring, very 
courteously, and, above all, sympathe- 
tically, into the amount of work each 
man had to perform, and suggesting, 
the next moment, that the laborious 
amount in question was indisputably 
excessive. Also, it was he who raised 
salaries; wherefore he was the most 
charming as well as the busiest man 
there. Of his partners, John G. Wilson 
was a consumptive, forever going from 
one health resort to another, devoting 
his millions to the purchase of railroad 
tickets in the hope of out-racing Death. 
George B. Graves was a dyspeptic ; 
nervous, irritable, and, to boot, 
penurious; a man whose chief recom- 
mendation at the time Wilson formed 
the firm had been his cheerful willing- 
ness to do all the dirty work—not an 
inconsiderable portion of the everyday 
business of a_ big financial house. 
Frederick R. Denton was busy in the 
‘‘Board-room ”—the Stock Exchange 
—all day, executing orders, keeping 
watch over the market behavior of the 
stocks with which the firm.was iden- 
tified, and from time to time hearing 
things not meant for his ears —being the 
truth regarding Wilson & Graves. 
But Fullerton F. Colwell had to do 
everything—the stock market and in 
the office. He conducted the mani- 
pulation of the Wilson & Graves’ 
stocks, took charge of the un-nefarious 
part of the numerous pools formed by 
the firm’s customers — Mr. Graves 
attending to the other details—and had 
a hand in the actual management 
of various corporations. He _ had 
devoted his time, which was worth 
thousands, and his brain, which was 
worth muilhons, to disentangling his 
careless friend’s affairs, and when it was 
all over and every claim adjusted, and 


he had refused the executor’s fees to 
which he was entitled, it was found that 
poor Harry Hunt’s estate not only was 
free from debt, but consisted of £8,000 
in cash, deposited in Trollyman’s Trust 
Company, subject to Mrs. Hunt’s order, 
and drawing interest at the rate of 24 
per cent. per annum. 

- Not long after the settlement of the 
estate Mrs. Hunt called at his office. It 
was a very busy day. The bears were 
misbehaving—and misbehaving mighty 
successfully. Alabama Coal & Iron— 
the firm’s great speciality—was under 
heavy fire from “Sam” Sharpe’s Long 
Tom as well as from the room traders’ 
Maxims. All that Colwell could do was 
to instruct Denton, who was on the 
ground, to “support” Ala. C. & TI. 
sufficiently to discourage the enemy, 
and not enough to acquire the com- 
pany’s entire capital stock. He was 
himself at that moment practising that 
peculiar form of financial dissimulation 
which amounts to singing blithely at 
the top of your voice when your beloved _ 
sackful of gold has been ripped by bear- 
paws and the coins are pouring out 
through therent. Every quotation was 
of importance; an half-inch of tape 
might contain an epic of disaster. 

‘‘Good morning, Mr. Fullerton.” 

He ceased to pass the tape through 
his fingers, and turned quickly, almost 
apprehensively, for a woman’s voice 
was not heard with pleasure at an hour 
of the day when distractions were 
undesirable. 

“ Ah, good morning, Mrs. Hunt,” he 
said, very politely. “I am very glad 
indeed to see you. And how do you 
do?’ He shook hands, and led her, a 
bit ceremoniously, to a huge arm-chair. 
His manners endeared him even to the 
big operators, whowere chiefly interested 
in the terse speech of the ticker. 

‘Of course, you are very well, Mrs. 
Hunt. Don’t tell me you are not.” 

* Ye-es,” hesitatingly. ‘ As well as I 
can hope to be since—since Harry left 
me.” 
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*] came to see you about the money.’’ 
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“Time alone, dear Mrs. Hunt, can 
help us. You must be very brave. It 
is what he would have liked.” 


“Yes, I know,” she sighed. ‘I sup- 
pose I must.”’ 
There was a silence. He stood by, 


deferentially, sympathetic. 

“* Ticky-ticky-ticky-itck,” said the ticker. 

What did it mean, in figures? Re- 
duced to pounds and shillings, what did 
the last three brassy taps say ? Perhaps 
the bears were storming the Alabama 
Coal & Iron intrenchments of “ scaled 
buying orders”; perhaps Colwell’s 
trusted lieutenant, Fred Denton, had 
repulsed the enerny. Who was winning ? 
A spasm, as of pain, passed over Mr. 
Fullerton F. Colwell’s grave face. But 
the next moment he said to her, slightly 
conscience-strickenly, as if he reproached 
himself for thinking of the stock market 
in her presence: “ You must not per. 
mit yourself to brood, Mrs. Hunt. You 
know what I thought of Harry, and I 
need not tell you how glad I shall be to 
do what I may, for his sake, Mrs. Hunt, 
and for your own.” 

“ Ticky-ticky-iscky-tack !”” repeated the 
ticker. 

To avoid listening to the voluble 
little machine he went on: “ Believe 
me, Mrs. Hunt, I shall be only too glad 
to serve you.” 

“You are so kind, Mr _ Colwell,” 
murmured the widow; and after a 
pause: “‘I came to see you about that 
money.” 

“Yes ?”” 

‘‘ They tell me in the trust company 
that if I leave the money there 
without touching it I’ll make £16 a 
month. 

‘‘Let me see; yes; that is about 
what you may expect.” 

‘S Well, Mr. Colwell, I can’t live on 
that. Willie’s school costs me 10, 
and then there’s Edith’s clothes,” she 
went on, with the air of a martyr, 
which implied that as for herself she 
wouldn’t care at all. ‘*‘ You see, he 
was so indulgent, and they are used to 


so much. Of course it’s a blessing we 
have the house; but taxes take up so 
much; and—isn’t there some way of 
investing the money so it could bring 
more ?”’ 

‘‘T might buy some bonds for you. 
But for your principal to be absolutely 
safe at all times, you will have to in- 
vest in very high-grade securities, 
which will return to you about 3} per 
cent. That would mean, let’s see, 
£22 a month.” 

‘“‘And Harry spent £2,000 a year,”’ 
she murmured, complainingly. 

“Harry was always—er—rather 
extravagant.” 

‘Well, I’m glad he enjoyed himself 
while he lived,” she said, quickly. 
Then, after a pause: ‘“‘ And, Mr. Col- 
well, if I should get tired of the bonds 
could I always get my money back? ” 

‘You could always find a ready 
market for them. You might sell them 
for a little more or for a little less than 
you paid.”’ 

‘*T shouldn’t like to sell them,” she 
said, with a business air, “‘ for less than 
I paid. What would be the sense ? ”’ 

‘You are right, Mrs. Hunt,” he said 
encouragingly. ‘‘ It wouldn’t be very 
profitable, would it ?” 

‘* Tacky - ticky - ticky - ticky - ticky - ticky- 
tick !’’ said the ticker. It was whir- 
ring away at a furious rate. Its story 
is always interesting when it is busy. 
And Colwell had not looked at the tape 
in fully five minutes ! | 

““Couldn’t you buy something for 
me, Mr. Colwell, that when I came to 
sell it I could get more than it cost me?” 

““No man can guarantee that, Mrs. 
Hunt.” 

“IT shouldn’t like to lose the little I 
have,” she said, hastily. 

‘Qh, there is no danger of that. If 
you will give me a check for £7,000, 
leaving the rest with the trust company 
for emergencies, I shall buy some bonds 
which I feel reasonably certain will 
advance in price within a_ few 
months.” 
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‘* Ticky - ticky -ticky-tick,”” interrupted 
the ticker. In some inexplicable way 
it seemed to him that the brassy sound 
had an ominous ring, so he added: 
‘But you will have to let me know 
promptly, Mrs. Hunt. The stock 
market, you see, 1s not a polite institu- 
tion. It waits for none, not even for 
your sex.” 

‘‘Gracious me, must I take the 
money out of the bank to-day and 
bring it to you?” 

‘“A check will do.” He began to 
drum on the desk nervously with his 
fingers, but ceased abruptly as he _ be- 
came aware of it. 

“Very well. Tl send it to you to- 
day. I know you’re very busy, so I 
won't keep you any longer. And you'll 
buy good, cheap bonds for me ? ”’ 

“Yes, Mrs. Hunt.” 

‘‘ There’s no danger of losing, is there, 
Mr. Colwell ?” 

“None whatever. I have bought 
some for Mrs. Colwell, and I would not 
run the slightest risk. You need have 
no fear about them.” 

‘It’s exceedingly kind of you. Mr. 
Colwell, Iam more grateful than I can 
say. I—I——” 

“The way to please me is not to 
mention it, Mrs. Hunt. I am going to 
try to make some: money for you, so 
that you can at least double the income 
from the trust company.” 

“ Thanks, ever so much. Of course, 
I know you are thoroughly familiar with 
such things. But I have heard so much 
about the money everybody loses in 
speculation that I was half afraid.” 

* Not when you buy good bonds, 
Mrs. Hunt.”’ 

* Good-morning, Mr. Colwell.” 

‘*Good-morning, Mrs. Hunt. Re- 
member, whenever I may be of service 
you are to let me know immediately.” 

* Oh, thank you, so much, Mr. Col- 
well.” 

Mrs. Hunt sent him a_ check for 
£7,000, and Colwell bought 100 five- 
per cent. gold bonds of the Electric 
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Light, Heat & Power Company, pay- 
ing 96 for them. 

‘These bonds,” he wrote to her, 
‘will surely advance in price, and when 
they touch a good figure I shall sell a 
part, and keep the balance for you as 
an investment. The operation is partly 
speculative, but I assure you the money 
is safe. You will have an opportunity 
to increase your original capital and 
your entire funds will then be invested 
in these same bonds—Electric 5s— 
as many as the money will buy. | 
hope within six months to secure 
for you an income of twice as much 
as you have been receiving from the 
trust company.” 

The next morning she called at his 
office. 

‘‘Good-morning, Mrs. Hunt, I trust 
you are well.” 

“Good-morning, Mr. Colwell. 1 
know I am an awful bother to you. 
but——”’ 

“You are greatly mistaken, 
Hunt.” 

“You are very kind. You see, I 
don’t exactly understand about those 
bonds. I thought you could tell me. 
I’m so stupid,” archly. 

“T won’t have you prevaricate about 
yourself, Mrs. Hunt. Now, you gave 
me £7,000, didn’t you ?” 

“Yes.” - Her tone indicated that 
she granted that much and nothing 
more. 

‘Well, I opened an account for you 
with our firm. You were credited with 
the amount. I then gave an order to 
buy one hundred bonds of £200 each. 
We paid 96 for them.” 

“TI don’t follow you quite, Mr. Col- 
well. I told you *—another arch smile 
—‘*] was so stupid!” 

“It means that for each £200-bond 
£192 was paid. It brought the total 
up to £19,200.” 

“But I only had £7,000 to begin 
with. You don’t mean I've made that 
much, do you ?” 

“Not vet. Mrs. Hunt. 


Mrs. 


You put In 
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£7,000; that was your margin, you 
know; and we put in the other £12,200 
and kept the bonds as security. We 
owe you £7,000, and you owe us 
£12,200, and 

‘‘But—I know you'll laugh at me, 
Mr. Colwell—but I really can’t help 
thinking it’s something like the poor 
people you read about, who mortgage 
their houses, and they go on, and the 
first thing you know some real estate 
agent owns the house and you have 
nothing. I have a friend, Mrs. Stilwell, 
who lost her’s that wav,” she finished, 
corroboratively. 

‘‘ This is not a similar case, exactly. 
The reason why you use a margin is 
that you can do more with the money 
that way than if you bought outright. 
[t protects your broker against a 
depreciation in the security purchased, 
which is all he wants. In this case 
you owe us £12,200, but the bonds are 
in your name, and they are worth 
£19,200, so that if you want to pay us 
back, all you have to do ts to order us 
to sell the bonds, return the money we 
have advanced, and keep the balance 
of your margin ; that is, of your original 
sum.” 

‘*I don’t understand why I should 
owe the firm. I shouldn’t mind so 
much owing you, because I know you'd 
never take advantage of my ignorance 
of business matters. But I’ve never 
met Mr. Wilson nor Mr. Graves. I! 
don’t even know how they look.”’ 

“ But you know me,” said 
Colwell, with patient courtesy. 

“‘Oh, it isn’t that I’m afraid of being 
cheated, Mr. Colwell,” she said, hastily 
and reassuringly : : “but I don’t wish to 
be under obligations to any one, parti- 
cularly utter strangers; though, of 
course, if you say it is all right, I am 
satisfied.” 

‘My dear Mrs. 


Mr. 


Hunt, don’t worry 
about this matter. We bought these 
bonds at 96. If the price should 
advance to 110, as I think it will, then 
vou can sell three-fifths for £13.200. 


pay us back £12,200 and keep £1,000 
for emergencies in savings-banks draw- 
ing 24 per cent. interest, and you have in 
addition 40 bonds which will pay you 
£400 a year.” 

‘“That would be lovely. 
bonds are now 96?” 

“Yes; you will always find the price 
in the financial page of the newspapers, 


And the 


where it says BONDS. Look for 
Elec 5s,”” and he showed her. 
“Oh, thanks, ever so much. Of 


course, I ama great bother, I know 

“You are nothing of the kind, Mrs. 
Hunt. I’m only too glad to be e the 
slightest use to you.’ 

‘Good morning, Mr. Colwell.” 

‘“Good morning, Mrs. Hunt.” 

Mr. Colwell, busy with several im- 
portant “ deals,” did not follow closely 
the fluctuations in the price of 
Electric Light, Heat & Power Com- 
pany 5s. The fact that there had 
been any change at all was made clear 
to him by Mrs. Hunt. She called a 
few days after her first visit, with per- 
turbation written large on her face. 
Also, she wore the semi-resolute look of 
a person who expects to hear unac- 
ceptable excuses. 

‘‘Good morning, Mr. Colwell.” 

“How do you do, Mrs. Hunt? Well, 
I hope.”’ 

“Oh, I am well enough. I wish I 
could say as much for my financial 
matters."’ She had acquired the phrase 
from the financial reports which she 
had taken to reading religiously every 
day. 

‘Why, how is that ?" 

‘““They are 95 now,” she said, a trifle 
accusingly. 

‘Who are they, prav, 
in surprise, 

‘The bonds. 
paper.” 

Mr. Colwell smiled. Mrs. Hunt 
almost became indignant at his levity. 

“Don’t let that worry you, Mrs. 
Hunt. The bonds are all right. The 
market is a trifle dull: that’s all.” 


Mrs. Hunt ? ”’ 


I saw it in last night's 
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poor man to make strange admissions, and 


deliberately ignored his feeble protest.’ 


“ They forced -the 
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“A friend,” she said, very slowly, who 
knows all about these matters, told me 
last night that it made a difference of 
£200 to me.” 

‘‘ So it does, in a way; that is, if you 
tried to sell your bonds. But as you 
are not going to do so until they show 
you a handsome profit, you need not 
worry. Don’t be concerned about the 
matter, I beg of you. When the time 
comes for you to sell the bonds I'll let 
you know. Never mind if the price 
goes off a point or two. You are amply 
protected. Even if there should be a 
panic I'll see that you are not sold 
out, no matter how low the price 
goes. You are not to worry about it; 
in fact, you are not to think about it 
at all.”’ 

‘Oh, thanks, ever so much, Mr. 
Colwell. I didn’t sleep a wink last 
night. But I knew i 

A clerk came in with some stock 
certificates and stopped short. He 
wanted Mr. Colwell’s signature in a 
hurry, but at the same time dared not 
interrupt. Mrs. Hunt thereupon rose 
and said, “ Well, I won’t take up any 
more of your time. Good morning, Mr. 
Colwell. Thanks ever so much.” 

‘Don’t mention it, Mrs. Hunt, Good- 
morning. You are going to do very 
well with these bonds if you only hav 
patience.” 

“Oh, I'll be patient now that I know 
all about it; yes, indeed. And I hope 
your prophecy will be fulfilled. Good- 
morning, Mr. Colwell.”’ ‘ 

‘** Good-morning.”’ 

Little by little the bonds continued 
to decline. The syndicate in charge 
was not ready to move them. But 
Mrs. Hunt’s unnamed _friend—her 
Cousin Emily’s husband—who was 
employed in a city bank, did not 
know all the particulars of that “deal.” 
He knew the Street in the abstract, and 
had accordingly implanted the seed of 
insomnia in her quaking soul. Then, 
as he saw values decline, he did his best 
to make the seed grow, fertilizing a 


naturally rich soil with ominous hints 
and head-shakings and with phrases 
that made her firmly believe he was 
gradually and considerately preparing 
her for the worst. On the third day of 
her agony Mrs. Hunt walked into 
Colwell’s office. Her face was pale and 
she looked distressed. Mr. Colwell 
sighed involuntarily—a scarcely percep- 
tible and not very impolite sigh 
—and said: ‘‘Good-morning, Mrs. 
Hunt.” 

She nodded gravely and silently, 
gasped twice, and said, tremulously : 
‘‘The bonds! ”’ 

‘““Yes? What about them? ” 

She gasped again, and said: “ The 
p-p-papers !” 3 

“What do you mean, Mrs. Hunt?”’ 

She dropped into a chair nervelessly, 
as if exhausted. After a pause she 
said: ‘‘ It’s in all the papers. I thought 
the ‘Standard’ might be mistaken, so I 
bought the ‘ Telegraph’ and the ‘ Times’ 
and the ‘Sun.’ But no. It was the 
same in all. It was,’’ she added, tragi- 
cally, “93!” 

“Yes?” he said, smilingly. 

The smile did not reassure her; it 
irritated her and aroused her suspicions. 
By him, of all men, should her 


insomnia be deemed no_ laughing * 
matter. a 

““Doesn’t that mean a loss of 
£600?"’ she asked. There was a 


deny-it-if-you-dare inflection in_ her 
voice of which she was not conscious. 
Her cousin’s husband had been a care- 
ful gardener. 

‘“No, because you are not going to 
sell your bonds at 93, but at 110 or 
thereabouts.”’ 

“ But if I did want to sell the bonds 
now would I lose £600? ” she queried, 
challengingly. Then she hastened to 
answer herself: “Of course I would, 
Mr. Colwell. Even I can tell that.” 

‘“You certainly would, Mrs. Hunt: 
but——”" 

‘““T knew I was right,”’ with irrepres- 
sible triumph. 
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“ But you are not going to sell the 
bonds.” 

‘‘Of course, I don't want to because 
I can’t afford to lose any money, much 
less £600. But I don’t see how I can 
help losing it. I was warned from the 
first,” she said, as if that made it 
worse. ‘I certainly had no business to 
risk my all.” She had waived the right 
to blame some one else, and there was 
something consciously — just 
judicial about her attitude that was 
eloquent. Mr. Colwall was moved by 
It. 

“You can have your money back, 
Mrs. Hunt, if you wish it,” he told 
her, quite unprofessionally. ‘ You 
seem to worry about it so much.” 

“Oh, I am not worrying, exactly; 

only, I do wish I hadn’t bought—I 
mean, the money was so safe in the 
Trolleyman’s Trust Company, that I 
can’t help thinking I might just as well 
have let it stay where it was, even if it 
didn’t bring me in so much. But, of 
course, if you want me to leave it 
here,’’ she said, very slowly to give 
him every opportunity to contradict 
her, ‘‘of course, Ill do just as you 
say.” 
“My dear Mrs. Hunt,’ Colwell said, 
very politely, ““my only desire is to 
please you and to help you. When 
you buy bonds you must be prepared 
to be patient. It may take months 
before you will be able to sell yours at 
a profit, and I don't know how low the 
price will go in the meantime. Nobody 
can tell you that because nobody 
knows. But it need make no difference 
to you whether the bonds go to go or 
even to 85, which is unlikely.” 

‘Why, how can you say so, Mr. 
Colwell? If the bonds go to go [’ll 
lose £1,200—my friend said it was two 
hundred for every number down. And 
at 85 that would be’’—counting on her 
fingers—‘ eleven numbers, that is, two 
thousand two hundred pounds!” And she 
gazed at him, awe-strickenly, reproach- 
fully. ‘“*How can you say it would 


and | 


make no difference, Mr. Colwell ?”’ 

Mr. Colwell fiercely hated the un- 
named ‘“friend,’’ who had told her so 
little and yet so much. But he said to 
her, mildly: “I thought that I had ex- 
plained all that to you. It might hurt 
a weak speculator if the bonds declined 
ten points, though such a decline is 
utterly improbable. But it won't affect 
you in the slightest, since having an 
ample margin, you would not be forced 
to sell. You would simply hold on 
until the price rose again. Let me illus- 
trate. Supposing vour house cost 
£2,000, and——’”’ 

“ Harry paid £7,000.” she said, cor- 
rectingly. On second thought she 
smiled, in order to let him see that she 
knew her interpolation was irrelevant. 
But he might as well know the actual 
cost. 

“Very well,” he said, good-humoredly, 
‘we'll say £7,000, which was also the 
price of every other house in that block. 
And suppose that, owing to some acci- 
dent, or for any reason whatever, nobody 
could be found to pay more than £5,000 
for one of the houses, and three or four 
of your neighbors sold theirs at that 
price. But you wouldn't because you 
knew that in the season, when everybody 
came back to town, you would find 
plenty of people who'd give you 
£10,000 for your house; you wouldn't 
sell it for £5,000, and you wouldn't 
worry. Would you, now 7” he finished, 
cheerfully. 

‘“No,” she said slowly, * I wouldn't 
worry. But,” hesitatingly, for, after all, 


she felt the awkwardness of her posi- 


tion; “I wish I had the money instead 
of the bonds.” And she added, self- 
defensively : “I haven't slept a wink for 
three nights thinking about this.” 

The thought of his coming emancipa- 
tion cheered Mr. Colwell immensely. 
“Your wish shall be gratified, Mrs. 
Hunt. Why didn’t you ask me before, 
if you felt that way ¢*’ he said, in mild 
reproach. And he summoned a clerk. 

‘““Make out a check for £7,000 
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payable to Mrs. Rose Hunt, and transfer 
the 100 Electric Light 5s to my personal 
account.” 

He gave her the check and told her: 
“Here is the money. I am very sorry 
that I unwittingly caused you some 
anxiety. But all’s well that ends well. 
Any time that I can be of service to you 
—not at all. Don’t thank me, please; 
no. Good-morning.” 

But he did not tell her that by taking 
over her account he lost exactly £600. 

A week later Electric 5-per cent. 
bonds sold at 96 again. Mrs. Hunt 
called on him. It was noon, and 
she evidently had spent the morning 
mustering up courage for the visit. 
They greeted one another, she em- 
barrassed and he courteous and kindly 
as usual. 

“Mr. Colwell, you still have those 
bonds, haven't you? ”’ 

‘Why, yes.” 

“I—I think I’d like to take them back.” 

‘Certainly, Mrs. Hunt. I?ll find out 
how much they are selling for.” He 
summoned a clerk to get a quotation 
on Electric 5s. The clerk  tele- 
phoned to one of their bond specia- 
lists, and learned that the bonds could 
be bought at 964. He reported to Mr. 
Colwell, and Mr. Colwell told Mrs. 
Hunt, adding: ‘So you see they are 
practically where they were when you 
bought them before.” 

She hesitated. “ I—I—didn’t you buy 
them from me at 93? Id like to buy 
them back at the same price I sold them 
to you.” 

‘““No, Mrs. Hunt,” he said,” “1 
bought them from you at 96.” 

“But the price was 93.” And she 
added, corroboratively: ‘Don’t you 
remember it was in all the papers ?”’ 

“Yes, but I gave you back exactly 
the same amount that I received from 
you, and I had the bonds transferred to 
my account. They stand on our books 
as having cost me g6.”’ 

‘But couldn’t you let me have them 
at 93?”’ she persisted. 


“I’m very sorry,” Mrs. Hunt, but I 
don’t see how I could. If you buy them 
in the open market now you will be in 
exactly the same position as before you 
sold them, and you will make a great 
deal of money, because they are going 
up now. Let me buy them for you at 
964.” 

“ At 93, you mean,” with a tentative 
smile. 

‘““At whatever price they may be 
selling for,’’ he corrected patiently. 

‘Why did you let me sell them, Mr. 
Colwell ?” she asked, plaintively. 

‘“But, my dear madam, if you buy 
them now you will be no worse off 
than if you had kept the original lot.”’ 

“Well, I don’t see why it is that I 
have to pay 964 now for the very same 
bonds I sold last Tuesday at 93. If it 
was some other bonds,’ she added, “ I 
wouldn’t mind so much.” 

‘““My dear Mrs. Hunt, it makes no 
difference which bonds you hold. They 
have all risen in price, yours and mine 
everybody’s; your lot was the same as 
any other lot. You see that, don’t 
you?” 

‘““Ye-es; but e 

‘Well, then, you are exactly where 
you were before you bought any. You’ve 
lost nothing because you received your 
money back intact.” 

“I’m willing to buy them,” she said 
resolutely, “at 93.” 

“Mrs. Hunt, I wish I could buy 
them for you at that price. But there 
are none for sale cheaper than 963.”’ 

“Oh, why did I let you sell my 
bonds!” she said, disconsolately. 

‘Well, you worried so much because 
they had declined that ji 

“Yes, but I didn’t know anything 
about business matters. You know | 
didn’t, Mr. Colwell,” finished, 
accusingly. 

He smiled in his good-natured way. 
“ Shall I buy the bonds for you?” he 
asked. He knew the plans of the 
syndicate in charge, and being sure the 
bonds would advance he thought she 


she 
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y position.” 


“* Mr. Colwell, you take advantage of m 


N 
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might as well share in the profits. At 
heart he felt sorry for her. 

She smiled back. ‘“ Yes,’’ she told 
him, “at 93.” It did not seem right 
to her, notwithstanding his explana- 
tions, that she should pay 964 for 
them when the price a few days ago 
was 93. 

“ But how can I if they are 964?” 

“Mr. Colwell, it is 93 or nothing.” 
She was almost pale at her own bold- 
ness. It really seemed to her as if the 
price had only been waiting for her to 
sell out in order to advance. And 
though she wanted the bonds, she did 
not feel like yielding.” 

* Then I very much fear it will have 
to be nothing.” 

‘“‘ Er—good-morning, Mr. Colwell,” on 
the verge of tears. 

‘‘ Good-morning, Mrs. Hunt.” And 
before he knew it, forgetting all that 
had gone before, he added: ‘ Should 
you change your mind, I should be glad 
to——”’ 

“T know I wouldn’t pay more than 
93 if I lived to be a thousand years.” 
She looked expectantly at him, to see if 
he had repented, and she smiled—the 
smile that is a woman’s last resort, that 
says, almost articulately: “ I know you 
will, of course, do as I ask. My ques- 
tion is only a formality. I know your 
nobility, and I fear not.” But he only 
bowed her out, very politely. 

On the Stock Exchange the price of 
Ele. L. H. & P. Co. 5s rose 
steadily. Mrs. Hunt, too indignant to 
feel lachrymose, discussed the subject 
with her Cousin Emily and her husband. 
Emily was very much interested. 
Between her and Mrs. Hunt they 
forced the poor man to make strange 
admissions, and deliberately ignoring 
his feeble protests they worked them- 
selves up to the point of believing that 
while it would be merely generous of 
Mr. Colwell to let his friend’s widow 


have the bonds at 93, it would 
be only his obvious duty to let her 
have them at 963. The moment 


they reached this decision Mrs. Hunt 
knew how to act. And the more 
she thought the more indignant she 


became. The next morning she called 
on her late husband’s executor and 
friend. 


Her face wore the look often seen on 
those ardent souls who think their 
sacred and inalienable rights have been 
trampled upon by the tyrant Man, but 
who at the same time feel certain the 
hour of retribution is near. 

‘*Good-morning, Mr. Colwell. 1 
came to find out exactly what you pro- 
pose to do about my bonds.” Her 
voice conveyed the impression that she 
expected violent opposition, perhaps 
even bad language, from him. 

‘*Good-morning, Mrs. Hunt. 
what do you mean ? ” 

His affected ignorance deepened the 
lines on her face. Instead of bluster he 
was using finesse / 

“TI think you ought to know, Mr. 
Colwell,’”’ she said, meaningly. 

‘Well, I really don’t. I remember 
you. wouldn’t heed my advice when I 
told you not to sell out, and again when 
I advised you to buy them back.” 

“Yes, at 964,.’’ she burst out, indig- 
nantly. 

‘Well, if you had you would to-day 
have a profit of over £1,400.” 

‘“And whose fault is it that I 
haven’t?’’ She paused for a reply. 
Receiving none, she went on: ‘ But 
never mind, I have decided to accept 
your offer,” very bitterly, as if a poor 
widow could not afford to be a chooser; 
“T’ll take those bonds at 964.” And 
she added, under her breath: ‘ Although 
it really ought to be 93.” 

‘“ But, Mrs. Hunt,” said Colwell, in 
measureless astonishment, ‘‘ you can’t 
do that, you know. You wouldn’t buy 
them when I wanted you to, and I can’t 
buy them for you now at 964. Really. 
you ought to see that.” 

Cousin Emily and she had gone over 
a dozen imaginary interviews with Mr. 
Colwell—of varying degrees of storm- 


Why, 
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ness—the night before, and they had, 
in an idle moment, and not because 
they really expected it, represented Mr. 
Colwell as taking that identical stand. 
Mrs. Hunt was accordingly prepared to 
show both that she knew her moral and 
technical rights, and that she was ready 
to resist any attempt to ignore them. 
So she said in a voice so ferociously 
calm that it should have warned any 


guilty man: ‘Mr. Colwell, will you 
answer me one question ? ”’ 

‘A thousand, Mrs. Hunt, with 
-pleasure.”’ 


“No; only one. Have you kept the 
bonds that I bought or have you not ?”’ 

“What difference does that make, 
Mrs. Hunt?” 

He evaded the answer. 

“Yes or no, please. Have you or 
have you not those same _ identical 
bonds?” 

“Yes; [Thave. But——” 

***And to whom do those bonds 
belong, by rights.’’ She was still pale, 
but resolute. 

‘To me, certainly.” 

“To you, Mr. Colwell ?”’ She smiled. 
And in her smile were a_ thousand 
feelings ; but not mirth. 

“Yes, Mrs. Hunt, to me.” 

‘And you propose to keep them ? ”’ 

‘ T certainly do.” 

‘“Not even if I pay 964 will you give 
them to me?”’ 

‘Mrs. Hunt,’ Colwell said with 
warmth, “‘ when I took those bonds off 
vour hands at 93 I took an actual loss 
of £600—” 

She smiled in pity—pity for his judg- 
ment in thinking her so_ hopelessly 
stupid. 

‘‘“And when you wanted me to sell 
them back to you at 93 after they had 
risen to 964, if I had done as you wished 
it would have meant an additional loss 
of £700 to me.” 

Again she smiled—the same smile, 
only the pity was now mingled with 


rising indignation. 

‘For Harry’s sake I was willing 4 to 
pocket the first loss, in order that you 
might not worry. But I didn’t see why 
I should make you a present of £700,” 
he said, very quietly. 

“‘T never asked you to do it,” she 
retorted, hotly. 

“If you had lost any money through 
my fault it would have been different. 
But you had your original capital un- 
impaired. You had nothing to lose if 
you bought back the same bonds at 
practically the same price. Now you 
come and ask me to sell you the bonds 
at 964 that are selling in the market 
for 104, which means that I should 
make you another present of £1,400 or 
£1,600—as a reward, I suppose, for 
your refusal to take my advice.” 

“Mr. Colwell, you take advantage of 
my position to insult me. And Harry 
trusted you so much! But let me tell 
you that I am not going to let you do 
just as you please. Nodoubt you would 
like to have me go home and forget how 
you've acted towards me. But I am 
going to consult a lawyer, and see if | 
am to be treated this way by a friend 
of my husband’s. You've madea mistake, 
Mr. Colwell.” 

‘Yes, madam, I certainly have. And, 
in order to avoid making any more, you 
will oblige me greatly by never again 
calling at this office. By all means 
consult a lawyer. Good - morning. 
madam,”’ said the politest man in the 
City. 

“We'll see,” was all she said; and 
she left the room. 

Colwell paced up and down his office 
nervously. It was seldom that he 
allowed himself to lose his temper, and 
he did not like it. The ticker whirred 
away excitedly, and in an_ absent- 
minded, half-disgusted way he glanced 
sideways at it. 

“Elec. 55, 
tape. 


1063,” he read on the 
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By THoomas Tracy Bovuve. 


RUMPETER, blow on, terrific and thunderous, 
Blow till thy bugle outring the wild gales ; 
Spare not the wounded that writhe and wind under us. 
Drown in our ears all their piercing death wails. 
Steady, dragoons! Get together your forces ; 
. Gage Aim at the breast, for that makes the best targe. 
fhe, See Now let us fly like a whirlwind of heroes— 
Ride like your forefathers! Cavalry, Charge ! 


Trumpeter, sound me a dread note and dangerous ; 
Blow to the end of thy desperate breath ! 
Blow till the cry of it, clinging and clangorous, 
Call back the squadrons that rode to their death. 
Close up, dragoons! and ride forward the guidon. 
Trumpeter, blow me once more, loud and large ! 
This is not earth, but dead men, that we ride on— 
They were your brothers once! Cavalry, Charge ! 


Trumpeter, sound a note tender and tremulous ; 
Wail for those lost to us, sob for our dead ! 
Cry loud for vengeance! Oh, let your note, emulous, 
Rival the roar of the souls that have fled ! 
Ready, dragoons! Ye are fifty that follow ; 
Burst as a river bursts over its marge! 
Who first can fling his horse into their hollow ? 
On, up and over them! Cavalry, Charge ! 
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SLEDGING TOWARDS THE POLE 


By WALTER WELLMAN 


Commander of the Wellman Arctic Expedition of 1898-1899 
(Concluded from page 143) 
AN EXTRAORDINARY ARCTIC DISASTER—SLEDGING AS A MEANS 
OF REACHING THE POLE—AN ARCTIC NIGHT IN CAMP 


N extraordinary disaster was that 
which overtook my_ sledging 
party in Franz Josef Land. We 

had covered about 140 of the 700 
statute miles which lay between our 
winter quarters and the very top of our 
earth. Then, on March 2oth, I fell 
into a crack in the ice and hurt my 
right leg. It appeared to be a trivial 
injury, and so I kept going; but as a 
matter of fact, it was fatal to the hope 
of reaching the Pole or even of beating 
the record; and as the leg grew worse 
and worse, there was the greatest 
danger that we should go on till at 
least one of us could never return. But 
fate interposed with what at the 
moment seemed a most cruel hand to 
save us from worse things beyond. 
March 22nd was a day of storm from 
the northeast, and we could not make 
the dogs face the blast. By evening 
the wind had died away, but as the 
nights were still pretty dark, we crept 
into our sleeping-bags at six o'clock, 
with orders for breakfast at three in 
the morning and an early start. At 
midnight we were roused by the 
ominous sound ofice crashing against ice, 
accompanied by a slight jarring of the 
frozen crust which lay between us and 
the sea. In an instant all five of us 
were outside the tent. We could see 
nothing. The storm had blown up 
again, and the air was filled with 
drifting snow. Two men were detailed 
to make a reconnaisance, the others 
creeping back into the tent out of the 
blast. But in two or three seconds 


there came another movement of the 
ice; another low, sullen, rumbling 
sound. 

A crack had opened directly under 
our sleeping-bags, and in its_ black 
depths we could hear the waters rush- 
ing and seething. Running out of the 
tent into the darkness, one of us 
stepped into an opening, wetting his 
foot, and no sooner had he withdrawn 
his leg than the crack closed like a 
vice, and with such force that the 
edges of the blocks were ground to 
fragments and the débris was pushed 
up into a quivering ridge. Ten feet 
away lay a dog with his head cut clean 
off by a similar opening and closing of 
the ice upon which he had been sleep- 
ing. How the animal had managed to 
get caught in the trap we could not 
imagine; but there he was, as neatly 
beheaded as if an executioner had done 
the job. The remaining dogs were 
howling dolefully. Some of our 
sledges, with their precious stores, 
were already toppling into the waters 
where the ice had upheaved underneath 
them. Under our feet and all around 
us the ice was shaking and breaking— 
here pushing up, there sinking down— 
and the violently agitated sea was 
spouting through the openings. We 
were caught in an Ice-quake. 

Obviously it was imperative that we 
run away from this convulsed spot as 
quickly as_ possible. But whither 
should we go? In the darkness and 
storm it was impossible to see anything 
around us but the shaking, quaking 
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ice-blocks. I asked Paul and Emil to 
go hunt a sound floe, if such a thing 
remained in the Arctic seas, upon which 
we could take refuge. They instantly 
set out, scrambling over the rolling, 
shaking slabs, and as they disappeared 
in the gloom I said to myself: ‘‘ Well, 
that’s the last I shall ever see of those 
boys.”” Yet Iwas not much concerned 
about it. For some reason, which I 
never expect to understand, I was 
unable to get up more than a sort of 
indifferent interest in what was going 
on. The most acute sensation I had 
was in a thought of how much more 
pleasant it would be back in the snug 
bag, and whether it was really worth 
while to stay out in this bitter wind 
trying to save things. 

In a few moments Paul and Emil 
returned with word that twenty or 
thirty rods away they had found a floe 
which appeared to be sound and safe. 
Then, for the first time, we all began 
to feel as if there was something worth 
hurrying for. Laying hold of a sledge, 
we hastened with it over the quaking 
pleces and across a chasm in which the 
water was running like a mill-race, to 
a place of safety upon the large floe 
beyond. Three trips there and back 
we made, each time finding the chasm 
considerably wider than before. It 
was all we could do to get the third 
sledge over, and when we attempted to 
return for the fourth there was before us 
a river—a mad-rushing, ice-strewn 
current. The spot where our camp 
had stood, and where but a few 
‘moments before we had all been at the 
work of rescue, was in a volcanic state 
of eruption. Masses of ice were gush- 
ing up into the air like flames. The 
brittle blocks were crushing, grinding, 
snarling, biting at one another. The 
sea was rushing wildly through and over 
the débris. From within this swirling 
maelstrom of ice and water came the 
doleful howling of a number of dogs 
whose fastenings we had been unable 
to cut. We stood at the margin of the 


upheaval and listened. The volume of 
cry from the dogs became fainter and 
fainter. Soon it dwindled to the moan 
of a single dog. A second more, and 
there was no sound to be heard save 
the cracking, crunching of the ice, the 
swishing, hissing of the waters. As I 
stood there in the storm by the wreck 
of a great hope I noticed how strangely 
like the roar of a fierce conflagration 
were the mutterings of this polar 
paroxysm. 

Without a word we turned back to 
our rescued sledges, moved them farther 
on, and, as soon as we felt quite secure, 
stopped and put up the tent, to escape 
the force of the wind. While cook 
was preparing coffee and oatmeal we 
made an inventory of our losses. One- 
third of our dogs and all our dog-food 
were missing ; also 300 or 400 pounds 
of bacon and condensed food; bags of 
reserve clothing and footwear ; all our 
ski and our canvas canoe; and, worst 
of all, our basket of instruments. The 
Polar dash was at an end. It would 
be almost like suicide to go on. 

When the light returned and the 
storm had abated, we walked back to 
the place where our camp had been. 
A strange scene lay before us. Where 
our tent had been pitched there were 
now masses of pressed-up ice, rising in 
places thirty feet above the level of the 
sea. The solid crystal sheet, from 
eight to fifteen feet in thickness, had 
been shattered intoa million fragments, 
turned bottom up, block packed on 
block; and in between the elevations 
were pockets of débris—the powdered, 
pulverized detritus produced by these 
titanic forces. Now all was still and 
calm, and where the sea had rushed up 
and formed little pools in the sludge, 
new ice was forming in the thirty- 
degrees-below-zero temperature, and 
all was shining brilliantly in the morn- 
ing sun. Not a trace of sledge, or 
dog, or canoe, or ski, or anything 
whatsoever that had been ours, was 
to be seen in the wreck. Had the 
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strongest ship that was ever built tHE ONLY WAY TO REACH THE POLE 
been caught in this convulsion, it , 

would have been ground into kindling It is only by sledging that any one 
wood, and the kindling wood into mow proposes to reach the North 


powder. Pole. The old idea of an open polar 


‘On March 20th, I fell into a crack in the ice and hurt my right (leg. 
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sea and the navigation of the very 
top of our earth in a’ ship is aban- 
doned. After Andrée’s disastrous at- 
tempt to find a royal aéronautic road 
to the Pole, no one else is likely to try 
that method. The plan of all modern 
Pole-seekers is to get as far north as 
possible with a ship, establish head- 
quarters upon the land, and thence 
make a dash forthe Pole and back 
again with dog-sledges. Nansen varied 
this plan by leaving hisship when she had 
drifted farther north than man had ever 
been before, within 415 statute miles of 
the Pole; and if he had had a supply 
depot in north Franz Josef Land to 
return to, so that he could prudently 
have remained longer in the field, he 
might have made the ninetieth degree. 
‘To march from an outpost in any of 
those far northern lands tothe Pole and 
back is a very large order; but there 
are menof experience who still think it 
can be done. How difficult the task is 
only those who have actually attempted 
itcan know. The popular idea is, that 
the feat may be performed if one only 
will give enough time to it; that he 
should push one depot of supplies out 
beyond another, advancing step by step, 
through a chain of such stations, tillthe 
Pole be' reached. This would all be 
very well if we had the land to work 
upon. If we had land running to the 
Pole from lower latitudes, say the 
eightieth parallel, attainment of that 
objective of man’s adventurous ambi- 
tions would be asimple matter. But we 
haven’t. So far as we know, there 
remains between the most northerly 
land and the Pole about 500 miles of 
sea. It 1s possible to travel over the 
ice which covers this sea, rough and 
shifting as it is; but it is useless to 
establish depots there, for the odds are 
a hundred to one they can never be 
found again. Returning from his 
attempt to reach the Pole, Dr. Nansen 
made no effort to find the ‘‘ Fram,”’ 
because she was drifting to and fro, 
though at no time could she have been 


more than 150 miles from him, and the 
probabilities are that on his southern 
journey he passed within thirty or forty 
miles of her. | 

The season of the year during which 
one can travel over the ice-sheet is 
limited. The winter months are too 
dark, and the summer months—oddly 
enough—are too warm. The _ best 
season is from about the Ist of March 
to the end of May—say a hundred days 
in all. Before March, the sun is far 
below the horizon, and the gloom too 
dense. After May, the snow is too soft 
and sticky, and the ice too much 
broken up. It is true that some travel- 
ing might be done in October and early 
November, after the snow has hardened 
again, and this suggests the plan of 
using the 100 days of spring for reaching 
the Pole, and the autumn for returning 
to headquarters. But it must be 
remembered that, after once leaving the 
land and taking to the sea-ice, no game 
can be had; everything the travelers 
eat, and the fuel for melting ice and 
cooking food, must be carried with 
them. The more they carry the slower 
they must travel. Two pounds a day 1s 
the minimum ration per man, of the 
most approved modern “ condensed”’ 
food. This means 200 pounds per man 
for a journey of 100 days, to say nothing 
of weight of sledges, instruments, tent, 
sleeping-bags, and packing. With the 
help of dogs this much may be carried, 
and the period of absence from land 
may be extended to 125 or even 140 
days, though at first the loads will 
be very heavy. If, however, a party sets 
out upon a journey of nine months’ 
duration, nearly 600 pounds per man 
would represent the minimum load 
simply of food for men alone and 
excluding all other things, among them 
the sustenance of the dogs,— clearly an 
impossible burden. 

So there is nothing for it but a quick 
journey out from the land and back 
again. It makes no difference whether 
the base used be North Greenland. 
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Franz Josef Land, or a ship that has 
drifted into the inner polar sea—it is 
necessarily ‘‘ a dash for the Pole,”” and 
nothing but a dash. It is, practically, 


so organize his party andso arrange his 
weights and his motive power as to be 
able to cover an average of ten miles a 
day, and who can manage to avert all 


Caught in an ice quake. 


a campaign of 100 or 115 days, begin- 
ning inthe midst of the Arctic winter 
and ending at the commencing | of 
summer. The man who can get his 
base established just right; who can 


serious accidents, has the Pole within 
his grasp. 

Ten miles a day, a mile an hour, 
seems very little. But try it once, if 
you want to know how difficult it 1s. 
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Our party was as well organized as any 
party could be. We had the best of 
everything, and not too much of it. 
Simplicity is the first essential of a 
successful sledge trip. Yet work as 
hard as we could, we made an average 
of only six miles a day, about the same 
as Nansen and Johansen had made. Of 
course our loads were the heaviest 
these days, for we were carrying four 
months’ supplies. Each of the five of 
us had a sledge and a team of dogs. 
Much of the road was very rough. The 
previous fall, before the ice had frozen 
- solidly, north-east winds, driving down 
against the land, had smashed the floes 
into a forest of hummocks and ridges. 
Between these elevations there were 
pockets of deep snow. Winding in 
and out, upanddown, over and through 
these obstacles, we made our painful 
way by dint of much lifting, shoving, 
pulling, and an incessant shouting at 
the poor dogs. 


BEHAVIOUR OF THE DOGS ON AN 


ARCTIC JOURNEY 


Without dogs one can do nothing on 
a sledge trip. Reindeer have been sug- 
gested, but they are not equal to dogs 
in rough ice. Horses or ponies have 
been tried, but with indifferent results. 
On a smooth road they are, of course, 
superior to dogs, but amid hummocks 
and pockets they are of little avail. 
Besides, if we had a smooth road, the 
Pole would have been discovered long 
ago. One great advantage in the use 
of dogs is their ability to endure any- 
thing in the way of cold. Fifty below 
zero has no terrors for them. I remem- 
ber one camp we made. It was in 
February, shortly after our start, and 
before the sun had risen. A storm 
came down upon us from off the 
glaciers of the near-by land. We were 
upon a level, snowless stretch of ice, 
and the wind fairly blew us off our 
feet. Only by bracing to leeward with 
a ski-stick could one stand at all. The 


dogs were determined to run with the 
wind, and it was almost more than we 
could do to keep them anywhere near 
the course. Much of the time we had 
to drag dogs, sledges, and all, with the 
icy wind blowing the breath out of our 
bodies. The storm increased in fury, 
and as it was absolutely impossible to 
camp on this smooth, bare ice, we 
looked eagerly for some hummocks or 
ridges where we might make the tent- 
pegs hold, or at least bury them in the 
snow so that they would not be blown 
miles away the moment we let go of 
them. 

Atlast we foundsome small hummocks, 
and stopped to make camp. Usually 
this is the most pleasant of tasks. One 
takes keen delight in preparing for the 
night, and heavenly it seems to crawl 
in out of the wind, and to hear the 
lamp sing as it boils the coffee and the 
soup. But this was a most bitter 
camp-making. It seemed impossible to 
do anything. The air was so filled 
with snow that; we could barely see one 
another. , 

‘“ Make the dogs snug first,” I said, 
‘or they’ll perish.”’ 

So we scooped out a sort of trench, 
and buried the dogs in the snow, and 
then tried to rig up some sort of shelter 
for ourselves. It was not easy. No 
tent could stand in that blast, and so 
we fastened down the ends of the 
canvas, crawled under, boiled some 
coffee, and spread the sleeping-bags. A 
few hours later the violence of the 
storm was moderated, and I looked out 
to see how things were coming on. 
There were the dogs, lying on top 
of the snow, as happy as they could be, 
though a stiff wind was still blowing 
and the temperature was about thirty- 
five degrees below zero. In trying to 
make these dogs comfortable I had 
frozen my nose and my cheeks, and 
some of the men had suffered similar 
trifling frost nips. So after this we 
permitted the dogs to hunt their own 
shelter. It was never too cold for 
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them. Sometimes on breaking camp quarter as much as aman can pull, and 
in the morning we had to dig themout _ he needs about a pound of food per day. 
of snow-drifts; but once a dog has’ or half as muchas the man. But he 
shaken himself vigorously, straightened requires no sleeping-bag or tent, no 


* Winding in and out, up aud down, orer and through =... obstacles, we made our painful way by 


dint of much lifting, shoring, pulling.” 


out his cramped legs, quarrelled with extra clothing and boots, no water has 
one or two of his neighbors, and wagged to be melted for him, he smokes no 
his tail a few times at his master, he is tobacco. Best of all, if he gets hurt, 
ready for business. or becomes ill or exhausted, you don't 

A Siberian dog will pull only a_ have to drag him on the sledge or turn 
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back. You convert him into fresh meat 
for the survivors. That is the economy 
of dog-sledging in these dashes for the 
Pole. Your four-legged comrade drags 
fifty or sixty pounds of load, and he 
carries twenty-five or thirty pounds of 
meat ‘‘on the hoof.’’ But killing these 
faithful fellows who have worked in 
harness by your side, who lick the 
hand that is about to smite them, 
and look up into the murderer's 
eves with true dog trustfulness, was the 
bitterest of all the bitter things one 
had to do. We killed only half a 
dozen, using a rifle, and did the job 
a little way from camp, behind a 
hummock, in a sneaking sort of way, 
as if we were ashamed of it, as we 
were. 

Good boys, those dogs. I became 
very fond of my team, rogues though 
they were, some of them. Dogs name 
themselves, and mine bore the cogno- 
mens of ‘‘ The Deacon,” ‘ The 
Dandy,” ‘“‘ The Assassin” (the latter 
had killed only half a dozen of his 
brethren the previous winter), ‘‘ The 
Lady,” ‘‘ The Fox,” ‘‘ The Judge,” and 
“The Sport.”’ ‘‘ The Assassin ’’ was 
the leader, and a noble draft dog he 
was. He pulled just like a mule. Huis 
only fault was that he wanted to be 
at the head of the whole procession 
all the time. If put behind another 
sledge he would not ‘ track,” but cut 
crosslots at every turn of the trail. 
He broke two sledges in this way in 
the rough ice, to say nothing of 
some of my good resolutions. I tried 


to discipline him by putting him back 


among the team; but he felt the 
disgrace, and wouldn’t pull at all, so 
I had to make him leader again. With 
all their mean tricks, I loved these 
dogs. You see, I had to work right 
alongside them, with a harness over 
my shoulders. On good ice the dogs 
would pull the load, but whenever 
the sledge stuck in a rough place 
or a pocket of deep snow—and this was 
once in three or five minutes—I had to 


keep it going, or start it, if it stopped. 
The dogs would pull only when they 
felt motion behind them. They had a 
shy way, too, of watching me out of 
the corners of their eyes, and when the 
sledge dragged a little hard and they 
saw I was not pulling, they stopped 
short, as much as to say: ‘‘ How do 
you expect to get along if you don’t do 
your share of the pulling?”’ But I fooled 
them by pretending to be working very 
hard when actually I was not moving 
ten pounds. At every stop they got 
even with me by twisting themselves up 
into knots, tangling their trace lines in 
the most hopeless way, and then lying 
down to rest, while I, with frost- 
nipped fingers and such patience as 
I could command, straightened things 
out. 

But there were compensations for 
all these annoyances in the fine way 
the beasts worked. It was not neces- 
sary to beat them, and whipping or 
beating was not allowed on this trip. 
It was wonderful what we could do 
with these dogs by talking cheerily to 
them. They didn’t know what we said 
to them, but they were as keen to scent 
the tone in which we said it as they 
were to smell a bear or a seal. When 
we were blue and talked snappishly or 
petulantly to them, they became dis- 
couraged too, and didn’t work half so 
well. Brace up and sing to them, and 
call them “old boy,” and put a jolly 
ring in your voice, and they would 
pull their legs off for you. All but 
‘*The Fox’’—he was a born shirker. 
He used to go lame all of a sudden, so 
that he couldn’t pull; and at first I 
sympathized a good deal with him and 
called him pet names. Then I dis- 
covered that he was shamming and 
that a gentle touch with the end of mv 
ski-stick served to cure his lameness in 
a jiffy. But the habit of going lame 
when he became tired he never got 
over, and for months he tried two or 
three times a day to deceive us, always 
with the same result. 
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** Supper is ready, and this brings in the only glorious hour of the day.” 


cold is not the worst—that is, directly: 
seine teriay so far as actually feeling cold was con- 
; cerned, we had no trouble, and a few 

Of course we had our fair share of frost-bites didn’t count. Hardest to 
suffering on this sledge journey. The endure was the indirect effect of the 


THE ARCTIC TRAVELLER’S GREATEST 
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cold, coupled with the absence of a fire 
to dry things. 

The camping hour arrives. You have 
been working hard all day, pulling and 
tugging, in a temperature ranging from 
twenty-five to forty-five degrees below 
zero, and perhaps with a rice cool wind 
blowing from thenorth. Outside you are 
a mass of frost, and inside your skin is 
wet with perspiration. Be careful in 
pitching the tent that you do not leave 
your mittens off more than a few 
seconds, or you will not only freeze 
your fingers, but find the mittens frozen 
so hard you can’t get them on again. 
The best way is to put them inside 
your jacket till you want them. When 
the tent 1s pitched, one man goes to cut 


fresh ice—ice, that is, at the top of the’ 


hummocks, fifteen or eighteen feet 
above the sea—and break it up fine for 
melting over the petroleum-gas lamp. 
This is the only way to get water, and 
it is not an easy way, for the ice is 
almost as hard as a rock. Another 
man feeds the hungry dogs their meager 
rations of frozen meat. Poor beasts, 
it is a small bit, and 1s swallowed at a 
single gulp, and then nothing more 
than snow for them to eat till the next 
night. It makes one very sad to see 
the hungry fellows sitting about watch- 
ing with wide eyes their busy masters, 
and wagging their tails in expectancy 
of a crumb ortwo. But it is a hard 
life for both man and beast, and rations 
must be strictly adhered to, no matter 
how many good dogs go to sleep in the 
snow with empty stomachs. They’ll 
jump into their work all right in the 
morning, just the same. 

Two men get the big sleeping-bag 
off the sledge and carry it into the tent. 
There they try to unroll it. Half an 
hour of tugging, yanking, pounding is 
needed to accomplish this feat, so fast 
is it frozen from the moisture of the 
previous night’s use. When it is spread 
flat in the snow, we begin getting in. 
Preliminary to this we beat and scrape 
some of the snow and frost off one 


another’s clothing, but it is impossible 
to get it all off. The remainder goes 
into the bag with us. We don’t take 
off any clothing, not even our mocca- 
sins or our hats. Yes, we do take off 
our reindeer-skin shoes, but it is only 
for the purpose of turning them inside 
out that they may the better dry during 
the night, and that we may take out 
the senne grass or hay which we have 
worn in them to absorb the moisture 
and keep the feet dry. The art of 
keeping warm feet is to keep dry feet, 
and three or four pairs of woolen stock- 
ings and a nicely packed bunch of this 
hay work toa charm. Whatever else 
we got in this excursion, we did not 
get cold feet. Scattered out to freeze, 
the hay can be shaken entirely free of 
frost next morning, and so will be 
fairly dry to put on again. But what 
a jobit isto turn these frozen moccasins 
night and morning with our frost- 
nipped, tender fingers! More than 
once have I seen a big, brave fellow 
shedding tears and swearing while at 
this job—it hurt so. 

We start kicking our way into the 
sleeping-bag. It is frosty, icy, hard in 
there, and it takes a lot of kicking and 
shoving to straighten it out and work 
our way well down in. By the time 
this is done supper is ready, and this 
brings in the only glorious hour of the 
day. Hot soup, hot coffee, biscuits, 
cheese ; bacon, sometimes raw, some- 
times boiled in the soup; oatmeal 
porridge ; a nice chunk of butter, hard 
as a rock, but it tastes good in the 
coffee; and a big drink of ice-water, 
when we are lucky enough to have any 
water left over. If there isn’t any left 
over we go thirsty, as we can’t afford 
to use more oil. We sit up in the bag 
like birdlings in a nest, and eat this 
supper with voracious appetites, and 
with mittens on our fingess. The 
steam is converted into frost, and the 
white particles fall all over us; but we 
don’t mind that as long as there is 
anything to eat. The saddest moment 
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is when everything is gone and the 
ration exhausted. 

Then a pipe for consolation—a pipe, 
and the pleasant task of writing up 
one’s journal in a temperature of seventy 
degrees or more below freezing. There 
was once atime when I didn’t believe 
it possible for a man to write two or 
three hundred words in half an hour 
in such cold, with bare hands; but now 
I know it can be done, and, what is 
more surprising, the man can actually 
read what he has written. 

The next thing is to push one’s self 
all the way down into the now fairly 
well thawed-out sleeping-bag; pull up 
the flap and button it tight, and get 
snuggled for the night. All this is 
easier said than done. The pre- 
dominant idea of comfort 1n a sleeping- 
bag prevailing among my Norwegian 
comrades was to slide down somewhere 
near the bottom and telescope them- 
selves together: but I had always to 
have a smell of fresh air, no matter 
how cold it was. There were four of 
us In one bag, and none of us was 
small, and we had to le “ spoon- 
fashion.”’” When one turned over, all 
had to turn. As we were packed in 
like Smyrna figs in a box, and as I 
occupied one edge of the bag, where 
the cover-lid was drawn down over me 
as tight as a drum-head, it sometimes 
took me a quarter of an hour to turn 
over. It was quite an athletic feat, 
but it had its advantage in that it 
helped one to warm up. The effort to 


turn about-face usually started per- 
spiration, though the jacket I wore was 
so stiff with frost that on first getting 
into bed it was difficult to bend the 
arms. We always wore our mittens 
in bed, at least during the first part of 
the night, when we were struggling to 
get our blankets straightened out. 
These were like pieces of sheet-metal 
to start with: but the heat of our 
bodies and the persistent bending and 
breaking of them finally licked them 
intoshape. Surprising, this body heat 
of a vigorous man! In the course of 
a couple of hours it thawed most of 
our clothing into wet compresses. 
made the blankets limp and _ soggy. 
and even softened parts of the sleeping- 
bag itself. Something like a hundred 
minutes after buttoning the flaps down 
over our heads we found ourselves 
lying with pools of water under our 
bodies, while frost still adhered to our 
trousers. [By this time two or three cf 
my Norwegian bed-fellows were snor- 
ing like threshing-machines, trolley-cars. 
boiler-shops, and batteries of artillery. 
Then, generally, without much loss of 
time, I suppose I joined in the chorus. 
All these and countless other annoy- 
ances are small matters when once you 
get accustomed to them and as long as 
one 1s in full possession of his health 
and strength. But I cannot con- 
sclentiously recommend an Arctic tent 
as a hospital, nor a dog-sledge in rough 
ice and bad weather as an ambulance. 


CH 
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By ANNIE 


T was not her first love. She had 
| loved before, but never in this 
way. She looked with a certain 
pitying scorn on the fleeting attach- 
ments of two years, a year, six months 
ago. ‘‘I was very young then,” she 
thought, looking up through the apple- 
blossom tree under which she lay. 

She was ten years old now. Ten 
just the day before the day before 
vesterday. | And day before yester- 
d2y was the first time she had seen 
her. It had cost her a great deal to 
so to school that day. It was her 
birthday, and the sun shone. But she 
had gone. Things are very hard at 
times, but now how glad, how glad she 
was ! 

Now, lying under the apple-blossoms, 
she made a great resolve. She would 
never catch on sleighs again. Suppos- 
ing it had been winter, and a sleigh 
had come by and she had caught on, 
and she had seen her! Qh, perhaps 
she had seen; perhaps that was 
the reason why she had not even 
looked at her in school yet. Solemn 
tears came to hereyes. ‘‘I will wash 
the dishes every day, every day, with- 
out being asked,” she thought. 

If her legs were only thin! She had 
such lovely thin legs. And blue eyes, 
truly blue, instead of all sorts of colors 
mixed up. And her hair was long and 
braided, and had a little point at the 
end instead of twisting up and rump- 
ling up, especially in church, until you 
were simply obliged to take your hat off 
or suffocate. 

Perhaps sie would have spoken that 
very morning if her hair had been 
different. No one understood. No 
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one cared. She had not seen her 
for two days, and just that morn- 
ing she was looking in the glass 
to see if she had not changed at 
all, or grown very pale, when her 
mother began to twist the end of her 
braid around and around, and there it 
was all turned upagain. No one under- 
stood: no one in the whole world— 
except God. Hemust. How nearthe 
blue sky seemed beyond the apple 
blossoms! 

Suddenly she saw her brother come 
out on the piazza, look around, and 
then steal softly back of the house. 
*He’s after my things,’ and she 
sprang up and after him; but she 
stopped in the midst of her run, hesi- 
tated, turned back, and then ran 
eagerly after him again. ‘I'll show 
him where I’ve hid the treasure, and 
I'll let him have my bower up in the 
tree,” she thought. She ran on, 
tripped, and tore her dress. Her 
brother saw her coming, and fled pre- 
cipitately over the fence. Then she 
leaned her head against a tree and 
looked down at her torn dress, and a 
great wave of sadness came over her. 
Mother will scold, too, I suppose. 
No one knows how changed I am. 
I am going to die pretty soon, | 
think.”’ 

The next day she went early to 
school and laid an armful of.apple- 
blossoms on ser desk. Then she 
crept softly out and lingered at the 
school gate, watching. But when sic 
came near, walking quite slowly—not 
running at all, in fact,or even skipping 
—with her ‘ geography” under her 
arm; with her truly blue cyes: with 
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her hair which did not rumple or twist, 
but which ended in a little point ; with 
her thin legs; the little girl’s courage 
failed. She turned back, and walked 
slowly up the school walk. Her heart 
beat fast. ‘‘ Maybe she'll catch up and 
speak to me.”” But she came up the 
walk behind, not even trying to step 
over all the cracks. ‘‘ Maybe she'll fall 
down and break her leg, and I’ll have 
to go for the doctor.” But no; it did 
not seem to occur to /icr even to see 
how many steps she could jump up. 
The little girl hid herself behind the 
cloak-room door, and watched through 
the chink to see if she would see the 
apple-blossoms. Her desk was covered 
with them, so she broke off several 
twigs all pink and white, and taking up 
the others, threw them from the 
window. There were too many. She 
would have had no place to write on. 
‘‘ They were just common things. I’d 
ought to have brought lilies or roses or 
something lovely,’’ moaned the little 
girl in the cloak-room. She did not 
venture in until the otherscame. Then 
she saw that she had pinned the apple- 
blossom twigs on her dress. 

She wouldn’t have pinned them on if 
she had minded their being so com- 
mon! How beautiful the world was! 
How could anyone ever be bad! How 
good God was! She couldn’t have 
minded it! Passing fer desk she 
looked right at ser, and said softly, 
‘Thank you.’ Then she rushed on, 
her heart beating. 

But at her own desk, from where she 
could see the thin legs coming down 
below the seat, and above, the lovely 
braid, all but the little point, her heart 
sank. She realised now how the de- 
formed man in her street felt. ‘‘ Why 
does God make some people so nice and 
some so horrid?” she thought in 
despair. At recess, however, she was 
obliged to pass her desk often. At last 
the bell struck, and as she went to her 
seat she said to her: 

* Hello!” 


‘“ Hello!’ said the other little girl. 
The next day they became intimate 


friends. The new scholar’s name was 
Rosalie. The little girl was not sur- 
prised. She had known from the be- 


ginning it must be that—that or Violet. 
Her own was only Jessie. 

There was another girl of the same 
age, whose name was Lilian. These 
three used to walk home together, arm- 
in-arm, talking very fast, and quite 
oblivious of the ordinary human being, 
except when he, by chance, plucked up 
courage to beg to be permitted to pass. 
They had the power of seeing who it 
was without looking or pausing, and 
overheard his request, granted it 
graciously, or swept past in a rush of 
indignation, in accordance with some 
delicate mind-process. 

Rosalie and Lilian lived on adjacent 
streets, Jessie further on, so they sepa- 
rated one by one. One day Jessie asked 
Rosalie to walk on to the next corner. 
She did it. Then Jessie walked back 
again. That could not happen often, how- 
ever, for Rosalie’s mother had said she 
must come straight home from school. 

Some people were so different from 
other people. Rosalie was never bad, 
never! Lilian was lovely, too, though 
she sometimes did things. And some 
people were so bad. They didn’t mean 
to be, but it just came. Rosalie really 
liked to put on her best clothes. It was 
true, she did. And they must have been 
just as uncomfortable as other people’s. 

The little girl looked up at the trees 
over-head with their fresh little green 
leaves, and the blue sky beyond. A 
song she had heard one day at the 
Sunday school came tohermind. She 
could remember only detached lines, 
and she hummed them as she went : 


“Yield not to temptation, 
For yielding is sin.” 


Rosalie didn’t. 


“Fach victory will help you 
Some other to win. 

Strive manfully onward, 
Dark passions subdue—” 
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The sunlight danced among the 
little green leaves, but the little girl 
did not notice it. Looking up beyond, 
she repeated, absorbed in determina- 
tion : 

“ Dark passions subdue.” 


A boy whistled to her from across 
the street, but she did not hear him. 
She looked around with grave eyes. 
Near her was a half-built house, with a 
quantity of waste wood lying around it. 
Suddenly Jessie sprang toward it and 
began to gather a big bundle, as much 
as she could carry. She was obliged 
to lay her books down, and forgot them 
as she trudged away. ‘I'll take it to 
the Poor Woman across the bridge,”’ 
she thought. ‘The load grew very 
heavy, and her heart filled with solemn 
joy. ‘‘ Dark passions subdue,” she sang 
softly to herself. 

The load grew heavier. The world 
was very sad. There was this Poor 
Woman. Then the deformed man. 
And all the bad people. ‘‘I must be 
cheerful, though,” she thought. ‘‘ She 
would be.”’ 

There was no one in sight at the 
Poor Woman’s house. Jegsie laid her 
bundle down at the door very softly, 
and then ran away as fast as she could, 
her shoes clattering on the loose board 
sidewalk as she ran. When_ she 
stopped, out of breath, the whole world 
was glowing in a golden mist. Nothing 
was quite clear before her eyes, not the 
flowers, nor the trees with their little 
leaves, not even the blue sky. She had 
never been so happy before. ‘‘ Rosalie, 
Rosalie, Rosalie,” she sang as she 
skipped along. Then, as she came 
near her home, a feeling of solemn 
responsibility came over her. “I'll 
make Tom learn that song, too,”’ she 
said; and she repeated it, looking up 
at the sky: 


“ Dark passions subdue.” 


The days slipped past. The three 
girls had been intimate friends four 
weeks. Rosalie and Lilian studied 


their geography together; Jessie lived 
too far away. They knew each other’s 
inmost souls, and were closely united 
by a common passion for the teacher. 
They invented’a cipher, the explanation 
of which each kept hidden away in the 
most secret part of her desk. It worked 
beautifully, tor each one was permitted 
to add a new sign whenever it seemed 
necessary. Then they would read the 
accumulated notes on the way from 
school, and laugh, and it made the 
other girls simply wild. They likewise 
gathered large thorns, and swore to 
prick their fingers and write all very 
important notes in their blood. These 
notes were to be kept forever. How- 
ever, an insurmountable difficulty 
presented itself—the pricking hurt. 
So a bottle of red ink was substituted. 

It was in black ink, however, that a 
note was written by the little girl one 
morning. The name was signed in 
blood, and a rose was thrust through 
the middle of the note. The contents 
were as follows :— 


“T can come and study geography this 
afternoon.” 


Rosalie read it, and passed it over to 
Lilian when Jessie did not see. They 
looked at each other a minute, without 
speaking, and then Rosalie wrote in 
answer : 

‘““We aren't going to study this after- 
noon.” 

We plan and arrange for everything, 
and then nothing comes of it. Life is 
bitterly hard. Perhaps God means 
that we shall be very unhappy most of 
the time, so that we shall get to be good 
sooner. 

But the next day Rosalie wrote a 
note in cipher saying that she could 
come over after school. That day the 
world took hands with Jessie, and 
danced with her along the way. 

A week later she said again that she 
could come over and study geography. 
Lilian looked at Rosalie. ‘‘ We don’t 
study together any more,” she said to 
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Jessie. *f Didn't you know ?”’ In fact, 
it was arithmetic they studied together 
now. 

The next day Rosalie stayed after 
school to help the teacher.  ‘‘ She's 
always doing something _ lovely,” 
thought Jessie. She looked around for 


The next day they all walked home 
tegether, arm-in-arm; but the next, 
Lilian had to stay to arrange her books. 
Rosalie waited for her. ‘* Don't you 
wait,’ she said to Jessie. ‘‘ Two don’t 
need to, and I will.” The next day 
Rosalie forgot something, and went back 


“We're tired of you always hanging around.” 


Lilian, but could not see her. She 
walked down the path very, very slowly, 
hoping Rosalie would catch up. Then 
she waited at the gate, but Rosalie did 
not come. 

* She’ll be very pale to-morrow,” 
thought Jessie, lost in wistful admira- 
tion, as she at last turned away 
alone. 


to look for it. The other two waited for 
a while at the gate, then Lilian went 
back to look for Rosalie. Jessie 
waited longer, then she went to look, 
but there was no one in the building— 
not in the recitation-rooms—not in the 
cloak-rooms—not even behind the doors. 

For a week after that they all walked 
home together, arm-in-arm, discussing 
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‘“‘standings”’ and other little girls’ hair, 
and deciphering letters, oblivious as 
ever of the intruding wayfarer. After 
that Rosalie stayed after school every 
day. At first Lilian did not wait. 
Then she did. 

A sense of great unworthiness 
deepened each day in Jessie as she 
went down the walk alone. ‘ She was 
so lovely, I fear I forgot to be good.” 
Through the tears in her eyes she saw 
her before her in all her unapproach- 
able perfection. The truly blue eyes, 
‘ue braid with the little point, the thin 
legs—she had seen all these things from 
the first. But it was not until they 
became intimate friends that she had 
understood what she really was. 

But it was almost more than human 
strength could bear, walking home 


alone. One day she waited behind the 
school until they had come out 
together. Then she ran across the 


fields and came up to Rosalie alone 
near her home. ‘ Rosalie!’’ she called 


out. Rosalie did not seem to hear. 
‘*Rosalie!*’ Rosalie turned and waited 
for her. 

“Don’t you like me-any more, 


Rosalie ?”’ cried the little girl. 

‘* We're tired of you always hanging 
round,” said Rosalie. 

The little girl turned back. She 
sobbed as she ran. ‘ She might have 
told me so before! She might have 
told me so before!” 

Whether it was three weeks or three 
years that now passed is a matter of 
slight importance. But it was a very, 


.she asked in a_ whisper, 


very long time. Sorrow ages a person, 
and she was quite changed. Sometimes 
she forgot all when she was reading or 
playing ball, but later she remembered 
again. At night she always remem- 
bered. One night she could not sleep. 
Every now and then she would get up 
and look out of the window to see 
if it was not morning, until at last 
about ten o’clock she cried herself to 
sleep. 

But the last day of school came. The 
‘“standings”’ were read aloud. Rosalie 
stood first, Jessie second, and Lilian 
third in the grade. Fora moment the 
world grew bright again. Then she 
saw Rosalie and Lilian sitting in the 
same seat, comparing ‘‘ standings.” 

School was over and a very long time 
passed. One day Jessie was walking 
along the street when she heard some 
one running behind her. She turned 
and saw Rosalie. Rosalie had a bunch 
of flowers in her hand. 

“Don’t you want one?” she asked. 
Jessie took it, and they walked side by 
side. After a minute Jessie turned to 
her. ‘* Can you ever forgive me?’’ 
her lips 
trembling. 

Rosalie was deeply moved. She 
threw her arms around Jessie and 
kissed her. ‘‘Of courseI can,’ she cried. 

They walked on with their arms 
around each other’s waists. Jessie did 
not speak. There are no words for 
such things. For she knew now that 
they were intimate friends forever. 
Forever and ever. 


THE 
By EY Hocen: 


HORSE-THIEF 


WITH PICTURES BY H. R. POORE 


HOW THE LIVE-STOCK EXPERT AND HIS PARTNER CAME TO 
LEAVE MONTANA 


OU may see Dick Wilson almost 
Y any day at the Union Stock 
Yards. Every morning’ he 
climbs up on the fence near the car 
tracks, and sits looking out over the 
tossing sea of heads and horns and 
manes. You might mark the _ horse- 
man in his attitude, for he sits the fence 
astride, as though he feared it might 
begin to pitch. As to his being a horse- 
thief, he does not look the part. He 
wears a “hard hat,” and not a wide 
sombrero. His mustache is not dark 
and sweeping, but, on the contrary, 
stubby and hay-colored. His eye is 
not dark, furtive, and evasive; but 
open, blue, and direct. You would not 
call him a. horse-thief, if only for the 


reason that you would feel sure he 
might resent with a certain asperity 
any suggestion to that effect. 

Dick Wilson, in the language of the 
yards, ‘‘ knows his business,”’ and he is 
one of the most valued inspectors 
stationed there in the interests of the 
Western live-stock associations. These 
men of the yards are deeply versed in 
occult science. The buyer of hogs can 
place his hands upon the fair round 
back of any given swine, and forthwith 
tell you from what State it came, and 
whether it was fed upon corn or 
acorns. The inspector of horses. and 
cattle can tell by a look at a roughened 
blotch of hair upon an animal's hide 
from what far-off chain of foot-hills 
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and coulees it has come; for the map 
of the West, and the registered brands 
thereof, are written deeply upon his 
mind. The brands are the signs manual 
of the Medes and Persians; and if 
there are chirographic irregularities 
upon the parchment of a cow, who 
should’ be so quick to note and trace 
them as he who has in his time been 
Mede and Persian? Dick Wilson is 
now an inspector because he once was 
horse-thief. He is also one because he 
is perfectly honest. Your Kentucky 
single-footer would be quite safe with 
him; and so would your wife and 
family, your gold, your jewels. He 
would not steal, and every one knows 
that he would not. That is one of the 
facts which give additional interest to 
his own story regarding certain incidents 
of his earlier life. 

‘““The.only way to do, when you are 
running off a bunch of horses,’’ said he, 
as he sat upon his fence one morning, 
‘‘is to start "em good an’ fast, an’ keep 
‘em a-goin’. You ride just as far as 
you can, all that day an’ all that night; 
ride till you can’t goany further. Then 
git up an’ ride twenty miles further 
vet. The fellers that’s a-follerin’ you 
will stop short of that last twenty miles, 
an’ that’s where you git your start. Of 
course, they've got a good deal of in- 
terest in them horses, an’ in you, but 
they ain’t got near as much as you 
have. 

‘¢ The time me an’ Jim Mulhally run 
off the bunch I was tellin’ about, we 
was broke, an’ had to make a raise. 
We figgered around quite a while be- 
fore we decided where to start in. Of 
course, you've got to know where to 
start, and where you allow to come out. 
In them days there wasn't much wire 
fences. an’ you could ride most any- 


wheres. The grangers hadn’t come in 
much yet. 
‘*Now, nobody but a_horse-thief 


would just take the first bunch of 
horses he come acrost. Of course, Jim 
an’ me, we didn’t want to take no horses 
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from anybody that needed them. But 
we finally located a new horse ranch up 
in Montanny, run by a couple of tender- 
feet from Boston. Them fellers had a 
heap more horses than they needed, an’ 
money that was scandalous. They was 
breedin’ hackneys, or roadsters, or 
something of that sort, out in Mon- 
tanny, allowin’ they could sell ’em 
plenty down East. I reckon some of 
them horses was roadsters, too, before 
we got through with ’em. 

“There was really four of us that 
started on this trip, me an’ Jim an’ 
Bill Waters an’ Willie Anderson. Of 
course, we didn't act like fools, an’ just 
go in there for a few days, an’ then 
disappear, through aact of Providence, 
about the same time some feller’s horses 
was a-disappearin’ too. We was in 
that little town several weeks, an’ Jim, 
he got hisself put up to be elected 
county assessor. We never did wait 
for the election, but we was leadin’ 
citizens while we stayed there. 

**T don’t know how it is, but some 
way it seems like a feller may be square, 
an’ all right, an’ look like he has plenty 
of sense, yet every once in a while he’ll 
turn loose an’ do some fool thing or other 
that’ll spoil every single chance: he’s 
got. It was a good deal that way with 
us. Just along about the time we 
allowed we’d made our start on our 
trip, why, we fellers, all four of us, we 
got to foolin’ around down at the 
saloon one day, an’ we wound up by 
gittin’ some elevated, right when we’d 
ort to been sober as judges, every one 
of us. They was a sort of theayter 
just started in that town, an’ the people 
was mighty proud of this here theayter, 
an’ had just got in a right strong actor 
outfit for to open up the place. These 
here folks, they had just come into 
town, an’ they was a-goin’ to start up 
that very night. It was us four leadin’ 
citizens that kep the openin’ from 
comin’ off, an’ I don’t think we done 
right. Really, it was mostly the fault 
of Jim. He allowed he was assessor, 
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or was due to be right soon, an’ so he 
had some privileges. He allowed it 
would be about right for us to go up 


back of the stage an’ git the clothes of 


them actor folks, they not havin’ come 
down to the theayter yet that night for 
to begin actin’. We done so. 


dress up, but we each tied a bunch of 
them fancy clothes behind our saddles, 
some men’s clothes, an’ maybe some 
women's. We wasn’t very particular. 
“We all rid out in the country a 
little ways, an’ come together to sort of 
figger it over. Jim he said that if we 


* The sight of the dust risin’ in the moonlight, an’ the sound of the feet of so many horses, put me in 
mind of a stampede of cows.”’ 


‘“I suppose maybe it was all right 
for Jim to dress up in them clothes, but 
I thought at the time he looked right 
singular as he rid down the street in the 
moonlight. We other fellers didn’t 


ee? © 
free 


was goin’ to run off a bunch of horses. 
we might as well begin that night as 
any time, for we never would be fixed 
up any better than we was then. He 
said we could go disguised. ! 
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reckon maybe he’d read about such 
things somewhere; or it might have 
been just one of his jokes. He said he 
didn’t believe they’d elect him assessor 
now, anyhow. They ain’t so particular 
out there as they are here; but I never 
did think a county assessor, even in a 
cow town, ort to ride down the public 
street with a sort of gauze frill stickin’ 
out around his saddle, an’ a pair o’ 
imitation wings growin’ out of his back. 
‘Look at me,’ says Jim; ‘I’m Cupid. 
An’ I allow I’m about the d—dest best 
Cupid that ever hit this range.’ That 
ain’t no way for an assessor to act, even 
allowin’ Cupid ort to wear long-shanked 
spurs. 

** Well, we rounded up the bunch we 
was after, somewhere long about mid- 
night. They was 214 head in all, 
though some of ’em was mares an’ 
colts we didn’t have time to cut out. 
We headed ’em south, an’ away we 
went, a-jumpin’ an’ a-flyin’. You talk 
about cavalry! I jolly, I can see that 
now!”’ Dick half leaned forward and 
his hand gripped the fence rail. 

‘*It was right bright moonlight when 
we started, an’ we could see the whole 
bunch clear as day. Off on our right 
was the big mountains standin’ up, 
white an’ sort of solemn-like. You 
know how them mountains makes a 
feller feel. Why, a feller couldn’t 


do a low-down thing’ while the 
mountains was a-keepin’ tab on 
him! We was just east of the foot- 


hills, in a wide sort of valley, an’ the 
way we laid out to go was right down 
that valley, south of the Bearpaws, an’ 
on across to the Bighorn Basin, where 
we thought we knew about what to do 
with our stock. We was ina hurry, of 
course, an’ we had plenty to keep us 
busy. Willie an’ Bill they kep ’em 
comin’ from behind, an’ Jim an’ me 
bunched 'em close an’ kep ‘em straigh- 
tened out in front. 

‘‘ The sight of the dust risin’ in the 
moonlight, an’ the sound of the feet of 
so many horses, put me in mind of a 


stampede of cows. Every once in a 
while I could hear Willie an’ Bill give 
a yell, an’ then Jim would answer, an’ 
I would see him edge a little further 
front at his end of the herd. I could 
always see him easy, on account of the 
light clothes he had on. He come 
over to me durin’ the night, an’ he says 
to me, ‘ Press where you see my white 
wings shine amid the thick of war!’ 
Then he laughed. He was a funny sort 
of fellow; but he was a straight-up 
rider. 

‘‘T’m tellin’ you we only hit the trail 
in the high places that night. Along 
about daybreak the horses began to 
tire a little. Willie an’ Bill wanted to 
turn out an’ sleep a while, but me an’ 
Jim knew that wouldn’t do. We all 
roped fresh horses an’ changed saddles, 
an’ kep the bunch goin’ till noon. 
Some of the colts had dropped out 
before that, an’ a good many of the 
mares was hard to handle, but we 
must have had near 200 head left. We 
kep pushin’ er on, fast as they could go, 
for we was afraid some of them folks 
back to the town might be lookin’ for 
their candidate for assessor, an’ we 
knew they’d more’n likely be touchy 
about our breakin’ up the show. We 
didn’t stop till night. Then we rested 
about a hour, on a little creek bottom, 
where they was some feed. Jim was still 
stickin’ to his actorclothes. Hesaid he 
liked “em. ‘They don’t hamper the fore- 
movement o’ my manly form,’ says he. 

‘“ All night we kep movin’, though 
we was all pretty tired by now. The 
fellers up there did foller us, we heard 
afterwards, but they never got beyond 
our first camp. We rid all the next 
mornin’, too, till we come to a big basin 
that used to be called Squaw Flats. 

“The last time we was in there, 
three years before, there wasn’t a 
granger within a thousand miles of 
there; but now, what do you think? 
Some fool land company or other had 
planted a colony of Norwegiens in 
there. An’ blame me, if they hadn't 
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‘** We come out on to the flat a-whoopin’ and a-goin’. 


put up houses an’ started ranches; an’ 
right at the time we struck in there, 
they was a-holdin’ some sort of a 
doin’s they called a hay festival. I 
don’t understand all about them foreign 
customs, but them folks, they had 
several loads of hay drawn up in line, 
an’ they probable elected the _best- 
lookin’ gal in the outfit for to be the 
hay queen, or somethin’ of that sort. 
They was a mighty homely-lookin’ set 
of women, anyhow. 

‘We left Willie an’ Bill a ways back 
to hold our herd in some coulees out of 
sight, an’ Jim an’ me werid in among 
the foreigners tu see what was goin’ on. 
Jim was riled at seein’ this granger 
outfit in there. He rid up alongside 
the men folks an’ allowed that he was 
the only legitimate queen o’ the May 
then an’ there present on the Squaw 
Flats. ‘I wouldn't say this if I didn’t 
have the wings to back it,’ says he, ‘ but 


We stampeded the hay festival!” 


I shorely must insist I’m a heap lovelier 
‘n any one o’ these moharries here.’ 
An’ he gives his wings a flip, to make 
‘em show up good. They wasn’t one of 
them fellers denied it. They looked 
some suspicious at his clothes. I reckon 
they didn’t understand our customs 
any more’n we did their’n. One of 
them men folks, a old-lookin’ sort of 
feller, with pink whiskers, he says to his 
old woman, says he, ‘ Mary, I tank way 
badder go back to Duloot !’ 

‘We tried to sell them fellers some 
horses, but they wouldn’t buy none, 
an’ they didn’t seem to understand 
nothin’. We got out of ’em at last 
that they had come in from the new 
railroad ; which was news to us. 
We hadn’t heard of any railroad up in 
there. It was that line up from 
Newbraska. That settled us. ‘By 
Jinks,’ says Jim, ‘I'll bet a hundred 
dollars they'll telegraph down the trail, 
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an’ we got to cross this here new 
road!’ An’ that was just what did 
happen, too. It was a_ low-down 
thing to do, that telegraphin’, an’ 
that was one of the reasons we left 
that country. We see a honest man 
couldn’t hardly make a livin’ there any 
more. 


** But you two fellers, if I was you, I'd just take the train out to-night. 


‘We, that is, me an’ Jim, we rid 
back from the hay festival to where 
Willie an’ Bill was a-holdin’ the herd. 
We knew it wasa rather ticklish place 
we was in, an’ it was goin’ to take hard 
ridin’ to get out. Bill he was sort of 
sick,and near played out, and Willie 
he allowed he could’n leave Bill. They 
was sort of partners, same as me an’ 
Jim. We saw we'd have to split up 
here, for Bill couldn't ride so hard as 


we'd likely have to. We _ hadn't 
figgered on ever goin’ much further 
than right where we was then. Jim 
fixed it up. He said: 

‘** T’ll tell you how to do this. These 
Swedes haven’t seen you boys yet at 
all. Now, we'll start the herd full pelt 
and cross the flat right by their d—d 


You needn't mention meetin’ me.”’ 


hay outfit. You an’ Bill, you come on 
after us, a-chasin’ us and a-shootin’, 
like you was tryin’ to catch us. When 
you get to the Swedes, you pull up, an’ 
tell em we are two horse-thieves that’s 
run off a big bunch from up country, 
an’ that you've been follerin’ us for 
three days. It'll take that outfit about 
ten hours to get it through their heads, 
and that'll giveussomechance. You two 
fellows stop here, then, and do just the 
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best you can. 
never a-goin’ to stop. 

** We done it in that way. We come 
out onto the flat a-whoopin’ an a-goin’, 
Willie an’ Bill behind, a-shootin’ and 
yellin’, like they was crazy to catch 
up with us. We stampeded the hay 
festival. Jim an’ me didn’t stop to learn 
how it all come out, but we learned 
later that Willie and Bill took the first 
train as soon as they found the new 
railroad, an’ got out to Omaha all right. 

‘‘Jim an’ me we traveled a day an’ 
night from Squaw Flats, an’ then we 
crossed the new railroad in the night, 
an’ headed south-west, square for the 
Red Desert of Wyomin’. Then it was 
a good deal like a dream, for that was 
the awfullest ride I ever had in all my 
life. Our horses died all along the 
trail, one after another, an’ all they 
could do was to walk. We kep ’em 
goin’ all we could, ridin’ among them, 
an’ shootin’ down the ones we saw was 
goin’ to drop soon. We lived on horse 
meat for days, for we hadn’t anything 
else to eat. When we struck good 
feed and water for the stock we hadn't 
over forty head left, an’ we didn’t care 
whether school kep or not. Jim was 
wore down to skin and bones, an’ his 
face was cracked and split with the 
_alkali, the same as mine, and he could 
hardly talk some days; but he never 
did weaken, an’ he stood watch fair 
when it come his turn, an’ he wouldn’t 
have gone to sleep if he’d a-died 
standin’. An’ all along the ride he 
stuck to his actor clothes, partly 
because he didn't have any others 
unless I give him some of mine, but 
mostly because of devilment. I let him 
have both saddle blankets at night, for 
he said there wasn’t much warmth in 
his wings. ‘The feller that built those 
here wings didn’t gauge ‘em for this 
altitood, I reckon,’ says he. 

‘We knew we had to do business 
right soon if we ever did at all, for what 
with this telegraph keepin’ us movin’ 
so far, our stock was so foot-sore an’ 


wore down that it couldn’t travel no 
further. We kep on the best we could, 
but we wasn’t averagin’ ten mile a day, 
an’ a-losin’ a horse nigh about every 
mile, you might say. 

‘“'We was now a long step from 
Montanny, an’ we finally allowed we'd 
head for the Green River settlements, 
where the Mormons was, thinkin’ we 
could maybe ship our stock by the 
“U.P.” from there, where nobody 
knowed us, an’ nobody couldn’t have 
heard of us. It was a long pull, ‘an 
mighty hard on our property, but we 
finally got in on the Green River. 

‘““The day we was to strike the rail- 
road at the Mormon settlements; we 
met a feller ridin’ out a little way from 
the railroad station, an’ we stopped a 
while to pass the time of day. He 
looked right careful at our outfit, an’ 
finally Jim asked him who he was. 

‘“‘* I’m the sherf,’ said he, quiet like. 

‘“**QOh, you be ?” says Jim. 

“*Yep,” says he. ‘Who are you?” 

“* Well, says Jim, a-throwin’ one 
leg acrost his saddle, ‘I started out as 
Cupid; but I allowed, if we hadn’t 
of met you, I’d a-rid into that there 
town and seen if I couldn’t pass for the 
departed sperrit of Joseph Smith.’ 

“The sherf he laughed. ‘I know 
who you are,’ said he. 

‘“** How?’ said Jim. 

““* Story come out from the Swede 
settlements on the Squaw Flats that the 
Angel Gabriel had come through there 
in a hurry, headed south. Description 
was some like your’n. It was telegrafted 


all over. Do you know what you two 
fellows done ?’ 
“*No. Why?" says Jim. 


“Why, half that colony went back 
home. Country seemed a little swift 
for them, I reckon,’ says the sherf. 

** Maybe so,’ says at 

“<*Js this all the horses you've got 
left 2’ asked the sherf, an’ we told him 
yes. He asked us if it was true we'd 
come all the way from Montanny since 
the first of July, an’ we told him yes. 
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He sat down then an’ sort of reflected 
some. ‘ Boys,’ says he, at last, ‘I 
expect you’d better leave the stock in 
here. I'll have it took care of till their 
feet and legs getsa chance to grow out, 
an’ that’ll be time enough to talk about 
sendin’ ‘em back up the range. But 
you two fellers, if I was you, I believe 
I'd just take the train out to-night. 
You needn’t mention meetin’ me.’ 

** You’re a white man, friend,’ said 
Jim, ‘if you area sherf.’ So we both 
shook hands with him. ‘I come mighty 
nigh bein’ a assessor,’ said Jim; so he 
told how that was. I thought the sherf 
would die a-laughin’ at Jim. It was 
him that got Jim some clothes. I'll 
bet a thousand dollars,’ says the sherf, 
‘that you’re the first cow puncher that 
ever rid acrost the Red Desert in pink 
chapsand with speckled wings a-growin’ 
out of his shoulders!’ And I reckon 
like enough that’s so. 

“But wasn’t that a pore round-up 
for a whole season’s work? We didn’t 
git more’n forty head through, an’ they 
wouldn’t of brought four dollars a head- 
That's a fact.” 

Apparently regarding his story closed, 
the inspector started to climb down 
from the fence, but upon expostulation 
tarried long enough to tell something 
further of the fate of Jim. 

‘““Why, Jim,” said he, “he went up 
into the Black Hills country, not long 
after that, an’ he stayed there quite a 
while, punchin’ cows for the Open A 
Six outfit. One day he was in to town 
at the railroad, an’ he run acrost a out- 
fit of movers who wascomin’ in through 
there with a team an’ wagon. They 
was a pore, broken-down lot, the horses 
near played out, the man down sick, 
an’ the women folks half starved. They 
hadn't a thing to eat, an’ they was a 
settin’' out there on the edge of the 
town, waitin’ to starve to death, or else 


waitin’ till some of them town folks 
would come out an’ give them a bite to 
eat; an’ I reckon one’d catch ’em 
about as quick as the other. Jim come 
up and talked with ’em, an’ saw how it 
was. He didn’t say much, but he 
turned around an’ rid out of town 
about a couple of miles, till he come 
up with a good fat yearlin’ runnin’ out 
on the range. He draws down an’ 
kills the yearlin’, an’ cuts off a quarter, 
an’ takes it up in front of him on his 
saddle, to carry it back to this here 
pore outfit, a-settin’ there by the road, 
without ambition enough to go out and 
rustle a little meat for theirselves. 

‘Now here was where the fool side 
of Jim come in again. It wasn’t rainin’ 
that day, nor lookin’ anything like rain. 
But Jim, he had a big pommel slicker 
tied onto his saddle, an’ he got this 
slicker an’ put it on, an’ pulled it down 
over the quarter of yearlin’ that he 
was carryin’ up in front of him on the 
saddle. Jim told me, the last time I 
seen him in the pennetentiary, that he 
done that just for the sake of appear- 
ances, realizin’ that times had changed. 
Well, they had. He hadn’t much 
more’n dumped the meat off his saddle 
in front of the movers’ wagon, before 
the town marshal come out an’ arrested 
him for concealin’ stolen goods, or 
somethin’ of that sort. You ort to 
see some of them statutes made an’ 
pervided out West now. You can't 
look cross-eyed at even a beef critter 
without gittin’ in jail. There never 
was a squarer man throwed a leg over 
a saddle than this same Jim Mulhally, 
but here they put him in jail. But 
say,” the inspector added suddenly and 
earnestly, “ Jim’s time is nearly out. 
Can’t we git him a job here, somehow ? 
You can see for yourself there ain‘t no 
chance for a white man out in God's 
country any more.” 
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A ROMANCE 


By HAROLD MACGRATH 


(Continued from page 159) 


and in the valleys which fell away 

tothe eastand west. It was divided 
into two towns, the upper and the lower. 
The upper town and that part which lay 
on the shores of the Werter See was the 
modern and fashionable district. It was 
here that the king and the archbishop 
had their palaces and the wealthy their 
brick and stone mansions. The publio 
park (Volksgarten) skirted the lake, and 
was patterned after those fine gardens 
which add so much tothe picturesqueness 
of Vienna and Berlin. There were wide 
gravel paths and long avenues of lofty 
chestnuts and lindens, iron benches, 
fountains and winding flower _ beds. 
The park, the palaces, and the Contt- 
nental hotel enclosed a public square, 
paved with asphalt, called the Hohen- 
staufen-Platz, in the centre of which 
rose a large marble fountain of several 
streams, guarded by huge bronze wolves. 
Here, too, were iron benches which 
were, for the most part, the rendezvous 
of the nursemaids. Carriages were 
allowed to make the circuit, but not to 
obstruct the way. The Konig-Strasse 
began at the Platz, divided the city, and 
wound away southward, merging into 
the highway which continued to the 
Thalian Alps, some thirty miles distant. 
The palaces were at the south-east 
corner of the Platz, first the king’s, 
then the archbishop’s. The private 
vardens of each ran into the _ lake. 
Directly across from the palaces stood 
the cathedral, a relic of five centuries 
gone. On the north-west corner stood 


ie city of Bleiberg lay on a hill 


the Continental hotel, with terrace and 
parapet at the water’s edge, and a 
delightful open air cafe facing the Platz. 
September and October were prosperous 
months in Bleiberg. Fashionable people 
who desired quiet made Bleiberg an ob- 
jective point. The pheasants were 
plump, there were boars, gray wolves, 
and not infrequently Monsieur Fourpaws 
of the shaggy coat wandered across 
from the Carpathians. 

As to the lower town, it was given 
over to the shops and markets, the 
barracks, the university, and the Rath- 
haus, which served as the house of the 
Diet. It was full of narrow streets and 
quaint dwellings. 

Up the Konig-Strasse the guide led 
the Englishman, who nodded whenever 
the voluble chatter of the German 
pleased him. When they began the 
descent of the hill, the vista which 
opened before them drew from the 
Englishman an ejacuiation of delight. 
There lay the lake, like a bright new 
coin in a green purse; the light of the 
sun broke on the white buildings and 
flashed from the windows; and the 
lawns twinkled like emeralds. 

‘It makes Vienna look to her laurels. 
eh, Herr ?” said Johann. 

‘But it must have cost a pretty 
penny.”’ 

‘‘Aye, that it did; and the king ts 
being impressed with that fact everv 
day. There are few such fine palaces 
outside of first-class kingdoms. The 
cathedral there was erected at the de- 
sire of a pope, born 500 vears ago. It 
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is full of romance. There is to bea 
grand wedding there on the 2oth of this 
month. That is why there are so many 
fashionable people at the hotels. The 
crown prince of Carnavia, which is the 
large kingdom just east of us, is to wed 
the Princess Alexia, the daughter of the 
king.” . 

“On the 2oth ? 

“ Strange ?” 

‘“O, I meant nothing,” said the Eng- 
lishman, jerking back his shoulder; ‘I 
had in mind another affair.” 

There was a flash in Johann’s eyes, 
but he subdued it ere the Englishman 
was aware of its presence. ‘* However,” 
said Johann, ‘there is something 
strange. The prince was to have 
arrived a week ago to complete the 
final arrangements for the wedding. 
His suite has been here a'week, but no 
sign of his highness. He stopped over 
a train at Ehrenstein to visit for a few 
hours a friend of the king, his father. 
Since then nothing has been heard from 
him. The king, it is said, fears that 
some accident has happened to him. 
Carnavia is also disturbed over this 
disappearance. Some whisper of a 


That is strange.” 


beautiful peasant girl. Who can 
say?” 

“Any political significance in this 
marriage ? ”’ , 

“Leopold expects to strengthen his 
throne by the alliance. But—” 


Johann’s mouth closed and his tongue 
pushed out his cheek. ‘‘ There will be 
some fine doings in the good city of 
Bleiberg before the monthis gone. The 
minister from the duchy has been given 
his passports. Every one concedes that 
trouble is likely to ensue. Baron von 
Rumpf—” 

‘Baron von Rumpf,” repeated the 
Englishman thoughtfully. ~ 

“Yes; he is not a man to submit to 
accusations without making a disagree- 
able defense.” 

‘*What does the duke say ?” 

‘The duke?” 

be Yes.”’ 


y 
~~) 


‘“His highness has been dead these 
four years.” 

‘Dead four years! So much for man 
and his futile dreams. Dead four 
years,” absently. 

‘What did you say, herr ?”’ 

“I? Nothing. How did he die? ” 

‘He was thrown from his horse and 
killed. But the duchess lives, and she 
is worthy of her sire. Eh, herr, there 
is a woman for you! She should sit on 
this throne; it is hers’ by right. 
These Osians are aliens and were forced 
on us.” 

“It seems to me, young man, that 
you are talking treason.” 

“That is my business, herr.” Johann 
laughed. ‘I ama socialist, and occa- 
sionally harangue for the reds. And 
sometimes, when I am in need of money, 
I find myself in the employ of the 
police.” | 

The muscles of the Englishman's 
jaws hardened, then they relaxed. The 
expression on the face of his guide was 
free from anything but bonhomie. 


“One must live,” Johann added 


deprecatingly. 
“Yes, one must live,’ replied the 
Englishman. | 
“O! but I could sell some fine 


secrets to the Osians had they money to 
pay. Ach! but what is the use? The 
king has no money; he is on the verge 
of bankruptcy, and this pretty bit of 
scenery is the cause of it.” 

‘*So you are a socialist ?”’ said the 


Englishman, passing over Johann’s 
declamatory confidences. 
‘ Yes, herr. All men are brothers.”’ 


“Go to!” laughed the Englishman, 
‘‘you aren’t even a second cousin to me. 
But stay, what place is this we are 
passing ?”’ indicating with his cane a 
red-brick mansion which was fronted 
by broad English lawns and protected 
from intrusion by a high iron fence. 

“That is the British legation, herr.” 

The Englishman stopped and stared. 
unconscious of the close scrutiny of the 
guide. His eves travelled up the wide 
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flags leading to the veranda, and he 
drew a picture of a square-shouldered 
old man tramping back and forth, the 
wind tangling his thin white hair, his 
hands behind his back, his chin in his 
collar and at his heels a white bulldog. 
Rapidly another picture came. It was 
an English scene. And the echo of a 
voice fell on his ears. ‘‘ My way and 
the freedom of the house and the key 
to the purse; your way and a closed 
door while I live. You can go, but you 
cannot come back. You have decided? 
Yes? Then good morning.” Thirteen 
years, 13 years! He had sacrificed the 
freedom of the house and the key to 
the purse, the kind eyes and the warm 
pressure of that old hand. And _ for 
what ? Starvation in the deserts, plenty 
of scars and little of thanks, ingratitude 
and forgetfulness. And now the kind 
eyes were closed and the warm hand 
cold, O, to recall the vanished face, the 
silent voice, the misspent: years, the 
April days and their illusions. The 
Englishman took the monocle from his 
eve and looked at it, wondering what 
had caused the sudden blur. 

‘There was a fine old man there in 
the bygone days,” said Johann. 

_ © And who was he? ”’ 

‘“ Lord Fitzgerald, the British minister. 
He and Leopold were close friends.” 
Johann’s investigating gaze went unre- 
warded. The Englishman’s face had 
resumed its expression of mild curiosity. 

‘‘Ah; a compatriot of mine,” he said. 
Inwardly he mused: ‘“ This guide is 
watching me: let him catch me if he 
can. His duchess? I know far too 
much of her!” 


‘* He was a millionaire, too,” went on 
Johann. 

“Well, we can't all be rich. Come 
along.” 


They crossed the Strasse and traversed 
the walk at the side of the palace in- 
closures. The Englishman aimlessly 
trailed his cane along the green pickets 
of the fence till the pickets ended in a 
stone arch which rose high over the 


oo 


driveway. The gates were open, and 
coming toward the two wanderers as 
they stood at the curb rolled the royal 
barouche, on either side of which rode 
a mounted cuirassier, sashed and 
helmeted. The Englishman, however, 
had observed nothing ; he was lost in 
some dream. 

‘Look, herr!’ cried Johann, rousing 
the other by a pull at the sleeve. 
‘* Look !”’ Socialist though he claimed 
to be, Johann touched his cap. 

In the barouche, leaning back among 
the black velvet cushions, her face 
mellowed by the shade of a_ small 
parasol, was a young woman of Ig or 
20, as beautiful as a da Vinci freshly 
conceived. The Englishman saw a pair 
of grave dark eyes which, in the passing, 
met his and held them. Hecaught his 


‘breath. 


‘Who is that ?”’ he asked. 

“That is her Royal Highness the 
Crown Princess Alexia.” 

Afterwards the Englishman remem- 
bered seeing a white dog lying on the 
opposite seat. 

IV 
AN ADVENTURE WITH ROYALTY 

Maurice Carewe, attached to the 
American legation in Vienna, leaned 
against the stone parapet which sepa- 
rated the terraced promenade of the 
Continental hotel from the Werter 
See, and wondered what had _ in- 
duced him to come to Bleiberg. He 
had left behind him the glory of 
September in Vienna, a city second 
only to Paris in fashion and gaiety: 
Vienna, with its inimitable bands, 
its incomparable gardens, its mili- 
tary maneuvers, its salons, its charm- 
ing women; and all for a_ fool's 
errand. His excellency was to blame. 
He had casually dropped the remark 
that the duchy’s minister, Baron von 
Rumpf, had been given his passports as 
a persona non grata by the chancellor 
of the kingdom, and that a declaration 
of war was likely to follow. Maurice's 
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dormant love of journalistic inquiry had 
become aroused, and he had asked per- 
mission to investigate the affair, a 
favour readily granted to him. But 
here he was, on the scene, and nobody 
knew anything, and nobody could tell 
anything. The duchess had remained 
silent. Not unnaturally he wished him- 
self back in Vienna. There were no 
court fetes in the city of Bleiberg. The 
king’s condition was too grave to 
permit them. And, beside, there had 
been no real court in Bleiberg for the 
space of 10 years, so he was told. 
Those solemn affairs of the archbishop, 
given once the week for the benefit of 
the corps diplomatique, were dull and 
spiritless. Her royal highness was 
seldom seen save when she drove 
through the streets. Persons who 
remembered the reign before told what 
a mad, gay court it had been. Now it 
was funereal. The youth and beauty of 
Bleiberg held a court of its own. 
Royalty was not included, nor did it 
ask to be. A strange capital, indeed, 
Maurice reflected, as he gazed down 


into the cool, brown water. He 
regretted his caprice. There were 
pretty women in Vienna. Some of 


them belonged to the American colony. 
They danced well, they sang and 
played and rode. He had taught some 
of them how to fence, and he could not 
remember the times he had been “‘ but- 
toned”’ while paying too much attention 
to their lips and eyes. For Maurice 
loved a thing of beauty, were it a 
woman, a horse, or a Mediterranean 
sunset. What a difference between 
these two years in Vienna and _ that 
vear in Calcutta! He never would 
forget that dingy office, with its tar- 
nished sign, ‘‘U.S. consul,” tacked 
Insecurely on the door, and the utter 
loneliness. 

He cast a pebble into the lake, and 
watched the ripples roll away and dis- 
appear, and ruminated on a life full of 
color and vicissitude. He remembered 
the Arizona days, the endless burning 
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sand, the dull routine of a cavalry 
trooper, the lithe brown bodies of the 
Apaches, the first skirmish and the last. 
From a soldier he had turned journalist, 
tramped the streets of ‘Washington in 
rain and shine, living as a man lived 
who must. One day his star had shot 
up from the nadir of obscurity, not very 
far, but enough to bring his versatility 
under the notice of the discerning 
secretary of state, who, having been a 
friend of the father, offered the son a 
berth in the diplomatic corps. A con- 
sulate in a South American republic, 
during a revolutionary crisis, where he 
had shown consummate skill in avoiding 
political complications (and where, by a 
shrewd speculation in gold, he had 
feathered his nest for his declining 
years), proved that the continual incer- 
titude of a journalistic career is a fine 
basis for diplomatic work. From South 
America he had gone to Calcutta, 
thence to Austria. 

He was only 29, which age in some 
is youth. He possessed an old man’s 
wisdom and a boy’s exuberance of 
spirits. He laughed whenever he could : 
to him life was a panorama of vivid 
pictures, the world a vast theater to 
which somehow he had gained admis- 
sion. His beardless countenance had 
deceived more than one finished dip- 
lomat, for it was difficult to believe that 
behind it lay an earnest purpose and a 
daring courage. If he bragged a little, 
quizzed graybeards, sought strange 
places, sported with convention, and 
eluded women, it was due to his 
restlessness. Yet, he had the secretive- 
ness of sand; he absorbed, but he 


Tevealed nothing. He knew his friends : 


they thought they knew him. It was 
his delight to have women think him a 
butterfly, men write him down a fool: 
it covered up his real desires and left 
him free. What cynicism he had was 
mellowed by a fanciful humor. Whether 
with steel or with words, he was a 
master of fence ; and, if at times some 
one got under his guard that some one 
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knew it not. To let your enemy see 
that he has hit you is to give him con- 
fidence, which is an erroneous practice 
for those who wish to win.' He saw 
humor where no one else saw it, and 
tragedy where it was not suspected. 
He was one of those rare individuals 
who, when the. opportunity of chance 
refuses to come, make one. 

“Germany and Austria are great 
countries,” he mused, lighting a cigar. 
‘‘ Every hundreth man is a king, one in 
fifty is a duke, every tenth man is a 
prince, and one cannot take a corner 
without bumping into a count or a 
baron. Even the hotel waiters are dis- 
quieting; there is that embarrassing 
atmosphere about them which suggests 
nobility in durance vile. As for me, I 
prefer Kentucky, where every man is a 
colonel, and you never make a mistake. 
And these kingdoms!” He indulged in 
subdued laughter. ‘‘ They’ are always 
like comic operas. I find myself looking 
around every moment for the merry 
villagers so happy and so gay (at three 
pound a week), the eternal innkeeper 
and the perennial soubrette his 
daughter, the low comedian and the 
self-conscious tenor. Heigho! and not 
a soul in ‘Bleiberg knows me or cares. 
I'd rather talk five minutes to a pretty 
woman than eat stuffed pheasants the 
vear around, and the stuffed pheasant 
is about all Bleiberg can boast of. 
Well, here goes for a voyage of dis- 
covery,’ and he passed down the stone 
steps to the pier,”’ quite unconscious of 
the admiring glances of the women who 
fluttered back and forth on the wide 
balconies above. 

It was 4 o’clock in the afternoon and 
a fresh wind redolent of pine and resin 
blew across thelake. Maurice climbed 
into a boat and pulled away with a 
strong, swift stroke, enjoying the 
liberation of his muscles. A quarter 
of a mile out he let the oars drift and 
took his bearings. He saw the private 
gardens of the king and the arch- 
bishop, and, convinced that a closer 
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view would afford him attraction, he 
caught up the oars again and moved 
inland. The royal gardens ran directly 
into the water, while those of the arch- 
bishop were protected by a wall of 
brick five or six feet in height, in the 
centre of which was a gate opening 
on the water. Behind the gate was a 
small boat dock. Maurice plied the 
oars vigorously. He skirted the royal 
gardens and the smell of newly mown 
lawns filled the air. Soon he was glid- 
ing along the sides of the moss-grown 
walls. A bird chirped in the over- 
hanging boughs. He was about to 
cast loose the oars again, when the 
boat was brought to a violent stop. 
A few yards waterward from the gate 
there lay, hidden in the shadowed 
water, a sunken pier. On one of the 
iron piles the boat had become im- 
paled. Maurice was tumbled into the 
bow of the boat, which began rapidly 
to fill. First he swore, then he laughed, 
for he was possessed of infinite good 
humor. The only thing left for him to 
do was to swim for the gate. With a 
rueful glance at his thin clothes, he 
dropped himself over the side of the 
wreck and struck out toward the gate. 
The water, having its source from the 
snowclad mountains, was icy. He 
was glad enough to grasp the lower 
bars of the gate and draw himself up. 
He was on the point of climbing over, 
when a picture presented itself to his 
streaming eyes. 

Seated on a bench made of twisted 
vine was a young girl. She held in 
her hand a book, but she was not read- 
ing from it. She was scanning the 
unwritten pages of some reverie; her 
eyes, dark, large, and wistful, were 
holding communion with the god of 
dreams. A wisp of hair, glossy as coal. 
trembled against a cheek white as the 
gown she wore. At her side, blinking 
in the last rays of the warm sun, sat a 
bulldog, toothless and old. Now and 
then a sear leaf, falling in a zigzag 
course, rustled past his ears, and he 
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would shake his head as if he, too, 
were dreaming and the leaves disturbed 
him. All at once he sniffed, his ears 
stood forward, and a low growl broke 
the enchantment. The girl on dis- 
covering Maurice, closed the book and 
rose. The dog, still growling, jumped 
down dnd trotted to the gate. Maurice 
thought that it was time to speak. 

‘* Mademoiselle,” he said, ‘‘ pardon 
this intrusion, but my boat has met 
with an accident.” 

The girl came to the gate. ‘‘ Why, 
monsieur,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ you are 
wet.” 

‘‘ That is true,” replied Maurice, his 
teeth beginning to knock together. 
‘“T was forced to swim. If you will 
kindly open the gate and guide me to 
the street, I shall be much obliged to 
you.” | 

The gate swung outward, and in a 
moment Maurice was on dry land, or 
the next thing to it, whieh was the 
boat-dock. 

‘‘ Thank you,” he said. 

“OO! And you might have been 
drowned,” compassion lighting her 
beautiful eyes. ‘‘ Sit down on the 
bench, monsieur, for you must be weak. 
And it was that sunken pier? I shall 
speak to monseigneur; he must have 
it removed. Bull, stop growling; you 
are very impolite ; the gentleman is in 
distress.” 

Maurice sat down, not because he 
was weak, but because the desire to 
gain the street had suddenly subsided. 
Who was this girl who could say 
*must’’ to the formidable prelate ? 
His quick eye noticed that she showed 
no sign of embarrassment. ‘Indeed, 
she impressed him as one who was 
superior to that petty disturbance of 
collective thought. And somehow it 
seemed to him, as she stood there look- 
ing down at him, that he, too, should 
be standing. But she put forth a 
hand with gentle insistence when he 
made as though to rise. What an 
exquisite face, he thought. Against 


the whiteness of her skin her lips 
burned like poppy leaves, innocent, 
inquisitive eyes in whose _ tranquil 
depths lay the glory of the world, 
asleep. Presently a color, faint and 
fugitive, dimmed the whiteness of her 
cheeks. Maurice, conscious of his 
rudeness and of a warmth in his own 
cheeks, instinctively lowered his gaze. 

‘* Pardon my rudeness,” he said. 

“What is your name, monsieur?”’ 
she asked calmly. 

“It is Maurice Carewe. I am living 
in Vienna. I came to Bleiberg for 
pleasure, but the first day has not been 
propitious,” with an apologetic glance 
at his dripping clothes. 

‘“* Maurice Carewe,” slowly repeating 
the full name asif to print ft in her 
memory. ‘ You are English ?”’ 

He said, ‘‘ No; I am one of those 
dreadful. Yankees you have possibly 
read about.” 

Her teeth gleamed. ‘ Yes, I have 
heard of them. But you do not appear 
so very dreadful; though at present 
you are truly not at your best. What 
is this—this Yankeeland like ?”’ 

‘It would take me ever so long to tell 
you about it, it is such a great country.” 

‘‘You area patriot!’’ clapping her 
hands. ‘‘ No other country is so fine 
and large and great as your own. But 
tell me, is it as large as Austria ?”’ 

‘* Austria ? You will not be offended 
if I tell you?” 

“No.” 

‘* Well,” with fun in his eyes, “it is 
my opinion that I could hide Austria 
in my country so thoroughly that 
nobody would ever be able to find it 
again.’’ He wondered how she would 
accept this statement. 

She lifted her chin and laughed, and 
the bulldog wagged his tail, as he 
always did when mirth touched her. 
He jumped up beside Maurice and 
looked into his face. Maurice patted 
his broad head, and he submitted. The 
girl looked rather surprised. 

‘Are you a magician?” she asked. 
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“Why?” 

‘‘ Bull never makes friends.” 

‘‘ But I do,” said Maurice ; ‘‘ perhaps 
he understands that, and comes half- 
way. But it is rather strange to see a 
bulldog in this part of the country.” 

‘* He was given to me, years ago, by 
an Englishman.” 

‘‘That accounts for it.” He was 
experiencing a deal of cold, but he 
dared not mentionit. ‘‘And may I 
ask your name ?”’ 

‘‘ Ah; monsieur,” shyly, ‘‘to tell you 
my name would be to frighten you 
away.” 

‘‘T am sure nothing could do that,” 
he declared earnestly. Had he been 
thinking of aught but her eyes he might 
have caught the significance of her 
words. But, then, the cold was 
numbing. 

She surveyed him with critical eyes. 
She saw aclean-shaven face, brown, 
handsome and eager, merry blue eyes, 
a chin firm and aggressive, a mis- 
chievous mouth, a forehead which 
showed the man of thought, a slim 
athletic form which showed the man of 
action—all of which combined to 
produce that indescribable air which 
always attaches itself to the true 
gentleman. 

‘““Tt is Alexia,” she said, after some 
hesitation, watching him closely to 
observe the effect. 

But he was as far away as ever. 
‘* Alexia what ?”’ 

“Only Alexia,” a faint coquetry 
stealing, into her glance. ) 


‘‘O, then you are probably a maid?” | 


‘“Y—es. But you are disappointed ?”’ 

‘*No, indeed. You have put me 
more at ease. I suppose you serve the 
princess ? ” 

‘“* Whenever I can,” demurely. 

He could not keep his eves from 
hers. -‘* They say that she is a very 
lonely princess.” 

‘* So lonely.” And the coquetry faded 
from her eyes as her glance wandered 
waterward and became fixed on some 


object invisible and far away. ‘‘ Poor, 
lonely princess! ”’ 

Maurice was growing colderand colder, 
but he did not mind. He had wished for 
some woman to talk to; his wish had 
been granted. “I feel sorry for her, if 
what they say is true,” having no other 
words to voice. 

‘‘ And what do they say, monsieur ? ” 

‘‘ That she and her father have been 
socially ostracised. I should be proud 
to be her friend.” Once the words 
were gone from him, he saw their 
silliness. ‘‘ A presumptive statement,” 
he added ; ‘‘I aman obscure foreigner.” 

‘‘ Friendship, monsieur, is a thing we 
all should prize, all the more so when 
it is disinterested.” 

He said rapidly, for fear she might 
hear. his teeth clatter on one another: 
‘They say she is very beautiful. Tell 
me what she 1s like.” 

‘‘Tam not judge of what men call 
beauty. As to her character, I believe 
I may recommend that. She 1s good.” 

He was sure that merriment twitched 
the corners of her lips, and he grew 
thoughtful. ‘‘ Alexia...... Is that not 
her highness’ name also ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, monsieur; we have the same 
names.” Her eyes fell, and she began 
to finger the pages of the book. 

‘I am rested now,” he said, with a 
sudden distrust. ‘‘ I thank you.” 

‘‘Come, then, and I will show you 
the way to the gate.” 

‘“T am sorry to have troubled you,” 
he said. 

She did not reply, and together thev 
walked up the path. The plants were 
dying, and the odor of decay hovered 
about them. Splashes of rich vermillion 
crowned the treetops, leaves of gold, 
russet and faded green rustled on the 
ground. The sun was gone behind the 
hills, the lake was tinted with salmon 
and dun, and Maurice (who honestly 
would have liked to run) was turning 
purple, not from atmospheric effect. 
but from the partly congealed state of 
his blocd. Already he was thinking 
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that his adventure had turned out 
rather well. It was but a simple task 
for a man of his imagination to con- 
struct a pretty romance, with a kingdom 
for a background. A maid of honor, 
perhaps; no matter, he would find 
means for future communication. A 
glamor had fallen upon him. 

As to the girl, who had scarce spoken 
to a dozen young men in her life, she 
was comparing four faces; one of a 
visionary character of which she had 
dreamed for 10 years, and three which 
had recently entered into the small 
circle of her affairs. It was little plea- 
sure to her to talk to those bald 
dip'omats, who were always saying 
what they did not mean, and meaning 
what they did not say. And the 
young officers in the palace never pre- 
sumed to address her unless spoken to. 
What a monotonous life it was! She 
was like a bird in a cage, ever longing 
for freedom, not of the air, but of 


impulse. To be permitted to yield to 
the impulses of the heart! What a 
delightful thought that was! But she, 


she seemed apart from all which was 
desirable to youth. Women courtesied 
to her, men touched their hats; but 
homage was not what she wanted. To 
be free, that was all; to come and go 
at will; to laugh and to sing. But 
ever the spectre of royal dignity walked 
beside her and held her captive. She 
was to wed a man on whom she looked 
with indifference, but wed him she 
must ; it was written. A toy of ambi- 
tion, she was neither more norless. Ah, 
to be as her maids, not royal, but free. 
Of the three new taces one belonged to 
the man whom she _ was to wed; 
another was a tall, light-haired man 
whom she had seen from her carriage; 
the last walked by her side. And 
somehow, the visionary face, the faces 
of the man whom shewas to wed and the 
light-haired man suddenly grew indis- 
tinct. She glanced from the corner of 


her eyes at Maurice, but meeting his 


glance, in which lay something which 


caused her uneasiness, her gaze dropped 
to the path. 

‘“‘] shall be pleased to tell her high- 
ness that a stranger, who has not met 
her, who does not even suspect her 
rebel spirit, desires to be her friend.” 

‘“O, mademoiselle,” he cried in alarm. 
‘“‘that desire was expressed in confi- 
dence.” 

“]T know it. It is for that very rea- 
son I wish her to know. Have no fear, 
monsieur ;”’ and she laughed without 
mirth. ‘‘ Her highness will not send 
you to prison.” 

Close at hand Maurice discovered a 
cuirassier, who, on seeing them, saluted 
and stood attention. Maurice was 
puzzled. 

‘‘ Lieutenant,” said the girl, ‘“‘ Mon- 
sieur—Carewe ?’”’ turning to Maurice. 

‘‘ Yes, that is the name.” 

““ Well, then, Monsieur Carewe has 
met with an accident; please escort 
him to to the gate. I trust you will 
not suffer any inconvenience from 
the cold. Good evening, Monsieur 
Carewe.”’ | 

She retraced her steps down the 
path. The bull dog followed after. 
Once he looked back at Maurice. and 
stopped as if undecided, then he went 
on. Maurice stared at the figure of the 
girl till it vanished behind a clump of 
rose bushes. 

‘Well, Monsieur Carewe!”’ said the 


- lieutenant, a broad smile under his 


mustache. 

‘I beg your pardon, lieutenant. May 
I ask vou who she ts ? ”’ 

“What! You do not know?” 

Maurice suddenly saw light. 
royal highness ?” blankly. 

‘* Her royal highness, God bless her !” 
cried the lieutenant heartily. 

‘Amen to that,” replied Maurice, 
his agitation visible even to the 
officer. 

They arrived at the gate in silence. 
The cu rassier raised the bar, touched 
his nelmet, and said, with something 
like an amused twinkle in his eyes: 


‘““ Her 
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‘‘Would monsieur like to borrow my 
helmet for a space ?”’ 

Maurice put up a hand to his water- 
soaked hair, and gave an ejaculation 
of dismay. He had forgotten all about 
his hat, which was by now, in all 
probabilities, at the bottom of the 
lake. 

“Curse the 
English. | 

‘‘Curse the want of it, I should 
say !’’ was the merry rejoinder, also in 
English. 

Maurice threw back his head and 
laughed, and the cuirassier caught the 
infection. 

‘* However, there is some compensa- 
tion for the hat,” said the cuurassier, 
straightening his helmet. ‘‘ You are 
the first stranger who has spoken to 
her highness this many a day. Did 
the dog take to your calves? Well, 
never mind; he has noteeth. It was 
only day before yesterday that the 
marshal swore he’d have the dog shot. 
Poor dog! He is growing blind, too, 
or he’d never have risked his gums on 
the marshal, who is all shins. If you 
will wait I will fetch you one of the 
archbishop’s skull caps.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself,” laughed 
Maurice. ‘‘ What I need is not a hat, 
but a towel, and I’ll get that at the 
hotel. George! I feel so like an ass. 
What is your name, lieutenant ?”’ 

“Von Mitter, Carl von Mitter, at 
your service. And you are Mons. 
Carewe.” 

‘“‘Ofthe American legation in Vienna. 
Thanks for your trouble.” 

‘“‘None at all. You had better hurry 
along; your nails are growing black.” 

Maurice passed into the street. 
‘‘Her royal highness!” he muttered. 
“The Crown princess, and I never 
suspected. Her name its Alexia, and 
she serves the princess whenever she 
can! Maurice, you are an ass!” 

Having arrived at this conclusion, 
and brushing the dank hair from his 
eves, he thrust his hands into his 


luck!’’ he said in 
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oozing pockets, and proceeded across 
the square toward the Continental, 
wondering if there was a rear entrance. 
Happily the adventure absorbed all his 
thoughts. He was quite unobservant 
of the marked attention bestowed on 
him. Carriages filled the Strasse, and 
many persons moved along the walks. 
It was the promenade hour. The 
water, which still dripped from his 
clothes and trickled from his shoes, 
left a conspicuous trail behind; and 
this alone, without the absence of a 
hat, would have made him the object 
of amused and wondering smiles. A 
gendarme stared at him, but seeing 
that he walked straight, said nothing. 
Maurice, however, was serenely unaware 
of what was passing around him. He 
did not notice even the tall, broad- 
shouldered man who, with a gun under 
his arm, brushed past him, followed by 
by a round-faced German over whose 
back was slung a game-bag. The man 
with the gun was also oblivious of his 
surroundings. He bumped into several 
persons, who scowled at him, but 
offered nv remonstrance after having 
taken his measure. The German put 
his pipe into a pocket and advanced a 
step. 

“The other gun, herr,” he said, 
“ would have meant the boar.” | 

‘‘So it would, perhaps,” was the 
reply. ‘“ But these gray boars are 
tough customers when armed only with 
birdshot, as we were.” 

‘“‘ We've done pretty good work these 
two days,” went on the German ; but 
as the other appeared not to have 
heard he fell into the rear again, 
a sardonic smile flitting over his oily 
face. 

When Maurice reached the hotel 
cafe he left order for a cognac to be 
sent to his room, whither he repaired 
at once. As he got into dry clothes he 
mused. 

‘‘T wonder what sort of a man that 
crown prince is? Now, if I were him, 
an army could not keep me away from 
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Bleiberg. Either he is no judge of 
beauty, or the peasant girls hereabout 
are something extraordinary. Pshaw! 
aman always makes an ass of himself 
on his wedding eve; the crown prince 
is simply starting in early. I believe 
Ill hang on here till the wedding day ; 
a royal marriage is one of those things 
which I have yet to see. I have a 
fortnight or more to knock around in. 
I should like to know what the duchess 
will eventually do.” 

He sipped the last drop of the cognac 
and went down the stairs. 


V 
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And while the absent-minded hunter 
strode down towards the lower town, 
and Maurice sipped his cognac, the 
king lay in his bed in the palace and 
aimlessly fingered the counterpane. 
There was now no beauty on his face. 
It was furrowed and pale, and an end- 
less fever burned in the sunken eyes— 
eyes like coals, which suddenly flared 
before they turned to ash. The arch- 
bishop nor the chancellor could see 
anything in the dim corners of the 
royal bed chamber, but he could. It 
was the mocking finger of death, and 
it was levelled at him. Spring had 
come, and summer and autumn and 
winter, and spring again, but he had 
not wandered through the green fields, 
except in dreams, and the byways he 
loved knew him no more. Ah, to sit 
still like a spectator and to see the 
world pass by! To be a part of it, and 
yet not of it! To see the glory of 


strength and vigor just beyond one’s. 


grasp, the staffs to lean on crumble to 
the touch, and the stars of hope fade 
away one by one from the firmament of 
one’s dreams! Here was weariness for 
which there was no remedy. Day by 
day time pressed him on towards the 
inevitable. No human hand could stay 
him. He could think, but he could not 
act. He could move, but he could not 


stand or walk. And that philosophy 
which had in other days sustained him 
was shattered and threadbare. He was 
dead, yet he lived. Fate has so many 
delicate ironies. He had tried to make 
his people love him, only to acquire 
their hate. He had reduced taxation, 
only to be scorned. He had made the 
city beautiful, only to be cursed. A 
paralytic, the theme of ribald verse, the 
butt of wineroom wits, the object of 
contumely to his people, his _ bene- 
ficiaries! The ingratitude of kings 
bites not half so deep as the ingratitude 
of the people. Tears filled his eyes, 
and he fumbled his lips. There were 
only two bright spots in his futile life. 
The first was his daughter, who read 
to him, who was the first in the morn- 
ing to greet him and last at night to 
leave him. The second was the even- 
ing hour when the archbishop and the 
chancellor came in to discuss the affairs 
of state. 

‘*And Prince Frederick has not yet 
been heard from ?’’ was his first in- 
quiry. 

‘‘ No, sire,” answered the chancellor. 
‘‘ The matter is altogether mysterious. 
The police can find no trace of him. 
He left Carnavia for Bleiberg; he 
stopped at Ehrenstein, directed his suite 
to proceed ; there, all ends. The am- 
bassador from Carnavia approached 
me to-day. . He scouts the idea of a 
peasant girl, and hinted darkly at other 


things.” 

“Yes,” said the king, ‘‘there is 
something behind all this. Frederick 
is not a youth of peccadilloes. Some- 


thing has happened to him. But God 
send him safe and sound to us, so much 
depends upon him. And Alexia ?”’ 

‘* Says nothing,’ the archbishop an- 
swered, ‘‘a way with her when trou- 
bled.” 

“And my old friend, Lord Fitz- 
gerald ?”’ 

The prelate shook his head sadly. 
‘We have just been made acquainted 
with hisdeath. God rest his kindly soul.” 
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The king sank deeper into his 
pillows. 

“ But we shall hear from his son 
within a few days,’’ continued the pre- 
late, taking the king’s hand in his own. 
‘“‘ Myson, cease toworry. Alexia’s future 
is in good hands. I have confidence 
that the public debt will be liquidated 
on the 2oth.” 

‘“‘Or renewed,” said the chancellor. 
‘‘Your majesty must not forget that 


Prince Frederick sacrifices his own. 


private fortune to adjust our indebted- 
ness. That is the wedding gift which 
he offers to her highness. One way 
or the other, we have nothing to 
fear.”’ 

“O!” cried the king, ‘“‘I had for- 
gotten that magnanimity. His dis- 
appearance is no longer a mystery. He 
is dead.” 

His auditors could not repress the 
start which this declaration caused 
them to make. 7 

‘‘ Sire,” said the chancellor, quietly, 
‘‘princes are not assassinated these 
days. Our worry is perhaps all need- 
less. The prince is young, and some- 
times youth flings off the bridle and 
runs away. But he loves her highness 
and the Carnavians are not fickle.” 

The king had not yet heard of the 
peasant girl. The prelate and the states- 
man had separate ideas in regard to 
it. To the prelate a woman was an 
unknown quantity, and he frowned. 
The statesman, who had once been 
young, knew a deal about woman,and 
he smiled. 

‘* Sometimes, my friends,”’ said the 
king. ‘‘I can see beyond the human 
glance. I hear the crumbling of walls. 
But for that lonely child I could die in 
peace. The crown I wear is of lead ; 
God hasten the day that lifts it from 
my brow.” When the king spoke 
again, he said: ‘‘And that insolent 
Von Rumpf is gone at last? I am 
easier. He should have been sent 
about his business 10 years ago. What 
does madame the duchess say ?” 


‘“So little,’’ answered the chancellor, 
‘that I begin to distrust her silence. 
But she is a wise woman, though her 
years are but five and twenty, and she 
will not make any foolish declaration 
of war which would only redound to 
her chagrin.” 

‘‘What is the fascination in these 
crowns of straw?” said the king to 
the prelate. ‘‘Ah, my father, you 
strive for the crown to come; and yet 
your earnest hut misguided efforts 
placed this earthly one on my head. 
You were ambitious for me.” 

‘‘ Nay,’ and the prelate bent his 
head. ‘It was self that spoke worldly 
aggrandisement. I wished—God for- 
give me!—to administer not to the 
prince but to the king. I am punished. 
The crown has broken your life. It 
was the passing glory of the world; 
and I fell.” 

_‘‘ Ana were not my eyes as dazzled 
by the crown as yours were by the 
robes? Why did we leave the green 
hills of Osia? What destiny writes, 
fate must unfold. And oh, the dreams 
I had of being great! I am 58 and 
you are 70. And look; I ama broken 
twig, and you tower above me like an 
ancient oak, and as strong.’”’ To the 
chancellor he said: ‘‘ And what is the 
budget ?” 

‘“‘ Sire, it is fairly quiet in the lower 
town. The native troops have been 
paid, and all signs of discontent abated. 
The duchess can do nothing but re- 
place Von Rumpf. The marshal 1s a 
straw in the wind; Von Wallenstein 
and Mollendorf, I hold a sword above 
their necks. Nearly half the diet is 
with us. There has been some strange 
meddling in the customs. English- 
men have brought me _ complaints, 
through the British legation, regarding 
such inspections as were never before 
heard in a country at peace. I con- 
sulted the chief inspector, and he 
affirmed the matter. He was under 
orders of the minister of police. It 
appears to me that a certain English- 
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man is to be kept out of the country 
for reasons well known tous. I have sus- 
pended police power over the customs. 
Ah, sire, if you would but agree with 
monseigneur to dismiss the cabinet.” 

‘Tt is too late,”’ said the king. 

‘There is only one flaw,” continued 
the chancellor. ‘‘ This flaw is Col. 
Beauvais, chief in command of the 
cuirassiers, who in authority stands 
between the marshal and Gen. Kronau. 
I fear him. Why? Instinct. He is 
too well informed of my projects for 
one thing; he laughs when I suggest 
in military affairs. Who is he? A 
Frenchman, if one may trust to a 
name; an Austrian, if one may trust 
from whence he came, recommended 
by the premier himself. He entered 
the cuirassiers as acaptain. You your- 
self, sire, made him what he is—the 
real military adviser of the kingdom. 
But what of his past ? No one knows, 
unless it be Von Wallenstein, his in- 
timate. 
wrong, trust only those whose past I 
know, and even then only at intervals.” 

‘Col. Beauvais?*’ murmured the 
king. ‘‘I am sure that you are un- 
justly suspicious. How many times 
have I leaned on his stout arm! He 
taught Alexia a thousand tricks of 
horse, so that to-day she rides as no 
other woman in the kingdom rides. 
Would that I stood half so straight 
and looked at the world half so fear- 
lessly. He is the first soldier in the 
kingdom.” 

‘* All men are honest in your majesty’s 
eyes,’ said the archbishop. 

‘* All save the man within me,” replied 
the king. 

At this juncture the king’s old valet 
came in with the evening meal; and 
soon after the prelate and the chancellor 
withdrew from the chamber. 

‘** How long will he live ? ”’ asked the 
latter. 

‘‘A year; perhaps only till tomor- 
tow. Ah, had he but listened to me 
several years ago, all this would not 


I, for one, while I may be 


have come to pass. He would see 
nothing ; he persisted in dreams. With 
the death of Josef he was convinced 
that his enemies had ceased to be. 
Had he listened, I should have dis- 
missed the cabinet, and found enough 
young blood to answer my purposes; I 
should have surrounded him with a 


‘mercenary army 2,000 strong; by now 


he should have _ stood _ strongly 
entrenched. They have robbed him, 
but you and I were permitted to do 
nothing. Where is the prosperity of 
which we formerly boasted? Ay, I, 
too, hear crumbling walls. Yet, the 
son of this Englishman, whose strange 
freak is still unaccountable, will come 
at the appointed time; I know the 
race. He will renew the loan for 
another ten years. What a fancy! 
Lord Fitzgerald was an eccentric man. 
Given a purpose, he pursued it to the 
end, neither love nor friendship, nor 
fear swerved him. Do you know that 
he made a vow that Duke Josef would 
never sit on this throne, nor his 
descendants? What were five millions 
to him, if in giving them he realized 
the end? The king would never 


. explain the true cause of this English- 


man’s folly, but I know that it was 
based on revenge, the cause of which 
also is a mystery. If only the prince 
were here! ” 
“He will 
youth.” 
‘“‘ Perhaps.” 
‘You have never been young.” 
‘“Notinthat particular sense to which 
you refer,” dryly. 


come: youth will be 


In the chamber of finance Col. 
Beauvais leaned over the desk and 
perused the writing on a slip of paper 
which the minister had given to him. 
Enough daylight remained to permit 
the letters to stand out legibly. When 
he had done the colonel tossed back 
the missive, and the minister tore it 
into shreds and dropped them into the 
waste basket. 
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“So much for your pains,” said 
Beauvais. ‘‘ The spy, who has eaten 
up 10,000 crowns, is not worth his 
salt. He has watched this man 
Hamilton for two days, been his guide 
in the hills, and yet learns nothing. 
And the rigor of the customs is a 
farce.” 

“This day,” replied the minister, 
‘‘the police lost its jurisdiction over 
the customs. Complaints have been 
entered at the British legation, which 
forwarded them to the chancellor.”’ 

‘““O ho!” The colonel pulled his 
mustache. 

‘‘T warned you against this. The 
chancellor is a man to be respected, 
whatever his beliefs. I warned you 
and Mollendorf of the police what the 
result would be. The chancellor has a 
hard hand when it falls. He was always 
bold; now he is more so since he 
practicaliy stands alone. In games of 
chance one always should play close. 
You are in a hurry.” 

‘*T have waited six years.” 

‘And I have waited 14.”’ 

‘Well, then, I shall pass into the 
active. I shall watch this Englishman 


myself. He is likely to prove the_ 


agent. Count, the time of waiting is 
gone. If the debt is Jiquidated or 
renewed—and there is Prince Frederick 
to keep in mind—we shall have played 
and lost. Disgrace for you; for me— 
well, perhaps there is a power behind 
me too strong. The chancellor? Pouf! 
I have no fear of him. But you who 
laugh at the archbishop, I tell you to 
beware.” 

‘* He is too old.” 

‘“So you say. But he has dreams of 
lengths unknown to us. He has ceased 
to act; why? He is waiting for the 
curtain to rise. Nothing escapes him ; 
he is letting us go to what end we will, 
only, if we do not act at once, to draw 
us to a sudden halt. Now to this 
meddling Englishman: we have offered 
him a million—five millions for four. 
He laughs. With characteristic bom- 


bast he declares that money has no 
charms. For six months, since his 
father’s death, we have hounded him, 
in vain. It is something I cannot 
understand. What is Leopold to these 
Englishmen that they risk a princely 
fortune to secure him his throne? 
Friendship? Bah, there is none.” 

‘* Not in France or Austria. But this 
man was an Englishman; they leave 
legacies of friendship.” 

The colonel walked to the window 
and looked down into the gardens. He 
remained there for a time. Von 
Wallenstein eyed him _ curiously. 
Presently the soldier returned to his 
seat. 

‘“We are crossing a chasm; a man 
stands in our way: aS we cannot go 
around him, we, being the strongest. 
push him aside. Eh?” 

‘You would not kill—” bégan the 
minister. 

‘Let us use the French meaning of 
the word ‘suppress.’ And why not? 
Ambition, wherever it goes, leaves a 
trail of blood. What is a human life 
in this game we play? A leaf, a grain 
of sand.” 

‘‘ But, since the prince promises to 
liquidate the debt, what matters it if 
the Englishman comes? It is all one 
and the same.” 

Within 20, nay, within 15 days, what 
may not happen ?”’ 

‘“‘You are ambitious,”’ said von Wal- 
lenstein, slyly. 

‘* And who 1s not?” 

‘Is a marshal’s baton so much then, 
above your present position ? You are 
practically the head of the army.” 

“A valiant army!” laughing; 5,000 
men. Why, madame, the duchess has 
6,000 and three batteries.”’ 

‘“‘ Her army of 6,000 is an expedient : 
you can raise volunteers to the amount 
of 10,000.” 

‘‘To be sure I could, but supposing | 
did not want to.”’ 

The minister dropped his gaze, and 
began fingering the paper cutter. The 
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colonel’s real purpose was still an 
enigma to him. ‘‘ Come, you have the 
confidence of the king, the friendship 
of her royal highness. What do you 
gain in serving us? The baton.” 

‘* You embarrass me. Questions? I 
should not like to lie to you. Batons 
were fine things when Louises and 
Napoleons conferred them. I have 
thrown my dice into the common cup; 
let that be sufficient.” 

‘*A man who comes from a noble 
house such as you come from—” 

‘*Ah, count, that was never to be 
referred to. Be content with my brain 
and sword. And then, there is the old 
saying, Give a man an ell, and look to 
your rod. We are all either jackals or 
lions, puppets or men behind the booth. 
Iam a lion.” He rose, drew his sabre 
half way from the scabbard, and sent 
it slithering back. ‘‘In a fortnight we 
put it to the touch to win or lose it 
all, as the poet says. Each man for 
himself, and let the strongest win, say I.”’ 

‘* You are playing twogames,”’ coldly. 

‘*And you? Is it for pure love of 
madame the duchess that you risk your 
head ? Come, as you say ; admit that 
you wish to see my hand without 
showing yours. A baton is not much 
for me, as you have hinted, but it is all 
that was promised me. And you, if we 
win, will still be minister of finances ? 
What ts that maggot I see behind your 
eyes? Is it not spelled ‘chancellor’? 
But, remember, madame has friends to 
take care of in the event of our success. 
We cannot have all the spoils. To join 
the kingdom and the duchy will create 
new offices, to be sure, but we can have 
only part of them. As to games, I 
shall out of the kindness in my heart, 
tell you that I am not playing two, but 
three. Guess them if youcan. Next 
to the chancellorship is the embassy to 
Vienna, and an embassy to Paris is to 
be created. Madame is a superior 
woman. Who knows?” with a smile 
which caused the other to pale. 


‘“ You are mad to dream of that.” 

‘“As you say, I come of a noble 
house,”’ carelessly. 

‘You are mad.”’ 

‘* No, count,” the soldier replied. ** I 
have what Balzac calls a thirst for a 
full life in a short space.” ) 

‘‘ I would give a deal to read what is 
going on in that head of yours.” 

‘‘Doubtless. But what is to become 
of our friends the marshal and Mollen- 
dorf ? What will be left for them? 
Perhaps there will be a chamber of 
war, a chamber of the navy. As a 
naval minister the marshal would be 
nicely placed. There would be no 
expense of building ships or paving 
sailors, which would speak well for the 
economy of the new government. The 
marshal is old ; we shall send him to 
Servia. At least the office will pay both 
his vanity and purse to an extent equal 
to that of his present office. By the 
way, nothing has yet been heard from 
Prince Frederick. Ah, these young 
men, these plump peasant girls!” 

Both laughed. 

‘Till this evening, then ;”’ and the 
colonel went from the room. 

The minister of finanee applied a match 
to the tapers. He held the burning 
match aloft and contemplated the door 
through which thesoldier had gone. The 
sting of the incipient flame aroused him. 

‘“ What,’ he mused aloud, as_ he 
arranged the papers on his desk, “ is 
his third game ?”’ 

‘‘It appears to me,” said a voice from 
the wall behind, “that the same ques- 
tion arises in both our minds.” 

The minister wheeled his chair, his 
mouth and brows puckered in dismay. 
From a secret panel in the wall there 
stepped forth a tall, thin, sour-visaged 
old man of military presence. He 
calmly sat down in the chair which 
Beauvais had vacated. 

“TI had forgotten all about you, 
marshal!” exclaimed the count, smiling 
uneasily. 


(To be Continued.) 
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By Cyrus TOWNSEND BRADY 


THE STORY OF 


THE LAST EXPEDITION 


OF THE NOBLEST 


OF THE EXPLORERS 


N the year 1536 a magnificent cava- 
lier, of noble presence and princely 
besring, arrived at the court of 

Valladolid. : 

The cavalier was Hernando de Soto. 
He was the scion of a noble though 
impoverished family, in whose veins 
flowed some of the bluest blood of 
Spain. He was born in the year 1501, 
at Villeneuva de Barcarrota, at Xeres 
near Badajos. 

When he was but thirteen years old 
he set sail for the New World asa page 
in the train of Pedrarias, the infamous 
governor of Darien. 

He met with the favor of Pedrarias, 
and in ten years’ time was a captain in 
an expedition into the wilds of Nicara- 
gua. His chroniclers relate of him that 
he joyed in the hunting of savages. In 
April, 1532, he landed with a troop of 
horse on the Gulf of Guayaquil, a 
needed reénforcement for the detest- 
able Pizarro. The courage and ability 
of De Soto were soon recognised by the 
keen conqueror of Peru. Responsi- 
bilities were thrust upon him. It was 
he who discovered and made way over 
the passes of the mountains. With 
Hernando Pizarro, he headed the 
embassy which boldly entered the 
camp where the Inca Atahualpa sat en- 
throned amid a multitude of wild 
warriors. 

He was one of the company which 
participated in the capture of the Inca 
on the 16th of November, 1532, and 
the dreadful slaughter in the square of 
Caxamarca. At the storming of Cuzco 
he was the first over the walls; andinall 


the battles and marches he bore a pro- 
minent part. 

When the country was entirely sub- 
dued he returned to Spain, having 
received as his share of the ransom of 
the Inca, about £55,000 in ingots of 
gold and silver. 

With a halo of romance and a more 
substantial gilding of treasure adorning 
his handsome and stately person, he 
had but to choose for a wife the fairest 
of the fair dames of Castile, purchase 
an estate, establish himself as a grandee 
secure in the favor of the Emperor, 
and pass the rest of his days in the 
enjoyment of his treasure. His choice 
fell upon the beautiful Isabella de 
Bobadilla, a daughter of old Pedrarias, 
and a connection of that grand dame 
the Marchioness de Moya (Beatrice de 
Bobadilla), who had been the friend of 
Columbus. His present and his future 
appeared certain, when there came to 
the court, early in the year 1537, a 
little man named Cabeza de Vaca, who 
had been a doer of doughty deeds, as 
we Shall see, and who was now a teller 
of strange tales. 

Of six hundred who had set forth to 
explore Florida in 1528, with visions of 
conquest before their eyes, he and three 
others alone survived. They had 
passed eight years in wandering across 
the continent from one savage tribe to 
another, from Florida to the Gulf of 
California. He had marvelous accounts 
to relate of a country in the interior of 
Florida, then the generic name of North 
America, besides which the riches of 
Mexico and Peru were inconsidered 
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trifles. He refused to divulge the exact 
location of this fabulous Ophir, but he 
said enough to inflame the passions of 
De Soto. Unsatisfied by his tremen- 
dous booty and his future prospects, he 
determined upon theenterprise in which 
he hoped to acquire more glory and 
more gold than had been found by 
Cortez and Pizarro. 

The Emperor Charles V. created De 
Soto a marquis, made him Governor of 
Cuba and Lord of Florida, and pretty 
much all the rest of the Western Hemi- 
sphere which was not yet discovered, 
with the title of Adelantando. 

When the news was passed among 
the young courtiers of Spain that one 
of the conquerors of Peru was about to 
take the sea once more, he was over- 
whelmed with applications to join the 


expedition. With this embarrassment 
of volunteers, De Soto was able to 
select those best suited for his 
purpose. 


On Sunday, the 6th of April, 1538, 
being St. Lazarus’ Day, the expedition, 
comprising some nine hundred men, 
set sail in a noble squadron of ships 
from the port of San Lucar at the 
mouth of the Guadalquivir. Such had 
been the profuseness of their prepara- 
tion that great quantities of luggage 
were left behind on the wharf to 
the pillage of the people, but what did 
any man care for the reckless expendi- 
ture of a few thousand ducats in Spain 
in face of the uncounted ingots in 
Florida ? 

The beautiful Isabella de Bobadilla 
accompanied her gallant husband. 

After spending some time at Santiago 
and Havana, and putting all things in 
order in Cuba, on Sunday, the 18th of 
May, 1539, with five great ships, two 
caravels, and two brigantines, they set 
sail from Havana. Donna _ Isabella 
stood on the Morro Castle and watched 
the white sails sink out of sight. 

On the 2oth of May, which was 
Whitsunday, they landed in the Bay of 
Tampa, called by them the Bay of the 
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Holy Spirit. They numbered over six 
hundred perfectly appointed men, per- 
haps two hundred of them being horse- 
men. Among the number were twelve 
priests, eight inferior clergy, and four 
monks, who could minister to the 
soldier, and convert such of the natives 
as the sword of the secular arm spared. 
One recruit, named Juan Ortiz, unex- 
pectedly joined the army in Florida. 
He had been captured by the Indians 
from the party of De Narvaez ten years 
before. He had mastered the Indian 
tongue, and was able to make himself 
understood by the savages. He wasa 
reénforcement of great value. 

Nothing that the forethought of De 
Soto could suggest had been omitted in 
the preparations. He expended the 
greater partofhis private fortune in fitting 
out the expedition. There were shackles 
for the slaves, savage bloodhounds, 
spare armor, tools, portable forges, 
and a small falconet, or cannon. They 
had with them thirteen breeding sows, 
from which they expected to procure 
large numbers of porkers. 

On the 15th of July the army, with 
the trumpeters and drummers in the 
lead, plunged into the depths of the 
forest and disappeared in the ever- 
glades. 

The ships having been unloaded, all 
but the caravels, which were kept for 
service, were sent back to Havana. The 
soldierly De Soto instituted a strict 
regimen. The army was drawn up in 
regular order, as the military science of 
the day indicated, and the companies 
marched and preserved their different 
stations in due course. De Soto 
got possession of the chief of any 
tribe he chanced to come across, and 
compelled him to furnish a sufficient 
number of his subjects to carry the 
baggage of the little army into the 
territory of the next adjoining ruler. 
where a new levy of forced slaves would 
be made, and a certain proportion ot! 
those already impressed released and 
sent back to their own land. 
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One of the most serious encounters 
which they had with the Indians 
occurred in the domain of a chief named 
Vitachuco, in what is now Florida. In 
other circumstances and with other 
chroniclers he would have been called a 
patriot. He was a politic savage, and 
on the approach of De Soto’s army, 
though he had threatened them with 
annihilation, he dissembled and received 
them with complaisance, offering them 
hospitality. 

It was Vitachuco’s plan to appoint a 
meeting at which De Soto -would be 
invited to inspect his army. Twelve 
trusted followers were told off to seize 
the unsuspecting Spaniard, and a 
general massacre was to ensue. But 
the Spanish commander had not come 
there a boy. Suspicion, scrutiny, and 
treachery discovered the plot. At the 
meeting De Soto had every Spaniard 
under arms. - When the deluded Indian 
gave the signal, instead of being able to 
seize his enemy, he found himself, in 
spite of his gigantic strength, a prisoner. 
His naked warriers threw themselves 
upon the mail-clad Europeans with a 
courage that deserved a better fate. 
They made their attack in vain. Their 
arrows, though shot with amazing 
skill, fell back blunted from the steel 
cuirasses, the spears hurled by never 
so powerful arms had not the range of 
the deadly arquebuse, and the rude war 
club was no match for the Toledo 
blade. 

After being slaughtered by hundreds, 
seeing their chief an impotent captive, 
they broke and fled. There were two 
lakes near the battle ground. The 
terrifying Spanish cavalry headed them 
off from the larger, forcing them to 
make for the smaller. With their 
relentless pursuers close on their heels, 
the Indians plunged into the sparkling 
waters. 

The night fell, and the Spaniards 
encircled the lake and prevented a 
single savage from breaking through 
the cordon of steel. As an evidence of 


their tmplacability, the Spaniards state 
that half a dozen ‘men would swim 
together to form a platform in the 
water, upon which another would kneel 
and discharge his bolts so long as he 
had an arrow left in his quiver. 4 
As the next day wore on, the 
Spaniards stopped shooting at them; 
their capture or death being inevitable, 
it was not good policy to waste 
ammunition, so the two parties waited 
in grim silence. I suspect there must 
have been shallow places in the water 
of which the Spaniards were ignorant, 
in which the Indians rested from time 
to time. The persistence of the con- 
querors finally wore out the resistance 
of the conquered ; and one by one they 
came out on the bank, all but twelve, 
who refused to surrender, and remained 
in the water until they were so 
exhausted that De Soto sent in some of 
his men who were good swimmers, and 
secured'them. Their lives were spared. 
The plan of Vitachuco had entirely 
failed. His warriors were enslaved, and 
his women the sport of the Spaniards ; 
but the spirit of the savage was not 
broken. A fierce heart still beat in his 
breast. Hero-like, he determined to 
make one last effort for freedom. His 
men still outnumbered the Spaniards. 
Upon a given signal he arranged that 
they should rise, and with whatsoever 
weapon they could compass, be it 
nothing but their fettered hands, they 
should overwhelm their captors. He 
was well treated by De Soto; and one 
night, as they sat at supper together, 
he gave the signal by a mighty war 
whoop, then leaping to his feet, he 
caught the Spaniard by the throat and 
dealt hima furious blow in the face 
with his fist. De Soto sank senseless 
to the floor. His nose was broken, his 
face smashed in, his teeth knocked out. 
With a cry of exultation the savage 
sprang upon his prostrate foe, and it 
was not until the sword of an attendant 
was plunged through his body that he 
relaxed his iron grasp. In obedience 
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to the signal the savages attempted to The adventurers spent the first 
follow the example of theirchief, butthe winter in the fertile country of Appa- 
attempt never presented even a possi- lache. D’Anasco, at the head ot a 
bility of success. Many were massacred detachment, discovered that bay upon 


>> Half a dozen men would seim together to form a platform in the water, upon which another would kneel 
and discharge his bolts so lung as he had an arrow in his quiver.” 


and the rest punished. loaded with the the Gulf of Mexico from which the 
baggage, and forced to move on. That unhappy expedition of De Narvaez had 
was the end of Vitachuco’s bold stroke set forth upon their return voyage from 
for liberty. which they had never returned. Thirty 
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horsemen were sent vack to the camp 
at |ampa to bring up the remainder of 
the army which had been left behind. 
The cavaliers fought their way down 
and the rear-guard fought its way up. 
The caravels sailed up the coast, and 
under the orders of De Soto made their 
way westward some distance along the 
shore, and finally discovered the harbor 
of Pensacola. Thence the governor 
sent the vessels back to Havana with 
letters to Donna Isabella, and glowing 
accounts of what they had discovered 
and the brilliant prospects before them. 
The ships, under the command of 
Maldonado, were ordered to procure a 
reénforcernent of men, horses, and 
ammunition and return to Florida the 
next October. 

When the spring came, the men and 
horses, refreshed by their pleasant 
sojourn in the land gers and plenty, 
took up their march to the northeast 
again. The year was a repetition of 
the preceding one. When _ they 
advanced as far as the Savannah River 
in South Carolina, they entered the 
land of Cotachiqui, which was ruled 
by a woman, a princess upon whose 
beauties of mind and person the 
Spanish chroniclers have dilated. She 
probably had no more claim to beauty 
than Dulcinea del Toboso. At any 
rate, draped in grass cloth and cotton, 
crested with feathers and gleaming 
with pearls, she came floating down the 
Savannah River like Cleopatra coming 
to Antony. There was more Castilian 
‘courtesy, and black treachery, the 
latter being on the part of the 
Spaniards only. There is another fine 
story of a string of pearls as large as 
hazel-nuts which the princess removed 
from her dusky neck and threw over 
the shoulders of De Soto, after some 
bashful hesitation and an exhibition of 
maidenly modesty, which show that 
there was not a great difference between 
the women of the Old World and the 
New. ‘There was a ring, too, which 
De Soto plucked from his own finger 


and placed upon that of the princess ; 
which he meant to get back later 
on. 
The usual demand for slaves and so 
forth—things too grim to be told are 
covered by that etcetera—was made. 
The little princess was made a close 
prisoner, and her people treated with 
the usual rigor. Observing the desire 
of the explorers for pearls, she led them 
to barbaric temples and decaying 
sepulchres, and exposed to their greedy 
gaze piles of the translucent gems. 
With their usual extravagance, the 
writers tell us of heaps so large that 
they could only be estimated in 
bushels. Save a necklace or two for 
each individual, a handful which even 
the commonest soldier could carry, a 
few hundreds for the royal treasury, 
and a choice boxful for his own use, 
which the princess was allowed to 
carry, De Soto compelled his followers 
to leave the bulk of them until they 
should return. It is pleasant to relate 
that the princess escaped with the box 
of choicest pearls and De Soto’s ring, 
and was not recaptured. 

In one place, after showing the 
people the terrible power of the 
weapon by firing at a large tree until it 
was knocked over, they left their only 
piece of artillery, too cumbersome for 
transportation. The explorers pushed 
their way upward and westward into 
South Carolina across the foot-hills of 
the Appalachians, and gazed in admir- 
ation upon the mighty mcuntain range 
which barred their path. Then they 
turned to the south, and moved down 
through Alabama and entered the 
domains of a renowned chief named 
Tuscaloosa, a giant in stature. His 
welcome was none of the warmest; 
but with careless indifference to any- 
thing that the Indians might do, they 
persisted in their advance. The wily 
savage, with specious promises of royal 
entertainment, led the army toward 
his capital city of palisades and thatch, 
which he called Maubila—a name 
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perpetuated by the modern city of rapidly rushing Alabama _ River. It 
Mobile, a few miles farther down the’ was surrounded by a palisade fastened 
same river. It was awell-fortified place, together by vines. The _ interspaces 
according to Indian standards, located between the logs were filled with thick 
on a beautiful meadow, upon a neck of masses of mud and straw; and many of 
land surrounded on three sides by the the tree trunks had taken root, so that 
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** From every hiding place the Indians came 
running with yells of hatred. They 
struck the astonished Spaniards with 
the forceofatempest. Resistance, 
under the circumstances, was 
suicide, The Spaniards 


fled. 
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the town was surrounded by a wall of 
living green. 

The main body of the army halted 
one night five miles away from the 
village. The next morning, October 
19, 1540, De Soto, with a hundred 
cavaliers and footmen, followed by the 
usual melancholy train of slaves bearing 
the baggage, set forth for the town. He 
left orders for Moscoso to break camp 
and follow him with the main army at 
once. 


Led by the chief, De Soto and the 


advance guard entered the walls. The 
slaves and the baggage were left hard 
by the gate outside. The place was 
crowded with warriors, and while there 
were many women, scarcely less fierce- 
looking than their lords, the absence of 
children was noted. The Spaniards, 
however, fearlessly occupied the houses 
assigned to them, and by De Soto’s 
orders prepared breakfast. Tuscaloosa 
had withdrawn upon some pretext, 
and when breakfast was ready he 
was summoned. Juan Ortiz, who 
carried the message, was treated with 
contumely and compelled to repeat it 
several times. In the thatched houses 
of the Indians a fierce debate was going 
on. The discussion Was as to whether 
they should attack immediately, or 
wait until the whole army had been 
gathered within the town and finish 
the affair with one blow. The latter 
plan was favored by the elders, but the 
impetuosity of the young men could 
could not be restrained. One of 
them followed Ortiz out of the 
house and lifted his bow, shouting 
defiance. 

De Gallegos saw the movement, and 
whipping out his sword, cut him from 
the shoulder to the waist. The son of 
the dead chief drew his bow, and 
launched six arrows in quick succes- 
sion. They all rebounded harmlessly 
from the armor of De Gallegos, and 
seeing this, the Indian sprang upon 
him and dealt him such a blow with 
his oaken bow that De Gallegos saved 


his life only by passing his sword 
through his assailant’s body. 

From every house and hiding-place 
the Indians came running with yells of 
hatred. They struck the astonished 
Spaniards with the force of a tempest. 
Resistance, under the circumstances, 
was suicide. The Spaniards turned 
and fled at their highest speed to get 
out of the town. They broke through 
the gate, which the precipitate attack 
had prevented from being closed, and 
then ran toward their horses, which 
were tethered outside under the trees. 
Some of them were shot down on the 
way. <A few mounted, and most of the 
others cut the bridles so that the 
priceless animals escaped. The horse- 
men threw themselves upon the ad- 
vancing Indians and checked their 
onrush, until the rest of the band 
formed up and advanced, and the 
Indians were driven back into the 
walls. The Spaniards attempted to 
storm the place, but they were met 
with such a volley of arrows that they 
retreated once more, again pursued by 
the Indians. This advancing and re- 
treating was kept up fcr four long 
hours of hard fighting. 

Meanwhile, the slaves had carried 
their loads within the walls. They 
were freed from their fetters and given 
weapons. The hatreds engendered in 
their captivity made them not less 
desperate than th2 savage Alabamians. 
Finally De Soto determined to break 
into the town. The Spaniards were 
smarting with wounds and mad with 
rage. Dismounting from their horses. 
under the cover of their shields they 
advanced to the gate. In spite of the 
arrows which were rained upon them, 
they beat it down with axes and broke 
into the inclosure. The Indians met 
them in solid ranks. They were cut 
down in numbers, but came on 
with most determined fury. By the 
command of the chief the women, 
seizing weapons from. the strewn 
ground, threw themselves upon the foe. 
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De Soto discovering the Mississippi. 


The Spanish position was desperate. 
Bidding the men hold on, De Soto -nd 
De Tobar ran back outside, sprang 
upon their horses, and charged up the 
narrow streets through the s ething 
mass cf Indians. Back and forth they 
rode, hewing and slaughtering, the iron 
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hoofs of the horses crushing the life 
out of the prostrate Indians. Missiles 
were rained upon them, but they bore 
charmed lives. Sovnds of their war- 
cries infused new spirits into the men. 
Finally, as De Soto rose in the stirrups 
to deliver a blow, an arrow pierced 
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him in the unarmored thigh. There 
was no time to take it out then, and 
he rode through the rest of the battle 
standing in the stirrups, a great feat 
of horsemanship and courage, of which 
his followers were justly proud. 

The Spaniards finally succeeded in 
setting fire to the thatched houses, and 
flame added its terror to the scene. 
The battle had raged for eight hours 
when, about four o'clock, the main 
body of the army under Moscoso, 
_which had been loitering along under 
the trees, came in sight of the village. 
The crackling flame and rolling columns 
of smoke, the wild yells of the Indians, 
and the war-cries of the Spaniards ap- 
prised them of the situation. Throw- 
ing aside everything but their weapons, 
the cavaliers galloped forward, with 
the foot soldiers close behind, and en- 
tered the town. Throwing themselves 
in front of their broken, exhausted 
companions, they swept the Indians 
helplessly before them. Men and 
women were indiscriminately slaugh- 
tered. The brave savages fought until 
they were cut down to a man. It is 
related that the last Indian left alive 
ran to the wall and sprang upon it. 
When he saw that escape was cut off 
by bodies of Spaniards, he shook his 
fist in defiance, caught his bow-string 
about his neck, and hanged himself 
from the palisades! | 

There was not a living Indian, not 
even a wounded one, to be seen. The 
village was a roaring furnace. Eighty- 
two Spaniards had been killed outright, 
eighteen of them having been shot in 
the face. There were 250 badly 
wounded, and fifty horses had been 
slain—an irreparable loss. The in- 
eficient surgeon had hundreds of 
serious wounds to dress! Most of 
their baggage had been burned in the 
town, including all of the medical 
stores. In default of anything better, 
they dressed their wounds with the fat 
extracted from the bodies of the dead 
Indians. 


From messengers and Indians they 
now learned that they were six days’ 
march from Pensacola, which was the 
place where they were to meet the 
ships. They had found no gold, 
nothing but marching and _ fighting 
had been their lot, and a natural !ong- 
ing for home filled their minds. Seeing 
no way of bending their inflexible 
leader, a conspiracy was_ hatched, 
among the most discontented, to seize 
his person and abandon the expedition. 
If they had succeeded, De Soto would 
have returned to Spain broken in for- 
tune and ruined in fame. He was reso- 
lute to press on. In. spite of all he 
still dreamed of conquests, still hoped 
to retrieve his fortune. He knew too 
well what the royal gratitude was. It 
was only consequent upon success. 

The conspiracy was detected, the 

conspirators severely punished, and 
under the orders of the chief the little 
army faced to the north-west and 
abandoned its last chance of getting 
home by way of the sea. 
_ On the 17th of December, 1540, at 
the village of Chicasa, which they had 
occupied for the winter, they were 
surprised at midnight by an _ over- 
whelming force of Indians, who set fire 
to the negligently guarded camp. The 
Spaniards, at first panic-stricken, were 
rallied by De Soto, De Tobar, and 
Vasconcelos. De Soto, who slept in 
doublet and hose, was the only man to 
mount his horse in this action. In the 
middle of the fight his saddle turned, 
and he pitched headlong among his 
enemies. There was a furious mé/ée 
over the body of the captain, but he 
finally escaped. It was found afterward 
that he had fought for an hour on 
horseback in an ungirthed saddle. It 
was not for nothing that he had the 
reputation of a finished horseman. 

Fourteen men and fifty-seven horses 
were killed here, and over 400. hogs, 
which were penned up in the middle of 
the city and carefully guarded, were 
burned. Only the porkers who were 
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small enough to run between the logs 
escaped. The Indians regarded a hog 
as a valuable prize, and every savage 
came to the attack with three ropes— 
one for a Spaniard, one for a horse, 
and one for a hog. The explorers 
spent that winter in the country of the 
Chickasaws, in a deplorable state of 
destitution. In the successive fights 
and fires everything they possessed, 
even to saddles, had been lost. 

With an energy which cannot be 
too much admired, they made a bellows 
out of hides and two old arquebuse 
barrels, and set to work to retemper 
their weapons and make new saddles, 
lances, and such other rude equipment 
as was possible. Thev had no clothing, 
except a few skins, and they almost 
perished from the winter cold, until a 
soldier who had been a weaver, Juan 
Vega, made some grass cloth with 
which they covered their nakedness. 
They made forays throughout the 
surrounding country, and treated the 
Indians with most brutal and im- 
placable severity. In another village 
of the Chickasaws, which they had 
gained by hard fighting, they put every- 
body to death. 

On April 25, 1541, they set forward 
once more upon the march. They 
were a rude array of savage men, clad 
in the skins of wild beasts, a few of 
them riding horses and driving a small 
drove of swine : and their rude weapons 
scarcely differentiated them from the 
surrounding savages. Heading ever 
westward ‘and northward, early in the 
month of May (the exact date is not 
known), the advance guard broke 
through the dense woodland, and from 
a high bluff beheld the tawny, turbid 
flood of the Mississippi rolling swiftly 
at their feet—Espiritu Santo, De Soto 
named it. Up and down, as far as the 
eye could see, spread the great river. 
A half league away the other bank 
confronted them. 

The discovery of the Mississippi, 
together with his misfortunes, are the 
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incidents which have served to per- 
petuate the name of De Soto, other- 
wise he would be remembered as lightly 
as De Narvaez or the others whom the 
primeval forests of the New World had 
swallowed up. The importance of a 
moment, the value of an incident, is 
rarely known until viewed through the 
perspective of centuries of time. The 
broken De Soto, who saw in the 
hurrying flood only an obstacle in his 
path, little dreamed that this river 
valley was to be the central artery of a 
great empire which would some day 
strike his country the severest blow 
ever dealt to Spanish rule. 

Moving down the river until they 
found a place where the ground sloped 
gently tothe water's edge, the Spaniards 
crossed, and took up their weary 
march. Drawing away from the stream, 
the tired cavalcade plodded on towards 
the north-west. They discovered no 
gold; but on the banks of the White 
River in Arkansas they found some- 
thing more precious to them in their 
extremity, for which they had longed 
ever since they began their wander- 
ings, and that was salt. 

‘If I could only have a morsel of 
fresh meat and a handful of salt,’ had 
been the plaint of many dying men. 
“ T think I could live.” 

Some of them ate it so greedily that 
they died of it. By and by, in despair, 
the wretched army turned to the south- 
ward and dragged its way down to the 
Mississippi. Was the iron will of the 
conquistador at last broken? Had he 
repented the decision which had _ led 
him away from safety after Maubila ° 
Was the natural longing to see Donna 
Isabella, to return to civilization at all 
hazards, strong enough to ‘move him? 
No, for after passing the third winter 
in the province of Utiangue, where 
Juan Ortiz died—a great loss—in the 
springtime they kept on still exploring, 
fighting, hoping, though ever moving 
to the south. Finally, they struck the 
banks of the great river again, and 
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followed its winding course until they 
reached the village of Guachoya, at the 
mouth of the Red River. 

Halting here uncertainly, De Soto 
was seized with a wasting fever which 
never left him. In spite of his resolute 
will, he was forced to take to his rude 
couch, where he grew speedily worse. 
There is something manly and attractive 
in the way in which he met his death. 
His life had been hard, stern, cruel, 
and merciless. Ruthlessand treacherous, 
he had partaken of all the vices of his 
age and nation; but there had been in 
him a magnificent courage, a cool 
hardihood, forethought for his men, an 
open-hearted generosity. Here and 
there were sparks of justice in his 
dealings with the Indians; once in a 
while touches of mercy, standing out 
bright before the black background 
against which they were exhibited. 
These have half redeemed his fame. 
He had been the noblest, the highest, 
and the best of the great explorers ; 
and was now the poorest and most 
miserable. He had everything to live 
for when he set sail from San Lucar; 
and nothing was left of his possessions 
now, except the rude hut on the banks 
of the Mississippi, two slaves, three 
horses, and a few swine. Disappoint- 
ment and despair had broken even his 
resolute soul. All his toil, labor, sacri- 
fice, devotion, courage, had come to 
naught. It all ended here, on the banks 
of the Mississippi. 


He made his final preparations for | 


death like a good Christian, writing his 
will and testament in cipher on a scrap 
of paper confessing his sins, and inaking 
his peace with Heaven. With prudent 
forethought he called his followers 
about him before he died. He had 
been a stern master, but they loved 
him. Many of them had followed him 
over the mountain passes of Peru, they 
had ruffled it with him at the court of 
Spain, they had fought shoulder to 
shoulder in the everglades of Florida, 


charged with him in the flames. of 
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Maubila. Some, like De Tobar and 
Moscoso, had felt the weight of his 
stern displeasure. These things were 
forgotten now. They remembered him 
as the indomitable, heroic, courageous, 
far-seeing captain. If there was a lack 
of other comforts, there were tears and 
affection about his death-bed. In 
quaint words, which have a genuine ring 
read to-day after a lapse of centuries, Bal- 
thazar de Gallegos, acting as spokesman 
for the rest, delivered a homily, words 
of condolence and comfort, which were 
agreeable to the ears of the dying man. 

Wishing to avoid dissension, De 
Soto bade them choose a successor, to 
whom he could commit the command. 
With one accord they left the deter- 
mination to him, and his eyes turned 
to Moscoso, his early friend, a decision 
in which the others cheerfully acqui- 
esced. At De Soto's request, the 
officers and principal men of the 
depleted army swore allegiance to the 
new commander in his hut; and then 
all the Spaniards, in groups. of 
twenty, passed beside the bed of the 
dying commander and bade him 
farewell. 

He died next day, the 21st of May, 
1542, having been ill but seven days. 
The fever of the body, which with 
increasing virulence burned up his life, 
was typical of the fever of his soul, 
which had led him to his untimely end. 
His death came in the delirium of fever, 
in which his mind reverted to Peru, to 
Spain, and to Havana, where waited 
the lonely Donna Isabella. 

Concealing the death of the ‘‘ Child 
of the Sun” from the Indians, lest 
their prestige should diminish, Moscoso 
caused the corpse to be hidden for 
three days, while the soldiers were 
compelled to dissemble their grief by 
outward manifestations of joy and 
cheer. At the end of that time, at the 
dead of night, they buried their great 
commander in a deep grave outside the 
village, but the shrewd Indians 
suspected something: and in great fear 
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lest they should dig up the plain and 
find the body, Moscoso determined to 
disinter it and sink it in the river. 

D’Anasco and four other captains 
soon found a place over a hundred feet 
deep, which they thought would suit. 
The next night the body was exhumed ; 
and as there were no stones to weight 
it, 1t was wrapped in mantles, which 
were filled with sand and carefully 
secured. At midnight a little party 
rowed softly out to mid-stream, and 
there, with a muttered prayer from the 
priests, the cavaliers gently lowered 
the body over the side of the boat, and 
with a sullen splash it sank beneath 
the surface. The mighty mass of 
water rushed silently on over the iron 
heart, now so still, and the night wind 
in the trees sang his requiem. 

What need is there to dwell upon the 
melancholy story 2? There was but dne 
thought in every mind, one desire in 
every heart, when the leader died—to 
get home. There were two ways open. 
One overland to Mexico, and the other 
down to the sea by the way of theriver. 
Ignorant of the distance, and imagin- 
ing themselves to be much nearer the 
country of Cortez, they decided to go 
overland. For five weary months the 
survivors struggled westward until they 
came to the great deserts of Arizona. 
There they halted; and after exploring 
in various directions, in despair they 
turned back toward the river, which 
they reached in December, 1542. © 

They wintered near the village of 
Guachoya again, and set to work build- 
Ing boats. Fortunately for them, 
through all their wanderings they pre- 
served one saw. It proved to be their 
most priceless possession. The enter- 
prise and ingenuity of the Spaniards 
were astonishing. Every bit of iron 
they possessed, except swords, was 
forged into nails. The winter was a 
severe one, and they only sustained life 
while they worked, by ruthlessly appro- 
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priating every grain of corn from the 
surrounding villages. So great were 
their exactions that the helpless Indians 
died of starvation in scores. Here, too, 
died the gallant De Tobar. 

At the expiration of five months they 
had succeeded in building crazy boats, 
in which they embarked and floated 
down the river, pursued by a great 
fleet of war canoes of the Natchez. 
One of the boats was captured with its 
crew; the horses, reduced to twelve in 
number, were abandoned ; and finally, 
on the 18th of July, the flotilla reached 
the sea. There was divided counsel 
again. Some of them, led by D‘Anasco, 
who had retained a rude _ jackstaff 
through all his wanderings, and who 
had some pretensions to the art of 
navigation, were for sailing away 
towards Havana. They tried it for a 
day or two, but were driven westward 
by a storm and abandoned the attempt, 
running along the shore towards 
Mexico. On the roth of September, 
1543, four years and four months 
from the day they left Havana, they 
reached the Panuco River in Mexico, 
and were soon safe among their own 
people. 

Three hundred gaunt, haggard, 
starving, broken men, naked, shoeless, 
hatless, with neither equipment nor 
weapon save here and there a dulled 
sword, which their feeble arms could 
scarcely lift, were all that were 
left of the proudest, gayest, and 
most splendid army that had ever 
debarked upon American shores. 

Donna Isabella had sent out several 
expeditions from Havana in all direc- 
tions to seek for traces of her missing 
lord, but they secured no tidings of De 
Soto. Three years’ silence had broken 
her spirit. When the word did come 
from Mexico of the unfortunate end of 
the expedition and the death of her 
husband, she quietly folded her hands 
and died of a broken heart. 
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THE GRIT OF WOMEN 
A TALE OF THE KLONDIKE WINTER 


By Jack Lonpon 


WOLFISH head, wistful-eyed 
A and frost-rimed, thrust aside the 
tent-flaps. 

‘* Hi! Chook! Siwash! Chook, you 
limb of Satan!” chorused the protest- 
ing inmates. 

Bettles rapped the dog sharply with 
a tin plate, and it withdrew hastily. 
Louis Savoy refastened the flaps, 
kicked a frying-pan over against the 
bottom, and warmed his hands. It 
was very cold without. Forty-eight 
hours gone, the spirit thermometer had 
burst at: sixty-eight below, and since 
that time it had grown steadily and 
bitterly colder. There was no telling 
when the snap wonld end. And it is 
poor policy, unless the gods will it, to 
venture far from a stove at such times, 
or to increase the quantity of cold 
atmosphere one must breathe. 

It was very cold without, but it was 
not over-warm within. The only 
article which might .be designated 
furniture was the stove, and for this the 
men were frank in displaying their pre- 
ference. Upon half of the floor pine 
boughs had been cast; above this were 
spread the sleeping-furs, beneath lay the 
winter’s snowfall. The remainder of the 
floor was moccasin-packed snow, littered 
with pots and pans and the general 
tmpedimenta of an Arctic camp. The 
stove was red and roaring hot, but only 
a bare three feet away lay a block of 
ice, as sharp-edged and dry as when 
first quarried from the creek bottom. 
The pressure of the outside cold forced 
the inner heat upward. Just above the 
stove, where the pipe penetrated the 
roof, was a tiny circle of dry canvas; 
next, with the pipe always as center, a 


circle of steaming canvas; next a 
damp and moisture-exuding ring; and 
finally, the rest of the tent, sidewalls 
and top, coated with a half-inch of dry, 
white, crystal-encrusted frost. 

“Oh! Ou! OH!” A young fellow, 
lying asleep in the furs, bearded and 
wan and weary, raised a moan of pain, 
and without waking, increased the 
pitch and intensity of his anguish. His 
body half-lifted from the blankets, and 
quivered and shrank spasmodically, as 
though drawing away from a bed of 
nettles. 

** Roll 
‘He’s crampin’. 

And thereat, with pitiless altruism, he 
was pitched upon and_ rolled and 
thumped and pounded by half a dozen 
willing comrades. 

“‘ D—n the trail,” he muttered softly, 
as he threw off the robes and sat up. 
“‘T’ve run across country, played 
quarter three seasons hand-running, 
and hardened myself in all manner of 
ways; and then I pilgrim it into this 
God-forsaken land and find myself 
an effeminate Athenian without the 
simplest rudiments of manhood!” He 
hunched up to the fire and rolled a 
cigarette. “Oh, I’m not whining. I 
can take my medicine all right ; 
but I’m just decently ashamed of 
myself, that’s all. Here I am, on 
top of a dirty thirty miles, as knocked 
up and stiff and sore asa pink-tea de- 
generate after a five mile walk on a 
country turnpike. Bah! It makesme 
sick! Got a match?” 

‘Don’t git the tantrums, youngster.”’ 
Bettles passed over the required fire- 
stick and waxed patriarchal. ‘‘ Ye’ve 


’m over!" ordered Bettles. 
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gotter "low some for the breakin’-in. 
Sufferin’ cracky! don’t I recollect the 
first time I hit the trail! Stiff? I've 
seen the time it’d take me ten minutes 
to git my mouth from the water-hole 
an’ come to my feet—every jint crack- 
in’ an’ kickin’ fit to kill. Cramp? In 
sech knots it’d take the camp half a 
day to untangle me. You're all right, 
for a cub, an’ ye’ve the true sperrit. 
Come this day year, you’ll walk all us 
old bucks into the ground any time. 
An’ best in your favor, you hain’t got 
that streak of fat in your make-up 
which has sent many a husky man to 
the bosom of Abraham afore his right 
and proper time.” | 

‘“‘ Streak of fat?” 

‘Yep. Comes along of bulk. ‘Tain’t 
the big men as is the best when it 
comes to the trail.” 

‘‘ Never heard of it.” 

‘* Never heered of it, eh? Well, it’s 
a dead straight, open-an’-shut fact, an’ 
no gittin’ round.  Bulk’s all well 
enough for a mighty big effort, but 
‘thout stayin’ powers it ain’t worth a 
continental whoop; an’ stayin’ powers 
an’ bulk ain't runnin’ mates. Takes 
the small, wiry fellows when it comes 
to gittin’ right down an’ hanging’ on 
like a lean-jowled dog tg a _ bone. 
Why, hell's fire, the big men they ain’t 
init!” 

‘‘ By gar!” broke in Louis Savoy, 
“dat is no, vot you call, josh! I know 
one mans, So vaire beeg like ze buffalo, 
but no fat ’tall. Wit him, on ze Sulphur 
Creek stampede, go one small mans, 
Lon McFane. You know dat Lon 
McFane, dat leetle Irisher wit ze red 
hair and ze grin. An’ dey walk an’ 
walk an’ walk, all ze day long an’ ze 
night long. And beeg mans, him be- 
come vaire tired, an’ lay down mooch 
In ze snow. And leetle mans keek 
beeg mans, an’ him cry like, vot you 
call—ah! vot you call ze kid. And 
little mans keek an’ keek an’ keek, an’ 
bime by, long time, long way, keek 
beeg mans into my cabin. Tree days 


‘fore him crawl out my _ blankets. 
Nevaire I see beeg squaw like him. 
No nevaire. Him haf vot you call ze 
streak of fat. You bet.”’ 

‘But there was an Axel Gunderson,” 
Prince spoke up. The great Scandi- 
navian, with the tragic events which 
shadowed his passing, had made a deep 
mark on the mining engineer. ‘“ He 
lies up there somewhere.” He swept 
his hand in the vague direction of the 
mysterious east. 

‘“ Biggest man that ever turned his 
heels to Salt Water or run a moose 
down with sheer grit,’” supplemented 
Bettles; “but he’s the prove-the-rule 
exception. Look at hiswoman, Unga 
—tip the scales at a hundred an’ ten, 
clean meat an’ nary ounce to spare. 
She’d bank grit ’gainst his for all there 
was In him, an’ see him, an’ go him 
better if it was possible. Nothing over 
the earth, or in it, or under it, she 
wouldn’t ’a’ done.” 

‘‘But she loved him,’’ objected the 
engineer. 

“*Tain’t that. It ‘si 

‘* Look you, brothers,” broke in Sitka 
Charley from his seat on the grub-box. 
‘“Ye have spoken of the streak of fat 
that runs in big men’s muscles, of the 
grit of women and the love, and ye 
have spoken fair ; but I have in mind 
things which happened when the land 
was young and the fires of men apart 
as the stars. It -was then I had con- 
cern with a big man, and a streak of 
fat, and a woman. And the woman 
was small; but her heart was preater 
than the beef-heart of man, and she 
had grit. And we travelled a weary 


trail, even the Salt Water, and the 


cold was bitter, the snow deep, the 
hunger great. And the woman’s love 
was a mighty love—no more can man 
say than this.” 

He paused, and with the hatchet 
broke pieces of ice from the large 
chunk beside him. These he threw 
into the gold pan on the stove, where 
the drinking-water thawed. The men 
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drew up closer, and he of the cramps 
sought greater comfort vainly for his 
stiffened body. 

‘‘ Brothers, my blood is red with 
Siwash, but my heart is white. To 
the faults of my fathers I owe the one, 
to the virtues of my friends the other. 
A great truth came to me when I was 
yet a boy. I learned that to your 
kind and you was given the earth; 
‘that the Siwash could not withstand 
you, and like the caribou and the bear, 
must perish in the cold. So I came 
intothe warm and sat among you, by 
your fires, and behold, I became one of 
you. I have seen much in my time. I 
have known strange things, and bucked 
big, on big trails, with men of many 
breeds. And because of these things, 
I measure deeds after your manner, 
and judge men, and think thoughts. 
Wherefore, when I speak harshly of 
one of your own kind, I know you 
will not take it amiss; and when I 
speak high of my father’s people, you 
will not take it upon you to say, 
‘ Sitko Charley is Siwash, and there is 
a crooked light in his eyes and small 
honor to his tongue.’ Is ’t not so?” 

Deep down in throat, the circle 
vouchsafed its assent. 

‘*‘The woman was Passuk. I vot 
her in fair trade from her people, who 
were of the Coast and whose Chilcat 
totem stood at the head ofa salt arm 
of the sea. My heart did not go out 
to the woman, nor did I take stock of 
her looks. For she scarce took her 
eyes from the ground, and she was 
timid and afraid, as girls will be when 
cast into a stianger’s arms whom they 
have never seen before. As I say, 
there was no place in my heart for her 
to creep, for I had a great journey in 
mind, and stood in _ need of one to feed 
my dogs and to lift a paddle with me 
through the long river days. One 
blanket would cover the twain; so I 
chose Passuk. 

‘* Have I not said I was a servant to 
the Government? If not, it is well 
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that ye know. So 1 was takenona 
warship, sleds and dogs and evaporated 
foods, and with me came Passuk. And 
we went north, to the winter ice-rim of 
Bering Sea, where we were landed— 
myself, and Passuk, and the dogs. I 
was also given moneys of the Govern- 
ment, for I was its servant, and charts 
of lands which the eyes of man had 
never dwelt upon, and _ messages. 
These messages were sealed, and pro- 
tected shrewdly from the weather, and 
I was to deliver them to the whale- 
ships of the Arctic, ice-bound by the 
great Mackenzie. Never was there so 
great ariver, forgetting only our own 
Yukon, the Mother of all Rivers. 

‘* All of which is neither here nor 
there, for my story deals not with the 
whale-ships, nor the berg-bound winter 
I spent by the Mackenzie. Afterward, 
in the spring, when the dayslengthened 
and there was a crust to the snow, we 
came south, Passuk and I, to the 
Country of the Yukon. A _ weary 
journey, but the sun pointed out the 
way of our feet. It was a naked land, 
then, as I have said, and we worked 
up the current, with pole and paddle, 
till we come to Forty Mile. Good it 
was to see white faces once again, so 
we put intothe bank. And that winter 
was a hard winter. The darkness and 
the cold drew down upon us, and with 
them the famine. To each man the 
agent of the Company gave forty 
pounds of flour and twenty of bacon. 
There were no beans. And the dogs 
howled always, and there were flat 
bellies and deep-lined faces, and strong 
men became weak, and weak men died. 
There was also much scurvy. 

‘‘Then came we together in the 
store one night, and the empty shelves 
made us feel our own emptiness the 
more. We talked low, by the light of 
the fire, for the candles had been set 
aside for those who might yet gasp in 
the spring. Discussion was held, and 
it was said that a man must go forth 
to the Salt Water and tell to the world 
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our misery. At this all eyes turned to 
me, for it was understood that’ I was 
a great traveller. ‘It is 700 miles,’ 
said I, ‘to Haines Mission by the sea. 
and every inch of it snowshoe work. 
Give me the pick of your dogs and the 
best.of your grub, and I will go. And 
with me shall go Passuk.’ 

‘““To this they were agreed. But 
there arose one, Long Jeff, a Yankee- 
man, big-boned and big-muscled. Also 
his talk was big. He, too, wasa mighty 
traveller, he said, born to the snowshoe 
and bred up on buffalo milk. He 
would go with me, in case I fell by the 
trail, that he might carry the word on 
to the Mission. I was young, and I 
knew not Yankee-men. How was I to 
know that this big talk betokened the 
streak of fat, or that Yankee-men who 
did great things kept their teeth to- 
gether? So we took the pick of the 
dogs and the best of the grub,- and 
struck the trail, we three—Passuk, 
Long Jeff, and I. 

‘* Well, ye have broken virgin snow, 
labored at the gee-pole, and are not 
unused to the packed river-jams; so I 
will talk little of the toil, save that on 
some days we made ten miles, and on 
others thirty, but more often ten. And 
the best of the grub was not good, 
while we went on stint from the start. 
Likewise the pick of the dogs was poor, 
and we were hard put to keep them on 
their legs. At the White River our 
three sleds became two sleds, and we 
had only come 200 miles. But we 
lost nothing; the dogs that left the 
traces went into the bellies of those 
that remained. 

‘** Not a greeting, not a curl of smoke, 
till we made Pelly. Here I had 
counted on grub: and here I had 
counted on leaving Long Jeff, who was 
whining and trail-sore. But the fac- 
tor’s lungs were wheezing, his eyes 
bright, his cache nigh empty: and he 
showed us the empty cache of the mis- 
sionary, also his grave with the rocks 
piled high to keep off the dogs. There 


~was a bunch of Indiansthere, but babies 


and old men there were none, and it 
was Clear that few would see the spring. 

‘* So we pulled on, light-stomached 
and heavy-hearted, with half a thousand 
miles of snow and silence between us and 
Haines Mission by the sea. The darkness 
was at its worst, and at mid-day the sun 
could not clear the sky-line to the 
south. But the ice-jams were smaller, 
the going better ; so I pushed the dogs 
hard and travelled late and early. As 
I said at Forty Mile, every inch of it 
was snowshoe work. And the shoes 
made great sores on our feet, which 
cracked and scabbed but would not 
heal. And every day these sores grew 
more grievous, till in the morning, 
when we girded on the shoes, Long 
Jeff cried like a child. I put himat 
the fore of the light sled to break trail, 
but he slipped off the shoes for comfort. 
Because of this the trail was not 
packed, his moccassins made _ great 
holes, and into these holes the dogs 
wallowed. The bones of the dogs were 
ready to break through their hides, and 
this was not good for them. So I 
spoke hard words to the man, and he 
promised, and broke his word. Then 
I beat him with the dog-whip, and after 
that the dogs wallowed no more. He 
was a child, what of the pain and the 
streak of fat. 
~ But Passuk. While the man lay 
by the fire and wept, she cooked, and 
inthe morning helped lash the sleds, 
and in the evening to unlash them. 
And she saved the dogs. Ever was she 
to the fore, lifting the webbed shoes and 
making the way easy. Passuk—how 
shall I say ?—I took it for granted that 
she should do these things, and thought 
no more about it. For my mind was 
busy with other matters, and besides, I 
was young in years and knew little of 
woman. It was only on looking back 
that I came to understand. 

‘And the man became worthless. 
The dogs had little strength in them. 
but he stole rides on the sled when he 
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lagged behind. Passuk said she would 
take the one sled, so the man had 
nothing to do. Inthe morning I gave 
him his fair share of grub and started 
him on the trail alone. Then the 
woman and I broke camp, packed the 
sleds, and harnessed the dogs. By 
mid-day, when the sun mocked us, we 
would overtake the man, with the tears 
frozen on his cheeks, and pass him. 
In the night we made camp, set aside 
his fair share of grub, and spread his 
furs. Also we made a big fire, that he 
might see. And hours afterward he 
would come limping in, and eat his 
grub with moans and groans, and sleep. 
He was not sick, this man. He was 
only trail-sore, and tired, and weak 
with hunger. But Passuk and I were 
trail-sore and tired, and weak with 
hunger: and we did all the work and 
he did none. But he had the streak of 
fat of which our brother Bettles had 
spoken. Further, we gave the man 
always his fair share of grub. 

‘‘Then one day we met two ghosts 
journeying through the Silence. They 
were a man and a boy, and they were 
white. The ice had opened on Lake 
Le Barge, and through it had gone 
their main outfit. One blanket each 
carried about his shoulders. At night 
they built a fire and crouched over it 
till morning. They had a little flour. 
This they stirred in warm water and 
drank. The man showed me eight 
cups of flour—all they had, and Pelly, 
stricken with famine, 200 miles away. 
They said, also, that there was an 
Indian behind ; that they had whacked 
fair, but, that he could not keep up. I 
did not believe they had whacked fair, 
else would the: Indian have kept up. 
But I could give them no grub. They 
strove to steal a dog—the fattest, which 
was very thin—but I shoved my pistol 
in their faces and told them begone. 
And they went away, like drunken men, 
through the Silence toward Pelly. 

‘“ T had three dogs now, and one sled, 
and the dogs were only bones and hair. 
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When there is little wood, the fire 


.burns low and the cabin grows cold. 


So with us. With little grub the frost 
bites sharp, and our faces were black and 
frozen till our own mothers would not 
have known us. And our feet were very 
sore. Inthe morning, when I hit the 
trail, I sweated to keep down the cry 
when the pain of the snowshoes smote 
me. Passuk never opened her lips, but 
stepped to the fore to break the way. 
The man howled. 

‘*The Thirty Mile was swift, and the 
current ate away the ice from beneath, 
and there were many air-holes and 
cracks, and much open water. One 
day we came upon the man, resting, 
for he had gone ahead, as was his wont, 
in the morning. But betwecn us was 
open water. This he had passed around 
by taking to the rim-ice where it was 
too narrow for a sled. So we tound 
an ice-bridge. Passuk weighed little, 
and went first, with a long pole cross- 
wise In her hands in chance she broke 
through. But she was light, and her 
shoes large, and she passed over. Then 
she called the dogs. But they had 
neither poles nor shoes, and they broke 
through and were swept under by the 
water. I held tight to the sled from 
behind, till the traces broke and the 
dogs went on down under the ice. 
There was little meat to them, but I 
had counted on them for a week’s grub, 
and they were gone. 

“The next morning I divided all the 
grub, which was little. into three por- 
tions. And I told Long Jeff that he 
could keep up with us, or not, as he saw 
fit; for we were going to travel light 
and fast. But he raised his voice and 
cried over his sore feet and his troubles, 
and said harsh things against comrade: 
ship. Passuk's feet were sore, and my 
feet were sore—ay, sorer than his, for 
we had worked with the dogs ; also, we 
looked to see. Long Jeff swore he 
would die before he hit the trail again ; 
so Passuk took a fur robe, and I a cook- 
ing pot and an axe, and we made ready 
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to go. But she looked on the man’s 
portion, and said, * It is wrong to waste 
good food on a baby. He is better 
dead.’ I shook my head and said no— 
that a comrade once was a comrade 
always. Then she spoke of the men of 
Forty Miles; that they were many men 
and good; and that they looked to me 
for grub in the spring. But when I 
still said no, she snatched the pistol 
from my belt, quick, and as our brother 
Bettles has spoken, Long Jeff went to 
the bosom of Abraham before his time. 
I chided Passuk for this; but she 
showed no sorrow, nor was she sorrow- 
ful. And in my heart I knew she was 
night.” 

Sitka Charley paused and threw 
pieces of ice into the gold pan on the 
stove. The men were silent, and their 
backs chilled to the sobbing cries of 
the dogs as they gave tongue to their 
misery in the outer cold. 

‘And day by day we passed in the 
snow, the sleeping places of the two 
vhosts—Passuk and I—and we knew 
we would be glad for such ere we made 
Salt Water. Then we came to the 
Indian, like another ghost, with his face 
set toward Pelly. They had not 
whacked up fair, the man and the boy, 
he said, and he had had no flour for 
three days. Each night he boiled pieces 
of his mocassins ina cup,and eat them. 
He did not have much mocassins left. 
And he was a Coast Indian, and told us 
these things through Passuk, who 
talked his tongue. He wasa stranger 
in the Yukon, and he knew not the 
way, but his face was set to Pelly. 
How far was it? Two sleeps? ten? a 
hundred ?—he did not know, but he 
was going to Pelly. It was too far to 
turn back ; he could only keep on. | 

“He did not ask for grub, for he 
could see we too, were hard put. 
Passuk looked at the man, and‘at me, 
as though she -were of two minds, 
like a mother partridge whose young 
are in trouble. So I turned to her and 
said, ‘ This man has been dealt unfair. 


Shall 1 give him of our grub a portion ?’ 
I saw her eyes light, as with quick 
pleasure; but she looked long at the 
man and at me, and her mouth drew 
close and hard, and she said,‘No. The 
Salt Water is afar off, and Death lies 
in wait. Better it is that he take this 
stranger man and let my man Charley 
pass.. So the man went away in the 
Silence toward Pelly. That night she 
wept. Never had I seen her weep 
before. Nor was it the smoke of the 
fire, for the wood was dry wood. Sol 
marvelled at her sorrow, and thought 
her woman’s heart had grown soft at 
the darkness of the trail and the pain. 
It was not till afterward that I came to 
understand. 

“ Life isa strangething. Much have 
I thought on it, and pondered long, yet 
daily the strangeness of it grows not 
less, but more. Why this longing for 
Life? It is a game which no man 
wins. To live is to toil hard, and to 
suffer sore, till Old Age creeps heavily 
upon us and we throw down our hands 
on the cold ashes of dead fires. It is 
hard to live. In pain the babe sucks 
his first breath, in pain the old man 
gasps his last, and all his days are full 
of trouble and sorrow; yet he goes 
down to the open arms of Death, 
stumbling, falling, with head turned 
backward, fighting to the last. And 
Death is kind. It is only Life, and the 
things of Life that hurt. Yet we love 
life, and we hate Death. It is verv 
strange. 

““We spoke little, Passuk and I, in 
the days which came. In the night 
we lay in the snow like dead people. 
And in the morning we went on 
our way walking like dead _ people. 
And all things were dead. There were 
no ptarmigan, no squirrels, no snow- 
shoe rabbits—nothing. The _ river 
made no sound beneath its white robes. 


The sap was frozen in the forest. And 
it became cold, as now; and in the 
night the stars drew near and 
large, and leaped and danced: and 
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in the day the sun-dogs mocked us 
till we saw many suns, and all the air 
flashed and sparkled, and the snow 
was diamond dust. And there was no 
heat, no sound, only the bitter cold 
and the Silence. As I say, we walked 
like dead people, as in a dream, and 
we kept no count of time. Only our 
faces were set to Salt Water, our souls 
strained for Salt Water, and our feet 
carried us toward Salt Water. We 
camped by the Tahkeena, and knew it 
not. Our eyes looked upon the White 
Horse, but we saw it not. Our feet 
trod the portage of the Canyon, but 
they felt it not. We felt’ nothing. 
And we fell often by the way, but we 
fell, always, with our faces toward Salt 
Water. 

‘Our last grub went, and we had 
shared fair, Passuk and I, but she fell 
more often, and at Caribou Crossing 
her strength left her. And in the 
morning we lay beneath the one robe 
and did not take the trail. It was in 
my mind to stay there and meet Death* 
hand-in-hand with Passuk; for I had 
grown old, and had learned the love of 
woman. Also, it was eighty miles to 
Haines Mission, and the great Chil- 
coot, far above the timber-line, reared 
his storm-swept head between. But 
Passuk spoke to me low, with my ear 
against her lips that I might hear. 
And now, because she need not fear 
my anger, she spoke her heart, and 
told me of her love, and of many things 
which I did not understand. 

‘‘ And she said: ‘You are my man, 
Charley, and I have been a good 
woman to you. And in all the days I 
have made your fire, and cooked your 
food, and fed your dogs, and lifted 
paddle or broken trail, I have not com- 
plained. Nor did I say that there was 
more warmth in the lodge of my father, 
or that there was more food on the 
Chilcat. When you have spoken, I 
have listened. When you have ordered, 
I have obeyed. Is it not so, Charley ?’ 

** And I said: ‘ Av, it 1s so.’ 


“And she said: ‘When first you 
came to the Chilcat, nor looked upon 
me, but bought me as aman buys a 
dog, and took me away, my heart was 
hard against you and filled with bitter- 
ness and fear. But that was long ago. 
For you were kind to me, Charley, as a 
good man is kindto his dog. Your 
heart was cold, and there was no room 
for me: yet you dealt me fair and your 
ways were just. And I was with you 
when you did bold deeds and led great 
ventures, and I measured you against 
the men of other breeds, and I saw you 
stood among them full of honor, and 
your word was wise, your tongue true. — 
And I grew proud of you, till it came 
that you filled all my heart, and all my 
thought was of you. You were as the 
midsummer sun, when its golden trail 
runs inacircle and never leaves the 
sky. And whatever way I cast my 
eyes I beheld the sun. But your heart 
was ever cold, Charley, and there was 
no room.’ | 

‘““And I said: ‘It is so. It was cold, 
and there was no room. But that is 
past. Now my heart is like the snow- 
fall in the spring, when the sun has . 
come back. There is agreat thaw, and 
a bending, a sound of running waters, 
and a budding and sprouting of green 
things. And there is drumming of 
partridges, and songs of robins, and 
great music, for the winter is broken, 
Passuk, and I have learned the love of 
woman.’ | 

“She smiled and moved for me to 
draw her closer. And she said: ‘I am 
so glad.’ After that she lay quiet for a 
long time, breathing softly, her head 
upon my breast. Then she whispered: 
‘The trail ends here, and I am tired. 
But first I would speak of other things, 
In the long ago, when I wasa girl on 
the Chilcat, I played alone among the 
skin bales of my father’s lodge ; for the 
men were away on the hunt, and the 
women and boys were dragging in the 
meat. It was in the spring, and I was 
alone. A great brown bear, just awake 
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from his winter's sleep, hungry, his fur 
hanging to the bones in flaps of lean- 
ness, shoved his head within the lodge 
and said, ‘‘Oof!”’’ My brother came 
running back with the first sled of 
meat. And he fought the bear with 
burning sticks from the fire, and the 
dogs in their harnesses, with the sled 
behind them, fell upon the bear. There 
was a great battle and much noise. 
They rolled in the fire, the skin bales 
were scattered, the lodge overthrown. 
But in the end the bear lay dead, with 
the fingers of my brother in his mouth 
and the marks of his claws upon my 
brother’s face. Did you mark the 
Indian by the Pelly trail, his mitten 
which had no thumb, his hand which 
he warmed by our. fire? He was my 
brother. And I said he should have no 
grub. And he went away in the Silence 
without grub.’ 

‘This, my brothers, was the love of 
Passuk, who died in the snow by the 
Caribou Crossing. It was a mighty 
love, for she denied her brother for the 
man who led her away on wearv trails 
to a bitter end. And, further, such 
was this woman’s love, she denied her- 
self. Ere her eyes closed for the last 
time she took my hand and slipped it 
under her squirrel-skin parka to her 
waist. I felt there a well-filled pouch, 
and learned the secret of her lost 
strength. Day by day we had shared 
fair, to the last least bit; and day by 
day but half her share had she eaten. 
The other half had gone into the well- 
filled pouch. 

‘‘ And she said: * This is the end of 
the trail for Passuk: but your trail, 
Charley, leads on and on, over the great 
Chilcoot, down to Haines Mission and 
the sea. And it leads on and on, by the 
light of many suns, over unknown lands 
and strange waters, and it is full of 
years and honors and great glories. It 
leads you to the lodges of many women, 
and good women, but it will never lead 
you to a greater love than the love of 
Passuk.’ 


‘‘ And I knew the woman spoke true. 
But a madness came upon me, and I 
threw the well-filled pouch from me, 
and swore that my trail had reached 
an end, till her tired eyes grew soft with 
tears, and she said: ‘Among men has 
Sitka Charley walked in honor, and 
ever has his word been true. Does he 
forget that honor now, and talk vain 
words by the Caribou Crossing? Does 
he remember no more the men of Forty 
Mile, who gave him of their grub the 


best, of their dogs the pick? Ever: 
has Passuk been proud of her 
man. Let him lift himself up, 
gird on his’ snowshoes, and’ be- 
gone, that she may still keep her 
pride.’ 


‘* And when she grew cold in my arms 
I arose, and sought out the well-filled 
pouch, and girt on my snowshoes, and 
staggered along the.trail; for there 
was a weakness in my knees, and my 
head was dizzy, and in my ears there 
was a roaring, and.a flashing of fire 
upon my eyes. The forgotten trails of 
boyhood came back to me. _ I sat by 
the full pots of the potlach feast, and 
raised my voice in song, and danced to 
the chanting of the men and maidens 
and the booming of the walrus drums. 
And Passuk held my hand and walked 
by my side. When I laid down to sleep, 
she waked me. When I stumbled and 
fell, she raised me. When I wandered 
in the deep snow, she led me back to 
the trail. And in this wise, like a man 
bereft of reason, who sees strange 
visions and whose thoughts are light 
with wine, I came to Haines Mission 
by the sea.”’ 

Sitka Charley threw back the tent- 
flaps. It was mid-day. To the south, 
ust clearing the bleak Henderson 
Divide, poised the cold-disked sun. On 
either hand the sun-dogs blazed. The 
air was a gossamer of glittering frost. 
In the foreground, beside the trail, a 


wolf-dog, bristling .with frost, thrust 
a long snout heavenward = and 
mourned. 
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IN THE 


HERE were two James Disons, 

one a respected citizen of a 

small city in New York; the 

other was ‘‘one of the boys” in the 
naughty city of Manhattan and Long 
Island. These two gentlemen never 
met, though they possessed a meta- 
physical identity with each other and 
an alternate existence. When James 
Dison of the small city went to the 
metropolis to purchase goods, James 
Dison of the naughty city received his 


letters and answered them, in particu-, - 
lar letters from Mrs. Dyson, in reply to- 


which he insisted, very properly, on 
his eagerness to return to the delights 
of her society, which demonstrated 
that, even during his absence, his 
thoughts were with the community at 
home. In return for these courtesies 
in the metropolis, when James Dison 
of the small city returned to his 
accustomed office, it was his practice 
to sign and forward to the naughty city 
certain checks in payment of bills 
which his metaphysical double had 
contracted ; some of them for ponder- 
able goods to be delivered in the small 
city, others for imponderable goods 
such as the naughty city notoriously 
affords. 

One evening in April, 189—, James 
Dison of the naughty city found him- 
self possessed of a roll of bank-notes, 
and of a handsome watch which bore 
a striking resemblance toa gift officially 
and oratorically presented in February, 
189—, by the Chamber of Commerce 
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and the Bankers’ Association of the 
small city to their eminent and univer- 
sally honored and esteemed  fellow- 
citizen, James Dison, who by a timely 
exhibition of public spirit and self- 
sacrifice, lamentably rare in these times 
of pecuniary ambition and short-sighted 
greed, had saved the prosperous city 
from a local panic. The roll of bank- 
notes, James: Dison of the naughty 
city diminished from time to time in 
the course of the evening, with the 
manner and gesture of never-mind-the- 
change; the watch he_ consulted 
toward six o’clock in the morning with 
an intellectual intensity, and decided, 
in a moment of lucidity remarkable 
under the circumstances, that he had 
made ‘a night of it” and would take 
a Turkish bath. When he had emerged 
from the bath and had breakfasted, he 
remembered that he had an appoint- 
ment in Newark at the hour of ten, and 
that the ideal way to go to Newark, at 
which it is inconceivable a man should 
wish to arrive, 1S to take the electric 
ram. . 
* & 
Burke Ryan was a gentleman who 
took his fun where he found it, and to 
whom the universe owed a living. A 
certain portion of his fun he found in 
the naughtier delights of the naughty 
city, but he had received a _ good 
education and read Tacitus and Livy 
in the ‘aboriginal,’ and was a con- 
noisseur in scarf-pins. In the intervals 
of his pleasures he collected what the 
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universe owed him; and if he dis- 
covered it in the pockets of other 
people, so much the worse—for the 
other people: a man has a right to his 
own. 

At the time when James Dison was 
making a night of it, Burke Ryan saw 
his watch-chain and surmised his 
watch, and took stock of his roll of 
bills and of his manner and gesture of 
never-mind-the-change. He also _ re- 
cognised that by a singular exhibition 
of astuteness he had himself that 
day at the races 
lost the largest 
odds it was mathe- 
matically possible 
to lose, and that 
it was “up to him” 
to cut and cash 
with all possible 
promptitude a 
number of the 
coupons on _ the 
securities to which 
his creditor, the 
universe, had given 
him aright. One 
ofthecouponsthat —~ 
was obviously due 
lay for safe-keeping 
at the end of 
Dison’s watch- 
chain in Dison’s 
waistcoat pocket. 
He had discovered 
this fact at the 
moment when 
Dison had returned his watch to its 
resting-place after having consulted it 
with an intellectual intensity. Dison’s 
manner of handing out his bills Burke had 
looked upon with a near approach to 
moral indignation; there was an offen- 
sive lack of principle in throwing away 
money that the universe owed to some 
one else. 

When Dison entered the bath-house 
Burke also entered it. He had not 
wanted a Turkish bath, but he took one 
out of complatsance: what he wanted 


really was to “touch” the little sum 
which was coming to him, and to go to 
bed. When Dison lingered at break- 
fast, he also lingered at breakfast, 
though with a growing impatience at 
the prolix etiquette of modern times. 
Not so many hundreds of years ago 
a baron of the Under-World in his 
position would have taken shame to 
himself: he would have advanced upon 
Dison openly, and tapping him 
familiarly on the breast, would have ex- 
plained that he had taken a fancy to 
certain insignifi- 
cant trinkets, of 
which he doubted 
not their actual 
possessor, whose 
attention as a man 
of taste he claimed 
tor a glance at the 
elegance of his 
stiletto, would be 
delighted to make 
him a present. 
When Dison en- 
tered the  tram- 
car in Jersey City, 
Burke also entered 
it and took a place 
beside him. He 
had beenseemingly 
much chagrined at 
not having found it 
possible to obtain a 
place beside him on 
the ‘“‘elevated’”’ or 
the ferry: for his 
own part, he,had no business in Newark 


James Dison. 


whatever. When Dison slept, his 
watch transferred itself to Burke's 
waistcoat: when Dison woke he dis- 


covered in his trousers pocket the two 
longest and deftest fingers of Burke’s 
right hand. Burke was at once so 
obliging as to withdraw the fingers and 
with them the remnant of Dison’s roll 
of bills. Then the etiquette of modern 
times ceased to be prolix, and the scene 
was as medieval as Burke could have 


wished. 
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Dison seized Burke by the shoulder 
and spoke his mind with a medieval 
vigor and idiom which it would be an 
anachronism to record. There were 
two women and twenty men in the car; 
the two women expressed the judgment 
of their sex upon the situation inarticu- 
lately at the top of their voices: the 
twenty men with one impulse lurched 
toward Burke. Burke possessed no 
stiletto to the elegance of which he could 
call. Dison’s atten- 
tion as a connois- 
seur, but he produced 
a remarkably hand- 
some razor, to the 
elegance of which 
he called Dison’s 
attention and the 
attention of every 
one in the car. 
Every one, Dison in 
particular, evinced 
a sudden interest in 
reaching the street. 
They fell over them- 
selves in their eager- 
ness, the women 
forgot even to 
scream, and one of 
them forgot the way 
to the door and used 
the window. The 
facetious conductor 
said the reason he 
got off was that he 
wanted to see what 
Burke’s razor would 
look like from a dis- 
tance. The last to 
desert his place was 
the motorman, whom Burke's approach 
seemed to afflict with acute insanity. 
As a preliminary to jumping off he 
turned on the full current, and when 
the car bounded forward at full speed 
he leaped. He did not wait to hold 
by the handles and steady himself 
before his feet touched the ground : 
he just naturally got off and did 
gymnastics. When he was picked up 


Burke Ryan, 


afterward he explained that he had 
been in a hurry. 

‘Stop thief,’ yelled the chorus in the 
road. 

“ Go to—” grinned Burke. 

“Find a telephone,” said one of the 
crowd, while another called on a man 
on a bicycle to ‘catch that car,’ and 
explained that there was a thief on it. 
When they explained also the nature 
of the thief and of his company, the 
bicyclist stated he 
was tired, and that 
they might catch 
the car themselves. 
“If any of you gen- 
tlemen wants the 
loan of my wheel, 
he can have it,” he 
said generously; 
‘but for me, to-day’s 
Friday: it’s always 
bad luck for me to 
catch stolen trams 
on Friday. None 
of the gentlemen 
wanted the loan of 
his wheel. 

None of them 
wanted to risk a 
pistol-shot by riding 
forward and _at- 
tempting to keep 
Burke within hailing 
distance. The car 
was speeding along 
a stretch of deserted 
road, with the first 
house by the way- 
side a half-mile 
away. Every one 
preferred to assure every one else 
that Burke must leave the tram soon, 
for he would overtake the car ahead of 
him; though what difference it made, 
when once he was out of sight, whether 
he left the tram soon or not, nobody 
could suggest. 

He did leave the tram soon. In 
front of the one house visible stood a 
horse and buggy, which he halted the 
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car to borrow, saying that he needed 
them in his business. <A minute after- 
ward he had disapreared. 

In the meantime James Dison dis- 
covered that he had lost his watch. 

* * * * * * * * 

It was distinctly understood in the 
“Front Office’? that the ‘‘ force” is 
the servant of the public, and that 
every member of the public, whether a 
big man or a little one, was entitled to 
receive the best attention the ‘ force”’ 
could give. It was distinctly under- 
stood also that this 
theory was in the 
nature of a_ party 
platform or declara- 
tion of principles, 
and was well enough 
in its place, but that 
its place was not in 
practice. In practice 
there are differences 
to be observed. The 
chief had found it 
necessary to become 
well-to-do on his 
savings from a small 
_ salary, and he had 
achieved this seem- 
ing miracle by exer- 
cising the virtues of 
judicious discrimin- | 


on what his metaphysical double should 
say to Mrs. Dyson; in particular if the 
affair should reach the newspapers, 
and the omniscient reporter should 
employ his inalienable right of perti- 
nent scandal. He could see the head- 
lines as he stood there. He had an 
exquisitely tender sensibility for what 
concerned his double; he felt for him 
as for himself. He escaped with all 
possible haste from the witnesses of 
his mischance, and declined to give his 
His second step was to seek 
out the ‘Front 
Office”? and obtain 
a private interview 
with the chief; and 
here for a moment 
he made a blunder. 
He had the temerity 
to demand a favor 
before he had 
founded its indis- 
pensable basis in 
friendship. The 
chief paused in the 
midst of his scrutiny 
of a pile of docu- 
ments, and official 
business was sus- 
pended everywhere 
within earshot, and 
Mr. Dison listened 


name. 


ation and friendship. ~~ to the voice of 

He had never soiled ee 1 authority. The 
. . 4 . . 

his hands with Tak. chiet was a man of 

bribes—he_ had The Chief. wrath, and his 

‘‘never done nothing speech was rude and 

not morally right, savvy ?""—but it was his figures of rhetoric unconven- 


undeniable that he had discretionary 
powers and undeniable that he used 
them. As nobody will suppose that 
he used them to comfort his enemies 
and to discomfort his friends, it must 
be found natural that he received a just 
return for benefits bestowed. 

When James Dison of the naughty 
city discovered that he had lost his 
watch, the first step he took in regard 
to it was admirable. The first step, to 
be Irish, was to stand still and meditate 


tional. ‘‘ No, I will not. You will take 
your chances like anybody else. I will 
keep nothing quiet. Every dashed 
up-State son of a hayrick thinks he 
can come down here an’ play the goat 
and go back home and forgit it. If my 
town’s tough, it’s you hoosiers_ that 
come down here an’ turn yourselves 
loose an’ make it so; and it’s me the 
newspapers roast.” | 

At this point James Dison of the 
naughty city was inspired to remember 
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that James Dison of the small city 
owned a block of delegates at the State 
capital, and was high in the good graces 
of a Great Personage. He recited his 
titles to respect and mentioned the 
Great Personage. 

‘I don’t care who you are, or who 
you know,” thundered the Olympian, 
in a passion of rectitude that made 
him superior to grammar. “I don’t 
owe you money nor anybody else. You 
can gotell him so. I’m not put here 
to do favors: I’m put here to execute 
the law, and you bet your life I'll do 
tg 

This was dip-> 
lomacy. There are 
forms of speech in 
the Great Republic 
which it needs a 
long initiation to in- 
terpret, and James 
Dison was initiated. 
The chief had the 
most exalted friend- 
ship for the Great 
Personage whom 
Mr. Dison had 
named. It wasthe 
custom ofthat Great 
Personage from time 
to time, when he 
suffered with the 
spleen, to speak his 
mind to the chief 
with an unreserve 
which made the 
chief's eyes water 
with affection. When 
had withdrawn from 
Office, the chief made the  tele- 
phone wires hum with — hurry-up 
summonses to trusted lieutenants 
whose names _ suggested 
people can govern every country 
except their own. When Mr. Dison 
returned with his credentials, his 
reception reminded him that Mr. 
Dison of the small city was not the 
only man in the naughty city who is 
blessed with a metaphysical double. 


Mr. Dison 


the Front 


Ruderick MeKlowd. 


that gifted 


‘“‘ Have already moved in that matter 
of yours, Mr. Dison. An accident that 
might happen to any gentleman.” 

‘“ Even to an up-State son of a hay- 
rick,’’ said the facetious Dison. 

‘*T will have your property delivered 
to you at nine in the morning at your 
hotel,” said the chief; and in the 
meantime, if there are any little corners 
of the city that you would like to look 
into, I shall be glad to place a compe- 
tent guide at your disposal.” 

‘“A pleasure to have made your 
acquaintance,” said Mr. Dison, accept- 
ing the glad hand. 

This also was dip- 
lomacy: the rest 
was business. The 
chief’s face and 
bearing when he 
met his lieutenants 
were a_ hurry-up 
order _ personified. 
He named a dozen 
powers and poten- 
tates by their noms 
de guerre, and indi- 
cated their custom- 
ary places of resort. 
His instructions 
were figurative :-— 
‘* Rake this town 
witH a fine tooth- 
comb. I want ’em 
here by one o'clock. 
If they don’t under- 
stand kindness, 
pinch ’em.”’ 

There is a wireless telegraphy in the 
Under-World which is quite as effective 
as Marconi’s, and: it was soon noised 
about among the ‘‘ guns” that there 
was to be a round-up at the Front 
Office. A number of gentlemen who 
felt a delicacy about intruding upon 
the chief, even in the way of friend- 
ship, incontinently made themselves 
invisible; but the majority of those 
that he had mentioned were ‘‘ copped 
out.” The detectives were as much in 
the dark as to what ‘‘ was doing”’ as 
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were the guns, and the latter consoled 
themselves with facetious remarks as 
to the object of the approaching inter- 
view. ‘* The chief wants t’ ask us to 
break a bottle o’ sham, or to notify us 
that he has shifted the dead line further 
down town, so’s to give the likes o' us 
a chanst to turn an ’onest penny,” 
said Billy the Bruiser; and MeKlowd 
remarked: ‘‘ P’raps he is goin’ to let 
us glance over the recovered ‘ stolen 
goods’ museum to see if we recognize 
any little trinkets o’ our own.” 

The interview took place in the 
chief’s private office. 

“Curly,” he asked, in confidential 
tones, addressing the man from ’Frisco, 
‘“‘what do you know ’bout that touch 
that came off over in Jersey this 
morning on the tram? Somebody 
got a gold thimble [watch] and a roll 
o’ dough.” 

“First I’ve heard of it, 
don’t know nothin’.”’ 

“It’s up to you, MeKlowd.” 

‘I’m dead about it too, Chief. Just 
got out a-bed a little while before Curry 
found me.”’ 

‘* How about you, Billy ?” 

‘‘Dead toc. Keeps me busy keepin’ 
track o’ touches this side the river.” 

‘Well, a touch came off, an’ I want 
the thing cleared up. I'll give it to 
you fellows straight—the touch never 
should ’a’ come off, an’ it’s up to me to 
get the gun an’ the things. I’ve got 
you up here to read the riot act to you, 
an’ you’d better read it to the rest o’ 
the gang. I’ve been easy on some 0’ 
you men, ‘cause I know ’t you've got 
families here an’ want to stay with 
them, but I'll tell you on the level that 
if you don’t cough up that gun I'll put 
a dead line around this whole town. 
Now, you can take your choice. That’s 
all I’ve got to say to you, but I want 
you, MeKlowd, to wait a shake.” 

The consultation with MeKlowd was 
short but significant. 

‘“* Ruderick, I might as well give you 
the truth asa steer. The sucker that 


Chief. I 


was touched isa friend o’ his Nibs— 
you know who I mean—an’ his Nibs 
is hostile. It’s the second time ‘t 
he’s been ugly, an’ I’ve got to put 
up a good front. If the thing don't 
go right, I'll be in a of a hole, 
an’ I want to know if you'll pull it 
through. I can’t get that gun inside 
of a month if you blokes don’t help 
me, an’ I’ve kept the sucker here in 
town on the plea that it’ll all be over in 
a day or so. Wall you get the “push” 
[gang] to cough it up?” 

‘“ Anythin’ doin’ afterward ?”’ 

“TI can’t make no deal with you, 
Ruderick—you know well enough I've 
been pretty square with you an’ the 
push, ain’t I? Well, it stands to reason 
't I ain’t going to get ugly if you 
an’ the push do me a favor. don't 
it?” 

‘A’ right. Forty-eight hours you 
said, didn’t you? If it’s only twenty- 
four you won't object, I suppose.” 

“It'll make my rep’ all the better if 
it’s only twelve.” 


“A’ right. So long.” 
‘So long, Ruderick.”’ 
* * * * * 


Ruderick MeKlowd was a product of 
the city of tall buildings and tall talk— 
the ‘‘ Western Metropolis” he some- 
times called it, and sometimes ‘“ Chi.” 
His passion for the town was only less 
pronounced than his passion for his 
profession, and he had arrived at that 
stage in his development when the 
name of his birthplace had been incor- 
porated in his personal appellation. 
after the manner of powers and poten- 
tates and nobility in general. He was 
known to the initiated as the “Slick 
Chi Gun.” 

His business engagements were soa 
far-reaching that it was but infrequently 
that he was to be met in the city of his 
name, and there were periods when, on 
account of another community's interest 
in him,and demand upon histime, he was 
compelled to deny the town the honor 
of his presence for years at a stretch ; 
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but he always spoke affectionately of 
the place, and it was a well understood 
ambition of his to be buried “on de 
Lake Front.” In appearance he would 
not necessarily have been picked out 
for an inhabitant of Chicago. He had, 
to be sure, the Chicago business man’s 
plunging walk. He was always in a 
hurry, and his ability to interest other 
people and other people’s money in his 
enterprises may possibly also be char- 
acterized as a Chicago trait; but in 
other respects he fitted into the life of 
New York or any other great city, with 
as few rough edges to be polished off 
as probably any man of his tempera- 
ment and training. An innocent little 
histrionic gift that he possessed—and 
exercised—commonly enabled him to 
pass with a casual acquaintance for 
almost anything, from a_ successful 
lawyer to a sea captain. But there 
were those in whose presence he 
frankly admitted that he was “‘ Ruderick 
MeKlowd, and what are you going todo 
about it?” He was some five-and- 
forty years old, tall, well built, clean 
shaven, with a look in his face which 
was described by knowing ones as the 
obvious “ mug of a crook.” By those 
who did not know, it might easily have 
seemed the intense look of a_pre- 
occupied and rather hard man of 
affairs. When on the loaf, he sauntered 
through the streets unobtrusively, 
sometimes greeting his friends and 
sometimes not, taking in the sights. 
Certain wiseacres claimed he was “ rub- 
bering” (reconnoitering], and attention 
was called to “that greedy look in 
his eyes”; but this could not have 
been proved in acourt of law. If he 
passed a friend whom he found it con- 
venient not to recognize after the 
ordinary forms of greeting, he gave a 
peculiar gutteral cough, sometimes 
called the thief’s cough, or made a 
noise with his lips such as goes with a 
kiss, and it was frequently his mis- 
fortune to have these signs misinter- 
preted by denizens of the Front Office ; 
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but he had very convincing explanatory 
powers, and seldom made it difficult to 
square misunderstandings to the satis- 
faction of all concerned. On occasions, 
particularly if he had been “hitting it 
up,” he made no attempt to explain or 
to excuse, and suggested that the Front 
Office ‘“‘come out an’ get his face put 
in.’ He was almost as popular in the 
Front Office as he was in his “ push.” 
From the strict Sabbatarian’s point of 
view his record there was bad, but there 
were some things esoterically to his 
credit, which the Sabbatarian does not 
understand. The chief himself had 
more than once declared that ‘if 
Ruderick had only had an ‘ edication,’ 
he would have ranked among the 
salubrious men of history.” It was the 
opinion of Ruderick’s intimates that he 
had madea mark enviably high without 
taking his Doctor’s degree, but, of 
course, they judged him by a standard 
of their own. The chief’s liking for 
Ruderick was appreciated and _ res- 
pected. In the days when the chief 
had been struggling for honor and pro- 
motion ‘in the street,”’ it fell to his lot 
to arrest certain “gentlemen of for- 
tune ” who protested vz et armis, which 
is hieroglyphic for with knife and 
fist. The chief might never have 
come out of the scrimmage alive if 
Ruderick hadn't ‘‘ happened around ” 
about that time. The chief, to his 
credit be it said, never forgot this 
coincidence. 

It has been stated on very good 
authority that if the thieves of a town 
could be persuaded to become its police- 
men and would act ‘on a level,” the 
appropriations for municipal defense 
might be very greatly reduced. Certain 
it is that they have a sense of the thing 
necessary to be done, a theft having 
been committed, which our municipal 
and private detective organizations have 
failed to improve upon. 

“How much time we got, Rude- 
rick ?” asked Billy the Bruiser. 

‘* Twenty-four hours.” 


THE IDLER 


‘He jus’ wants the thimble an’ the 
roll, ain’t that it ?”’ 

‘No, he wants the gun, too. His 
Nibs is hostile, you see, an’ this yap 
from the country’s got pull, an’ it’s up 
to the chief to make a splurge.” 

“Will he let the bloke go?” 

‘Didn't say nothin’ ‘bout that. 
P’raps he will after he’s let the yap 
rudder at him. I don’t give a 
whether he does or not. It was a 
bunglin’ job, an’ the fellow deserves a 
stretcher. Besides, see all the trouble 
he’s givin’ us. He’ll queer the whole of 
us if we don’t get him.” 

“That's right,” commented Bailly. 
‘“No one man’s got any _ business 
- queerin’ the push. If he has got to 
take a stretcher, then he has, an’ that’s 
all there is about it. Same thing hap- 
pened out in Chi once. Old ’Frisco 
Slim touched up one o’ the big joolry 
places, not knowin’ that it was in the 
Eye’s dead line. We had to cough him 
up—it ‘ud been a case o’ drill if we 
hadn't. Well, I tell you, Ruderick, I'll 
screw my nut down town an’ rubber 
around, lettin’ the boys know what’s 
doin’. You'll put the people up here 
next, will you? A’ right. Where’ll we 
report ?”’ 

‘Up in my rooms.” 

The two men separated, and began 
‘putting the boys next.’ Ruderick 
dropped into saloon after saloon, talk- 
ing quietly with men sitting at tables 
or standing at the bar, and pretty soon 
these men were to be seen coming out 
on to the street and taking different 
directions. He talked to them in a 
language unique for its abbreviations 
and directness. There were no long 
explanations. The simple statement, 
backed up by Ruderick’s presence, 
‘that the Front Office wanted to know 
who pulled off that touch in Jersey, and 
wanted the swag and the gun,”’ sufficed 
to set going an unequaled detective 
agency. 

There were no silly trips to Jersey to 
inspect “the scene of the crime,” no 
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long interviews with reporters about 
suggested clews, and no “ keeping the 
wires hot.”” “ Guns’”’ of all ages and 
conditions strolled quietly up and down 
Manhattan, ‘‘ rubbering,” passing the 
time o’ day, and putting people “ next.” 
One would enter a “joint,” give a 
cough, and pass on to a rear room, 
where he was joined by those whom 
his cough had attracted. ‘‘ Find out who 
got that thimble an’ the roll on the 
tram over in Jersey. The chief is 
hostile, an’ wants to know. Ruderick 
Meklowd its on the case,’’ and another 
half-dozen recruits were enlisted for the 
honor of the chief. 

A “touch” is to the Under-World 
what an Associated Press news item, or 
“the flimsy,” is to the newspaper 
world. Knowledge of it is common 
property to those who are in the guild. 
There are a hundred ‘ touches” and 
more every day of which the police 
hear nothing, but the Under-World 
knows all about them, who made them, 
what was realized on them, and where 
the “get away” took place. Gossip 
about “ touches ” is as essential to the 
Under-World as is gossip about mar- 
riages and births to the Upper-World. 
Burke Ryan could no more forego the 
pleasure of telling his pals about the 
“touch” on the tram in Jersey than 
he could resist the temptation to ‘pull 
it off.” He had ‘“‘hocked” the watch 
and invested the greater part of the roll 
in a quiet little game of poker by the 
time Ruderick MeKlowd and the push 
were on the trail, and he had also 
published widely the details of the 
theft, only Ruderick and his com- 
panions had not yet reached’ the 
‘“joints’”’ where the story had been 
told. At the very moment that 
Ruderick and Billy the Bruiser were 
agreeing on the campaign to find him. 
Burke was in a saloon not over ten 
blocks distant, telling some cronies 
how he had “to clear the deck” on 
the tram with his razor to make good 
his ‘‘ect away,” and = giving them 
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amusing accounts of how the “ Molls 
dove out o’ the windows ” in their haste 
to give him room. 

‘* An’ the sucker ‘t I'd touched,” he 
went on, referring to the naughty Mr. 
Dison, ‘‘ he jus’ sat down an’ t’rew a 
fit. Yelled like a stuck pig.” 

Burke had his friends in the push as 
well as did Ruderick, and there was 
one, *‘ Jimmy” Ryerson by name, who 
felt that it was ‘‘up to him”? to let 
Burke know that Ruderick and his 
push were in pursuit. He hada score 
to settle with the chief, which had been 
troubling him for months in his sense 
of honesty, and he considered the pre- 
sent occasion a good one to discharge 
his debt. Burke had told him of the 
touch early in the day, and Ruderick’s 
enterprise had been made known to 
him not long after. He knew that the 
majority in the push were’ with 
Ruderick, but the opportunity to ‘ turn 
down ”’ the chief was too good to be lost, 
and Burke was advised of his peril. 

‘*Do they jus’ want the dough an’ 
the thimble,’ asked Burke, ‘or are 
they after me, too? ”’ 

‘“They’re after you, you duffer,” 
said Jimmy, ‘an’ they'll have you, if 
vou don’t flit. You’ve been chewing 
the rag all over town, an’ somebody’s 
told ’em by this time.”’ 

‘*Do you mean to say that they’re 
goin’ to turn me over to the chief ?”’ 

‘‘ That’s what they are, an’ you'll be 
settled, too. His Nibs is on his ear, 


they say, an’ the chief's got to square 
things.” 

‘Well, they can go plump to I 
ain’t no sucker to help out that chief. 
Let him help hisself out. I’m goin’ to 
flit right—’’ His speech was cut short 
by the entrance into the saloon of 
Ruderick and two “ pals.”’ 

* * * * * 

It was a chase which is talked about 
still when chases come up for discus- 
sion. It began below Twenty-third 
Street, and ended in a vacant lot near 
the Eighth Avenue elevated railroad 
terminal, and is probably the only pur- 
suit of a criminal in whose arrest 
criminals . alone were interested. 
Tram cars, cabs, and the ‘‘elevated”’ 
were all used by both the pursued and 
the pursuers, and a fierce struggle 
ended the fight. Asa last resort Burke 
took his stand in a. fence corner of the 
vacant lot, drew his razor, and dared 
Ruderick and his two companions to 
touch him. ‘‘It’s a case o’ knock 


‘out,’ said Ruderick, and poor Burke 


was made the target for stones swiftly 
thrown and carefully aimed. He stood 
it as long as he could, his face and 
hands being cut and bruised and 
smeared all over with blood, and then 
cried out, ‘‘ I cave—I cave.” 

“¢ Zouldn’t help it, Burke, old man,” 
said Ruderick, soothingly. ‘‘ Three to 
one ain't fair, but it’s business. The 
chief needs you, and we need the chief. 
See!” 
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UST consider for a moment 
how it is that none other 
> \% among beasts of the field 
ea suffers such misprision as 

Y Master Hog. In the 

popular mouth his name 
Is the synonym of stupidity and 
greed, or a hissing and a reproach of 
the first water. No doubt it will 
astonish those who thus hold him 
cheap to hear that he is, in truth, a S 
tusky diplomat, an appetite mis- 
understood, the only rea] epicurean 
philosopher now existent. Instead of 
being stupid, he is nearly the wisest 
among beasts—land-wise, sky-wise, 
weather-wise. At least down in Middle 
Tennessee, where he is reared under 
conditions that admit of natural develop- 
ment, and where, further, sun and soil 
and clear tricksy limestone streams are 
so full of charm they lure to intimacy, 
and so vital they give new strength to 
every breathing creature. 

Joe Baker felt this so strongly he 
could not understand how any man 
born and bred there could content him- 
self to accept the poor-white condition 


after he had come to man’s estate, and 
a white man's chance. Joe came of 
planting stock—all the stirring thrift of 
a planting line was in his young blood. 
Although he was only fifteen, he had a 
sense of what a man owed to himself 
and his opportunities. He had been 
taught chivalry by precept and ex- 
ample, also to know that chivalry in 
essence is but the consideration of 
strength for weakness. A gentleman, 
said Major Baker, his father, owed it to 
himself to be courteous to everybody, 
and was doubly bound to courtesy 
toward women, little children, old men, 
and men poorer than himself. Joe 
accepted itall as gospel, notwithstand- 
ing he could not have patience with old 
man Shack. 

Old man Shack, atypical poor white,’ 
stood six foot two, barefoot, was a 
Jack-of-all-trades, and could beat any 
man in the county, black or white, at 
a log-rolling, a chopping frolic, cradling 
wheat, wrestling, or pitching horse- 
shoes. He was not really old—a little 
under forty. But he had married at 
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sixteen, and had twin sons rising 
twenty, so it was necessary in some 
way to distinguish him. Beyond that, 
his family never called him anything 
else. When he was in the humor for 
boasting, he said he had moved seven- 
teen times since his wedding-day, had 
brought up twelve children, and was a 
sow and pigs and three yearlings better 
off than when he married. 

He showed a sort of cynical pride in 
his shiftlessness, and cynical contempt 
for good repute. He let all his stock 
run out on the range, even when he 
had a pasture handy. Joe had never 
quite got over hearing him say with a 
grin: “I won’t have no mark but the 
rogue’s mark—both ears cut off close 
to the head.”’ Marks, properly ear- 
marks, are important things on a farm. 
Law takes cognisance of them—it is 
actionable to change or counterfeit an 
established mark. Considering that 
the beasts of the field have but two 
ears, the variety possible in marks is 
astounding. Their primary elements, 
the crop, half-crop, slit, hole, swallow- 
fork, under-bit, and over-bit, may be 
used, singly or together, in above 500 
ways—as slit-and-crop, slit-and-under- 
bit, slit-and-over-bit, slit right, crop 
left, both ears slit, slit and swallow- 
fork, swallow-fork, — slit -and- hole. 
Merciful men mark as lightly as 
possible; suspicious ones cut ears to 
rags and tatters. In a question of 
ownership there is no going behind an 
authentic mark well healed. Likewise 
a mark bloody, and visibly tampered 
with, is convincing proof of theft. 


gixy [LT 1s not easy 
. to tamper 


with marks. Thecuts toughen 
so in healing they almost turn the edge 
of the later knife. Taking off the whole 


ear is quickest and safest. If old 
man Shack did not really do it, he 
wanted his neighbors to think he 
was quite bold enough and bad enough 
forsuch work. It was ofa piece with his 
vaporings as to what he might be or do 
if he “was not so cussed lazy.’”’ He 
had, according to himself, potentialities 
for anything betwixt robbing a train 
and making a million dollars. Joe did 
not believe the half of that, but he did 
believe, if the old man chose to work 
only half as industriously as he chose to 
idle, he could not help but be much 
better off. 

The Baker mark, a crop in the right, 
under-bit in the left, ran back, through 
the pioneering Baker and certain Caro- 
lina planters, to the original English 
emigrants—two brothers from the 
borders of the New Forest. They were 
yeomen, also young men—which yeo- 
men originally signified. According to 
an old inventory, they brought the 
mark with them, upon the ears of some 
pigs, white with a black list over the 
loins. No doubt the pigs were both 
marked and listed like others that, 
before coming out, the Bakers had sent 
feeding in the New Forest through the 
time of pannage. Pannage ran for six 
weeks from the Ist of September. For 
every hog feeding through it, a shilling 
was paid to the king’s majesty through 
the hand: of his verderer. Most likely 
the king’s majesty never touched a 
groat of the shilling, but his liege 
subjects reveled in rashers of beech-nut 
bacon. Joe liked to think of that old 
time—the hogs going out in charge of 
the village herd, to range and riot 
through the woodland, and sleep at 
night in the sweet-smelling, new-fallen 
leaves. He had three books about the 
royal forests. One of them was old— 
so old it was full of puzzling long esses, 
which half the time he took at first for 
efs. They were the books of books for 
long winter nights and rainy Sundays. 
He was sure he would have read them 
over and over and loved them quite as 
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he did, even if no traditions had come 
down to give a personal accent to the 
forest history. 

Something else had come down. 
Atavism, the tendency to throw back, 
is strong in all domestic animals. The 
throwing back is nearly always to 
remote ancestors, rather than near 
ones. Each and several, the Bakers 
had crossed all their stock judiciously, 
but every year or two, among the 
litters at White Oaks, there was a 
white pig, with a broad black list over 
the loins. Commonly the listed pigs 
had also a black spot back of the ears, 
or over the eyes. A pig's coat is colored 
in skin as well as hair. In the list, the 
black skin was bigger than the black 
hair, so there was a band of silver-gray 
all around—white hairs with black skin 
showing through. 

It was not for lack of pasture that 
Major Baker let his hogs run in the 
flat woods toward the end of summer. 
He knew the running out made them 
healthier and more vigorous. They 
found in the woods a mysterious tonic 
—a root it might be, or a seed, or some 
quality of the earth itself. They went 
in and out at pleasure, through a slip- 
gap in the back fence, and were called 
and fed beside the gap every morning. 
The most part came to the call, but 
nobody worried over absentees until 
they had been three days unseen. 
Hogs have a curious sense of time: 
these knew to a minute when their salt 
and ashes were due—upon Wednesday 
and Saturday mornings. A hog that did 
not come up then might reasonably be 
set down as either sick, stolen, or strayed. 

In general, straying was not so easy. 
Hogs of different pastures might range 
the woods together, feeding and grunt- 
ing amicably, even seeming to gossip, 
in cheerful piggish fashion; yet, when 
they took the path home, woe to him 
who tried to go except where he 
belonged. At night the going was in 
single file, one trotting right on the 
heels of another, and all squealing as 


they went. At morning, in answer to 
the call, there was a rush pell-mell, as 
fast as they could leg it, tumbling and 
squealing hungrily all the way. Either 
at night or morning a stray had to 
fight for his place. If he conquered a 
place then and there, all well. If not, 
he had to lag a long way behind, hang 
hungrily about, and endure the pangs 
of Tantalus, until his enemies were too 
busy eating to havea thought for him. 

Still there were exceptions. In every 
drove there are now and then indivi- 
duals who delight to entice in out- 
landers. Sometimes they choose fine, 
fat, well-appearing young hogs, verv 
well worth stealing. Oftener choice 
falls upon a leggy, slouchy animal. 
with long, coarse bristles and a very 
keen nose. All day long the enticer 
ranges and roots beside him, rubbing 
shoulders with him, putting nose to 
nose, and sniffing amicably, scratching 
him behind the fore-arm, and, when he 
wallows, along the backbone. Then, 
when it is time to go home, if the 
victim hangs backin fear, or the other 
members of the drove grunt out threats. 
the enticer falls instantly to rooting, 
but roots so as to keep the victim 
headed the way he should not go. 
After the drove is running well in line. 
there may be a pretty bit of by-play— 
the victim trying to lay a homeward 
course, and the other blocking his way. 
Often the two of them stand for ten 
minutes face to face, twiddling noses 
one around the other, as you might 
twiddle fingers. The chances are that 
next morning that particular drove will 
boast a stray inmate, or the morning 
after at the latest. Once the stray is 
well wonted, the captor takes no notice 
of him, but goes after another. TVhe 
passion for conquest, indeed, seems to 
grow by what it feeds on. 

Only the fattening hogs ever thus 
ran out. The sows and pigs were kept 
in the woods pasture, beside the creek, 
where they had clear water to drink 
and wallow in, and leaves a-plenty for 
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their beds. Straw beds, or litter, made 
them mangy—even grass and sedge, 
though wholesome enough, did not 
compare with leaves. The sows did 
not sleep all together, cross-and-pile, as 
did the fattening hogs. Just before 
farrowing eath made herself a new bed, 
choosing for it the most sheltered and 
sequestered spot she could find. 

Hogs are artistic bed-makers. In the 
woods the first thing 1s to gnaw off, or 
pull up, the low bushes over a space 
several yards across; next the leaves 
are rooted up, and inward, in a ring. 
Then the bed-makers get inside the 
ring, put their fore-legs over the heaped 
leaves, and deftly draw them back, sit- 
ting upon their haunches, until the ring 
narrows to a pyramid. A suckling sow 
plumps down right in the middle of her 
bed, whirls round and round until she 
has snugly hollowed a cup big enough 
to lie in, then calls in her litter, bestows 
them beside and slightly underneath her, 
and, with her nose, tosses leaves lightly 
over them, as well as over her own back 
and shoulders. When at last she lies 
down she is invisible under a leafly 
coverlet six inches thick. Until she 
begins to think of weaning her pigs, she 
fights everything else away from the 
bed. In the hottest summer weather, 


she makes for herself and her children 
a bed of fresh, clean earth, light and 
dry, but not dusty. She will wallow all 
day in mud and keep her piggies beside 
her, but will not sleep in it. 


eS BYe 

— a 
Ne gfe 
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OGS are wonderfully 
sensitive to weather in- 
fluences. They squeal 

and run restlessly about hours inadvance 

of a storm. They have also some 
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mysterious faculty which warns of 
coming cold, hardly waiting to feed 
sometimes before they rush to work, 
thickening their beds, and heaping them 
anew. They bite down leafy bushes, and 
run almost incredible distances, holding 
them in their mouths. In making beds 
of sedge they ingeniously avoid the 
tussocks, by planting their forefeet 
firmly upon the roots, then gathering a 
mouthful of stalks, and gnawing and 
snatching them off. But they are so 
lazy they will cling to the same bed 
year after year, if permitted, only now 
and then bringing in a little fresh bed- 
stuff. A drove-bed is always big and 
broad, but if fifty sleep in it, the aim of 
each individual pig is always to lie in 
the middle, with all the rest for cover. 
As a result, upon nights when the cold 
strengthens greatly, there is not much 
rest in it, but a continuous hurly-burly 
of crowding and squealing. After deep 
snows, or in days of cold rain, hogs 
keep in the bed until driven out by 
hunger. Young pigs creep out of it at 
three days old, if the weather is fine. If 
it is cold and stormy, they lie inside a 
week. 

Before they come out it is easy to tell 
how many the sow is suckling. Like 
the most of litter-borne animals, pigs 
keep to the teat they first begin to suck. 
After a day or two teats that do not 
suckle grow dry and small—thus by the 
teats in milk you may know the num- 
ber of pigs. A sow always lies down to 
suckle, though, if the pigs are hungry, 
they are apt to catch the teats, and 
squeal shrill complaints before she lies 
down, maybe while she is feeding. As 
she drops, she gives a little grunting 
call. If the pigs are in bed, they rush 
out in answer to it, and fall all over 
each other, as they range themselves 
along her side. Each lays hold of the 
teat that comes handiest, but almost 
instantly lets go, and burrows under 
the pig next, in search of his proper 
fountain. The search is so vigorous, 
for a minute the litter looks to be 
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boiling all over. But when at last the 
cunning creatures are properly placed, 
there is nowhere a better picture of 
mother-care and infantile content. 

Pigs learn to nip tender green stuff 
before they are two weeks old. At six 
they can crack shelled corn cleverly, 
but White Oaks pigs did not wait so 
long for grain. They had a pen inside 
the woods pasture, with a gap too low 
' for the mothers to go through. There 
were troughs inside for mush and milk. 
The saucy rascals throve as mightily as 
they ate. They knew whoever fed 
them as far as they could see, and 
always ran to meet him, and followed 
him to the pen, squealing in chorus. 
If he stopped to rest, the squeals grew 
agonizing — the squealers meantime 
huddling thicker, and standing upon 
their hind feet, with their forefeet rest- 
ing against him. The sows followed, 
too, though not quite so impetuously. 
While the pigs eat, their mothers ran 
round the pen, snuffing and grunting 
complaints, though they were fed twice 
a day, not to name the pasture. No 
hog of any sort ever saw eating going on 
without wanting a share. What, then, 
could one expect of suckling mothers ? 

Bold, gluttonous fellows among the 
pigs climbed bodily into the low 
troughs, and lay there swilling. Joe 
laughed to see that they chose always 
to lie in the low ends, where the mush 
and milk was deepest. Often it came 
half-way up their sleek sides. He 
fancied they lay down over as much 
of it as possible to keep it from the 
rest. He had caught his father’s knack 
of picking up a pig by the tail and 
swinging him gently back and forth to 
judge his weight and growth. So held, 
a pig does not squeal, though he opens 
his mouth, as though he would like to 
do it. Pig thieves take advantage of 
the fact. They shell corn all around 
their feet; then, when the pigs are 
eating, seize upon a fat one, lift him 
up, and stun him by a fist-blow between 
the eyes. 


And thus they get safe away. Ear- 
or leg-hold makes a pig squeal loudly, 
no matter how tame he may be. A 
curious thing is that sows, or hogs of 
any sort, which pay no attention what- 
ever to the squealing for food, start 
upon the dead run, bristling, giving out 
angry guttural roars, and gnashing 
their tusks until foam flies, the minute 
they hear a squeal of distress. Yet to 
human ears one squeal is the same as 
the other. Hogs know the difference 
as they know the difference in calls. 
Three men may be calling outside 
droves at once, and each call be audible 
to all the droves, yet there are no mis- 
takes. The animals are never in doubt 
as to where they belong. 


Yar HE gregarious @ 
instinct of 

defense is still lively among hogs. A 
drove of all sizes will, upon the approach 
of a dog, a fox, or, if half wild, a man, 
form itself into a ring, with the pigs 
and young hogs in the middle, the strong 
tuskers outside, and stand heads out, 
gnashing and bristling, until the mar- 
auder slinks out of sight. If, instead of 
slinking, he ventures upon attack, the 
ring roars louder than ever, and stretches 
to meet him, still keeping formation, 
though it may be so elongated the two 
lines almost touch. 

A wise man will not rashly invite the 
ring’s attack, neither will a wise dog. 
A boar three years old has tusks often 
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six inches long, very much curved, and 
sharp asa knife. 
nearly as formidable; sometimes, in- 
deed, they are the fiercest fighters of 
the drove, ripping and rending whatever 
they can reach. An angry hog is a 
wicked antagonist, bloodshot, foaming, 
with sinews tense as cords. Solitary he 
can beat off half a dozen hounds as they 
come at him. In the ring, where there 
is no chance of escaping his tusks, he is 
well-nigh invincible. Experienced dogs 
never venture upon a direct charge. 
They halt a little way off, leaping and 
howling angrily. Then, when the 
quarry makes his rush, the aim is to 
leap aside, and, as he passes, wheel and 
nip him by the ear. A game dog with 
good ear-hold may worry down his hog, 
but the chances are against it. Once 
his blood is weli up, a boar will com- 
monly kill or disable half a dozen dogs 
before giving up the fight. 

When a pig did not thrive properly, 
or a hog looked pinched and rough, 
Major Baker knew something was 
wrong with the devil-marks. The 
marks are rows of tiny indentations, no 
bigger than small peas, running down 
the inside of each foreleg. Country- 
side superstition has it that the marks 
commemorate the devils which went 
into the herd of swine, and made the 
swine rush violently down into the sea. 
However that may be, nobody quite 
understands what ends they serve. 
They are hairless, and without secre- 
tion of any sort; yet ifthey get full of 
extraneous matter the hog shows it 
very soon. He eatsas well as ever, and 
roots actively, but does no credit to his 
keeping until the marks are cleared. 

Hogs have sensitive palates. Joe 
thought that nobody could doubt that, 
after seeing them, as he did, fight over 
the ripe horse-apples and sweetings, the 
while utterly neglecting the sour winter- 
windfalls, although they were sound and 
well colored. He saw them, too, when 
they were cloyed with juicy fruit and 
melons, rush at the piles at seed from 


the peach-drying, and stand for half an 
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hour crunching up the hard shells and 
dropping them out of their mouths, yet 
keeping in the rich almond-flavored 
kernels. They could also distinguish 
between ripe melons and sickly ones 
from dead vines. But none of all those 
things was so odd as their preference 
for sulphur water. There was a sulphur 
spring in the woods pasture, close on 
the edge of the creek. The sows would 
come racing to the creek, with a string 
of pigs behind, wade across, sometimes 
dropping to wallow if the day was very 
warm, then come on to the spring, 
which was nauseously strong, and drink 
and drink until they almost drained the 
little rock basin. The taste for sulphur 
was, he at last decided, an acquired one. 
The “ Berkshire gilt,” bought a long 
way off, sniffed it when she saw the 
others drinking, but turned up her nose 
at it and waddled on to the creek. 

The fattening hogs were put up at 
White Oaks early,in September. They 
were not really penned until cold weather 
came. Major Baker fed down-standing 
corn in the creek bottoms. The corn 
was planted in March, laid by in early 
June, and sowed with peas as it was 
laid by. The peas, vine, and pod were 
worth a third as much as the corn for 
feeding; then there was the benefit to 
the land. The hogs ate the peas very 
nearly clean, they also rooted and 
ravaged out dormant insects in the soil. 
It was so light and black all sorts of 
creeping things infested it. When old 
man Shack scouted what he called ‘‘the 
sinful waste o’ good bread-corn, with 
mast enough a-comin’ to fatten hogs by 
the rigiment,”” Major Baker smiled, said 
his hogs paid for all the corn they ate in 
cut-worms, bud-worms, and wire-worms. 


SOLD man Shack gener- 
ally had hogs a-plenty, but never fattened 
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them—he let the mast do it for him. By 
the middle of October the flat woods 
were full of acorns—unless, as sometimes 
happened, the mast had not ‘ hit.” 
Such years the old man sold his hogs, 
and bought fat bacon of his neighbors. 
‘“You didn’t never ketch him,” he said, 
‘‘a-ploughin’ in and a-sweatin’ to raise 
corn to make meat for no twelve chil- 
dren, an’ wife an’ dogs throwed in. He 
wouldn't do it—no tetch! No Sir-ee 
Bob! He'd: swap a passel o’ hogs for 
all the meat they’d fetch; ef they didn’t 
fetch enough—why! his folks would 
jest have to look to either the Lord or 
the county for more.” 

Beech-mast makes the finest pork in 
the world—not quite so firm as grain- 
fed meat, but sweeter and more delicate. 
Sweet mast—that is to say, butter-nuts, 
small hickory nuts, chestnuts, hazel 
nuts, white-oak and post-oak acorns— 
give good, fairly firm fat, and an agree- 
able game flavour. Bitter mast—pig 
nuts, buckeyes, red-oak acorns and 
those of the Spanish oak, the black 
jack, water oak, turkey oak, and over- 
cup oak—make flesh that is oily, some- 
what rank, and slightly bitter, with 
yellow fat instead of white. Still, 
bushel for bushel, it makes more fat 
than any except pure beech-mast. The 
yleld is also plentier, and very much 
more certain. The flat-woods mast 
was nearly all bitter, but old man Shack 
was rather glad of it. He called hogs 
every morning, and gave them grudging 
handfuls of shattered corn — just 
enough, as he explained, to ‘‘ ha’n't ’em 
home against killin’ time.” Hogs fed 
over scantily at regular intervals will 
come to the feeding place without 
calling at the feeding time, often per- 
sisting for weeks after feeding has 
ceased. 

The instinct is turned to account 
against wild hogs. With a wide stretch 
of woods, and mast in plenty, there are 
always adventurous individuals to stray 
into the wooded depths, establish them- 
selves, and breed there year after year. 


Such animals are truly wild, running 
like deer at the least alarm, and, like 
deer, able to wind the hunter. Thev 
run when they can, and fight when 
they must. The cracking of a dead 
branch beneath the foot, or a single 
incautious yelp from a dog, sends them 
off like a shot, so long as the danger is 
unseen. It is when it comes in plain 
sight they begin to bristle and, in early 
winter, when they know themselves 
too fat to run far or fast, make readv 
for a charge. They feed very early in 
the morning, and again towards dusk, 
lying hidden in thickets and beside 
fallen trees through the daylight, and 
snug in their beds through the night. 
No hog, wild or tame, makes a path to 
his bed, though they make strongly 
defined ones to their feeding and 
drinking places. But wild hogs cannot 
feed without leaving strong signs—the 
circles and spirals rooted in the fallen 
leaves in search of mast. All about 
the rooted circles there will be tracks. 
By the depth of these tracks the hunter 
judges the size and fatness of the game. 
He seeks out some very quiet place, 
where tracks are plenty, and baits it— 
that is, strews it thickly with shelled 
corn and little lumps of salt. Then he 
watches until the bait has been eaten, 
and renews it, judging, as near as he 
can, whether it was eaten at mght or 
morning. It may takea dozen baitings 
to decide the point, but once it is 
decided the game is in his own hands. 
He goes beforehand, climbs a tree, and 
waits gun in hand. A good shot may 
knock over two or three hogs before 
they get out of range. And he has 
only to keep up the baiting and lying 
in wait to bag the whole drove. 

That is wild-hog hunting for profit. 
It is much better sport to track them in 
light snow, and run them down with 
dogs. Unless the hunters are well- 
mounted, and the woods open, thev 
have their trouble for their pains. Wild 
hogs swiftly approximate the razor- 
back or wind-splitter tvpe — lean, 
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long-nosed, long-legged, tremendously 
muscled. Even when fattest they creep 
or slip through incredibly small spaces, 
and can double like rabbits. Besides, 
they know every nook and corner and 
saving hollow of the woods, and are 
wily enough to lie snug, and let the 
chase go by, almost over their heads. 
Running over snow they leave but 
a faint scent, and one that the dogs fail 
to pick up after an hour or so of 
running. They can so far outrun most 
dogs they can well afford to stop and 
catch breath whenever they find them- 
selves tiring. When they come to the 
end of endurance, they turn at bay. 
The boars fight fiercely among them- 
selves. It 1s very rare to kill a boar, 


even two years old, with tusks un- 
broken. They seldom kill each other 
in these fights, but the vanquished has 
a cheerful habit of running away and 
venting his anger up the trunk of a 
tree. He rears and gashes the bark of 
it as high as he can reach. If he 
strikes a knot, the gnashing may cost 
him a tusk. Woodsmen judge of his 
size by the height of these gashes. 
When they find gashes_breast-high 
they know it is time to go wild-hog 
hunting. A big, savage boar can go 


‘through or over any fence ever built, and 


besides being the worst ravager of grow- . 
ing crops, may kill a flock of lambs, rip 
up grazing cattle, hamstring a colt or 
two, and even attack human beings. 
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By JOSEPHINE DonGE 


DASKAM 


WONDER where the Fairy-book can be, 
The book from which she read to you and me, 
While the warm sunlight shifted down the tree ? 


And the brown eyes turned downward to the leaf, 
Tear-spotted by two tiny people's gricf, 
When Death bound one more princess tn his sheaf. 


I wonder where the Rocking-horse has run 
Who carried us before the day was done, 
To all the lands that lie beneath the sun ? 


And the dear lips of her we loved so well 
Kissed us more sweetly than our tongue could tell, 
When the too daring riders swayed and fell, 


I wonder where the crimson peaches grow 
We caught together when she threw them, so, 
And ran with her to hide them, laughing low ? 


And her light feet were swifter yet than ours, 
And her soft cheeks were like two rosy flowers— 
Ah, Time and Death, ye two malignant powers ! 
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By HALToN EAST 
AT AN INN 
WITH SKETCHES BY W. T. WHITEHEAD 
Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 


May sigh to think he still has found 
Ihe warmest welcome at an inn. 


SHENSTONE. 


Rather a gloomy verse for an opening. The verse of a soured man, 
who ought not to have expected a welcome anywhere while in that 
despondent mood. For we meet what we carry, and he who takes 
a smiling face to the door of his host, whether that host be a private friend or a 
public caterer, will meet smiling faces within the door. This is the very basis of 
the philosophy of Idling. He who would have an easy time must use, or at 
least look as if he had used, that ‘‘ oil that maketh glad the countenance,” which 
is very much better than ‘‘ palm oil” administered in the form of *‘ tips.”’ 


But this is wandering a little, though I must admit a frequent 
wonder that people who travel are not more civil to policemen; 
hotel-porters, cabmen and elevator boys. They 
ought to be most polite to such officials, for politeness 
smoothes the path and lengthens life. . . ‘* His warmest 
welcome at an inn,’—and why not? Surely inn-keepers 
are at least as truly hospitable as the average of the rest of 
men; in fact, the very circumstance of their choosing to be 
professional hosts, argues that their hospitality is beyond the 
common. Their constant rubbing against 
all sorts and conditions of men, must, and 
does, make them wide in their sympathies, 
cosmopolitan in their ideas, and free from 
all that shyness and restraint which, in 
Britain at least, too often make a brief visit 
in a private house a time of torture to host 
and guest alike. Again I say, why not “at 
an inn?’ and venture to suggest that at a  “‘ Choosing to be a 
good inn should be, and will be always, a — ?”7/*#stonal host. 
warmer welcome than is possible at a private house of 
any but very old friends. 


Thisis the \¥herefore, I say that he who would intelligently 
Idle, must shun all private invitations to places 
and parties where it needs a constant effort to be 
amusing and amused, and must travel. Taking a light heart 
and a fairly heavy purse, an open countenance, and a well 
closed portmanteau, he must frequent those houses where the host and his 
well trained staff never obtrude themselves, though ever ready, at the first 


A Pessimistic 
Prelude. 


Why not ‘‘ at 
aninn?”’ 


Philosophy. 


‘‘An open couten- 
ance and a closed 
portmanteau.” 
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suggestion, to minister to every want. In his inn the Idler need not fear that 
anxious hosts, servants, and other guests are making an effort to amuse him. 


waninton Maral ae Wagon tng is he hat Book 
Irving’s idea. Cree or Washington irving, in his etc ook,” to 


To a homeless man, who has no spot on this wide world which he ean truly call his own, there 
is a feeling of something like independence and territorial consequence, when, after a weary day’s 
travel, he kicks off his boots, thrusts his feet into slippers, and stretches himself before an inn fire. 
Let the world without go as it may; let kingdoms rise or fall, so long as he has the wherewithal to. 
pay his bill, he is, for the time being, the very monarch of all he surveys. The arm-chair is his 
throne, the poker is his sceptre, and the little parlor, some twelve feet square, his undisputed empire, 
It is a morsel of certainty, snatched from the midst of the uncertainties of life; it isa sunny moment 
gleaming out kindly ona cloudy day; and he who has advanced some way on the pilgrimage of 
existence knows the importance of husbanding even morsels and moments of enjoyment. 

re When in Westerham a few months ago, I called for lunch,—and a 
capital lunch was served, by a trim and obliging waitress,—at a 
new hotel, close to the railway station, I forget the name of the 
house, but that does not matter, as it is the only one. Neatly 
printed and framed, I saw the above quotation from Irving,—prince of travelling 
Idlers,—and wondered whether it would not be well if all inns could have the 
same sentiment constantly before both host and guest. Its effect upon the host 
could not be evil; upon many a guest it should be decidedly good,—and many a 
guest needs a suggestion that a cheerful manner begets willing service. 


How often have I sat in the 
cosy little parlor of the Red 
Horse Hotel, Stratford-on-Avon, 
where Washington Irving 
penned these lines, and noted the reverent 
care with which the room has been preserved 
by Mr. and Mrs. Colbourne, the present host 
and hostess, as by their predecessors, 
Irving’s chair is preserved in a glass-fronted 
cupped, where it can be seen by all, and 
the T6ng clock of the old sexton, which is 
mentioned in The Sketch-Book, now stands aes 
beside the door in the same parlor. The “ The little parlor, some twelve feet long.” 
poker, wrapped in a wool-worked case of stars 
and stripes (the work and gift of an American Idler), is deposited in the safe of the 
establishment, for some visitors (not 
Idlers, I am sure) have been dishonest 
enough to steal pictures from the walls, 
and the poker-sceptre can not be allowed 
to share the same fate. 
The Value » bave often wondered what 
Aim is the capitalised value of 
Peieeresh that one paragraph of Wash- 
* ington Irving to the Red 
Horse Hotel. The few heartfelt words 
have turned thousands of visitors to 
what has become known as ‘‘ Washington 
= Irving’s house,” and therefore they have 
‘« Washington Irving's Inn.” had immense advertising value; although 


Inn-keeper’s 
Inspiration. 


Washington 
Irving’s 
Parlor. 
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it is true that the mere sending of visitors would be useless if they did not find 
a welcome to make them wish to come again and bring their friends. 


For the Red Horse does not depend upon memories. On the level 


William , ; ; gs ye ie ne ‘ 
Winter and S2t of its bowling green or in the cosy “ snug”’ o’ winter nights, 
Others, YOu, may meet all the 


local worthies. There, 
as around the hearth in Henley 
Street, when William Shakespeare’s 
father was High Bailiff, the mayor 
and the ex-mayors, town councillors 
and distinguished strangers, talk 
over the affairs of town and state. 
Mr. Colbourne, the host, himself one 
of the most valued members of the 
Town Council, is ever interested and 
interesting. 


Amongst the strangers are the 
best men of the English-speaking ‘When John Shakespeare wax High Bailiff.” 
world, men like W. J. Rolfe, of 
Boston, William Winter and General James, of New York, Clement Scott, 
Hermann Vezin, and John Coleman, of London, and a host of similar spirits; 
and I know of no more ideal Idling than a night spent in the ‘‘snug” or in 
Irving’s own room, with one or two men like Winter, and a gentle rippling flow 
of cultured talk, humor and pathos, ranging over the whole wide field of 
human interests. 


Why The raw, the untrained Idler may say, “ Why travel; why not Idle 

at home?’ The reason is clear to the practised Idler only. At 
home, one can not philosophically idle, though one can stagnate. 
At home, it is ever necessary to provide some new interest, to look out for 
amusement, to provide ‘‘something to do.” By travelling, one finds change of 
scene and people, change of methods of thought and life, so that amusement and 
interest come naturally, without effort. The 
moment a new place begins to be really 
familiar, before it has had a chance to 
pall, leave it for another. In this way one 
prepares for old age a store of pleces sufh- 
ciently well known to be re-visited without 
hesitation; yet retaining many elements 
of novelty and surprise. 


Travel ? 


This is a part of the phil- 
osophy of Idling. Some Idlers 
can spend their whole lives in Idly 
travelling; others must be content with 
three weeks per year, but the same 
philosophy applies in each case, and it may 
be summed up in the proverb: ‘* Whatso- 
ever holiday is worth doing, is worth doing 
Change of scene and people.” lazily.” 


In Fine. 
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Drawn by W. R. Leigh after sketches by the Author. See page 359 
THE END OF THE BOAT-BATTLE 


ee 


oe By Morgan. Robertvon.. 


match ? ’ 
“Vere 1s 
some stick-plaster.”’ 
= Keep yer dukes off thot bag; 
mine.’ 

** Tt vas in my: bunk.” 

‘Yer bunk, ye b 
Take an_ upper 
belong.”’ 

** Who’s got a match ? 
like a stuck pig.’ 

‘That mate or me won't finish the 
voyage ’f he kicks me again.’ 

‘“No oil in the blasted lamp! Go 
aft to the steward one o’ ye, an’ get 
some oil.” 

‘* Where’s that ordinary seaman ? 
Go get some oil; find him in the 
galley.’ 

‘‘ There goes royal sheets—we’ll have 
a reefin’ match ’fore mornin’.” 

‘‘ An’ I'd be a lot o’ use on a yard 
to-night ; I can’t take a good breath.” 

‘* 1 dink he stove in your rips, Yim, 
ven he yump off de fo’castle on you. 


; eee: the glim—who's got a 


mine kist? I get 


Dutchman ! 
bunk — where ye 


I'm bleedin’ 


P Pic tares by Corwitr AL-TTYS OT. 


He loose mine teet.’ 

‘“He won't do it often. Wonder 
sheath- knives’ll go in this ship : r” 

‘In my last ship day dake ‘em avay 
by der dock.” 

Dry up—you an’ yer last ship; it’s 
the likes o’ you that ruins American 
ships. What d’ye let go the t’gallant- 
sheet for ?”’ 

‘““T dink it vas der bowline. 
der bowline-pin on.” 

‘* Where’s that boy ? 
some oil ?”’ 

‘* Here he is. Got some oil?” 

‘“Steward says to light up a slush- 
bucket to-night. Heain’t got no oil to 
spare, but’ll break some out in the 
mornin’.”’ 

‘* Hope it'll break his neck doin’ it.”’ 

‘‘ The mate says to rout out the dead 
man an’ send him aft.” 

‘* Where is he?”’ Get an iron slush- 
bucket out o’ the bosun’s locker, an’ 
ask Chips for some o 
mind, here’s a bunch. Where’s that 
feller? Can he move yet ?”’ 

‘‘Here he is. Hey, matey, heave 
out. Gentleman aft on the poop wants 
to shake hands. Out o’ that wi’ 
you !”’ 

‘That'll do, that'll do. 
corpse that is wanted ?” 


It vas 


Did he go for 


Am I the 
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“ Turn out!” 

““T’ve listened to the conversation, 
but can understand nothing of it beyond 
the profanity. Can anyone inform me 
in the darkness where lam? Am I at 
sea?” 

“You are—at sea, one day out, in 
the hottest packet that floats. The 
mate wants you. Get out, or he'll be 
here. Come on, now; we’ve had trouble 
enough this day.” 

The flare of burning oakum in a 
bucket of grease illumined the forecastle 
and the disfigured faces of seven men 
_who were clustered near a lower bunk. 
From this bunk scrambled a sad wreck. 
A well-built young man, it was, with a 
chock of long, thick hair overhanging 
a clean-cut face, which the flickering 
light showed to be as bronzed by sun 
and wind as those of the sailors about 
him; but in this face were weary, 
bloodshot eyes, and tell-tale lines that 
should not have been there; a quarter- 
inch stubble of beard and mustache 
covered the lower part, and it was 
further embellished by the grime of the 
gutter. The raggedest rags that could 
carry the name of shirt, trousers, or 
coat clothed the body; sockless feet 
showed through holes in the shoes; 
and from the shoulders, under the 
coat, hung by a'‘piece of cord an 
empty tomato-can with brilliant label. 

“Tramp, be the powers,’’ said one. 
‘‘Isn’t thot the name o’ the _ bird, 
Jim?” 

‘‘ Right you are, Dennis,” said the 
one addressed—a tall, active American: 
he who had been called “Yim” by the 
sympathizing Swede with the ‘“‘loosed”’ 
teeth. 

‘“Yes,’ said the wreck, ‘‘tramp, 
that’s my latest réle. How’d I get 
here? I was in a saloon, drinking, 
but I don’t remember any more. | 
might have been drugged. My head 
feels light.” 

“It'll be heavier with a few bumps 
on it,’ said Dennis. ‘ Ye’ve’ been 
shanghaied ‘long with three or four 
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more of us. Gwan aft an’ git bumped: 
we've had our share.”’ 

‘‘ What craft is this 7” 

‘“Ship ‘Indiana’ o’ New York. Ye’ll 
know her better ‘fore ye see the next 
pint o’ beer.” 

‘““Indiana’?”’ repeated the wreck. 
‘‘ And do you happen to know, any of 
you, who owns her ?” 

“ Western Packet Line,’ said Jim: 
‘J. L. Greenheart’s the owner. Get 
out o’ here; the mate wants to see you." 

‘“‘ Thank you; but I don’t particularly 
care to see the mate. The captain will 
answer very well for me. Allow me 
to introduce myself—J. L. Greenheart. 
owner of this ship and employer of 
every man on board.”’ 

Stricken as were those men with 
sore spots and aching bones, they burst 
into uproarious laughter at this flippant 
declaration, during which the ragged 
one moved toward the door and passed 
out. 

‘‘Lord help him,” said Jim, “‘if he 
goes aft with that bluff! The mates 
are horses, but the skipper’s a whole 
team.” 

Ten minutes later the ragged one 
returned—feet first and unconscious— 
in the arms of two of the watch on 
deck, who bundled him into the bunk 
he had lately quitted and said to the 
inquiring men: 

‘““We don’t know what happened. 
They had a lively muss on the poop, 
an’ the skipper an’ mates must ha’ 
jumped on him; then they called us 
aft to get him.”’ 

The two passed out, and the seven 
men, with no time for sympathy or 
nursing, chose, with much bickering, 
the bunks they were to occupy, for the 
passage at least, patched up their 
hurts with what appliances. thev 
possessed, and turned in. But they 
had no sooner stretched out than the 
rasping voice of the second mate was 
heard at the door. 

‘“ Heye, in there,” he called. ‘‘ Who's 
that dock rat ye’ve got with you?” 
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* Don’t know, Mr. Barker,” answered 
Jim from his bunk. “ He didn’t sign 
when we did—shanghaied in place of a 
good man, likely—but says he’s the 
owner.” 

‘“Did he know the owner’s name 
without being told ? ” 

‘‘ No, sir—nor the name of the ship; 
we told him.” 

*“* Where is he?” 

“In the forrard lower bunk, sir—this 
side.” 

The second officer stepped in—the 
still-burning slush-bucket showing him 
to be a red-whiskered, red-eyed giant— 
and scanned closely the grimy features 
of this latest pupil in nautical etiquette. 
As though there was hypnotic power in 
the red eyes, the injured man opened 
his own and returned the stare, at the 
same time feeling with his fingers a 
discolored swelling on his forehead that 
bore piainly the stamp of a boot-heel. 

‘‘ An all-round hobo; get him out at 
eight bells, if he can move,” said the 
officer as he left the forecastle. 

At four bells the helmsman was re- 
lieved, and reported to his mates in the 
watch on deck as follows: 

‘‘ He marches up the poop steps an’ 
tells the mate suthin’ pretty sharp, an’ 
then, fore the mate could stop him, he 
was down below routin’ out the skipper. 
They had a run-in down there—I heard 
‘em plain—he was orderin’ the skipper 
to put back to New York an’ land him, 
an’ the skipper got a black eye out of 
it. Then the second mate turns out, 
an’ the first mate goes down, an’ be- 
tween ‘em all three they boosts him up 
the co’panionway an’ kicks him round 
the poop till he can’t wiggle.” 

And when the lookout came down 
and told of his appearing on the fore- 
castle deck shortly after the second 
mate’s visit and sitting for an hour on 
the port anchor, muttering to himself 
and answering no questions, the watch 
on deck unanimously agreed that he 
was demented. At eight bells he was 
in his bunk, and responded to the 


vigorous shaking he received by plant- 
ing his feet in the stomach of Dennis, 
the shaker, and sending him gasping 
into the opposite bunk. 

‘“* Howly Mother,” groaned the sailor, 
when he could breathe. ‘Say, you 
scrapin’s o’ Newgate, try yer heels on 
sam one ilse—the second mate, f'r 
inshtance. Me cuticle won't hold any 
more shpots.”’ 

Dennis had been disciplined the day 
before, mainly while postrate. 

“Kicking seems to be the vogue 
here,’’ said the man as he rolled out, 
“and I’ve been a Princeton half-back, 
so I’m in it. I’ve been kicked out of 
the cabin and off the quarter-deck of 
my own ship—pounded into insensi- 
bility with boot-heels. Why is this?” 

‘“Now look-a here,” said a sturdy, 
thoughtful-eyed Englishman—he who 
had vociferated for oil when the watch 
went below—‘‘ take my advice: turn 
to an’ be civil, an’ do as yer told. You 
can't run the after-end of her—ye’ve 
tried it; you can’t run the fo’castle— 
ther’s too many against you. Stow 
that guff bout ownin’ this ship or ye’ll 
be killed. There ain’t a Dutchman 
aboard but what’s a better man than 
you, and every one of us has been 
hammered an’ kicked till we didn’t 
know our names. ’Cause why? ‘Cause 
it’s the rule of yer blasted Yankee ships 
to break in the crew with handspikes. 
You’ve caught it harder, ‘cause ye 
didn’t know better than to go aft 
lookin’ for trouble. The sooner ye find 
yer place an’ larn yer work, the better 
for you.” 

‘‘ Thank you for the advice; I'll take 
it if I have to, but it’s against my 
principles to work—especially under 
compulsion. My head aches, and I’m 
pretty hungry, otherwise I : 

“Turn out!” roared a voice at the 
door, the command being accompanied 
by choice epithets and profanity. “ Bear 
a hand.” 

“Who is that ?”” asked the man of 
principles. ‘‘ I’ve heard that voice.” 
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‘‘ Second mate,” whispered the other; Fred, the ordinary seaman ; and David, 
‘“‘don’t go first,” he added, mercifully, a loose-jointed Highlander, who the 
‘nor last.” day before had lost all his front teeth 

The first man to leave the forecastle by the swinging blow of a heaver, and 
was Lars, the Swede, who received a_ had since, for obvious reasons, added 

. no Scotch dialect 

eo ee =«6to the forecastle 

ee oe Pees ae discourse. All 

these escaped that 

big fist, the second 

blow, according to 

packet-ship ethics, 

being reserved for 

the last man out; 

and the last man 

out now was the 
man of rags. 

But Mr. Barker 
had not time to 
deliver that blow. 
A dirty fist pre- 
ceded its owner 
through the door, 
striking the mate 
between the eyes, 
and before’ the 
whirling points of 
light had ceased 
to dazzle his inner 
vision a second 
blow, crashing 
under his ear, sent 
him, big man that 
he was, nearly as 
far as Lars had 
gone. Recovering 
himself, with a 
furious oath he 
seized a belaying- 
pin from the fife- 
rail and sprang 
at his assailant. 
One futile blow 
only he dealt, and 
the pin was 
wrenched from his 
grasp and dropped 
blow in the face that sent him reeling to the deck; then with an iron-hard 
against the fife-rail Then came elbow pressing his throat, and a sinewy 
Dennis; then Tom, the Englishman; left arm bearing, fulcrum-like, on his 
followed by Ned, a burly German; backbone, he was bent over, gasping, 
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struggling, and vainly striking, lifted, 


from his feet, and hurled headlong to 
the fore-hatch. 

‘* You are one of the three with whom 
I dealt in the cabin,”’ said a voice above 
him in the darkness; ‘‘ now face me 
alone, curse you! Get up here and 


fight it out.” 

‘* Mr. Pratt,’’ called the officer, rising 
unsteadily. ‘‘Mr. Pratt! Come for- 
rard, sir.”’ 


It was a black night, with a promise 
of dirty weather to come in the sky 
astern, and the ship was charging along 
under topgallant-sails before a_half- 
gale of wind, against which no sounds 
from near the bow could easily reach 
the quarter-deck. Only at rare inter- 
vals did the full moon show through 
the dense storm clouds racing over- 
head, and Mr. Barker was alone on a 
dark deck, surrounded by fifteen men 
not one of whom would have prayed 
for him. Dazed as he was, he knew 
his danger—knew that all these men 
needed was a leader, a master-spirit, to 
arouse them from the _ submissive 
apathy of the foremast hand to bloody 
retaliation. And a leader seemed to 
have appeared. Lars’ complained 
bitterly as he held his bleeding face. 
Angry mutterings came from the 
others ; some drew sheath-knives, some 
abstracted belaying-pins from the rail ; 
and a few, Tom among them, supplied 
themselves with capstan-bars from the 
rack at the break of the topgallant 
forecastle. 

‘< Mr. Pratt,’ bawled the demoralized 

officer as he backed away from his 
challenger; then, as though suddenly 
remembering, he drew a revolver from 
his pocket and pointed it at the man 
confronting him. At that moment, a 
lithe, springy man bounded into the 
roup from around the corner of the 
orward house. Flourishing an iron 
belaying-pin, he yelled: ‘‘ What’s the 
matter here? Lay aft, you hounds— 
lay aft! Aft with you all. Mr. 
Barker, you here?” 


2 


ton 


‘‘ Here you are, sir—this feller here.”’ 

A momentary appearance of the 
moon gave the newcomer light to see 
the leveled pistol and the man covered 
by it, who seemed to be hesitating and 
about to'look around. One bound 
carried him close. Down crashed the 
iron pin on the faltering man’s head, 
and without a word or a groan he fell, 
limp and lifeless, to the edge of the 
hatch, and rolled to the deck. A 
menacing circle closed around the two 
officers. ‘‘Shame, shame!”’ cried the 
men. ‘‘ He warn’t in his right mind; 
he didn’t know what he was doin’.” 

“It’s brutal murder, that’s what it 
is,” shouted Tom in a fury of horror 
and rage. ‘ Blast you, kill a man from 
behind who only wanted a fair fight 3” 
He whirled his capstan-bar aloft, but 
held it poised, for he was looking into 
the barrel of the chief officer’s pistol. 

‘Drop that handspike—drop it 
quick!”’ said Mr. Pratt. ‘Quick, or 
I'll shoot you dead.”’ 

Tom allowed the six-foot club to slip 
slowly through his fingers until it 
struck the deck; then he let it fall, 
saying sulkily: ‘“ Needs must when the 
devil drives; but it’s only a matter of 
time, a matter of time. I'll have you 
hung.” 

‘Put up your knives, every one of 


you. Put those belaying-pins back in 
their places, quick,” snapped the 
officer. The two pistols wandered 


around the group, and the men fell 
back and obeyed him. 

‘“Now lay aft, every man jack of 
you.” 

The incipient mutiny was quelled. 
They were driven aft before the pistols 
to the main hatch, where they sur- 
rendered their sheath-knives and 
received a clean-cut lecture on their 
moral defects from the first officer; 
then Tom was invited to insert his 
hands into a pair of shackles. He 
accepted the invitation (the pistols 
were still in evidence); and while he 
was being fastened to a stanchion inthe 
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‘* He was bent over, gasping, struggling, and vainly striking.” 
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at the wheel and 
and the port 


half-deck the men 
lookout were relieved 
watch dismissed. 
Tom, with fore- 
castle philosophy, 
congratulated him- 
self on his present 
immunity from 
standing watch 
and stretched out 
for a nap, flat on 
his broad back, 
with arms elevated 


and hanging by the hand-cuffs above his 
head. He had nearly dosed off when 
the booby-hatch was opened and 


‘* Another 


another prisoner was bundled down the 
steps, moaning piteously; and, as he 
was being ironed to the next stanchion, 
Tom __ recognised, 
by the light of the 
mate’s lantern, the 
ragged violator of 
precedent. 

“ Blow me, 
matey, but you’re 
hard to kill,’ he 
said, when the 
mate had gone. “I 
thought you were 
done for. Know 
me? I’mthe feller 
that advised ye to 
go slow.”’ 


“Oh, yes. What 
happened? Why 
are we here? 
What place is 
this?” 

‘**Tween-decks. 
We were unkind 
to the mates— 
blast ’em —that’s 
why we're here. 
I'd ha’ knocked 
the first matestiffer 
than he knocked 
you ’f it hadn’t 
been for his gun.” 

‘“Was it the first 
mate who struck 
me? Qh, there’ll 
be an accounting 
—my head! Oh, 
my head!” groaned 
the man. “I be- 
lieve I’m injured for life.” 

“Ye were too reckless, old man; ye 
oughter ha’ watched for the mate. 
He’s a holy terror; he half-killed all 
hands yesterday; that’s why we 
couldn’t stand by ye_ better. He 
jumped off the fo’castle on to Dennis, 
an’ the two o’ them kicked him all 
round the fore-hatch. David was 
knocked endwise with a_ heaver for 


prisoner Was 
bundled down the steps, 
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goin’ to windward o’ the skipper, an’ 
his teeth are all gone. Lars got soaked 
at the wheel—that’s against the law, 
too; and ye see him get it again to- 
night. Dutch Ned let gothe to’gallant 
sheet, an’ the second mate sent him 
twenty feet. I got it in the nose just 
‘fore goin’ below at eight bells, for no 
reason on earth but ‘cause I was the 
only man left who hadn’t got soaked— 
besides Fred, the boy; he got clear. 
An’ the other watch got it just as bad. 
We're all used up an’ no good at all; 
but you got it hardest, cause ye earned 
it. Blow me, but ye done the second 
mate up brown.” 

“But why is it necessary, and why 
do you submit to it—all you men at the 
mercy of three?” 

‘Pistols, matey, the pistols. An’ 
Yankee mates are all trained buckoes— 
rather fight than eat. When the fists 
an’ boots an’ belayin’-pins an’ hand- 
spikes can’t do the business they pull 
their guns—we knew that. An’ then, 
too, mutiny’s a serious thing when yer 
hauled up ‘fore the commissioner : 
all the law’s mostly against the 
sailors.” 

“T have been drugged, kidnapped, 
and twice beaten insensible; there ts 
law against that.” 

“Tf ye can get it; but ye can’t.” 

“Tl try—I'll try; Ive read a little 
law.” 

“ Yer not a sailorman, matey, I can 
see; what’s yer trade? ” 

‘*] have none.” 

‘Never worked ? ”’ 

“* No.” 

“Jim says you fellers just hoof it 
round the country, sleepin’ under hay- 
stacks summer-times an’ goin’ to jail 
winters. It’s better than goin’ to sea. 
But ye talk like a man that’s been 
educated once. What brought ye down 
to this—whisky ?” 


“Y-e-s, and knockout drops. My 
head is getting worse. I can’t talk. 
How can I le down? What fiends 


they are! My head—my head!” 


a 


Tom advised the suffering wretch 
how to dispose himself, and again con- 
sidered the question of sleep. But no 
sleep came to him that night. The 
injured man began muttering to him- 
self; and this muttering, at times 
intelligible, at others not, often rising 
to a shriek of pain, lasted until morning 
and kept him awake. In spite of his 
life of hard knocks, Tom had so far 
learned nothing of the alternate delirium 
and lucidity consequent on slight brain 
concussion, and supposed this to be the 
raving of insanity. Kind-hearted as he 
was the ceaseless jargon grated on his 
nerves. He listened to it and the sounds 
of shortening sail overhead, and wished 
himself on deck, in the wet and cold, 
away from this suffering, beyond his 
power to understand or. relieve. At 
daylight, nearly at the shrieking point 
himself, he welcomed the throwing 
back of the scuttie and the appearance 
of the first mate, who, in yellow sou’- 
wester and long oilskin coat, descended 
the ladder and stepped to the side of 
his victim. Mr. Pratt was a young 
man, well put together, with black hair 
and whiskers, and dull grey eyes set in 
a putty-coloured face. It was a face 
that might grin, but never could smile ; 
yet it wore, as it bent over the moaning, 
tossing bnndle of rags and blood, an 
expression of mental disquiet. 

‘* How long’s he been like this ?”* he 
suddenly demanded of Tom. 

‘Ever since he come down, sir. If 
you please, sir, I’d like to be put some- 
where else or turn to. I wasn’t myself 
last night, Mr. Pratt. I'll be crazy as 
he is if I stay here with him.” 

In answer to this, Tom received two 
or three kicks in the ribs; then the 
officer went on deck, returning in a few 
moments with the captain of the ship 
—a man who in the réle of jolly sea- 
dog might play a part well borne out 
by his physique. He was the very 
opposite in appearance to his chief 
mate—short, broad, and smooth-faced, 
with an upturn to the corners of his 
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mouth, and twinkling blue eyes, which, 
in spite of a dark circle around one of 
them, gave his countenance a deceptive 
look of suppressed merriment. 

** So, ho, my man,” he said, breezily, 
“so you nearly kill my second officer, 
do you?” 

‘Not this fellow, Captain Millen,” 
said the mate; ‘‘ not him, the other. 


This man raised a handspike over me 


and threatened to hang me.” 


“IT was excited, Cappen,” said Tom. 
‘“‘T thought Mr. Pratt had killed the 
man, which he didn’t.”’ 

“Will you promise to turn to and 
do your work, and obey orders civilly, 
if I let you out ?”’ 

eV esGir. 

‘Unlock him, Mr. Pratt.” 

Tom was released. Rising to his 
feet, he said respectfully: “ Will I go 
on deck, sir?” 

“Go on,” answered 
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**Here you stay in double-irons on bread and water.” 
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2) the captain. 

a ae But Tom was not 
to escape so easily. 
As he passed them, 
Captain Millen’s 
sledge-like fist shot out, 
and he fell in a heap. 

“Ondeck with you,” 
thundered the captain, 
whose eyes had not 
ceased to twinkle dur- 
ing the performance. 
Tom rose again, 
sneaked up the ladder 
and passed forward, 
where he showed his 
shipmates an eye that 
In ten minutes was 
blacker than the 
captain’s. 

Captain Millen and 
Mr. Pratt stooped over 
and examined the re- 
maining prisoner, now 
unconscious, and 
breathing heavily, and 
the mate asked, un- 
easily: ‘‘ Think I’ve 
done for him, sir ?”’ 

‘*Can’t tell; he’s all 
blood and the cut’s 
hidden, and I wouldn't 
touch him with a fish- 
pole. I never shipped 
this hoodlum; the 
runners kept back a 
man and sent him.” 

‘The Englishman 
says he’s crazy—the 
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men forrard, too; might be, or his 
yarn about owning the ship's just the 
bluff of a tramp.” 

‘‘ Possibly he’s daft; but he didn’t 
know the ship’s name or the owner’s 
name till the men told him, so Mr. 
Barker says; and when I told him 
in the cabin that the owner was a 
gray-headed man, it threw him out. 
Guess it’s only 
a bluff. Have 


you logged [econn os 

him?”’ ja Pa 
eV eo: Ste. 

Wrote him 


down just after 
I ironed him.”’ 

“Tl put him 
in the official 
log as a maniac ; 
evidence 
enough even 
without the 
men's testimony 
—forces himself 
into my cabin 
and claims to 
own the ship, 
and orders me 
to run back to 
New York and 
land him: un- 
provoked as- 
sault on an 
officer, and dis- 
play of maniacal 
strength. You 
see, Mr. Pratt, 
if he dies it'll 
look better for 
us and particu- 
larly you, to 
have him crazy; 
extra severity Is 
necessary and 
excusable in 
dealing wrth dangerous lunatics. 
we don’t want him to die—we're 
short-handed.” 

‘* Shall I have the steward down to 
fix him up, sir ?”’ 


** Why, it’s old Greenheart ! 
getting gay tn his old age, 
buying steam yachts!” 


But 
too 


“Yes, and tell him to get what he 
wants from the medicine-chest ; and 
better be more careful, Mr. Pratt; it 
don’t pay to get the law after you. I 
know it was dark and Mr. Barker was 
badly scared; but, just the same, a 
light whack will always answer. Never 
strike a man near the temple, especially 
with an iron belaying-pin or a hand- 

spike; and when you 
have him down, kick 
him on the legs or 
above the short ribs. 
It’s altogether unneces- 
sary to disable a man, 
and unwise with a short 
crew. Be more careful, 
Mr. Pratt.” 
‘Yes, sir,” said the 
= aaa) 6pupil humbly: “ but 
they had their knives 
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out, and I had no time to pick spots; 
] just let go.” 

They left the half-deck, and the 
steward, busy with the cabin breakfast, 
was ordered to desist and attend to the 
wants of the prisoner, which repugnant 
duty he performed perfunctorily, yet 
with the result of bringing him to con- 
sciousness and inducing him to eat. 
This, his first meal since he had come 
aboard, was followed by a refreshing 
sleep, with his bandaged head pillowed 
on a coil of new rope; and when he 
wakened in the afternoon he was able, 
with his shackles removed to his 
ankles, to minister to his own hurts. 

His condition improved steadily ; but 
a week passed before his nerves and 
faculties were sufficiently under control 
to warrant in him, as he expressed it, 
‘‘ taking another fall out o’ them.”” He 
sent a request for an interview to the 
captain, who granted it. 

‘* Well, what d’ye want ?” he roared, 
before he was half way down the 
ladder. 

“Want to talk to you,’ answered 
the unconquered wreck, in nearly as 
loud a tone. 


*Y’ do, hey? Well, talk civil, and 
be quick about it.” 
‘Exactly. I am anxious to impress 


upon your mind, as quickly as your 
mind will receive the impression, the 
fact that you have made a serious mis- 
take—that you -have maltreated and 
confined in irons, on board one of his 
own ships, John L. Greenheart, your 
employer. You have not met him 
before, because you have only dealt 
with James L. Greenheart, his uncle 
and manager.” 

‘* Oh, you’ve struck a new lay, have 
you—invented a nephew to carry out 
your bluff? Well, it don’t go.” But 
there was a look of intelligent earnest- 
ness in the weary eyes of the claimant 
that induced Captain Millen to con- 
tinue in defense of his denial—a need- 
less waste of words, had he stopped to 
think. 


“T’ve sailed in this employ twenty- 
five years,” he stormed; and I know, 
if I. know anything, that there are no 
vagabonds in the Greenheart family. 
Why you infernal jail-bird, your dirty 
hide is as tanned as a shell-back’s from 
tramping the highways.” 

‘“¢ Just back from a yachting cruise in 
southern waters, Captain—I haven't 
yet learned your name.” | 

“Rats! And when did you shave 
last ? What kind of clothes do ship- 
owners wear ?”’ 

“‘I was slumming disguised as a 
tramp, when I was drugged and kid- 
napped. As for being unshaved, I 
was in the middle of a champagne 
spree — or I shouldn’t have gone 
slumming at all—and scissored off my 
beard to heighten the disguise.” 

Captain Millen did not know what 
“slumming” meant, and did not care 
to ask, so he listened no further. The 
interview ended with a hearty round of 
profane abuse from him, and the 
aphorism, ‘‘ Every dog has his day,” 
from the other. 7 

A few days later he sent a second 
request to the quarter-deck for a talk 
with the captain, but the favor was not 
granted. Fred, the messenger, who 
now brought his meals from the fore- 
castle, repeated the errand on the 
following day, was kicked off the 
quarter-deck, and refused to go again ; 
so it was another week before he was 
able to communicate. Then Mr. 
Barker, rummaging the half-deck in 
the line of duty, listened to a proposi- 
tion that he be allowed to work with 
the crew on terms of abdication 
and submission. This brought the 
captain. 

‘““ My health is suffering from this 
confinement,” he said. ‘‘I cannot eat 
the swill you feed to me without the 
appetite coming from exercise in the 
open air. I am willing to work as a 
common sailor; and, as you will not 
recognize the name I gave you, I will 
answer to any.” 
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“ Will you shut up about that owner 
racket ?”’ 

“YT will.” 

‘And do as you're told, and try to 
learn your work, so that you can be 
worth your grub? ”’ 

** Yes.” 

“*Yes?’ Say ‘ Yes, sir,’ when you 
speak to me or the officers. Learn that 
first.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“All right; and mind you, any 
monkey-work ‘Il get you into more 
trouble. You’re on the articles, as 
Hans Johanne Von Dagerman, Dutch- 
man, able seaman, fourteen dollars a 
month, and a month’s advance—re- 
member that when you’re paid off. 
And you’re down in my official log as 
a dangerous lunatic. If you raise any 
row aboard my ship, you'll be shot, and 
your character and record will excuse it. 
Understand ? ”’ 

‘““I do. I accept the warning, the 
name, the nationality, and the condi- 
tions—even the lunacy. Only, Captain, 
as I am officially insane, I cannot be 
punished if I kill you all three—re- 
member that.’’ The weary eyes were 
sparkling. 

“Oh, that’s your game, is it? Want 
to get out to kill somebody? Down 
you go in my log as threatening my 
life and the lives of my officers, and 
here you stay in double-irons on bread 
and water.” 

So he was logged again, and another 
pair of manacles fastened to his wrists, 
with a foot of chain connecting the 
center links to the stanchion. This 
gave him scope to lift from the deck to 
his mouth the one biscuit allowed him 
each day, and to drink from his tomato- 
can, which had been saved for him. 
But it was not the diet that broke him 
down. The water was good; and the 
biscuit, though not the soft, fluffy 
morsel eaten at tea-tables on _ shore, 
was the cleanest and sweetest food on 
the forecastle menu, and one a day was 
as much as he could masticate during 


his waking hours. It was the confine- 
ment and double-irons. After three 
weeks, pale and emaciated, he sent up 
another plea for liberty, in which he 
relinquished the privileges of the in- 
sane, and to Captain Millen, when he 
appeared, he promised a line of good 
behavior while on board which debarred 
him the right to return a blow. He 
made this promise on his honor, which 
he said was all they had left him. As 
the ship was short-handed, the captain 
accepted the promise and his services. 


Then, with his tomato-can in his hand, 


able-seamon Hans Johanne Von Dager- 
man, as we inust now know him, went 
forward, a member of the starboard 
watch. At the end of the first day he 
had proved his incapacity and was dis- 
rated to ordinary seaman, at eleven 
dollars a month. This did not trouble 
him, until, having heard of the ‘“ slop- 
chest ’’—the store of clothing which 
captains lay in to sell to sailors at sea 
—he learned that he could not pur- 
chase until out of debt to the ship. 
His pay had stopped when he became 
a prisoner, and the time required to 
work off the fourteen dollars advance 
charged against him brought the ship, 
bound to Shanghat, well into the chilly 
weather to the south of Cape of Good 
Hope before he could draw from the 
slop-chest; and then he bought, not 
clothing, but salt-water soap, with 
which he washed his own and _ the 
scant supply of rags contributed by his 
pitying shipmates, and took a chilly 
bath over the bows with a draw-bucket. 
He was certainly insane, and the men 
not only pitied him but feared him, 
forbearing all the petty persecutions 
which able seamen may inflict on a 
green hand in the watch below. He 
occasionally borrowed his friend Tom's 
scissors and looking-glass and kept his 
growing beard trimmed to a point—an 
outlandish, lubberly style, inspired, no 
doubt, by his lunacy. He manufac- 
tured, from the inner bristles of a con- 
demned paint-brush, a fairly serviceable 
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tooth-brush, with which, and a piece 
of bath-brick coaxed from the cook, he 
scoured his teeth—remarkably white 
and well-set—after each meal. Every 
morning, no matter what the weather, 
he took his douche-bath, using up valu- 
able time in his watch below for the 
performance. When he had earned 
more money, he bought clothing, and 
paid his debts to his mates in kind— 
new shirts, etc., for old; and then only 
did he buy for himself. He refused to 
talk of his past, but frankly confessed 
to the others that he was crazy. All 
these idiosyncrasies counted against 
him, and drifting aft, through the 
medium of the cook and steward, were 
entered in the official log as additional 
evidence of his mental derangement. 

He seemed to know something of 
sailors’ work when he began—that is, 
he knew starboard from port, and the 
names of the sails, but not the ropes; 
and he could steer well enough to take 
his trick in fine weather. He learned 
rapidly, tutored by Tom and Jim; and, 
though often making mistakes that 
brought him abuse and sometimes 
knockdowns, he never resented, only 
showing, by the somber sparkling of 
his weary eyes, that he appreciated and 
remembered. The big second mate, 
however, though prolific in profanely 
worded expressions of disapproval, 
avoided personal contact with him, 
candidly admitting to Mr. Pratt that 
once was enough for one lifetime and 
that he took no stock in the promises 
of crazy men. . 

At Shanghai, Hans Johanne Von 
Dagerman applied for liberty to go 
ashore, which was denied him; for he 
had drawn his wages up to date in 
slop-clothing, and with nothing to hold 
him to the ship, he might desert. As 
a consequence, he slipped overboard in 
the night, swam ashore, hid until morn- 
ing, and entered the office of the 
American consul just as Captain Millen 
had finished reading to that official 
from the official log an account of his 


misdoings. The consul listened to the 
deserter’s story, and was so impressed 
with its untruthfulness and so incensed 


by his violent demand that he depose 


Captain Millen from his command, that 
he ordered him back to the ship in 
irons. He remained in the half-deck 
until the ship sailed for New York, 
and was then glad to be released on a 
second promise of.good conduct. 

On the homeward passage he kept 
his place and his promise, becoming, 
under the influence of his watch-mates, 
who began to like him, a fairly pro- 
ficient sailorman—quick and intelligent 
in judgment, active and strong in the 
execution of orders. The ozone of the 
sea, with his hygienic personal habits, 
religiously clung to, had cleared the 
bloodshot eye, smoothed the premature 
lines in his sunburned face, and trans- 
formed him from the dilapidated wreck 
of humanity first introduced, to as 
handsome and manly-looking a sailor 
as ever pulled a rope. 

The ship reached New York, and 
Captain Millen, according to instruc- 
tions brought to him at Quarantine, 
anchored the ‘Indiana’ off Staten 
Island pending the vacating of her dock 
by another ship. As this would not 
be for a fortnight, the men were sent 
ashore on a tug, and three days later 
paid off at the shipping-office. Then 
they disappeared from the ken and 
concern of Captain Millen and his 
officers, who, with the steward, remained 
by the ship, killing time as best they 
could. Smoking lazily under the 
quarter-deck awning one day, they be- 
came interested in a large steam yacht 
approaching on the starboard quarter. 
A dainty piece of cabinet-work she was, 
glistening with varnish paint and 
polished brass, with the American 
yacht ensign at the stern and the 
burgee of the New York Yacht Club at 
the fore-truck, yet showing, by her 
Square stern and gaffs peaked from the 
deck, her probable English origin. 
Blue-shirted sailors dotted her white 
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deck, two uniformed officers conned 


her from the bridge; and aft, on the- 


fan-tail, seated in a wicker-work deck- 
chair, was a white-haired old gentle- 
man. Captain Millen, viewing her 
through his glasses, suddenly exclaimed: 

‘Why, it’sold Greenheart! Getting 
gay in his old age, buying steam yachts. 
Hope he won’t dock my pay to make 
up for this.” 

As the beautiful craft drew up along- 
side and stopped, the old gentleman 
arose and took off his cap, which salute 
they answered ; then a gig was lowered, 
manned by a neatly-dressed crew, and 
steered to the ship’s gangway by a 
spruce young coxswain, who mounted 
the side and approached them. Touch- 
ing his cap, he said : 

“Mr. Greenheart would like to see 
Captain Millen, Mr. Pratt, and Mr. 
Barker on board the yacht.” 

‘Well, well — certainly — yes, of 
course,” said the captain. ‘“ Pratt, get 
a collar on; you, too, Barker. ’Tisn’t 
every day we get into good society. 
Hurry up. Ready in a minute, young 
fellow.” The coxswain descended to 
the gig, and the two mates to their 
rooms, where they made such hurried 
toilet as the urgency would admit of. 
As they came up, the captain said, 
impressively : 

“Don't let on, now, that you expect 
anything; the old man’s finicky; but I 
think this means promotion for all of 
us. The new ship was launched last 
week, and I’m more than likely to get 
her. That’li leave a vacancy here, and 
I’ve spoken well of both of you. But 
don't let on.”’ 

They entered the gig and were pulled 
to the yacht, where, on climbing the 
gangway steps, they found the side 
manned for them. Two lines of men, 
marshalled by a keen-eyed second mate, 
who stared curiously at the visitors, 
stretched across the deck, forming a 
lane through which they must pass. 
And these two lines were composed of 
the port and starboard watches of the 


‘‘ Indiana,” spick and span, in clean 
blue uniform, each man gazing stonily 
over the shoulder of his vts-a-vis, and 
only one giving any sign of recognition. 
David, who had not smiled during the 
voyage, now grinned cheerfully around 
a set of false teeth. Agape with 
astonishment, the three visitors passed 
on until they were met bv the smiling 
old gentleman, who shook hands with 
them and said: 

‘“A little out of the ordinary, 
Captain — no, not my yacht — my 
nephew’s. He has just returned from 
abroad, and thinks he was in the China 
seas about the time you were there. 
He wants to meet you and compare 
notes, and suggested a spin down the 
Bay. John,” he called down the cabin 
stairs, “will you come up? Captain 
Millen is here. Allow me to introduce 


you. Gentlemen, my nephew, Mr. 
Greenheart. John, this is Captain 
Millen, our commodore ‘i 

“ Exactly.” 


Hans Johanne Von Dagerman had 
come up the stairs and seated himself 
in the deck-chair. His tar-stained 
hands were hidden in gloves, his sym- 
metrical figure was clad in the New 
York Yacht Club uniform; and_ the 
weary eyes glittered in his bronzed face 
with an expression as deadly in its 
earnestness as the gesture’ which 
brought two revalvers from his pockets 
and up to a line with the visitors’ 
heads. | 

‘“Exactly,’” he repeated; ‘‘ we've 
met before. Don't: trouble yourself 
to introduce them, uncle— allow me. 
Allow me to make you acquainted with 
three as black-hearted, inhuman scoun- 
drels as ever disgraced humanity.”’ 

“Why, John, John, what does this 
mean?” exclaimed the puzzled old 
gentleman, while Captain Millen, pale 
and embarrassed, stuttered : “ I didn't 
know, sir; why didn’t you tell me?” 
Mr. Pratt and Mr. Barker said nothing, 
but looked from the leveled pistols for- 
ward to the two lines of observant men, 
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and noticed that the yacht was under 
way and heading to sea. 

“ Uncle, how long has Captain Millen 
commanded a ship for father ? ”’ 

“Over twenty-five years, John; and 
he now stands first—as good, capable, 
and honest a captain as ever sailed a 
ship. I am astonished.” 

‘*Um—humph—I see. Yet I am 
afraid that if father knows now how 
his money was made,—how every 
dollar was wrung from the sweat, and 
the blood, and the suffering of slaves,— 
he is not resting easy in his grave. 
Uncle, you are getting old. In a week 
I shall expect a statement of the busi- 
ness of the line, with the names and 
whereabouts of the ships and the names 
of the captains. There is going to be 
one line of American sailing-ships con- 
ducted on humane principles. But 
before you relinquish control, examine 
the official log of the ‘Indiana’ for the 
last voyage, and you will learn that one 
Hans Johanne Von Dagerman is insane 
and not responsible for his actions. An 
official log is excellent testimony in 
court. Now, then, you three, off with 
your coats and throw them down the 
companionway—quickly, or [’ll lift the 
tops off your heads.” 

He was still seated in the deck-chair, 
but his voice rang out like the blare of 
a trumpet: and they obeyed him, while 
the old gentleman wrung his hands 
nervously. 


“Turn your trousers pockets inside 
out,’”’ he commanded, and was obeyed 
again. 

‘““Now, boys,” he called, excitedly, 
“they haven’t any pistols, and we’ve 
got them right where we want them. 
Tom—Jim—Ned—hurrah ! here ; come 
on! Lars—drive in; there’s a railful 
of brass belaying-pins; there’s a rack 
of handspikes ; David, remember your 
teeth. Come on, Fred! Come on, the 
whole crowd of you! Let them know 
how it feels. Give it to them! ”’ 


An hour later, three men—scarred, 
bleeding, and groaning—stripped to 
remnants of underclothing, conscious 
of nothing but their terrible pain, were 
lowered into a boat and landed at the 
wharf of Bellevue Hospital, from which 
institution emanated, in a few days, 


certain official notifications to the 
police which resulted in certain official 
inquiries that were immediately 
hushed. 


A few days later a shocked and 
agitated old gentleman betook himself 
to the mountains to be treated for 
nervous prostration; and in a few 
months a young club man— former 
good fellow, lately returned from 
abroad—had excited much gossip and 
puzzled comment among his friends, 
because of his. serious demeanour, 


changed habits, and strict attention to 
business. 
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THE WAR OF TITANS FOR THE COMMERCIAL 
SUPREMACY OF THE WORLD 


II—THE IRON HORSE IN THE FAR EASTERN FIELD 
By Wm. BarcLay PARSONS 


CHINA READY FOR DEVELOPMENT—RAILWAYS BUILT AND IN 


PROSPECT— 


RIVALRY OF THE POWERS 


[The struggle between the economic forces of the civilized world for trade supremacy is attracting 
more general attention than any other phase of the life of the opening century. In this series of articles 
some of the great international works and workers of the world, with the scenes of their rivalries and 
the stories of their triumphs, are treated and illustrated.— Ep. ] 


HINA presents the curious 
anomaly of possessing an exten- 


sive and varied commerce, both 
foreign and domestic, and yet being 
without artificial means of communica- 
tion, even the ordinary highways. 
Other nations, such as India or Japan, 
when they began to reorganize in line 
with modern conditions, already had 
wagon-roads, and needed only to 
supplement these with railways as 
development proceeded. Japan, al- 
though it is only about as large as one 
of China’s provinces, and although it 
did not begin the construction of rail- 
ways until 1871, now has a well-built 
system ramifying all over the main 
island, aggregating . 3,500 miles in 
length, and almost exclusively under 
the management of native officials. 
China, however, has clung tenaciously 
to the methods and customs of other 
years, so that she has to-day only 516 
miles of railway all told. Her sea- 
coast and her waterways have been her 
supports. In both of these particulars 
nature has been most liberal with her. 
Her coast line 1s long, and, in addition, 
there are noble rivers penetrating to 


the very western confines of the 
empire. 
THE JUNK AND THE COOLIE THE 
CHIEF MEANS OF TRANSPORT 


It is extraordinary to what extent 
the waterways are employed, in spite of 
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the entire failure to improve their navi- 
gation or remove natural obstacles and 
impediments. Along the coast and for 
short distances up the chief estuaries, 
the government has established light- 
houses and located beacons and buoys: 
but up the rivers themselves nothing of 
the kind has been done. For coast and 
sea-going work the Chinaman usesa junk 
of large and strong proportions, and on 
the rivers one more adapted to the parti- 
cular needs. No matter where the 
traveler goes in the interior, he will find 
along the river front of the cities he 
visits a veritable forest of masts and a 
solid raft of hulls. Except for use on 
the lower reaches of the Yang-tze. 
where deeper water permits some lati- 
tude in construction, the up-river boats 
are of the one general type. The hull 
is flat-bottomed and constructed of 
heavy planks, with a stout half-round 
timber at the deck line, to serve as a 
guard when the boats are banging 
together at landing-places. The bow 
and stern are square, and the latter 1s 
curved upward to form a poop. A deck 
load can be housed under curved covers 
of bamboo matting resting on per- 
manent frames. Under these covers 
the crew of five men or more also find 
quarters, while the owner and his family 
reside in the stern. There are one or 
two masts, according to the size of 
the boat, standing without stays and 
carrying large sails of cotton canvas or 
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light bamboo mats. 


processions. 


cannot be said of the sails. 


at their being set at all. 


Of boats of this 
description there are tens of thousands, 
and they pass and repass in endless 
Usually the boat itself is 
kept in fair condition, but the same 
A new sail 
is scarcely ever seen, and many of them 
are so dilapidated as to cause wonder 
But a China- 
man never considers time as of value ; 


ging the junk by means of a rope of 
twisted bamboo fibres attached to the 


masthead and to yokes over the 
shoulders of the crew ashore. 
On reaching points where the 


shallowness of the water stops the 
passage of such junks as draw more 
than two or three feet, cargoes are 
transhipped to smaller boats; and this 
goes on until finally little sanpans 


CHANG-SHA ON THE SIANG, THE CAPITAL OF HU-NAN 


Here, as in all Chinese cities with a water front, the shore is lined with rows of junke, 
all engaged in traffic. 


he feels no incentive to keep his source 
of motive power in repair, but goes on 
using it as it is until it can be no 
longer hoisted. Boats rigged like 
these, without keels and of shallow 
draft, cannot make headway when both 
wind and current are adverse. When 
this occurs or when the wind fails 
entirely, recourse is had to poling, 
rowing, or the mcre laborious method 
of ‘ tracking,’’ which consists in drag- 
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(literally ‘three boards ’’), boats of the 
flimsiest description, drawing four 
inches or less, are employed to carry 
goods to the very extreme of river 
navigation. And in the latter portion 
of the voyage the boats have often to 
be dragged over shoals and rocks. 
Arduous, however, as is the task of 
transporting goods from, say, Shanghai 
or Canton into the interior by means of 
river navigation, it is as_ nothing 
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compared with the labor required to 
deliver goods at a destination removed 
from the waterway. This is done almost 
wholly by coolies travelling on foot. 
The horse, except in northern China, 
is little used. When men receive as 
wages but two-pence-halfpenny to five- 
pence per diem, the horse cannot 
compete, especially when he has not, 
as with us, the economy of cheaper 
living, for in China both men and 
horses are grain fed. There are almost 
no roads. In general, the nearest 
approach to a road is a path along 
which a coolie can trudge. This he 
traverses with his burden suspended in 
two packages from the ends of a bamboo 
stick that rests over either one or both 
shoulders. Frequently the paths are 
along the ridges separating rice-field 
terraces, in which case they are in- 
creased in length ynnecessarily from 
twenty-five to fifty percent. If they 
are subjected to heavy travel, they are 
paved, with cobble or with flat stones ; 
and if they are in a section of the 
country where wheelbarrows are used, 
they have on hills a tramway of stone 
slabs, in which the wheels cut a deep 
groove. For convenience of porterage 
over divides between navigable water- 
courses, where there is concentrated a 
large amount of through traffic, there 
are sometimes much wider and better 
roads than these rude local paths. 
’ They are well paved, and are lined with 
shops, inns, and road-houses; and 
ponies divide with men the work of 
transportation. 

Most of the use of the roads Is in the 
transportation of merchandise. The 
attending difficulties are too great to 
permit much travel. The high-class 
mandarin or rich native goes about in a 
sedan chair. The lower-class man 
walks, and if his wife attends him, he 
transports her on a wheelbarrow. In 
the North and inthe South there are 
special means for passenger travel not 
to be found elsewhere. In the North, 
where horses are employed, a traveler 
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can hire a two-wheeled springless cart, 
an instrument of torture, necessarily so 
on account of the rough roads. In the 
South, there is found plying on the 
waters that intersect the province of 
Kwang-tung and its neighbors a form 
of large junk, called a Canton River 
boat, with a large sail, and in addition 
a stern wheel. It is worked by a crew 
of natives ranging from twelve to thirty- 
six In number, according to the size of 
the craft, and carries a hundred or 
more passengers. For more speedy 
transit, and contrary to the common 
belief that the Chinaman does not 
appreciate quickness, there is the 
“slipper” boat, so called from its 
resemblance in outline to that useful 
article. These little boats are very 
light in construction, and are propelled 
by four oarsmen, either men or women, 
of whom three stand up and push on 
the oars, while one sits down and pulls. 
The passengers lie at full length in the 
toe of the slipper. 


THE RAILWAYS ALREADY BUILT IN 


CHINA 


It is really many years since railways 
were first projected for China, for in- 
vestors recognised early the value and 
importance of the field. But, on 
account of the strong national ant 
pathy to change, it was not until 1876 
that official consent was obtained tor 
the first line. This was projected to 
run nine miles, from Shanghai to 
Wu-chang, at the junction of the 
Wusung and the Yang-tze rivers, on the 
former of which Shanghai is situated. 
The line was constructed with a thirty- 
inch gauge, and although it traversed 
a perfectly flat country, it was given an 
absurdly tortuous alignment in order to 
avoid graves, special tracts of land, 
houses, and similar obstacles. The 
Chinese regarded the construction with 
apparent indifference. But foreigners, 
although knowing that in itself the line 
had no great importance, nevertheless 
hailed it as the opening of the door. 
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Almost immediately after its comple- 
tion, the Chinese Government bought 
it, tore up the rails, and threw the 
trucks and engines into the river, and 
with them went all hopes that an era 
of Chinese development toward occi- 
dental civilisation had arrived. After 
this disappointment railway construc- 
tion languished, and China continued 
to get along, as she had done for many 
centuries, and as 
indeed she does 
still, with junks 
sanpans, ponies, 
and coolies. Some 
statesmen, by 
means of memo- 
rials to the throne, 
urged upon _ the 
imperial authori- 
ties the advisa- 
bility of making a 
change and adopt- 
ing a new order of 
things; but the 
memorials were re- 
ferred to some 
government board, 
where they were 
conveniently 
pigeon-holed. 
The next actual 
step forward was 
in connection with 
the Kaiping coal 
mines, eighty-four 
miles north-east of 


A BOY CARRYING COAL FROM THE MINES 
TO A JUNK 


Few mines are located directly on the water, and the 
coal often has to be transportec 


courage and persistency the present 
status of railway development in China 
is largely due; and he began, unknown 
to the Chinese, the construction of a 
small locomotive, made up largely from 
parts of old machines that he could 
obtain on the ground. This engine 
appropriately named the ‘ Rocket of 
China,” was actually put in service on 
this colliery tram-road during the first 
year of the road’s 
operation, and so 
, served to convert 
Pc it from its original 
\ character into a 
y real steam _rail- 
road. Then, step 
by step, mile by 
mile, the little rail- 
way was extended, 
first to Tientsin; 
then in 1893, 
ninety miles to 
Shan - hai - kwan, 
the point where 
the Great Wall of 
China runs into 
the sea; and by 
1899 forty miles 
further, to Chung- 
hou-so, with con- 
struction, just 
completed, to 
New - Chwang, 
where connection 
is to be made 
with the Chinese 


by hand in baskets, a 


Tientsin. This _ laborious task in which even children are engaged. Eastern Railway, 
fj d it f The author saw some coal being thus carried twelve th M h 
ne e€posl 0 miles over a high ridge. The boy in the picture had he anchu- 
really excellent bi- 4 journey of about four miles. rian branch of 
tuminous coal re- the Russian 


quired an outlet to market. In 1881, the 
construction of a small tramway was 
begun to transport coal a few miles to a 
small river, whence it could find its way 
by junktotide-water. This little tram- 
road, projected by the Chinese to be 
operated by horses, is the real beginning 
of the Chinese railway system. The 
work was intrusted to an English 
engineer, Mr. C. W. Kinder, to whose 


trans - Siberian road. 

Up to the year 1896, connection 
between Tientsin and Peking, eighty 
miles, was maintained either by junks 
on the Pei-ho, or by ox-carts. In that 
year, however, the railway between 
these two places was begun, and com- 
pleted in May, 1897. Wethus have a 
line, owned by the government, and 
constructed by it under the direction 
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A HIGHWAY PAVED FOR WHEELBARROWS 


Certain much-travelled highways, im_ sections 
where wheelbarrows are used, have on ascents a 
central pavement of long stone slabs, in which the 
wheels wear a deep furrow. The highway shown in 
the picture is said to be over 1,000 years old. 


of Mr. Kinder and through the instru- 
mentality of English banking houses, 
of 428 miles, running from Peking to 
its port, Tientsin, and thence north- 
easterly to and through the Great Wall. 

In 1896, construction was begun, 
also under the direction of Mr. Kinder, 
of the first link in a line connecting 
Peking with Hankow. This division 
has a length of eighty miles, is built 
as far as Pao-ting, and was put into 
operation in February, 1899. 

In the meantime the reconstruction of 
the destroyed Wu-chang line was decided 
upon. The work was undertaken by H. 
E. Shéng Tajen, the Director-General 
of Imperial Chinese Railways of the 


South, and was completed during the 
past year. 

We thus have in China in actual 
operation 508 miles of railway in the 
North, including the line to Pao-ting; 
and the 8 miles of the Wu-chang line 
in the South, or a grand total of only 
516 miles for a country of which the 
area is about 1,400,000 square miles, 
and of which the population is esti- 
mated, on a Chinese _ basis, at 
380,000,000. | 


FRIENDLIER ATTITUDE OF THE NATIVES 
—LINES IN PROSPECT 


That the railway has come to stay in 
China, there is, of course, no question. 
The energy of the Government in 
pushing the construction of its own 
system alone proves that the day of 
tearing up rails, as was done on the 
Wu-chang line, is past. It is, indeed, 
the vpinion and confident belief of all 
who have investigated the subject, that 
the time is at hand when the actual 
system that is to cover the Empire 
with its lace-work of steel can, not only 
be projected on paper, but be materially 
begun in its practical construction. 
Things, however, move slowly in China. 
Although the Northern railway. has 
proved its commercial desirability and 
success, it was not until the war with | 
Japan had shown the helplessness of 
the country, by reason of the entire 
lack of rapid and certain means of 
communication, that measures were 
taken looking to decisive action. The 
country was divided into two sections, 
called North and South, but with no 
exact delimitations; over each of these 
there was installed an official with the 
title of Director-General of Railways ; 
and railways were talked of and pro- 
jected for the length and breadth of the 
land. 

There are in China four centres of 
distribution, made so by geographical 
considerations, and therefore with a 
supremacy that will not be overcome. 
One is Shanghai, at the mouth of the 
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Yang-tze River ; it is sometimes called 
the London of China. Another is 
Hankow, at the head of large steamer 
navigation on the same river, 700 
statute miles from its mouth, and at 
the point of junction with the river 
Han; it is the great market for the 
interior, and is known as the Chinese 
Chicago. In the South is Canton, at 
the head of the river of the same name, 
a river which is really the estuary for 
the West (Si), North (Pei), and Pearl 
rivers. Canton was China’s first open 
port, and it is now the centre of the 
general manufacturing industry. 
Finally, in the north, there is Tientsin, 
which, with Peking, only eighty miles 
distant, is frequently alluded to as the 
‘metropolitan district.”” In the past, 
China has been able to carry on her 
commerce because these four 
cities all had water connections. 
But modern conditions require a 
more certain and speedy means 
of communication. Especially 
is this the case at Tientsin, 
where the port is closed by ice 
for nearly one-third of every year. 
The lines of primary importance 
in China’s railway system will be 
those connecting these four 
points. Strangely enough, the 
four are equally distant from 
each other, say 700 miles, except 
that Hankow lies midway in line 
between Canton and Tientsin. 
For the construction of these 
and other lines recourse must be 
had to foreign capital, aided by 
the Chinese Government. 
Although the Chinese Govern- 
ment itself, under English advice, 
has been able to construct and 
successfully work 375 miles in 
and about the ‘ metropolitan 
district,” the task of constructing 
and organizing ‘the great system 
that is already so imperatively 
‘needed is one from which any 
government might well shrink. 


is a large amount of private wealth in 
China, native capitalists have not been 
instructed in the idea of combining in 
large joint-stock companies, and _ there- 
fore the initiative must devolve on the 
foreigner. 

But as the need of railways grows 
more pressing, a more adventurous 
spirit is forced upon the Government, 
and it is now giving foreigners the right 
to construct and work railways. The 
concessions Clearly state, however, that 
the title to the property thus created 
remains in the Government (according 
to Chinese theory, the Emperor is the 
owner of all things), and that the money 
required for construction is to be 
advanced by the foreigner as a loan. 
In order that the latter may recoup 
himself for this loan, he receives bonds 


FAST FREIGHT 


In central China the wheelbarrow is used largely for trans- 
portation both of passengers and freight. 
sometimes three feet in diameter, over which the load is 


It has a large wheel, 


On the other hand, while there balanced, thus relieving the man of much of the weight. 
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DESCENT ON THE SOUTH, OR CHINA 
CHELING PASS 


This 
China 


goods. 


guaranteed, both as to principal and 
interest, by the Government, bearing 
five per cent. interest, payable in the 
current gold coin of the foreigner’s 
country. These bonds are issued at 
such a reasonable discount as_ to 
pay the expense of making the issue 
to the investing public, and in only 
such quantities as are necessary to 
pay the legitimate cost of construc- 
tion, so that the purchasers of the 
bonds receive a security based on 
positive value and without the usual 
“watering.” The time of the loan varies 
with each concession, but is usually 
between forty and fifty years. During 
this time the control of ‘the property, 
so far as financial matters are con- 
cerned, is vested absolutely in the 
foreigner’s hands, and, so far as local 
matters are concerned, in a board in 


SEA, SIDE OF 


ass is the highway between the Yang-tze Valley and the 
ea, over which a vast trade was once -transported. In this 
journey of thirty miles, ponies as well as men are used for carrying 


which the foreign element 
and influence predominate. 
And to pay the foreigner for 
his labor he is entitled to 
receive a certain proportion, 
usually twenty per cent., of 
the net earnings, if any, after 
paying working expenses and 
interest. The bonds are 
redeemable at aprice fixed in 
the concession, so that, in 
the event of the credit of the 
Chinese Government improv- 
ing, the first issue may be 
refunded at a lower rate. At 
the end of the fixed period 
the foreigner’s interest ceases 
entirely, and the Chinese 
take over the management. 
Other provisions require the 
foreigner to maintain a school 
of instruction; to consider 
Chinese on an equal footing 
with foreigners for appoint- 
ment; to permit natives to 
invest in the securities; to 
transport Government troops 
and munitions of war at half 
rates; and, in the event 
of war between China and 
another power, not to give aid to the 
enemy. On the other hand, the full 
power of the Government is pledged, 
in addition to its financial guarantee, 
to protect the foreigner in full and un- 
restricted right, according to the terms 
of the concession, to use and enjoy the 
fruits of his labors. 


IMPORTANT CONCESSIONS ALREADY 
GRANTED 


Under such conditions, the first 
concession granted and accepted for a 
private railway, except the old Wu- 
chang line, which was torn up, was for 
a railway from Peking, or rather from 
Feng-thai, which is five miles from 
Peking on the Tientsin-Peking line, to 
Hankow. This was granted to a 
Belgian syndicate, though the general 
belief in China is that at that time it 
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was supported by Russian influence, in 
order to get a railway into the heart of 
the Yang-tze valley. The upper portion 
of this line was constructed by the 
Chinese Government itself under Mr. 
Kinder, but was afterward turned over 
to the Belgian company, to be operated 
as a part of the line proposed in its 
concession. 

The next concession was for a con- 
tinuation of the Pekin-Hankow line, 
extending it from Hankow to Canton. 
This was given to the American syndi- 
cate. The two lines will be of about the 
same length, 700 miles, so that together 
they will make a continuous line of 
about 1,400 miles. This will connect 
North and South China, and divide the 
country into approximately two equal 
parts, east and west; and with the 
Yang-tze River, which crosses the line 
near the middle, and which forms the 
great artery of travel into western 
China and the interior, will practically 
quarter the empire. Hence these two 
concessions (treating them for the 
moment as one) provide the great 
Chinese trunk line, the importance of 
which to the future transportation 
system of the country cannot be over- 
estimated. As there is always at least 
twelve feet of water in the Yang-tze 
River between Hankow and Shanghai, 
we shall have, as soon as the railway 
is finished, good communication es- 
tablished between Hankow and Can- 
ton, Hankow and the ‘“ metropoli- 
tan district,” and Hankow and Shang- 
hai. 

Of other concessions actually granted, 
there is one fora line from Shanghai, 
by way of Suchau, to Ching-kiang, and 
so on to Nanking, with an extension 
crossing the river to Sin-yang, and with 
a branch extending from Suchau, by 
way of Héng-chau, to Ning-po. This 
is an English concession, and it has a 
double value in that it controls the ap- 
proaches to Shanghai and forms the 
first step in a line from Shanghai to 
Hankow. 


A fourth concession is to an Anglo- 
German syndicate for a line from 
Tientsin, through Shan-tung, along the 
line of the old Grand Canal to the 
Yang-tze River opposite Ching-kiang, 
where connection will be made, prob- 
ably by ferry, with the English line to 
Shanghai. 

We thus have already, either under 
construction or at least actually con- 
ceded, all of the primary lines except 
the one between Canton and Shanghai 
and the one between Hankow and 
Shanghai; and on the latter a beginning 


A HIGHWAY 


The usual highway in China is the top of one of the 
terraces separating rice fields, widened to three or 
or four feet, and sometimes paved, The rice fields 
on either side are flooded. The figures shown in the 

icture are soldiers, and made part of the author's 
bod yguard, 
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has been made, and between Can- 
ton and Shanghai there is already good 
sea communication. The only other 
concession as yet actually made is for 
a system of lines connecting the coal- 
fields in Shan-si and Shen-si, granted 
to an Anglo-Italian association, usually 
spoken of as the ‘“ Peking Syndicate.” 
For all of the above lines surveys are 
in progress or have actually been made. 
The present situation in China in re- 
gard to railways may, therefore, be 
summarized as follows : 


Lines Constructed. 


Chinese Imperial Railway .... 428.7 miles 


Wu-chang Railway............ hg 
Belgian Concession, Feng-thai to 
PRONE pte dan cilia lcs nuseeth 80.0 * 
POUL. wanrewsaaencey reas 516.8 miles. 


Under Construction. 


Belgian Concession(Lu-hanRy.) 600.0 “ 


A SMALL FREIGHT 


The Chinese boat-owner, grudging outlay and considering time as of nw 
value, postpones the purchase of a new sail until there is absolutely nothing 


left of the old. 


BOAT ON THE 


Surveyed or Under Survey. 


Lines Surveyed: 

American Concession (Fueh- 
han Ry.), Hankow to Canton 
anG Branches: 2.%.<..562353. goo.o miles. 

English Concession (Nanking, 

Shanghai, Ning-po Conces- 
BIR o os sigisto sues eteaud hatte 450.0 “ 
Under Survey : 

English Concession (Nanking, 

AOVaAHSY ih teen ea hawt 450.0 ‘“ 

Tientsin-Ching-kiang Line .. 

Peking Syndicate Lines...... 


EH Re 1 Ce eh 3,000.0 miles. 


Of contemplated lines that are likely 
to take shape in the near future, the 
most promising are, first, two English 
projects—one for a line from Hong- 
kong, or rather Kow-loon, to Canton, 
120 miles, to connect there with the 
American concession; and one for a 
branch from Hang-chau westward into 
Kiang-si, about 200 miles ; and, second, 
a Japanese line in the province of Fu- 
kien, opposite 
the Japanese 
island of For- 
mosa. 

In style of 
construction 
the Chinese 
railways are 
a compro- 
mise between 
European 
and Ameri- 
can lines. 
They are all 
single - track 
lines, except 
the division 
between 
Tientsin and 
Peking. The 
track is of 
the American 
type; the lo- 
comotives are 
partly Ameri- 
can and part- 
ly English; 


PEI-HO. 
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A LARGE 


These boats take goods from Canton to Shao-chau or Lo-chang, there to be reloaded 
on ** sanpans,”’ and so carried to the foot o the Cheling Pass. 


being adverse, the mast ts seen folded bac 
convenience im 
Sometimes, in adverse winds, recourse is 
along by a rope in the hands of the crew on shore. 


and the cars, both passenger and 
luggage, are an adaptation of both 
the English and American patterns, 
made to conform with local condi- 
tions, and to come in their con- 
struction within the facilities of local 
shops, for all the rolling-stock, except 
engines, is home-made. The gauge is 
standard—four feet, eight and a-half 
inches; and in this the Chinese lines 
differ from those of the North, where 
the Russian gauge of five feet is found; 
and also from those of the South, where 
they have the double Indian system 
gauges of five feet, six inches, and one 
meter. The early projectors wisely 
followed Mr. Kinder’s advice, and 
adopted what is now the all but univer- 
sal gauge of Great Britain, the United 
States, and Continental Europe except 
Russia, and will in the end undoubtedly 


FREIGHT BOAT ON THE 


oling each boat is equipped with a running-board on either side. 
q + g 


be adopted as 
the gauge of 
the world. 
The time will 
come, and 
perhaps at no 
very distant 
day, when it 
will be pos- 
sible for a 
traveler to 
start from, 
say, Paris, 
traverse 
North Eu- 
rope by way 
of Berlin and 
Moscow; 
thence 
through = Si- 
beria; south 
through Pe- 
king and 
China; across 
India, Persia, 
and Asia 


PEI-HO RIVER 


n the picture, the wind 


and the crew are engaged in poling. For Minor ; by 
ad to ‘*‘ tracking,” when the boat is hauled car-ferry OVEr 
the Bospho- 
russ and 


thence through Austria and the Tyrol 
to the place of starting, without 
changing cars. 


POLITICAL ASPECT OF CHINESE RAIL- 
WAY DEVELOPMENT 


Some of the railway projects in 
China are prompted much more by 
political than by commercial motives. 
As long as other nations have a foot- 
hold on Chinese territory under the 
thin guise of “leases,” and either 
claim to have a voice in the adminis- 
tration of affairs through “spheres of 
influence ’’ or are possessed with the 
fear that other nations may in some 
way secure special favours, the various 
European powers will endeavor to put 
themselves in advantageous positions, 
either to seize territory in the event of 
a break-up, or to prevent some rival 
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nation from doing so. There exists 
a general belief in China, which re- 


peated authoritative denials seem, 
curiously enough, to strengthen, that 
Russian influence was behind the 
Belgian syndicate in procuring the 


railroad concession from Peking to 
Hankow, Russia’s design being either 
to form a through line some day from 
St. Petersburg to the Yang-tze River, or 
to have something to be offered in ex- 
change for other concessions in the 
North of more immediate benefit to 
herself and of less threatening aspect 
to Great Britain. This supposed 
Russian “‘ move’ was immediately met 
by the English Government despatch- 
ing two parties to China under the 
charge of army officers to prospect for 
a route for a railway controlling the 
Yang-tze valley, usually considered as 
Great Britain’s ‘* sphere,”’ and connect- 
ing with the Burma system. One of 
the lines pro- 
jected follows 
up the Yang- 
tze from Han- 
kow to Chung- 
king, and 
thence to Bur- 
ma. The other 
runs across the 
north west cor- 
ner of Hu-nan, 
and through 
Yun-nan, by a 
more direct 
route, to the 
same objective. 
They would 
have a length 
of about 1,700 
and 1,550 miles 
respectively. 
They could be 
supported only 
as a_ political 
necessity, for 
while a part of 
each would 
traverse a rich, 


productive, and remunerative terri- 
tory, neither as a whole would be 


profitable for many years. The other 
nations that have political inte- 
rests at stake are Germany, who 


appears to be content to develop 
the resources of Shan-tung as a local 
venture, and France, who, branching 
out from her Annam and Tonge 
possessions, is desirous somehow to 
reach across the Empire and clasp 
hands with her Muscovite ally in the 
north. No sadder thing could happen, 
not only for China, but for the world 
at large, than to have some_ such 
scheme of interference or European 
division become a reality. 

Whatever opposition there has been 
to railway construction in China has 
come largely, I believe, from the 
official class, who, fearing that the new 
order of things might reduce their 
prerogatives or powers, have been 


A CANTON SLIPPER BOAT 


The “ slipper”? boat—xo named from its shape—is propelled by oars plied by four 
persons, men or women, three standing and one sitting at the work. 
great numbers on the streams around Canton. 
rapid transit that Chinese ingenuity has produced. 
in number, recline in the bow, or ‘* toe.” 


tis found in 
And it is the nearest approach to 
The pussengers, usually tio 
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A MILITARY OFFICER ON A JOURNEY 


The officer is attended by two privates. 


This is the ordinary 


method of travel, even on military missions. 


apathetic or have worked 
ignorant superstitions of the 
bring them into open an- 
tagonism. Now, however, 
they either recognize the 
errors of the past or rea- 
lize that the time for change 
has come, and are not in 
open opposition. The people 
themselves will not obstruct. 
The employment of laborers 
and the distribution of bene- 
fits will immediately dispel, 
as has been found in the 
North, any lingering spirit of 
hostility. 

Small as the existing sys- 
tem is, it has demonstrated 
that the Chinaman is quick 
to grasp the benefits of the 
new mode of conveyance, 
and will patronize it liber- 
ally enough to pay interest 
on the investment. The line 
between Tientsin and Peking, 
eighty miles, although only 
three years old, has gross 


on 


people to 


the 


earnings of over £1,000 in gold, 
per mile, and is without any 
special staple item of traffic, such 
as coal. It carried during the 
year 1898 over 350,000 passengers. 
And while the earnings are good 
the charges are moderate. The 
passenger rates per mile are, for 
first-class, three farthings, and for 
second-class three-eighths of a 
penny; but the accomodation 
provided for second-class passen- 
gers are open trucks, such as 
with us are used to transport 
coal. The goods rates vary 
from six-tenths of a penny to a 
penny and an eighth per ton per 
mile. 

The Chinaman does not travel 
at present, because the lack of 
facilities in the interior prevents 
him; but give him the oppor- 
tunity, and there is no one will 
excel him. The reports to the 


Canton customs show that the steamers 
between Hongkong and Canton carry 


> 
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SECOND-CLASS ON THE IMPERIAL CHINESE RAILWAY 


Second -class 


assengers are usually carried in open cars resembling 


an English eoal Gils ‘As a Chinaman dislikes to be separated from 
gage, he prefers to travel ina vehicle where he can keep his 


his ba 
goods 


b 


eside him. 
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nearly 1,000,000 
passengers 
annually, and 
there is, in addi- 
tion, a_ large 
travel by junk. 
The railways of 
Indiaand Japan 
clearly show 
that the Orien- 
tal will patronize 
liberally the 
better mode of 
conveyance. 
What has been 
shown in these 
countries will 
be shown also 
in China. 


‘* Made in German 


THE “ROCKET OF CHINA,” THE FIRST LOCOMOTIVE BUILT IN CHINA 


The ** Rocket’ was constructed in 1880-81 by C. W. Kinder, Engineer-in-Chief of 
the Imperial Chinese Railway, out of such material as he could surreptitiously get 
together, and was put into successful service ona Little tramway running to the 
Kaiping coal mines; and this was the real yy dation of the steam railway in China. 
Mr. Kinder is shown in the picture standing beside the engine. 


LEI-HO RIVER, A TRIBUTARY OF THE SIANG-KIANG 


We have here a good illustration of the difficulties of river navi ation; the junks in the picture are being 
oled or aa a rapid current, and the wrecks in the Soregroune show the existence of danger as well as 
difficulty. 


1 The first of this series, March issue, p. 95, dealt with the 
wonderful state-aided industry of the Jena glass works. 
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THE PUPPET CROWN | 
A ROMANCE 


By HAROLD MACGRATH 


(Continued from page 243) 


STATEMENT which I am 

most ready to believe,’ re- 

plied old Marshal Kampf, 
with a glance, which caused the 
minister yet more uneasiness. ‘ What 
impressed me among other things was 
‘But what is to become of our friends 
the marshal and Mollendorf?’ Iam 
marshal; I am about to risk all for 
nothing. Why should I not remain 
marshal for the remainder of my days? 
It is a pleasant thing to go to Vienna 
once the year and to witness the 
maneuvers, with an honorary position 
on the emperor’s staff. To be marshal 
here is to hold a sinecure, yet it has its 
compensations. The uniforms, gray 
and gold, are handsome; it is an 
ostrich plume that I wear in my chapeau 
de bras; medals are of gold. My 
friend, it is the vanity of old age which 
forgives not.” And the marshal, the 
bitterest tongue in all Bleiberg, reached 
over and picked up the cigar which lay 
by the inkwells. He lit it at one of the 
tapers, and sank again into the chair. 
“Count, how many games are you 
playing ?”’ 

‘“ My dear marshal, it was not I who 
spoke of games. I am playing no 
game, save for the legitimate sovereign 
of this kingdom. I ask for no reward.” 

‘‘ Disinterested man! The inference 
is, however, that, since you have not 
asked for anything, you have been pro- 
mised something. Confess it, and have 
done.” 

‘* Marshal!” 

“Well?” 


“Ts it possible that you suspect 
me?” The cold eyes grew colder, and 
the thin lips almost disappeared. 

‘When three men watch each other 
as do Beauvais, Mollendorf, and you, 
it is because each suspects the other of 
treachery. You haven’t watched me 
because I am old, but because I am 
old I have been watching you. 
Mollendorf aspires to greatness, you 
have your gaze on the chancellorship, 
and curse me if the colonel isn’t look- 
ing after my old shoes! Am I to give 
up my uniform, my medals, and my 
plume—for nothing? And who the 
devil is this man Beauvais, since that 
is not his name? Is he a fine bird 
whose feathers have been plucked ? ”’ 

The minister did not respond to the 
question ; he began instead.to fidget in 
his chair. 

‘‘ When I gave my word to his high- 
ness the duke, it was without condi- 


tions. I asked no favors; I considered 
it my duty. Let us come to an 
understanding. Material comfort is 


necessary to a man of my age. Fine 
phrases and a medal or two more do 
not count. I am, then, to go to Servia. 
You were very kind to hide mein your 
cabinet.” , 

‘‘It was to show you that I had no 
secrets from you,” quickly. 

‘‘Let us pass on. Mollendorf. is to 
go to Paris, where he will be a 
nonentity, while in his present office 
he is a power in the land— Devil 
take me, but it seems to me that we 
are all a pack of asses! Our gains 
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will not commensurate our losses. 
The navy ? Well, we'll let that pass ; 
the colonel, I see, loves a joke.”’ 

‘‘You forget our patriotism for the 
true house.” 

‘Why not give it its true name— 
self-interest.” 

‘* Marshal, in heaven’s name, what 
has stirred your bile?” The minister 
was losing his patience, a bad thing for 
him to do in the presence of the old 
warrior. 

‘‘ It is something I’ve been swallow- 
ing this past year.”’ The marshal 
tipped the ash of his cigar into the 
waste basket. 

‘“* Marshal, will you take the word 
not of the minister, but of the Von 
Wallenstein, that whatever my reward 
shall be for my humble services, yours 
shall not be less.” 

‘‘Thanks, but I have asked for no 
reward. If I accepted gain for what 
I do, I should not be too old to 
blush.” 

*“T do not understand.” 

‘“‘ Self-interest binds us. I have 
nothing but pity for this king whose 
only crime is an archbishop; and I 
cannot accept gain at his expense; I 
should blush for shame. Had I my 
way, he should die in peace. He has 
not long to live. The archbishop— 


well, we cannot make kings, they are . 


born. But there is one thing more: 
Over all your schemes is the shadow of 
Austria.” 

** Austria?” 

“Yes. The colonel speaks of a 
power behind him. Bismarck’ looks 
hungrily towards Schleswig- Holstein. 
Austria casts amorous eyes at us. A 
protectorate? We did not need it. 
It was forced on us. When Austria 
assumed to dictate to us as to who 
should be king, she also robbed us of 
our true independence. Twenty years 
ago there was no duchy; it was all one 
kingdom. Who created this duchy 
when Albrecht came on the throne ? 
Austria. Why? If we live we shall 
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read.’”’ He rose, shook his lean legs. 
‘‘I have been for the most part 
neutral. I shall remain neutral. 
There is an undercurrent on which you 
have failed to reckon. Austria, mistress 
of the confederation. There are two 
men whom you must watch. One is 
the archbishop.” 

‘‘The archbishop?” The minister 
was surprised that the marshal should 
concur with the colonel. ‘‘ And the 
other? ”’ 

‘Your friend the colonel,” starting 
for the door. 

The minister smiled. *f Will you not 
dine with me ?”’ he asked. 

“Thanks. But I have the Servian 
minister on my hands _ tonight. 
Apropos, tell the colonel that I decline 
Belgrade. I prefer to die at home.” 
And he vanished. 

Von Wallenstein reviewed the state- 
ments of both his visitors. 

‘“‘T shall watch monseigneur the 
archbishop.”” Then he added, with a 
half-smile, ‘‘God save us if the 
marshal’s sword were half so sharp as 
his tongue! It was careless of me to 
forget that I had shut him up in the 
cabinet.”’ 

Meanwhile Beauvais walked slowly 
toward his quarters, with his saber 
caught up under his arm. Once he 
turned and gazed at the palace, whose 
windows began, to flash with light. 

‘Yes, they are puppets and jackals, 
and Iam the lion. For all there shall 
serve my ends. I shall win, and when 
Ido—” He laughed silently. ‘‘ Well, 
I am a comely man, and madame the 
duchess shall be my wife.” 


VI. 


MADEMOISELLE OF THE VEIL. 


The public park at night was a 
revelation to Maurice, who, lonely 
and restless, strolled over from the 
hotel in quest of innocent amuse- 
ment. He was none the worse for 
his unintended bath: indeed, — if 
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anything, he was much the better for 
it. His imagination was excited. It 
was not every day that a man could, at 
one and the same time, fall out of a 
boat and into the presence of a princess 
of royal blood. He tried to remember 
all he had said to her, but only two 
utterances recurred to him: yet these 
caused him an exhilaration like the 
bouquet of old wine. He had told her 
that she was beautiful, indirectly, it 
was true; she had accepted his friend- 
ship, indirectly, it also was true. Now 
the logical sequence of all this was— 
But he broke into a light laugh. What 
little vanity he possessed was without 
conceit. Princesses of royal blood 
were beyond the reach of logical 
sequence; and besides she was to be 
married on the twentieth of the month. 

He followed one of the paths which 
led to the pavilion. It wasa charming 
scene, radiant with gas lamps, the vivid 
kaleidoscope of gowns and uniforms. 
Beautiful faces flashed past him. There 
was In the air the vague essences of 
violet, rose and heliotrope. Sometimes 
he caught the echo of low laughter or 
the snatch of a gay song. The light 
of the lamps shot out on the crinkled 
surface of the lake in tongues of 
quivering flame, which danced a brave 
gavotte with the phantom stars; and 
afar twinkled the dipping oars. The 
brilliant pavilion, which rested partly 
over land and water, was thronged. 
The band was playing airs from the 
operas of the day, and Maurice suc- 
cumbed to the spell of romantic music. 
He leaned over the pavilion rail, and 
out of the blackness below he en- 
deavored to conjure up the face of Nell 
(or was it Kate?) who had danced 
with him at the embassies in Vienna, 
fenced and rode with him, till—till— 
With a gesture of impatience he flung 
away the end of his cigar. Memory 
was altogether too elusive: it was 
neither Nell nor Kate he saw smiling 
up at him, nor anybody else in the 
world but the Princess Alexia, whose 


eyes were like wine in a sunset, whose 
lips were as red as the rose of Tours in 
France, and whose voice was sweeter 
than that throbbing up from the ’cello. 
If he thought much more of her, there 
would be a logical sequence on his side. 
He laughed again—with an effort— 
and settled back in his chair to renew 
his interest in the panorama revolving 
around him. 

‘‘ They certainly know how to live 
in these countries,” he thought, “ for 
all their comic operas. All I need, to 
have this fairy scene made complete, is 
a woman to talk to. By George, what’s 
to hinder me from finding one?” he 
added, seized by the spirit of mischief. 
He turned his head this way and that. 
‘“Ah! doubtless there is the one I'm 
looking for.” 

Seated alone at a table behind him 
was a woman dressed in gray. Her 
back was toward him, but he lost none 
of the beautiful contour of her figure. 
She wore a gray Alpine hat, below the 
rim of which rebellious little curls 
escaped, curls of a fine red-brown, 
which, as they trailed to the nape of 
the firm white neck, lightened into a 
ruddy gold. Her delicate head was 
turned aside, and to all appearances 
her gaze was directed to the entrance 
of the pavilion. A heavy blue veil 
completely obscured her features; 
though Maurice could see a rose-tinted 
ear and the shadow of a curving chin 
and throat, which promised much. To 
aman there is always a mystery lurk- 
ing behind a veil. So he rose, walked 
past her, returned and deliberately sat 
down in the chair opposite to hers. 
The fact that gendarmes moved among 
the crowd did not disturb him. 

‘Good evening, mademoiselle,” he 
said, politely lifting his hat. 

She straightened haughtily. ‘ Mon- 
sieur,’ she said, resentment, conster- 
nation and indignation struggling to 
dominate her tones, “I did not give 
you permission to sit down. You are 
impertinent !” 
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‘“O, no,” Maurice declared. ‘I am 
not impertinent. The truth is, I am 
lonesome. In all Bleiberg I haven’t a 
soul to talk to, excepting the hotel 
waiters, and they are uninteresting, 
Grant me the privilege of conversing 
with you for a moment. We shall 
never meet again; and I should not 
know you if we did. Whether you are 
old or young, plain or beautiful, it 
matters not. My only wish is to talk 
to a woman, to hear a woman’s voice.” 

‘Shall I call a gendarme, monsieur, 
and have him search for your nurse ? 
The attitude which accompanied these 
words was anything but assuring. 

He, however, evinced no alarm. He 


even laughed. ‘ That was good! We 
shall get along finely, I am sure.” 
‘Monsieur.”’ she said, rising, “I 


repeat that I do not desire your com- 
pany, nor to remain in the presence of 
your unspeakable effrontery.” 

‘‘T beseech you!” implored Maurice. 
also rising. ‘I ama foreigner, lone- 
some, unhappy, thousands of miles from 
home—” 

“You are English?” suddenly. She 
stood with the knuckle of her fore- 
finger on her lips as if ruminating. She 
sat down. 

Maurice, greatly surprised. also sat 
down. 


English?" he repeated. His 
thought was: ‘What the deuce! 
This is the third time I have been 


asked that. Who is this gay Lothario 
the women seem to be expecting?” 
To her he continued: **And why do 
you ask me that?” 

‘Perhaps it 1s your accent. And 
what do you wish to say to me, mon- 
sieur?’’ It was a voice of quality ; all 
the anger had gone from it. She 
leaned on her elbows, her chin in her 
palms, and through the veil he caught 
the sparkle of a pair of wonderful eyes. 
‘Let us converse in I:nglish,’ she 
added. “It is so long since I had 
occasion to speak in that tongue.” She 
repeated her question. 


*O, I had no definite plan outlined,” 
he answered ; “just generalities, with 
the salt of. repartee to season.”’ He 
pondered over this sudden transition 
from wrath to mildness. An English- 
man? Very well: it might grow 
interesting. 

‘‘Ts it customary among the English 
to request to speak to strangers with- 
out the usual formalities of an intro- 
duction ?” 

“ T cannot say that it is,’’ he answered 
truthfully enough; *‘‘ but the procedure 
is never without a certain charm and 
excitement.” | 

‘‘“Ah; then you were led to address 
me merely by the love of adventure ?”’ 

“That is it; the love of adventure. 
I should not have spoken to you had 
you not worn the veil.” He remarked 
that her English was excellent. 

“You differ from the average Eng- 
lishman, who is usually wrapt up in 
himself and has no desire to talk to 
strangers. You have been a soldier.” 

The evolutions of his cane ceased. 
‘‘How in the world did you guess 
that?’ surprised beyond measure. 

‘‘Perhaps there is something sugges- 
tive in your shoulders.” 

He tried to peer behind the veil, but 
in vain. ‘‘Am I speaking to one I have 
met before ? ” 

“IT believe not; I am 


indeed, sir. 


“positive.” 


‘“T have been a soldier, but 
shoulders did not tell you that.” 

‘Perhaps I have the gift of clairvoy- 
ance,’ gazing again towards the 
entrance. 

“Or perhaps you have been tv 
Vienna.” 

‘Who knows. Most Englishmen 
are, or have been, soldiers.”’ 

‘That is true.” Inwardly, “ Theres 
my friend the Englishman again. She's 
guessing closer than she _ knows. 
Curious; she has mistaken me_ for 
some one she does not know, if that 1s 
possible. He wassomewhat in a haze. 
‘Well, you have remarkable eyes- 


my 
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However, let us talk of a more interest- 
ing subject. You, too, love adventure, 
that 1s, if I remark the veil rightly.” 

‘Yes; I like to see without being 
seen. But, of course, behind this love 
of adventure which you possess, there is 
an important mission.” 

“Ah!” he thought; ‘you are not 
quite sure of me.” Aloud, “ Yes, I 
came here to witness the comic 
opera.” 

“The comic opera? I 
understand.” 

‘I believed that there was going to 
be trouble between the duchy and the 
kingdom, but unfortunately the prima 
donna has refused the part.”’ 

‘“The prima donna?” in a muffled 
voice. ‘* Whom do you mean ?” 

‘*Son Altesse la Grande Duchesse ! 
‘Voici le sabre de mon pere!’”” And 
he whistled a bar from Offenbach, his 
eves dancing. 

** Sir!—I !—you do wrong to laugh 
at us!” a flash from the half-hidden 
eyes. 

** Forgive me if [ have offended you, 
but I—” 

‘“ Ah, sir, but you who live in a 
powerful country think we little folk 
have no hearts, that we have no 
wrongs to redress, no dreams of con- 
quest and of power. You are wrong.” 

‘* And whose side do you defend ? ” 

**T am a woman,”’ was the equivocal 
answer. 

** Which means that you are uncer- 
tain.” 

‘‘] have long since made up my 
mind.” 

‘* Wonderful! I always thought a 
woman’s mind was like a timetable, 
subject to immediate change. So you 
have made up your mind?” 

‘*I was born with its purpose de- 
fined,” coldly. 

‘* Ah, now I begin to doubt.” 

‘* What?” with a still lower degree 
of warmth. 

‘That you are a woman. Only 
soddesses do not change their minds— 


do not 
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sometimes. Well, then, you are on the 
weakest side.” 

‘‘ Or the stronger, since there are two 
sides.” 

‘And the stronger?” persistently. 

‘‘ The side which is not the weaker. 
But the subject is what you English 
call taboo. It is treading on delicate 
ground to talk politics in the open— 
especially in Bleiberg.”’ 

‘““What a diplomat you would 
make!” he cried with enthusiasm. 
Certainly this was a red-letter day in 
his calendar. This adventure almost 
equaled the other, and, besides, in this 
instance, his hide was dry; he could 
enjoy it more thoroughly. Who could 
this unknown be? ‘If only you 
understood the mystery with which you 
have enshrouded yourself? ” 

“IT do.” She drew the veil more 
firmly about her chin.” 

‘Grant me a favor.” 

“Tam talking to you, sir.” 

This candor did not disturb him. 
‘‘The favour I ask is that you will lift 
the corner of your veil; otherwise you 
will haunt me.” 

‘‘T am doomed to haunt you, then. 
If I should lift the corner of my veil 
something terrible would happen.”’ 

‘“What! Are you so beautiful as 
that ?”’ 

There was a flash of teeth behind the 
veil, followed by the ripple of soft 
laughter. ‘“ It isdifficult to believe you 
to be English, You are more like one 
of those absurd Americans.” 

Maurice did not like’ the adjective. 
‘‘Tam one of them,’’ wondering what 
the effect of this admission would be. 
“Iam not English, but of the brother 
race. Forgive me if I have imposed 
on you, but it was your fault. You 
said that I was English, and I was too 
lonesome to enlighten you.” 

‘You are an American?’’ She began 
to tap her gloved fingers against the 
table. 

“Yes.” 

Then, to his 


astonishment, she 
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gave way to laughter, honest and 
hearty. ‘‘How dense of me not to 
have known the moment you addressed 
me! Who but the American holds in 
scorn custom’s formalities and usages ? 
Your grammar is good, so good that 
my mistake is  pardonable. The 
American is always so like the ter- 
rible infant; and you are a_ choice 
example.” 

Maurice was not so pleased as he 
might have been. His ears burned. 
Still, he went forward bravely. ‘A 
man never pretends to be an English- 
man without getting into trouble.” 

‘“T did not ask to speak to you. No 
one ever pretends to be an American. 
Why its it you are always ashamed of 
your country?’’ with malice afore- 
thought. 

Maurice experienced the sting of 
many bees. I see that vour experience 
is limited to imposters. I, mademoi- 
selle, am proud of my country, the 
sreat, free land which stands aside 
from the turmoil and laughs at your 
petty squabbles, your kings, your 
princes. Laugh at me, I deserve it for 
not minding my own business, but do 
not Jaugh at my country.” His face 
was flushed ; he was almost angry. It 
was not her words, it was the contempt 
with which she had invested them. 
But immediately he was ashamed of 
his outburst. ‘‘ Ah, mademoiselle, you 
have tricked me; you have found the 
vulnerable part in my armor. I have 
spoken like a child. Permit me to 
apologize for my apparent lack of 
breeding.” He rose, bowed, and made 
as though to depart. 

‘“Sit down, monsieur,” she said, 
picking up her French again. ‘I 
forgive you. I do more: I admire. I 
see that your freak had nothing behind 
it but mischief. No woman need fear 
a man who colors when his country is 
made the subject of a jest.” 

All his anger evaporated. This was 
an invitation, and he accepted it. He 
resumed his seat. 


‘‘The truth is, as I remarked, I was 
lonesome. I know that I have com- 


‘mitted a transgression, but the veil 


tempted me.”’ 

‘It is of no matter. A few moments, 
and you will be gone. I am waiting 
forsome one. You may talk till that 
person comes.” Her voice was now in 
its natural tone; and he was convinced 
that if her face was half so sweet, she 
must possess rare beauty. ‘* Hush!” 
as the band began to breathe forth 
Chopin’s polonaise. They listened till 
the music ceased. 

‘“Ah!” said he rapturously, ‘the 
polonaise! When you hear it, does 
there not recur to you some dreams of 
bygone happy hours, the sibilant 
murmur of fragrant night winds 
through the crisp foliage, the faint call 
of Diana’s horn from the woodlands, 
moon-fairies dancing on the spider- 
webs, the glint of the dew on the roses. 
the far-off music of the surges tossing 
impotently on the sands, the forgetful- 
ness of time and place and care, and 
not a cloud twixt you and the heavens” 
Ah, the polonaise!”’ 

‘‘Surely you must be a_ poet!” 
declared the Veil, when the panegyric 
was done. 

‘“No,” said he modestly; ‘1 never 
was quite poor enough for that exalted 
position.” He had recovered his good 
humor. 

‘‘ Indeed, you begin to interest me. 
What is your occupation when not in 
search of—comic operas ?”’ 

‘* T serve Ananias.” 

‘‘Ananias?”’ <A_ pause. 
are a diplomat.” 

‘* How clever of you to guess.” 

“Yours is a careless. country.” 
observed the Veil. 

‘Careless ?” mystified. 

“Yes, to send forth her green and 
salad youth. Eh, bien! There are 
hopes for you. If you live you will 
grow old; you will become bald and 
reserved; you will not speak to 
strangers to while away an idle hour : 


* Ah, you 
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for permit me, monsieur, who am wise. 
to tell you that it is a dangerous 
practice.” 

‘* And do I look so very young ? “ 

* Your beard is that of a boy's.” 

‘* David slew Goliath.” 

“At least you have a ready tongue,” 
laughing. 

‘“ And you told me that I had been a 
soldier.” 

But to this she had nothing to say. 

“Tam older than you think, Made- 
moiselle of the Veil. I have been a 
soldier; I have seen hard service, too. 
Mine is no cushion sword. Youth ? 
‘Tis a virtue, not a crime; and, besides, 
it is an excellent disguise.” 

For some time she remained pen- 
sive. 

“You are thinking of something, 
mademotselle.” 

‘* Do you like adventure ?”’ 

I subsist on it.” 

‘You have been a soldier ; you are, 
then, familiar with the use of arms ? ”’ 

‘* They tell me so,” modestly. What 
was coming ? 

** I have some influence. 
vou?” 

“On my honor,”’ puzzled yet eager. 

‘“There may be a comic opera, as 
you call it. Waris not so impossible 
as to be laughed at. The dove may fly 
away and the ravens come.” 

_ ** Who in thunder might this woman 
be ?” he thought. 

‘* And,”’ went on the Veil, ‘“‘an extra 
sabre might be useful. Give me your 
address, in case I should find it neces- 
sary to send for you.” 

Now, Maurice was a wary youth. 
Under ordinary circumstances he would 
have given a fictitious address to this 
strange sybil with the prophesy of war; 
for he had accosted her only in the 
spirit of fun. But here was the key 
which he had been seeking, the key to 
all that had brought him to Bleiberg. 
Intrigue, adventure, or whatever it was, 
and to whatever end, he plunged into 
it. He drew out a card case, selected a 


May I trust 


card on which he wrote, “ Room 12. 
Continental,” and passed it over the 
table. She read it, and slipped it into 
her purse. 

Maurice thought: ‘“ Who wouldn't 
join the army with such recruiting 
officers ? ”’ 

While the pantomime took place, a 
man pushed by Maurice’s chair and 
crossed over to the table recently oc- 
cupied by him. He sat down, lit a 
short pipe, rested his feet on the lower 
rung of the ladder-like railing, and con 
templated the western hills, which by 
now were enveloped in moon mists. 
Neither Maurice nor his mysterious 
vis-a-vis remarked him. Indeed, his 
broad back afforded but small attrac- 
tion. And if he puffed his pipe fiercelv. 
nobody cared since the breeze carried 
the smoke waterward. 

After putting the card into her purse, 
mademoiselle of the veil’s gaze once 
more wandered toward the entrance, 
and this time it grew fixed. Maurice 
naturally followed it, and he saw a tall 
soldier in fatigue dress elbowing his 
way through the crush. Many moved 
aside for him; those in uniform 
saluted. 

‘* Monsieur,” came from behind the 
veil, ‘you may go now. I dismiss you. 
If I have need of you I promise to send 
for you.” 

He stood up. “I thank you for the 
entertainment and the promise you 
extend. I shall be “easily found,” 
committing himself to nothing. I sup- 
pose you are a person of importance in 
affairs.” 

“It is not unlikely. I see that you 
love adventure for its own sake, for you 
have not asked me if it be the duchy or 
the kingdom. Adieu, monsieur,” with 
a careless wave of the gray gloved 
hand. ‘ Adieu!” 

He took his dismissal heroically and 
shot a final glance at the approaching 
soldier. His brows came together. 

‘“ Where,” he murmured, “have I 
seen that picturesque countenance 
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before? Not in Europe; but where ?”’ 
He caught the arm of a passing gen- 
darme. ‘‘ Who is that gentleman in 
fatigue uniform, coming this way? ”’ 

‘* That, monsieur,”’ answered the gen- 
darme in tones not unmixed with awe, 
“is Col. Beauvais of the Royal cuiras- 
slers.”’ 

“Thanks. Beauvais; I do 
not remember the name. Truly I have 
had experiences to-day. And for what 
house is mademoiselle of the veil ? 
Ravens? War? ‘Voici le sabred> 
mon pere!’” 

And with a gay laugh he went his way. 

Meanwhile Col. Beauvais arrived at 
the table, tipped his hat to the Veil, 
who rose and laid a hand on his arm. 
He guided her through the pressing 
crowds. 

‘“Ah, madame,” he said, “you are 
very brave to choose such a _ rendez- 

vous.” 

‘“ Danger is a tonic to the ill-spirited,” 
was the reply. 

“Tf ought should happen to you 

“It was in accord with her wishes 
that Iam here. She suffers from im- 
patience; and I would risk much to 
satisfy her whims.” 

‘“So would I, madam; even life.” 
There was a tremor of passion in his 
voice, but she appeared not to notice it. 
‘‘Here is a nook out of the glare of 
the lights; we may talk here with 
safety.”’ 

‘And what is the news ?”’ she asked. 

“This: The man remains still in 
obscurity. But he shall be found. 
Listen,” and his voice fell into a whisper. 

“ Austria ?’’ Mademoiselle of the veil 
pressed her hands together in excite- 
ment. ‘Is it true?” 

‘*Did I not promise you? It is so 
true that the end is in sight. Con- 
spiracy is talked openly in the streets, 
in the cafes, everywhere. The Osians 
will be sand in the face of a tidal wave. 
A word from me, and Kronau follows 
it. It all would be so easy were it not 
for the archbishop.” 


*9 


‘‘ The archbishop? ” contemptuously. 

‘‘Ay, madam; he isa man so deep. 
with a mind so abyssmal, that I would 
give 10 years of my life for a flash of 
his thoughts. He has some project: 
apparently he gives his whole time to 
the king. He loves this weak man 
Leopold; he has sacrificed the red hat 
for him, for the hat would have taken 
him to Italy, as we who procured it 
intended it should.”’ . 

‘“The archbishop? Trust me; one 
month from now he will be recalled. 
That is the news I have for you.” 

“You have taken a weight from my 
mind. What do you think in regard 
to the rumour of the prince and the 
peasant girl? ”’ 

‘It afforded me much amusement. 
You are a man of fine inventions.”’ 

‘‘Gaze toward the upper end of the 
pavilion, the end which we have just 
left. Yes—there. I am having the 
owner of those broad shoulders watched. 
That gendarme leaning against the 
pillar follows him wherever he goes.” 

‘* Who ts he?” 

‘* That Iam trying to ascertain. This 
much—he is an Englishman.” 

Mademoiselle of the veil laughed. 
‘‘Pardon my irrelevancy, but the re- 


‘membrance of a recent adventure of 


mine was too strong.” 

Maurice could not regain his interest 
in the scene. He strolled in and out of 
the moving groups, but no bright eyes 
or winning smiles allured him. Im- 
pelled by curiosity, he began to draw 
near the shadowed nook. . Curiosity in 
a journalist is innate, and time nor 
change can efface it Curiosity in those 
things which do not concern us is 
wrong. Ethics disavows the practice. 
though philosophy sustains it. Perhaps 
in this instance Maurice was philo- 
sophical, not ethical. Perhaps he wanted 
to hear the woman’s voice again, which 
was excusable. Perhaps it was neither 
the one nor the other, but fate which 
directed his footsteps. Certain it is that 
the subsequent adventures would never 
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have happened had he gone about his 
business, which he should have 
done. 

‘Who is this who stares at us?”’ 
asked Beauvais, with a piercing glance 
and a_ startled movement of his 
shoulders. 

‘‘ A disciple of Pallas and a pupil of 
Mars,” was the answer. ‘‘I have been 
recruiting, colonel. There is sharpness 
sometimes in new blades. Do not draw 
him with your eyes.” 

The colonel continued his scrutiny, 
however, and there was an ugly droop 
at the corners of his mouth, though it 
was partly hidden under his moustache. 

Maurice, aware that he was not 
wanted, passed along, having in mind 
to regain his former seat by the railing, 

“Colonel,” he mused, ‘“ your face 
grows more familiar every moment. It 
was not associated with agreeable 
things. But what were they? Hang 
it! you shall havea place in my thoughts 
till I have successfully labeled you. 
Humph! Some one seems to have 
appropriated my seat.” 

He viewed with indecision the broad 
back of the interloper, who at that 
moment turned his head. At the sight 
of that bronzed profile Maurice gave 
an ejaculation of surprise and delight. 
He stepped forward and dropped his 
hand on the stranger’s shoulder. 

‘John Fitzgerald, or henceforth garlic 
shall be my salad!” he cried in loud 
exultant tones. 

VII 
SOME DIALOGUE. A SPRAINED ANKLE, 
AND SOME SOLDIERS 

The stranger returned Maurice’s 
salute with open-mouthed dismay; the 
monocle fell from his eye, he grasped 
the table with one hand and pushed 
back the chair with the other, while 
Maurice heard the name of an ex- 
ceedingly warm place. 

The gendarme, who was leaning 
against the pillar, straightened, opened 
his jaws, snapped them, and hurried off. 


‘“*Maurice—Maurice Carewe ?” said 
the bewildered Englishman. 

‘“‘ No one else, though I must say you 
do not seem very glad to see me,” 
Maurice answered, conscious that he 
was all things but welcome. 

‘Hang you, I’m not!’’ incogitantly. 

“Go to the devil, then!” cried 
Maurice, hotly. 

“Gently,” said Fitzgerald, catching 
Maurice by the coat and pulling him 
down into a chair. ‘‘Confound you, 
could you not have made yourself 
known to me without yelling my name 
at the top of your voice ?”’ 

“Are you ashamed of it?” asked 
Maurice, loosing his coat. 

“I'm afraid of it,” the Englishman 
admitted, in a lowered voice. ‘‘ And 
your manly, resonant tones have cast it 
abroad. I am here incognito.” 

“Who the deuce are you?” cooling 
none. 

‘‘I am Don Japhet of Armenia ; that 
is to say, I am a marked man. And 
now, as you would inelegantly express 
it, you have put a tagon me. When I 
left you in Vienna the other day I lied 
to you. I am sorry. I should have 
trusted you, only I did not wish you to 
risk your life. You would have insisted 
on coming along.” 

‘“‘ Risked my life?’ echoed Maurice. 
‘‘How many times have I not risked 
it? By the way,” impressed by a 
sudden thought, ‘“‘ are you the English- 
man every one seems to be expecting.” 

“Yes.” Fitzgerald knocked his pipe 
against the railing. ‘‘I am the man. 
Worse luck! Was any one near when 
you called me by name ?”’ 

“Only one of those wooden gen- 
darmes.”’ 

“Only one of those wooden gen- 
darmes!” ironically. ‘“‘Only one of 
those dogs who have been at my heels 
ever since I arrived. And he, having 
heard, has gone back to his master. 
Well, since you have started the ball 
rolling, it is no more than fair that you 
should see the game to its end.” 
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“What's it all about?" asked 
Maurice; his astonishment growing and 
growing. 


‘‘ Where are vour rooms ?”’ 

‘You have something important to 
tell me?” 

‘‘ Perhaps you may think so. 
Continental ? Come along.” 

They passed out of the pavilion, along 
the path to the square, thence to the 
terrace of the Continental, which they 
mounted. Not a word was said, but 
Maurice was visibly excited, and bv 
constant gnawing ruined his cigar. He 
conducted his friend to the room on the 
second floor, the window of which 
opened on a private balcony. Here he 
placed two chairs and a small table: 
and with a bottle of tokayer between 
them they became seated. 

‘* What's it all about ?” 

Qh, only a crown and a few millions 
in money.” 

‘Oh, a crown and a few millions 
In money,” repeated Maurice very 
slowly, for his mind could scarcely 
accept Fitzgerald and these’ two 
vreatest treasures of earth. 

A gendarme had leisurely followed 
them from the park. He took aside a 
porter and quietly plied him with 
questions. Evidently the answers were 
satisfactory, for he at once departed. 

Maurice stared at the Englishman. 

‘Knocks you up a bit, eh?” said 
I‘itzgerald. ‘‘ Well, I am rather sur- 
prised myself, that is to say, I was.” 

‘‘ Fire away,” said Maurice. 

“To begin with, if I do not see the 
king to-morrow, it is now likely that I 
never shall.” 

“The king ?” 

‘My business 
majesty.” 

Maurice filled the glasses and pushed 
one across the table. 

‘“ Here’s!”’ said he, and gulped. 

Fitzgerald drank slowly, however, as 
if arranging in his mind the salient 
points 1n his forthcoming narrative. 

‘‘T have never been an extraordinarily 
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communicative man; what I shall tell 
you 1s known only to my former colonel. 
At Calcutta, where we first met, I was 
but a lieutenantin Her Majesty’s. To- 
day I am burdened with riches such as 
I know not how to use, and possess 
a title which sounds strange in my 
ears.” 

The dim light from the gas jet in 
the room flickered over his face, and 
Maurice saw that it was slightly con- 
torted, as if by pain. 

‘My father was Lord Fitzgerald.” 


“What!” cried Maurice, ‘ the 
diplomat? the historian? the mil- 
lionaire ? ” 


“The same. Thirteen years ago we 
parted—a misunderstanding. I never 
saw him again: Six months ago he 
died and left me a fortune, a title and a 
strange legacy; and it is this legacy 
which brings me to Bleiberg. Do you 
know the history of Leopold ?” 

‘‘I do. This throne belongs to the 
house of Auersperg, and the Osian 
usurps. The fact that the minister of 
the duchess has been discredited was 
what brought me here. Continue.” 

And Fitzgerald proceeded briefly to 
acquaint the other with the strange 
caprice of his father; how, when he 
left Bleiberg he had been waylaid and 
the certificate demanded; how he had 
entrusted them to his valet, who had 
gone by another route; how the duke 
had sought him in Vienna and made 
offers, bribes, and threats; how he had 
laughed at all, and sworn that Duke 
Josef would never be a king. 

‘‘ My father wished to save Leopold 
in spite of himself; and then, he had 
no love for Joset. At a dinner given 
at the legation, there was among others 
a toast to Her Majesty. The duke 
laughed and tossed the wine to the 
floor. It lost him his crown, for my 
father never forgave the insult. When 
the duke died his daughter took up the 
work with surprising vigor. It was all 
useless; father was a rock, and would 
listen neither to bribes nor threats. 
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Now they are after me. 
hunted me in India, London, and 
Vienna. Iam an obscure soldier, with 
all my titles and riches; they threaten 
me with death. But I am here, and 
my father’s wishes shall be carried out. 
That is all. I am glad that we have 
come together; you have more invention 
than I have.”’ 

‘* But why did you come yourself ? 
You could have sent an agent. That 
would have been simple.”’ 

‘An agent might be bought. It was 
necessary for me to come. However, 
I might have waited till the zoth. I 
should have come openly and informed 
the British minister of my mission. 
As to the peasants, they could have 
waited. Perhaps my fears are without 
foundation, unless you have been the 
unconscious cause of my true name 
being known. Every one knows the 
story. It is known as Fitzgerald’s 
folly, and has gone the rounds of the 
diplomatic .circles for ten years. I 
shall ask for an audience tomorrow 
morning.” 

‘* The same day that the princess is 
to be married,’ mused his auditor. 
“What a yarn for the papers!” his 
love of sensation being always close to 
the surface. ‘‘ Your father,” you say, 
took 4,000,000 crowns: what became 
of the fifth ?”’ 

‘The duke was permitted to secure 
that.” 

‘*A kind of court plaster for his 
wounds, eh? Why don't you get that 
other million and run the kingdom 
yourself? It’s a great opportunity.” 
Maurice laughed. 

‘‘Her royal highness must not be 
forgotten. My father thought much of 
her.”’ 

** But really I do not see why you 
are putting yourself to all this trouble. 
The king will pay off the indebtedness; 
the kingdom is said to be rich, or 
Austria wouldn’t meddle with it.” 

‘‘The king, on the 2oth of this 
month, will be some 3,000,000 short.”’ 


They have 


‘“And since he cannot pay he is 
bankrupt. Ah, I see the plan. The 
duke knew that he wouldn’t be able to 
pay.” 

‘You have hit it squarely.” 

‘But Austria, having placed Leopold 
here, is his sponsor.’ 

‘‘Austria has too many debts of her 
own; she will have to disavow her 
protege, which is a fact not unthought 
of by the house of Auersperg. By 
constant machination of intrigue the 
king’s revenues have been so depleted 
that ordinary debts are troublesome. 
The archbishop, to stave off the 
probable end, brought about the 
alliance between the houses of Carnavia 
and Osia. My business here is to 
arrange for a ten years’ renewal of the 
loan, and that is what the duchess 
wishes to prevent, mon ami. What's 
to become of the king and his daughter 
if aught in the way of mishap should 
befall me? I have not seen the king, 
but I have seen her royal highness.” 

‘‘ What is she like ?”” Maurice asked 
innocently. He saw no reason why he 
should confide to the Englishman his 
own adventure.” 

“I'm not much of a judge,’ said 
Fitzgerald cautiously. ‘I have lived 
most of my life in cantonments where 
women were old and ran mostly to 


tongue. I should say that she is 
beautiful.” A short sigh followed this 
admission. 


“Ah!” said Maurice with a loud 
laugh to cover the sudden pang of 
jealousy which seized him; ‘in gratt- 
tude for saving her father’s throne the 
daughter will fall in love with you. It 
is what the dramatist calls logical 
sequence.” 

‘“ Why don’t you write novels; your 
imagination has no bounds?” 

‘‘ Writing novels is too much like 
work. But I’mserious. Your position 
in the world to-day is nearly equal to 
hers, and certainly more secure. Ah, 
yes, I must not forget that prince. 
He’s a lucky dog—and so are you, for 
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that matter. Millions and titles! And 
I have slapped you cavalierly on the 
back, smoked your cigars, and drank 
your whiskey, and beat you at poker!” 
comically. 

‘* Ah, Maurice, it is neither wealth 
nor titles; it is f.eedom. I am like a 
boy out of school for good and all. 
Women, the society of women, who 
are the salt of earth; that is what I 
want. I have knocked out 13 years of 
my life in furnace holes, and have not 
met or spoken to a dozen young women 
in all that time. How I envy you! 
You know everyone; you have seen 
the world, vou are at home in Paris, 
or London, or Vienna, you have en- 
joyed all I wish to enjoy.” 

‘Why did you ever get into the 
army ?”” 

‘You ought to know.” 

‘* But it was bread and butter to 
me.” 

‘Well, I was voung; I saw fame and 
glory. If the matter under hand is 
closed to-morrow, what do you say to 
the Carpathians and bears? I shall 
not remain here; someone will be 
looking for blood. What do you say?” 

‘*T don’t know,’ said Maurice, 
thoughtfully. He was thinking of 
mademoiselle of the veil and _ her 
prophecy of ravens. ‘‘I don’t know 
that I shall be able. It is my opinion 
that your part in the affair is only a 
curtain raiser to graver things. Every- 
one of importance in town goes about 
with an air of expectancy. I never 
saw anything like it. It is the king, 
the archbishop and the chancellor 
against two hundred thousand. You’re 
a soldier; can’t you smell powder ? ” 

‘*Powder ? You do not believe the 
duchess mad enough to wage war ?”’ 

‘Trust a woman to do what no one 
dreams she will.” 

‘“ But Austria would be about her 
ears in a minute!”’ 

‘“Maybe. Have you seen this Col. 
Beauvais of the Royal Cuirassiers, the 
actual head of the army here? ”’ 


‘“A fine soldier,” said the English- 
man, heartily. ‘‘ Rides like a centaur 
and wields a sabre as if it were a piece 
of straw.” 

‘‘T can hold a pretty good blade my- 
self: I’ve an idea that I can lick him 
at both games.” 

Fitzgerald laughed good-naturedlv. 
‘* There is the one flaw in your make- — 
up. I admit your horsemanship; but 
the sabre! Believe me, it is only the 
constant practice and a wrist of iron 
which makes the sabre formidable. 
You say you are more familiar with the 
pen; I dare say you could best him at 
that.” 

‘What makes you think I cannot 
lick him 2?” 

‘**Since when has the sabre and the 
civilian been on terms? And these 
continental sabres are matchless, the 
finest in the world. I trust you will 
steer clear of the colonel; if you have 
any challenge in mind, spring it on me. 
and I'll let you down easy.” Then: 
* Why the devil do you want to lick 
him, anyway ?”’ 

‘IT don’t know,” said Maurice. ‘1 
had a close range to-night, and some- 
how the man went against the grain. 
Well, Jack, I'll stay with you in ths 
affair, though, as the county judge at 
home would say it’s out of my circuit.” 

They shook hands across the table. 

‘“Come,” said Fitzgerald: ‘‘a toast, 
for I must be going.” 

‘What do you say to her royal 
highness ? ”’ 

“Let us make it general: to all 
women!” 

They set down the glasses and shook 
hands again. 

“It seemed good to run across vou 
in Vienna, Maurice. You were one of 
the bright spots in the old days.” 

‘Do you want me to walk with you 
to the Grand? It’s a fine night,” said 
Maurice, waving his hand toward the 
moon. ‘‘ By George, what a beautiful 
place this end of Bleibergis! I do 
not wonder that the duchess covets it.” 
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“No, Pll go alone. All I have to do 
is to march straight up the Strasse.” 

‘Well, good night and good luck to 
vou, said Maurice, as he led the Eng- 
lishman into the hallway. ‘* Look me 
up when you have settled the business. 
I say, cut it gets mc; it’s the strangest 
thing I ever heard.” And he waited till 
the soldierly form disappeared below 
the landing. 

Then he went back to his chair on 
the balcony to think it over. At 4 
o'clock that afternoon he had grumbled 
of dullness. He lit a pipe, and con- 
templated the soft and delicate blues of 
- earth and heaven, the silvern flashes on 
the lake, and the slim violet threads of 
smoke which wavered above his head. 
It was late. Now and then the sound 
of a galloping horse was borne up by 
the breeze, and _ presently Maurice 
heard the midnight bell boom forth 
from the sleepy spires of the cathedral 
—where the princess was to be married. 
One by one the lamps of the park went 
out, but the moon shone on, lustrous 
and splendid. First he reviewed his 
odd adventure in the archbishop’s 
gardens. He had spoken to princesses 
before, but they were women of the 
world, hothouse roses that bloom and 
wither in a short space. The atmos- 
phere which surrounded this princess 
was idyllic, pastoral. She had seen 
nothing of the world, its sports and 
pastimes, and the art of playing at love 
was unknown to her. Again he could 
see her serious eyes, the delicate chin 
and mouth, the oval cheeks, and the 
dog who followed in her steps. Here 
was an indelible picture which time 
could never efface. Something stirred 
in his heart, and he sighed. And ah, 
the woman in the veil! Who cold 
she be? And the more he thought of 
her the moreconvinced he was that she 
stood high in the service of any one 
but Leopold of Osia. And Fitzgerald! 
That sober old soldier concerned with 
crownsand millions! It was incredible; 
it was almost laughable. They had 
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met up country in India, and had 
hunted, and Maurice had saved the 
Englishman’s life. Occasionally they 
had corresponded. 

‘* Well, to bed,” said the young 
diplomat. ‘This has been a full day.” 
And, like the true newspaper man he 
was, for all his diplomacy, he emptied 
the bottle and entered the room. He 
was about to disrobe, when some one 
rapped onthe door. He opened it, and 
beheld a man in the livery of the Grand 
hotel. He was out of breath, for he was 
breathing hard. 

‘* Herr Carewe ?” 

‘Yes. What's wanted : ” 

‘Herr Hamilton—” 

‘*Hamilton? O, yes. Go on.” 

‘‘ Herr Hamilton bade me tell your 
excellency that in returning to the 
hotel he sprained his ankle, and 
wishes to know if herr would not be so 
kind as to spend the night with him.” 

‘Certainly. Run down to the office, 
and I shall be with you _ shortly.” 
Again alone, Maurice opened his trunk. 
He brought forth a pint flask of brandy, 
some old handkerchiefs to be used as 
bandages, and a box of salve he used 
for bruises when on hunting expeditions. 
In turning over his clothes his hand 
came into contact with his old army 
revolver. He scratched his head. ‘‘ No, 
it’s too much like a cannon, and there's 
no room for it in my pockets.” He 
pushed it aside, rose and slammed the 
lid of thetrunk. ‘ Sprained his ankle ? 
He wasn’t gone more than an hour. 
How the deuce ts he to see the king to- 
morrow ? Probably wishes to appoint 
me his agent. That’sit. Very well.” 
And he proceeded to the office. where 
he found the messenger waiting for 
him. ‘‘Come on, and put life into your 
steps.”’ 

Together they traversed the moonlit 
thoroughfare. Few persons were astir. 
Once the night patrol clattered by. 
They passed through the markets, and 
not far ahead they could see the univer- 
sity. It looked like a city prison. 
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‘That is the hotel, herr,’ said the 
messenger. | 

They entered. Maurice approached 
the proprietor, who was pale and 
flurried; but as Maurice had never 
seen the natural repose of his counten- 
ance, he thought nothing of it. 

‘My friend, Herr Hamilton, has met 
with an accident. Where is his 
room 7?” 


‘“No. g: Johann will show vou.” . 


He acted as if he had something more 
to say, but a glance from the round- 
faced porter silenced him. Maurice lost 
a good deal by not seeing this glance. 
He followed the messenger up the stairs. 

There were no transoms. 
dor was devoid of illumination. The 
porter struck a match and held it close 
to the panel of a door under which a 
thread of light streamed. 

‘“This is it, herr.’ he bawled, so 
loudly that Maurice startled. 

‘“There was no need of waking the 
dead to tell me,’’ he growled. 

The door opened, and before Maurice 
could brace himself—for the interior of 
the room made all plain to him—he 
was violently pushed over the thresh- 
old on to his knees. He was up in an 
instant. The room was filled with 
soldiers, foot soldiers of the king, so it 
seemed. 

“What the devil is this?” he de- 
manded, brushing his knees and cursing 
himself because he had not brought his 
Colt when fate had put it almost in his 
hand. 

‘It is a banquet, young man. We 
were waiting for the guest of honor.” 

Maurice turned to the speaker, and 
saw a medium-sized man with gray 
hair and a frosty stubble of a mous- 
tache. He wore no insignia of office. 
Indeed, as Maurice gazed from one 
man to the next he saw that there were 
no officers; and it came to him that 
these were not soldiers of the king. 
He was inatrap. He thought quickly. 
l‘itzgerald was in trouble, perhaps on 
his account. Where was he? 


The corri-. 


‘I do not see my friend who sprained 
his ankle,” he said coolly. 

This declaration was greeted with 
laughter. 

‘“* Evidently I have entered the wrong 
room,” he continued imperturbablv. 
He stepped toward the door, but a 
burly individual placed his back to it. 
‘“Am I a prisoner, or the victim ofa 
practical joke ?”’ 

‘Either way,” said the man with the 
frosty moustache. 

be Why ? 99 

‘* You have recently formed a danger- 
ous acquaintance, and we desire to aid 
you in breaking it.” 

‘‘Are you aware, gentlemen—no, | 
don't mean gentlemen—that I am 
attached to the American legation in 
Vienna, and that my person is inviol- 
able >?” 

Everybody laughed again — everv- 
body but Maurice. 

‘ Allow me to correct you,” put in 
the elderly man, who evidently was the 
leader in the affair. ‘‘ You are not 
attached ; you are detached. Gentle- 
men, permit me, M. Carewe, detache 
of the American legation in Vienna, 
who wishes he had staid there.”’ 

Maurice saw a brace of revolvers 
on the mantel. The table stood 
between. 

‘ Well,” he said, banteringly, ‘* bring 
on your banquet, the hour 1s late.” 

‘ That’s the way, don’t lose your 
temper, and no harm will come to 
you.” 

‘* What do you wish of me ?”’ 

‘“Merely the pleasure of your com- 
pany. Lieutenant, bring out the trea- 
sure.” 

One of the soldiers entered the next 
room, and soon returned pushing Fitz- 
gerald before him. The Englishman 
was bound and gagged. 

‘How will you have the pheasant 
served ?”’ asked the leader. 

“Like a gentleman!” cried Mau- 
rice, letting out a little of his anger. 
‘Take out the gag, he will not cry.” 
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The leader nodded, and Fitzgerald’s 
mouth was relieved. He spat some 
blood on the carpet, then looked at his 
captors, the devil in his eyes. 

‘“ Proceed and kill me and_ have 
done,” he said. 

‘Kill you? No, no!” 

‘IT advise you to, for if you do not 
kill me some day I shall be free 
again and then God help some of 
vou.” 

Maurice gazed at the candles on the 
table, and smiled. 

‘I’m sorry they dragged vou into it, 
Maurice,” said Fitzgerald. 

“T’m glad they did. What you want 
is company.” There was a_ glance, 
swift as light. It went to the mantel, 
then passed to the captive. ‘‘ Well,” 
said Maurice, ‘‘ what is the next on 
your damned programme ? ” 

‘The other side of the frontier.” 

‘* Maybe,” said Maurice. 

With an unexpected movement he 
sent the table over, and the lights went 
out ; and he had judged the distance so 


accurately that he felt his hands close 
over the revolvers. 

“The door! the door!” a voice 
bawled. ‘* Knock down anyone who 
attempts to pass.”’ 

This was precisely what Maurice 
desired. With the soldiers massed 
about the door, he would be free to 
liberate Fitzgerald, which he did. He 
had scarcely completed the task, when 
a flame spurted up. The leader fear- 
lessly lit a candle and righted the 
table. He saw both his prisoners, one 
of them with two extended arms, at 
the ends of which glistened revolver 
barrels. 

* The devil!” he said. 

‘“Maybe it is,” replied Maurice. 
‘Now, my gay banqueteers, open the 
door ; and the first man who makes a 
suspicious movement will find that I’m 
a tolerable shot.”’ 

“Seize him, your excellency!”’ 
shouted one of the troopers. ‘‘ Those 
are my revolvers he has, and they are 
not loaded.” 


(To be Continued.) 
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CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 
A STORY OF WESTERN AMERICAN POLITICS 
By GEORGE BEARDSLEY 
et HY certainly I'll dubate with The speaker was Bobbie Grant. 
him of course why not, do Populist candidate for the Legislature. 
you seeé Why looky here He spoke very fast, in the high-keyed 
blank blankit if he wants to dubate with voice common to a class of rural Ne- 


me why in blank blank shouldn’t I give braskans, without punctuation until the 
him the chance, do you see; ” end, where he turned the interrogation 
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point upside down after his inevitable 
“do you see ;”’ 

‘That's all right, Bob,” said Smith, 
the Fusionist county chairman, a little 
one-eyed old Mormon, with a quaver in 
G, anda stout cane. ‘I admire your 
nerve, Bobbie, and all that; but Port 
Ricker’s a lawyer, you want to 
remember, and a skilled debater; and, 
on top of that, he’s unscrupulous, as 
everybody knows.” 

“?Aw, skillt your left eye-winker! 
And as for unscroopolous what the 
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*- 1nd as for unscroopolous what the dirvel has that got to do with 
it when Pre got the right on my side...” 


divvel has that got to do with it when 
I've got the right on my side, do you 
see ;’’—the farmer smote the air—‘“‘ and 
most of the brains and the substance 
and the hard work of Nebraska at me 
back, do you see; Never you worry 
old man, I reckon I'll have to do more 
or less of the give and take kind o’ 
spoutin’ up at Lincoln when I’m 
elected, and it’s as well if I get some 
practice this side the Roobicon, which 
is the North Platte, do you see ;”’ 

‘* But you’re as good as elected now, 
Bobbie, my man. You’ve everything 
to lose and nothing to gain.” 

‘Well blank blankit I don’t stand on 
that for a minute, blank blankit if I do. 
If our side’s right, blank blankit, it’ll 
win, spite of dubates, grasshoppers, the 
divvel and the long drouth itself, do 
you seeé And what's more’’—the 
candidate rivited the watery glance of 
the politician with his own honest eyes 
—‘and what's more, me friend, 
Bobbie the Populist, blank 
blankit, is not the man to be 
afeared to stand up fer what 
he represents, do you see ¢’ 
Why, of course, yes indeed, 
I'll meet him, and so help me 
Bryan I'll not make = any 
mistake, do you see ;”’ 

The emphatic Scotchman’s 
primitive trust in the strength 
of his cause had convinced 
more pertinacious minds than 
that of the county chairman. 

“Well, well—as you will, 
Bobbie,” said that official. 
“It’s yourself that’s running, 
to be sure; and, if you choose 
to accept the challenge, why, I 
say go in and wipe up the 
Platte Valley with him. How’s 
your folks now, Bob ?”’ 

The reply came in an altered, 
lower tone, with a note of 
anxiety. 

“Only toler’ble, no more’n 
tolerble, I might say, Joe, 
thank you. As you know, the 
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* The lawyer launched into his set campaign speech.” 


woman's ailin’ consider ble this fall—— 
fheumatiz and such; and here lately 
it's ‘fected’ her lungs. It was_ her 
account, as you know, I missed the 
meetin’ at the Crick last week.” 

“Well, don’t worry on that score; 
our fences are all right out that way.” 

The husband paid no attention to 
the political remark. 

‘“She ought to have let up on the 
work long '‘go,” he said, ‘‘ but my 
g-goodness, she’s that sot she just 
couldn’t stop workin’. But good-day 
to you, Joe. You can arrange the 
deetails of that dubate—any way suits 
me, only, say, put it the last day “fore 
election—grand climax, you know; 
make it a sort o’ picnic for the folks— 
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they mostly need it, workin’ as they are 
night and day with the corn and the 
stock, do you see; ”’ 

The candidate hurried off before the 
manager had time to object to this 
most dangerous of all dates for what he 
considered a dangerous joint debate. 
But he reflected that all his efforts to 
make the farmer candidate see the 
wisdom of tactical politics had been 
breath wasted, and so he went forth- 
with and accepted the _ challenge 
officially. 

You may be sure the challenger made 
no objection to the date so innocently 
suggested by his adversary. The debate 
was fixed for the very last afternoon 
before the election, at Platteville, and 
out of doors if the weather should per- 
mit. Ricker, the lawyer candidate, 
hugged himself with surprised delight 
when he learned that his loaded 
gauntlet was taken up so unsuspect- 
ingly. ‘‘ Why, I’ll make such a monkey 
of Bob,” he chuckled at headquarters, 
‘there won’t be a jack-rabbit in the 
county but will be ashamed to vote for 
him next day.” 

All the particulars were arranged. 
and Platteville and the country round 
billed accordingly, Half-sheet posters 
in gorgeous red and_ green’ types 
announced : 


_ UNPRECEDENTED POLITICAL FORENSICS! 
POPULIST-REPUBLICAN JOINT-DEBATE. 


| Hon. PORTER RICKER 


| Hox. ROBERT GRANT, 
| Opposing Candidates for the Legislature, 


AT 

| PLATTEVILLE (COTTONWOOD GROVE), 
MONDAY BEFORE ELECTION, 2 p.m. 

Special Rates on the U. P. 

| BRING YOUR DINNERS AND YOUR LADIES, 

AND 
| HEAR BOTH SIDES! 
| COME ONE! 


COME ALL 
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Then the campaign waxed warm. 
Ricker, the lawyer, spoke twice a day 
—afternoon meetings at 
crossroads (your simonpure farmer will 
not come to an evening meeting, as 
every political manager knows)—even- 
ings in the towns. The prospect of a 
tongue-to-tongue set-to with his inex- 
perienced antagonist at the critical 
moment put him in fine fettle. He 
went about with the air of confidence 
and good cheer of a man who expects 
to win. Sometimes, when his audience 
was one-sidedly cordial to his speech, 
he would throw out little daring prog- 
nostications of how he would carry the 
enemy’s works by storm on the next to 
the last day. ‘“‘Come and see the 
fun!’’ he shouted, and the _ good- 
natured rustics grinned and cheered 
and led him on. If his spirits were 
extremely high, perhaps he would 
throw reserve to the winds and troll 
out jauntily— 


Went to the annual fair, 
All the Pops were there ; 


and he and_ everybody laughed 
boisterously over the conjured scene of 
Bobbie’s rhetorical discomfiting, and 
the exposé of his Arcadian unfitness for 
the office of legislator to the mighty 
interests of Nebraska. 

Bobbie, meanwhile, pursued the even 
tenor of his own campaign. As the 
weeks sped and the days before the 
‘big dubate,’”’ as he called it, became 
few, and he heard of Ricker’s boasts, 
he was not disconcerted. He was the 
same emphatic, profane, genial Bob. 
‘*« Are you shiverin’, Bob?” a member 
of his audience called up to him once. 
‘‘ Pshaw! don’t be silly,” said Grant: 
‘‘why in—” he checked himself— 
‘why should a fellow shiver? There’s 
nought but one side to this thing, as it 
happens, and that’s the side we happen 
to stand on, do you seeé”’ He had 
trained himself to leave off the 
blankity-blanks in his public speeches : 
but the ‘‘do you see;:” if he was 
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momentarily off his guard, stuck, and. 
I think, lost him no votes. He, like 
Ricker, as epilogue to his speech these 
last days and nights, invited his hearers 
to come to the “big dubate,” but he 
never permitted himself to be drawn 
into any boast that he would have the 
advantage. Some one asked from the 
crowd: ‘“‘ What you goin’ do to him, 
Bobbie?” and the hirsute Bobbie 
looked bland and replied, ‘‘ Why, 
haven't you heard ? it’s a joint dubate 
—stand up and knock down argufying, 
half-hour rounds, do you see i—come, 
and bring the women and the babies!” 
And the women agreed that Bobbie 
Grant did have a ‘‘ way with him.” 

But these final days, those close to 
Grant when the meeting adjourned 
marked the disappearance of the confi- 
dent look, and the coming in its place 
of a worried expression and a glance 
less stout-hearted. ‘How is_ the 
woman to-day, Bob?” they would ask 
sympathetically, and the big fellow 
answered only by a slow, solemn shake 
of the head. 

‘‘ First time I ever seen Bob when 
he wasn't cock-sure, dead certain, and 
blankity-blank blank about a thing, do 
you seeé” said Somerville, the wag, 
aside. 

The afternoon of Monday, the fifth, 
the day before election, was crystalline. 
The November sun peeped through the 
rifts of the cottonwood trees, warming 
the air to a sparkling tonic, so that it 
was like a perfectly mellowed wine. 
The farmers and small merchants and 
their families assembled in_ holiday 
spirits. Old men were seen arguing 
the issue earnestly with their brawny 
sons; wives sought to convince other 
wives; sweethearts in_ self-conscious 
white shoes bandied the ball of debate, 
and opposition babes cooed and crowed 
at one another over their mothers’ 
shoulders. 

Two o’clock came, and the meeting 
was not called to order. The minutes 
slipped by, and the murmur was passed 
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“An uncertain silence followed the sensational announcement,” 


round that one of the speakers was 
late. At 2.30 the party managers and 
the vice-presidents of the meeting, the 
chairman, and one of the candidates 
climbed the _ flag-crowned creaking 
platform gingerly. Voices everywhere 
demanded, ‘‘ Where is Bobbie Grant ?”’ 
Somerville, the wag, cried, ‘‘ Bobbie’s 


turned up missin’,” and there was a 
laugh. Populist faces grew long, and 
those of the opposition triumphant. 

‘* Backed down!" hazarded a fellow 
nobody knew, evidently from the 
marches. Half-Rome frowned, the 
other Half-Rome cheered at first, and 
then thought better of it and smothered 
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the cheer. The chairman of the meeting 
used his gavel. 

‘* So far,”’ said he, ‘‘ Mr. Grant has 
not put in‘an appearance. He is 
doubtless detained unavoidably. As 
for backing down, I think I may say 
that no one who has even so much as 
a bowing acquaintance with a single 
hair of Bobbie Grant’s whiskers would 
dream of hinting at such a thing.” 

The entire audience cheered. The 
chairman was the Platteville patriarch, 
beloved of all, and was known as a 
pronounced enemy of what he called 
the Don Quixote school of bewhiskered 
politics; so that his defense of the 
absent candidate was especially grati- 
fying asa piece of fair play. Ricker, 
the lawyer, who sat on the stage com- 
placently twirling his black mustache, 
cheered with the loudest of them. One 
of his trump cards was the admission 
of his opponent’s solid human traits; 
he was content to argue that these alone 
could not make a statesman. His 
friends now called him to his feet. He 
responded gracefully, beginning by say- 
ing that he would be the most disap- 
pointed man on the ground ‘‘if Bobbie 
didn’t show up.”’ A voice: ‘‘ What were 
you goin’ to do to him, Port?” ‘Oh, 
nothing much,” came the ready answer 
from the speaker. Thecrowd applauded, 
and he added rather importunately : 

‘“‘ In fact, I didn’t intend to doa thing 
to him.” 

At this went up a howl of delight, 
which, however, was not general. 
Bobbie’s friends began to drop away 
from the edges of the gathering, then 
rapidly the meeting passed into the 
hands of the other side. The lawyer 
candidate launched into his set cam- 
paign speech. Smith, the Fusionist 
county chairman, tried to interrupt him 
to say that a messenger had _ been 
despatched on horseback to Mr. Grant’s 
house, but the audience jeered and 
yelled, ‘‘ Sit down, Smith !”’ 

The next thirty minutes were about 
the longest one-half of that multitude 


had ever waited out. Drifting from the 
crowd, they met in knots of eight and 
ten above the grove to discuss in low, 
Serious voices the surprising turn affairs 
had taken. 

“Tt will kill him at the polls,” said 
many. 

“Tt will,” others assented, “‘ unless he 
explains mighty handily, mighty soon.” 

‘‘T bet his woman’s worse,” guessed 
one man. 

‘*I expect; she’s been right poorly 
here lately.” 

Here and there a man speculated 
that perhaps, after all, it was best for 
Bobbie that he had stayed away. 
“Port's a powerful sharp ’un.” But 
the farmer’s backers would hear no 
apology for their favorite; they were as 
sure he would have come off with glory 
if he had met the appointment as they 
were that he was staunch to the last 
and that his aEcence would be well 
accounted for. 

At length the messenger was descried 
returning down the road full gallop. 
While they waited impatiently the 
countrymen made small wagers on the 
character of Bob’s explanation. 

‘“‘ Bet a heifer it’s his woman.”” The 
odds were four to one that Bob’s 
‘“‘woman” had had a “ sudden turn.” 
They gathered about the messenger as 
he rode up, demanding to know his 
news. But this the young man refused 
to disclose to any but his chief, Chair- 
man Smith of the Fusion organization. 
To that little man on the platform he 
elbowed his way with some difficulty, 
and there was a whispered report 
lasting some seconds. The audience 
fidgeted and coughed through the 
awkward suspense. Ricker had politely 
left off speaking when the courier 
arrived, and he, too, looked around quiz- 
zically to Smith for the expected expla- 
nation. When the ex-Mormon arose 
you could have heard a pin drop. 
Smith was no hand at public speaking, 
and wisely made short shrift of the 
intelligence he had to impart. 
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‘“The simple fact is, ladies and 
gentlemen,” said he, coming forward, 
‘‘ Mr. Grant is staying at home with 
his wife. No, she is not 
worse—at least, he doesn't say she is 
worse—but she is poorly, very poorly, 
as we know, and it turns out that this 
is her birthday. Bob says he never 
once thought about the day before 
election being the fifth of November, 
or of course he would not have agreed 
to this date for the debate, much less 
suggested it himself. He further says 
that to-day, with all their talk and 
thought in connection with the anni- 
versary, he forgot all about the debate 
until the messenger arrived. He says 
that he has always made it a rule to 
spend this anniversary by his wife’s 
side, and he could not think of leaving 
her now, especially as she 1s very sick. 
I may suggest that it will be hard for us 
to blame him when we consider that he 
probably feels this may be the last 
time they will celebrate her birthday 
together. Bob sends his apologies 
for disappointing the audience, his 
opponent, and the officers of this 

meeting.” 

- An uncertain silence followed the 
sensational announcement. The situa- 
tion was unusual, and not what had 
been expected. When at length the 
stillness was broken, it was broken by 
none other than Ricker, the Republican 
candidate, and what he did was to nod 
his head in decided approval and set 
up a vigorous hand-clapping. The 
audience took the cue instantly, and 
cheer upon cheer went up for the 


devoted Bobbie, making an_ ovation 
such as few men are ever honored with 
in our matter-of-fact political life. 
Populists forgot they were Populists, 
and Republicans that they were Re- 
publicans; all joined together in un- 
feigned homage to the chivalry of the 
absent candidate. 

After the demonstration the meeting 
quickly dissolved. The people appeared 
quite to have transcended political 
matters. . Neighbors who had begun 
the afternoon with bandying the thread- 
worn arguments of the campaign now 
exchanged kindly greetings in modu- 
lated voices. Pairs of sweethearts 
drove away with subdued glances to be 
by themselves. Good wives had tender 
words and inquiries for good. wives, 
and the children nestled sleepily amid 
the straw in the wagons. The “ big. 
dubate”’ was a thing of the past. The 
teams rattled off along the road, sepa- 
rated at the forks, and scattered home- 
ward over the prairie. . 

The following winter, in the halls of 
legislation at the State Capitol, one of 
the notable figures among the new 
members was a very tall, broad- 
shouldered, Scotchy man with attenu- 
ated whiskers, who wore a wide black 
band around his hat. Huis fellow 
members listened respectfully when he 
addressed the House—which, however, 
was not often—and when they ap- 
proached, spoke to him with awed 
voices, remembering the story. that had 
gone the rounds in the lobby and the 
committee rooms of the member from 
Vista’s joint-debate. 


CH 
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JACK AND JILL 
As Walt Whitman might have written tt 


By CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. Y¥. Cory 


I celebrate the personality of Jack. 

I love his dirty hands, his tangled hair, his locomotion blundering. 

Each wart upon his hands I sing, 

Pens I chant to his hulking shoulder blades. 

Also Jill! 

Her I celebrate. 

I, Walt, of unbridled thought and tongue. 

Who.p her up! 

What the matter with Jill? 

Oh, she’s all right ? 

Who’s all right ? 

Jall. 

Her golden hair, her sun-struck face, her hard and reddened hands : 

50, too, her feet, hefty, shambling. 

I see them in the evening, when the sun empurples the horizon, and through 
the darkening forest aisles are heard the sounds of myriad creatures of the night. 

I see them climb the steep ascent in quest of water for their mother. 

Oh, speaking of her, 1 could celebrate the old lady if I had time. 

She is simply immense! 

But Jack and Jill are walking up the hill. 

(I didn't mean that rhyme). 

I must watch them. 

I love to watch their walk, 

And wonder as I watch ; 

He, stoop-shouldered, clumsy, hide-bound, 

Yet lusty, 

Bearing his share of the 1 lb. bucket as though it were a paperweight. 

She, erect, standing, her head uplifting, 

Holding but bearing not the bucket. 

They have reached the spring. 

They have filled the bucket. 

Have vou heard the ‘“‘ Old Oaken Bucket 2” 

T wall sing it :— 
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BEING THE TRUE AND UNVARNISHED ACCOUNT OF HER 
PUNISHMENT ON THE BIRTHDAY OF PRINCE DAVE 
SHOESTRING 


By GEORGE BARR BAKER 


HE punishment of the wicked con- 
clerge occurred simultaneously 
with the birthday festivities of 

Prince Dave Shoestring, son of Ham- 
string, son of Fiddlestring, son of the 
Great Bowstring, who — assisted 
Washington across the Delaware, and 
who, after signing the declaration of 
independence, died of grief that by his 
own decree he was reduced to the 
possession of only one wife. 

This bit of inside history may be 
new to many tribes now camping 
between the Atlantic and _ Pacific 
oceans, north of the Gulf of Mexico, 
and south of the north role, but the 
concierge at 35 et 37, Rue de Seine, 
Paris, knows it well, as do also the 
opera singer on the second etage, the 
young girl’s school on the third etage, 
and a host of others about the pre- 
mises, not forgetting the French 
gentleman in uniform. Him that did 
serve the warrant. 

The concierge had to be punished. 
Anyone could see that. Her long chin 
whisker, fat, round, corrugated face 
and little bead eyes, had become, 
through connivance with her tongue. 
altogether impossible of further toler- 
ance. 

She had been unkind to us from 
the start, all because, after the opera 
singer had climed and climed and 
climed, to the very thin and dangerous 
pinnacle of her top note, Dave, wish- 
ing to return the compliment, had 
poked his head from one -of our 
windows, and there, to the delight of 


all within earshot, had performed vocal 
gymnastics never written in any book 
of scales. 

Children cried for it; people in the 
‘“sweat shop”’ on the fourth floor left 
their sewing long enough to applaud; 
the German artist opposite tried to 
kodak Dave, and the dog on the 
ground floor howled with emotion. But 
the opera singer and the concierge 
were furious. 

You see, the opera singer sometimes 
gives tickets to the concierge, so when 
the former smiles, the latter roars with 
glee, and when the former is angry, the 
latter rages. 


‘‘Bifity-bang, cluckety hop” came 
the concierge, up five flights of stairs, 
her cane and her wooden soled shoes 
making merry accompaniment to her 
harsh utterances. Nearer and nearer 
we heard her until, just as she might 
have rung the bell, Dave opened the door 
with a jerk, and confronted her with: 

‘Ah, ha! here you are! Come in, 
dear madame, and drink tea with us. 
while I make complaint against the 
noises made in the court by that mad 
woman below. She spoils our tempers, 
ruins our work, and drives us to the 
café for relief. She must have her 
mouth closed.”’ 

‘“You bad, bad man of a dirty race,” 
shrieked the old woman, shaking her 
cane in his face. ‘‘ You should be 
proud to live in the same house with 
the great mademoiselle, the sweetes: 
singer of the day.” 
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** Hie chief act.” 


‘What ? that is not singing ? Grosse 
Legume that you are! Isayitis! I 
say itis! Speak no more to me. Let 
me but hear you talk or shout or make 
cat noises at her again and you shall 
have your congé! Off you shall go!” 

And the old woman, growing more 
apoplectic in color, bustled herself out 
ind down the stairs, talking 18 to the 
dozen, and cursing the “‘ sales etrangers”’ 
with every breath. 

That night the opera singer gave a 
supper in her apartment, and the way 
the guests sang afterwards was not the 
way they sang in the theatres. There 
was no applause. Everybody in the 


house was furious, except, of course, 
the doting concierge, who allowed that 
the affair was a soiree, a thing per- 
fectly legitimate for any lady or gentle- 
man to give in his or her own apart- 
ments. 

“Oh, ho!” said Dave: ‘I'll give a 


_ soiree myself, and may the bones of my 


ancestors rise against me if I don't 
make things hum!” 

‘€ So the concierge was formally noti- 
fied that on Friday afternoon, October 
5, 1900, he was to be at home to cer- 
tain friends, who would come just 
before dark to make to him obeisance, 
as the sole representative of the royal 
American Indian house of Bow-string- 


Dun-Bow. 


‘‘ This ceremony,” ran the note, ‘1s 
secret, sacred, ceremonious and curious, 
and will be attended by sons of famous 
families, who, though studying here in- 
cognito, and living, for the fun of it, 
very plainly, are nevertheless kept 
under the direct eye of the great father 
at Washington, represented by his 
minister in the Avenue Kleber. There- 
fore, they must be respected as to 
their persons, and, above all things. 
must not be spoken to as they enter, as 
their minds will be engrossed in mys- 
terious thoughts of the Grand-Ah-La- 
Pingree-Put, and any interruption might 
cause violence. 


The concierge got the opera singer 
to read all this to her, and the opera 
singer, for reasons not yet discovered. 
pretended to take the matter seriously. 
but advised the retention of a police 
officer in case of trouble. 

The affair soon became the talk of 
our part of the Rue de Seine, and 
through an artist on the same floor we 
heard of the police officer. 

To get inside the court at our house, 
one must enter through double outside 
doors, pass along some 30 feet of dark, 
narrow hallway, into a place slightly 
wider, where the front stairs and 
the conciergerie are, and then on 
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about 30 feet more, through a narrow 
door into a deep, steep, many windowed 
well of a place called the court. 

Every apartment in the _ building 
takes light and air from this large, well 
proportioned opening. Our rooms run 
along one-third of one side, and all of 
another, being a great extravagance on 
the part of the builder, and only ac- 
counted for by the fact that in no other 
way could this set of chambers be given 
light,- excepting the studio, which 1s 
two stories high and has a huge window 
in the roof and one up high on the 
north side. 

Where our part ends at the west 
corner comes the angle of another 
studio, occupied by a jolly Frenchman 
to whom our plans were confided. 

With great secrecy, and at large 
expense, a species of ‘‘ gang plank ” 
was made, which could be shoved 
across the corner from one apartment 
to the other. Rather dangerous in a 
way, but offering sure escape from 
madame la concierge and her police- 
man. | 


On Friday afternoon the boys, ten of 
them, met in the studio of the St. 
Benoit crowd, only a few doors away, 
and at a few minutes before 5 o'clock, 
began filing out, one at a time, about 
one minute apart, each with a splendid 
artist’s cape wrapped over his shoulder, 
and in each right hand a cage of some 
sort. 

The first to arrive was one prize archi- 
tect known on the Boul. Miche as the 
‘‘Grain Eating.” He gravely bowed 
to the concierge, showed his cage con- 
taining a white rabbit, and passed 
into the court, where he came to a 
solemn halt just before our stairway 
entrance. 

Hardly was his position fixed before 
a Yale man, with smooth face, innocent 
eyes and a voice like a thrush, repeated 
the performance, took his stand beside 
the Grain Eating, and held a few caged 
white mice alongside the rabbit. , 

The whole court was aroused. From 
every window came a head, but (so 
awe-struck were they) no one spoke. 

One by one the functionaries took 


* One prolonged note of harmony.” 
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their places, until, besides the rabbit 
_and the mice, there was one parrot, 
one mocking bird, one huge cat, one 
litter of puppies, one cage of guinea 
pigs, one squirrel, a squawking hen, and 
a queer, hideous, chattering monkey. 

When all were in line, the Yale man’s 
voice, soft, clear, and very sad, began: 

‘‘ Fourteen jolly gentlemen !”’ 

‘‘ Drinking in the tavern,” broke in 
the grain-eating tenor, the great basso 
from the Yale Glee Club, the baritone 
from Columbia, and all the others in 
well-drilled parts. 

The ‘‘ Fourteen Jolly Gentlemen” 
might have been an Indian ‘“ Hail 
Mary’”’ set to music, for all the French 
people about there knew, but they knew 
the harmony was good, and could not 
repress a burst of applause at the 
close. 

Just here camea strange sight. Dave, 
the Prince of Shoestring, stepped right 
out of a window and stood upon the 
ledge leaning over toward the court 
below, waving his hands above his head, 
and apparently just about to fall to his 
death on the cold grey stones. 

People in the windows groaned and 
cried with terror, but he smiled at 
them, and said, in very bad French, 
that on his natal day any prince of his 
house could walk on air. 

‘And they could not see that a large 
and well-knotted rope led from around 
his waist, out through a hole in the 
back of his red dressing gown, and was 
tied around the biggest chest of drawers 
in the apartment. 

The dressing gown was trimmed 
with peacock feathers, as was also a 
fearful and wonderful headdress in the 
middle of which rested a tin crown, 
hired for the occasion. 

The boys bowed the knee before him. 
whereupon and without warning he did 
his chief act. 

War cry after war cry—long, im- 
mense in volume, fierce in expression 
—broke from his throat. 

The populace stood aghast. 
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The boys answered in one prolonged 
note of harmony, after which, without 
order and with many strange cries, they 
clattered up the stairs like mad. 

By this time it was half-past five, and 
growing dark. Dave stepped inside to 
greet his tribe, and the next ten or 
fifteen minutes was devoted to tea and 
rest. 

When tea was over and it was quite 
dark, preparation was made for the 
crowning ceremony of the celebration. 

The angle between our apartment 
and that of the friendly artist lay in 
shadow so deep that even from our own 
windows the gang plank was invisible. 

As soon as the means of escape was 
made secure, a wire was stretched from 
this point straight across the side of 
the court to our first window. 

On this wire, by- means of some 
rings and another wire, the latter quite 
flexible, were hung tin cans containing 
red and blue light, and some o1l-soaked 
raps. 

All but five men then made their way 
very quietly to the artist’s room. The 


.rest stood, one at each window, rigged 


out in white masks and hoods. 

At a given signal, the coloured stuff 
was lit on the side of the court toward 
our own first window, and drawn out 
in four lots toward the other side, but 
not far enough to shed light on the 
friendly artist’s side. 

Then the men at the windows held 
red paper lanterns before their faces, 
and in ‘the glare and the smoke set up 
a most unholy series of war cries. 

By jerking at the wire guiding the 
cans of fire it was possible to make 
falling stars of blazing, oil-soaked 
material, which dropped to the stone- 
paved court below in such manner as to 
deter any merely curious persons from 
crossing the opening. 

Bedlam seemed let loose. Babies 
screamed, dogs howled, cats yowled. 
men and women laughed, applauded. 
or gave vent to terror according to 
individual temperament, but above it 
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all could be heard the concierge pound- 
ing the pavement with her cane and 
calling upon a higher power to deal 
with the— 

“Sales Etrangers! tout a fait toqué!” 
and so on, until we had been named 
camels with two humps, most deadly 
insult, and big vegetables (quite as 
awful). 

Then there was a cry that the police 
were coming, and the whole burning 
mass was yanked back into the hall 
and dumped into a bucket of water. 
At the same time, the boys blew out 
their candles, and everything about 
the apartment was quickly put to rights. 

When the police came ‘within the 
court, the place was dark as a pocket 
and the first five of the boys had 
quietly made their way down the 
friendly artist’s stairs and into the 
street. 

When the police, guided by the con- 
cierge, had reached the second story, 
the last man had passed over all evi- 
dence of guilt, and was preparing to 
cross the gangplank. 


When the police reached the fifth 
floor the gangplank had been drawn 
to the artist’s room; our window had 
been closed by means of a pole with a 
bent nail in the end, and the last man 
was on his cautious way out. 

No one was. discovered, because 
everyone was jabbering in the court, 
or out of the court windows, so all 
turned up at the Deux Magots to have 
a good laugh, and it was only later in 
the night that we learned the full 
success of the birthday celebration 
in the royal family of Bowstring- 
Dun-Bow. 

It seems that Madame la Concierge 
used her key to admit the police; that 
they searched the place for us or for 
evidence of a riot, and that finally 
even madame was forced to admit that 
only by flying could so many men 
have so completely and so quickly dis- 
appeared. 

So the police took her into custody 
as an insane disturber of the peace, 
and her husband and the household 
were glad. 


* But no one was discovered.” 
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By JACK 


LID Koskoosh listened greedily. 
() Though his sight had long 
since faded, his hearing was 
still acute, and the slightest sound 
penetrated to the glimmering intelli- 
gence which yet abode behind the 
withered forehead, but which no longer 
gazed forth upon the things of the 
world. Ah! that was Sit-cum-to-ha, 
shrilly anathematizing the dogs as she 
cuffed and beat them into the _har- 
nesses. Sit-cum-to-ha was his daughter’s 
daughter, but she was too busy to 
waste a thought upon her broken 
grandfather, sitting alone there in the 
snow, forlorn and helpless. Camp 
must be broken. The long trail waited, 
while the short day refused to linger. 
Life called her, and the duties of life, 
not death. And he was very close to 
death now. 

The thought made the old man 
panicky for the moment, and he 
stretched forth a palsied hand which 
wandered tremblingly over the small 
heap of dry wood beside him. Re- 
assured that it was indeed there, his 
hand returned to the shelter of his 
mangy furs, and he again fell to listen- 
ing. The sulky crackling of half-frozen 
hides told him that the chief’s moose- 
skin lodge had been struck, and even 
then was being rammed and jammed 
into portable compass. The chief was 
his son, stalwart and strong, headman 
of the tribesmen, and a mighty hunter. 
As the women toiled with the camp 
luggage, his voice rose, chiding them 
for their slowness. Old Koskoosh 
strained his ears. It was the last time 
he would hear that voice. There 
went Geehow's lodge! And Tusken’s! 
Seven eight, nine: only the Shaman’s 
could be still standing. There! They 
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were at work upon it now. He could 
hear the Shaman grunt as he piled it 
on the sled. A child whimpered, and 
a woman soothed it with soft, crooning 
gutturals. Little Koo-tee, the old man 
thought, a fretful child, and not over 
strong. It would die soon, _per- 
haps, and they would burn a hole 
through the frozen tundra and pile 
rocks above to keep the -wolverines 
away. Well, what did it matter? A 
few years at best, and as many an empty 
belly as a full one. And in the end. 
Death waited, ever-hungry and hungriest 
of them all. 

What was that? O, the men lash- 
ing the sleds and drawing tight the 
thongs. He listened, who would listen 
no more. The whip-lashes snarled and 
bit among the dogs. Hear them 
whine! How they hated the work 
and the trail! They were off! Sled 
after sled churned slowly away into 
the silence. They were gone. They 
had passed out of his life, and he 
faced the last bitter hour alone. No. 
The snow crunched beneath a mocca- 
sin; a man stood beside him; upon 
his head a hand rested gently. His 
son was good to do this thing. He 
remembered other old men whose sons 
had not waited after the tribe. But his 
son had. He wandered away into the 
past, till the young man’s voice brought 
him back. 

“Ts it well with you?” he asked. 

And the old man answered, ‘It 1s 
well.” 

“There be wood beside you,” the 
younger man continued,” and the fire 
burns bright. The morning is gray. 
and the cold has broken. It will 
snow presently. Even now it is snow- 
ing. 
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‘* Ay, even now it Is snowing.” 

‘The tribesmen hurry. Their bales 
are heavy, and their bellies flat with 
lack of feasting. The trail is long 
and they travel fast. I go now. It 1s 
well?” 

“It is well. I am as last year’s leaf, 
clinging lightly to the stem. The first 
breath that blows, and I fall. My voice 
is become like an old woman’s. My 
eyes no longer show me the way of my 
feet, and my feet are heavy, and I am 
tired. It is well.” 

He bowed his head in content till 
the'last noise of the complaining snow 
had died away, and he knew his son 
was beyond recall. Then his hand 
crept out in pathetic haste to the wood. 
It alone stood betwixt him and the 
eternity which yawned in upon him. 
At last the measure of his life was a 
handful of faggots. One by one they 
would go to feed the fire, and just so, 
step by step, death would creep upon 
him. When the last stick had sur- 
rendered up its heat, the frost would 
begin to gather strength. First his 
feet would yield, then his hands; and 
the numbness would travel, slowly, 
from the extremities to the body. His 
head would fall forward upon his 
knees, and he would rest. It was easy. 
All men must die. 

He did not complain. It was the 
way of life, and it was just. He had 
been born close to the earth, close to 
the earth had he lived, and the law 
thereof was not new tohim. It was 
the law of’all flesh. Nature was not 
kindly to the flesh. She had no concern 
for that concrete thing called the 
individual. Her interest lay in the 
species, the race. This was the deepest 
abstraction old Koskoosh’s barbaric 
mind was capable of, but he grasped it 
firmly. He saw it exemplified in all 
life. The rise inthe sap, the bursting 
greenness of the willow bud, the fall of 
the yellow leaf—in this alone was told 
the whole history. But one task did 
nature set the individual. Did he not 


perform it, he died. Did he perform it, 
it was all the same, he died. Nature 
did not care; there were plenty who 
were obedient, and it was only the 
Obedience in this matter, not the 
obedient, which lived and lived always. 
The tribe of Koskoosh was very old. 
The old men he had known when a 
boy, had known old men before them. 
Therefore it was true that the tribe 
lived, that it stood for the obedience of 
all its members, way down into the 


forgotten past, whose very resting places 


were unremembered. They did not 
count ; they were episodes. They had 
passed away like clouds from a summer 
sky. He also was an_ episode, and 
would pass away. Nature did not care. 
To life sMe set one task, gave one law. 
To perpetuate was the task of life, its 
law was death. A maiden was a good 
creature to look upon, full-breasted and 
strong, with spring to her step and 
light in her eyes. But her task was 
yet before her. The light in her eyes 
brightened, her step quickened, she 
was now bold with the young men, 
now timid, and she gave them of her 
own unrest. And even she grew fairer 
and yet fairer to look upon, till some 
hunter, able no longer to withhold him- 
self, took her to his lodge to cook and 
toil for him, and to become the mother 
of his children. And with the coming 
of her offspring her looks left her. 
Her limbs dragged and shuffled, her 
eyes dimmed and bleared, and only the 
little children fotnd joy against the 
withered cheek of the old squaw by 
the fire. Her task was done. But 
a little while, on the first pinch of 
famine or the first long trail, and she 
would be left, even as he had been left, 
in the snow, with a little pile of wood. 
Such was the law. 

He placed a stick carefully upon the 
fire and resumed his meditations. It 
was the same everywhere, with all 
things. The mosquitos vanished with 
the first frost. The little tree-squirrel 
crawled away to die. When age settled 
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upon the rabbit it became slow and 
heavy, and could no longer outfoot its 
enemies. Even the big bald-face grew 
clumsy and blind and quarrelsome, in 
the end to be dragged down by a hand- 
ful of yelping huskies. He remembered 
how he had abandoned his own father 
in an upper reach of the Klondike one 
winter, the winter before the missionary 
came with his talk-books and his box 
of medicines. Many a time had 
Koskoosh smacked his lips over the 
recollection of that box, though now 
his mouth refused to moisten. The 
‘painkiller’? had been especially good. 
But the missionary was a bother after 
all, for he brought no meat into the 
camp, and he ate heartily,,and the 
hunters grumbled. But he chilled his 
lungs on the divide by the Mayo, and 
the dogs afterwards nosed the stones 
away and fought over his bones. 

Koskoosh placed another stick on 
the fire and harked back deeper into 
the past. There was the time of the 
Great Famine, when the old men 
crouched empty-bellied to the fire, and 
from their lips fell dim traditions of the 
ancient day when Yukon ran wide open 
for three winters, and then lay frozen for 
three summers. He _ had lost his 
mother in that famine. In_ the 
summer the salmon run had failed, and 
the tribe looked forward to the winter 
and the coming of the cariboo. Then 
the winter came, but with it there were 
no cariboo. Never had the like been 
known, not even in the lives of the old 
men. But the cariboo did not come, 
and it was the seventh year, and the 
rabbits had not replenished, and the 
dogs were nought but bundles of bones. 
And through the long darkness the 
children wailed and died, and the 
women, and the old men, and not one 
in ten of the tribe lived to meet the sun 
when it came back in the spring. That 
was a famine! 

But he had seen times of plenty, too, 
when the meat spoiled on their hands, 
and the dogs were fat and worthless 


with over-eating—times when they let 
the game go unkilled, and the women 
were fertile, and the lodges were 
cluttered with sprawling men-children 
and women-children. Then it was the 
men became _ high-stomached, and 
revived ancient quarrels, and crossed 
the divides to the south to kill the 
Pellys, and to the west that they might 
sit by the dead fires of the Tananas. 
He remembered, when a boy, during a 
time of plenty, when he saw a moose 
pulled down by the wolves. Zing-ha 
lay with him in the snow and watched 
—Zing-ha, who later became the 
craftiest of hunters, and who, in the 
end, fell through an air-hole on the 
Yukon. They found him, a month 
afterward, just as he had crawled half 
way out and frozen stiff to the ice. 

But the moose. Zing-ha and he had 
gone out that day to play at hunting 
after the manner of their fathers. On 
the bed of the creek they struck the 
fresh track of a moose, and with it the 
tracks of many wolves. “ An old one,” 
Zing-ha, who was quicker at reading 
the sign, said, “an old one who cannot 
keep up with the herd. The wolves 
have cut him out from his brothers, and 
they will never leave him.”’ And it was 
so. It was their way. By day and by 
night, never resting, snarling at his 
heels, snapping at his nose, they would 
stay by him to the end. How Zing-ha 
and he felt the blood-lust quicken! 
The finish would be a sight to see! 

Eager-footed they took the trail, and 
even he, Koskoosh, slow of sight and an 
unversed tracker, could have followed it 
blind, it was so wide. Hot were they 
on the heels of the chase, reading the 
grim tragedy, fresh-written, at every 
step. Now they came to where the 
moose had made a stand. Thrice the 
length of a grown man’s body, in every 
direction, had the snow been stamped 
about and uptossed. In the midst were 
the deep impressions of the splay- 
hoofed game, and all about, every- 
where, were the lighter footmarks of 
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the wolves. 
harried the kill, had lain to one side and 
rested. The full-stretched impress of 
their bodies in the snow was as perfect 
as though made the moment before. 
One wolf had been caught in a wild 
lunge of the maddened victim and 
trampled fo death. A few bones, well 
picked, bore witness. 

Again, they ceased the uplift of their 
snowshoes at a second stand. Here 
the great animal had fought des- 
perately. Twice had he been dragged 
down, as the snow attested, and twice 
had he shaken his assailants clear and 
gained footing once ‘more. He had 
done his task long since, but none the 
less was life dear tohim. Zing-ha said 
it was a strange thing, a moose once 
down to get free again; but this one 
certainly had. The Shaman would see 
signs and wonders in this when they 
told him. 

And yet again, they came to where 
the moose had made to mount the bank 
and gain the timber. But his foes had 
laid on from behind, till he reared and 
fell back upon them, crushing two deep 
into the snow. It was plain the kill 
was at hand, for their brothers had left 
them untouched. Two more stands were 
hurried past, brief in time-length and 
very close together. The trail was red 
now, and the clean stride of the great 
beast had grown short and slovenly. 
Then they heard the first sounds of the 
battle—not the full-throated chorus of 
the chase, but the short, snappy bark 
which spoke of close quarters and teeth 
to flesh. Crawling up the wind, Zing- 
ha bellied it through the snow, and 
with him crept he, Koskoosh, who was 
to be chief of the tribesmen in the years 
to come. Together they shoved aside 
the under branches of a young spruce 
and peered forth. It was the end they 
Saw. 

The picture, like all of youth's 
impressions, was still strong with him. 
and his dim eyes watched the end 
played out as vividly as in that far-off 


Some, while their brothers. 


time. Koskoosh marveled at this, for 
in the days which followed, when he 
was a leader of men and a head of 
councillors, he had done great deeds and 
made his name a curse in the mouths 
of the Pellys, to say naught of the 
strange white man he had killed, knife 
to knife, in open fight. 

For long he pondered on the days of 
his youth, till the fire died down and 
the frost bit deeper. He replenished 
it with two sticks this time, and guaged 
his grip on life by what remained, If 
Sit-cum-to-ha had only remembered 
her grandfather, and gathered a larger 
armful, his hours would have been 
longer. It would have been easy. 
But she was ever a careless child, and 
honored not her ancestors from the 
time the Beaver, son of the son of 
Zing-ha, first cast eyes upon her. 
Well, what mattered it? Had he not 
done likewise in his own quick youth ? 
For a while he listened to the silence. 
Perhaps the heart of his son might 
soften, and he would come back with 
the dogs to take his old father on with 
the tribe to where the cariboo ran thick 
and the fat hung heavy upon them. 

He strained his ears, his. restless 
brain for the moment stilled. Not a 
stir, nothing. Healone took breath in 
the midst of the great silence. It was 
very lonely. Hark! What was that ? 
A chill passed over his body. The 
familiar, long-drawn howl broke the 
void, and it was close at hand. Then 
on his darkened eyes was projected the 
vision of the moose—the old bull moose 
—the torn flanks and bloody sides, the 
riddled mane, and the great branching 
horns, down low and tossing to the 
last. He saw the flashing forms of 
gray, the gleaming eyes, the lolling 
tongues, the slavered fangs. And he 
saw the inexorable circle close in till it 
became a dark point in the midst of the 
stamped snow. 

A cold muzzle thrust against his 
cheek, and at its touch his soul leaped 
back to the present. His hand shot 
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into the fire and dragged out a burning 
faggot. Overcome for the nonce by 
his hereditary fear of man, the brute 
retreated, raising a prolonged call to 
his brothers; and greedily they 
answered, till a ring of crouching, jaw- 
slobbered gray was stretched round 
about. The old man listened to the 
drawing in of this circle. He waved 
his brand wildly, and sniffs turned to 
snarls; but the panting brutes refused 
to scatter. “Now one wormed his chest 


forward, dragging his haunches after, 


now a second, now a third; but never 
a one drew back. Why shold he 
cling to life ? he asked, and dropped the 


blazing stick into the snow. It sizzled 
and went out. The circle grunted 
uneasily, but held its own. Again he 


saw the last stand of the old bull 
moose, and Koskoosh dropped his head 
wearily upon his knees. What did it 
matter after all? Was it not the law 
of life ? 


PA HAS A SURPRISE PARTY 


. NE of the saddest things about 
() the Hewmun race,” paw told 
us one day after maw was 
Out making calls, ‘“‘is that peeple ain’t 
the same when they are cumpny 
around. Whenever ennybuddy comes 
to the house I notus you talk soft and 
low and pucker up Your mouth like if 
the words tasted good and you kind of 
Hated to let them out. That’s one of 
the strongest Sines that peeple dis- 
sended From munkeys, becoz it’s the 
old anamul Instinct. When you put 
a strange Horse in the field the other 
ones there, that were slouchy before, 
hold up their heds and step high and 
put on Just like a woman when 
Nabers come in, and it’s the same way 
with dawgs. . 
‘Whenever a stray Dawg comes 
along our pupp tries to Seem about 
three times as Big as he 1s, becoz he 
thinks he hast to show his Cumpny 
manners. That’s one good thing about 
me. I’m always the Same, no matter 
whose there. I’m not me when I’m 
alone with the fambly and sumbuddy 
else when folks run in For a few 
minutes. There’s where wimmin show 
their weakness. If they were only 
Men in the world it would be Dif- 
ferent.” 


‘“ Yes,” maw told him, ‘I noit. If 
they were nobuddy but men in the 
world you wouldn’t Throw back your 
shoulders And try to Louk so pleasant 
when you saw Mrs. Bassett or some 
other woman that wasn’t the muther 
of your Childern coming down the 
street.” 

‘““ Maw,” paw says, ‘“‘ you rong me. 
But I s'‘pose you can’t help it becoz 
you're jellus. That’s part of a womun's 
naitcher. Last week you sed you 
wouldn’t believe a word Mrs. Nesbit 
told you and Here to-day you go 
Calling on her, and I’ll bet you both 
sat There and Talked as sweet as the 
Frosten on a piece of Cake and you 
were glad when you got out of Her 
house and she was tickled when you 
had to go, and told you to please not 
to Hurry away. That’s the way with 
wimmen. It’s too bad They can't act 
natcherl.” 

Maw didn’t say ennything for a little 
while, so pritty soon Uncle Wesley 
came over and ast paw if he didnt 
want to play a Game of Billyerds. 
Uncle Wesley got a new Table Last 
week, and paw likes to play on it Becoz 
he needn't pay for the Game when 
sumbuddy else beats. As soon as they 
Got out of the house maw began to 
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rush around and fix Things up, for she 
was going to Give paw a saprise party 
that nite on his Burthday. After the 
folks all Got in the house and Every- 
thing was reddy they sat in the Dining 
room and Turned out the Lites, and 
pritty soon paw came home, and 
yelled : 

‘* Maw.” 

‘‘ What’s rong ?”’ maw ast. 

‘“Why the dickens can’t you Lite 
up a Little around here?”’’ paw says. 
“They are no use Lettin’ the hole 
naberhood know we haft to save gas. 
You mite have a Lamp lit, enny 
way.” 

Then Mrs. Bassett laft out Loud, 
and they turned up the Lites, and the 
Crowd rushed out where paw was 
Standing, and he neerly Fainted. 

After while he Got away Long enuff 
to Go up stairs and put on a Clean 
coller and change his cote, but you 
could see by the way He Looked at 


maw every little while that. he wasn’t 
happy. 

When the party was over, maw tried 
to put her arms around paw’s neck, 
but he wouldn’t let her, and sed: 

‘‘T s’pose you think it’s blame funny, 
don’t you?” 

“Didn't you have a_ good time, 
dear ?’’ maw ast. 

‘* No,” paw told her, ‘‘and I don’t 
want ennything like this to ever 
happen around here again. I never 
felt so ashamed in my Life.” 

“Oh, shaw!’ maw _ says, ‘don’t 
worry becoz you sed that about the 
Gas. I'll tell them it was only one of 
your jokes.” 

*“T don’t care so much about that,” 
paw ansered after he rubbed his hand 
across his China few times and Looked 
at himself in the Glass above the 
mantle; I haven’t been Shaved for 
neerly Two days, confound It.” 

GEORGIE. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF “MEALY” JONES 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


IS mother named him Harold, 
H and named him better than she 
knew. He was just such a boy 

as one would expect to see bearing a 
heroic name. He had big, faded blue 
eyes, a nubbin of a chin, wide, won- 
dering ears, and freckles—such brown 
blotches of freckles on his face and neck 
and hands, such a milky way of them 
across the bridge of his snub nose, 
that the boys called him ‘ Mealy.” 
And Mealy Jones it was to the end. 
When his parents called him Harold in 
the hearing of his playmates, the boy 
was ashamed, for he felt that a nick- 
name gave him equal standing among 
his fellows. There were times in his 
life—when he was alone, recounting 
his valorous deeds—that Mealy more 
than half persuaded himself that he 
was a real boy. But when he was 
with Winfield Pennington, surnamed 
‘ Piggy’ in the court of Boyville, and 
Abraham Lincoln Carpenter, similarly 
knighted ‘“‘Old Abe,’ Mealy saw that 
he was only Harold, a weak and un- 
satisfactory imitation. He was handi- 
capped in his struggle to be a natural 
boy by a mother who had been a 
‘perfect little lady’? in her girlhood 
and who was moulding her son in the 
forms that fashioned her. If it were 
the purpose of this tale to deal in 
philosophy, it would be easy to digress 
and show that Mealy Jones was a study 
in heredity: that from his mother’s 
side of the house he inherited wide, 
white, starched collars, and from his 
father’s side, a burning desire to spit 
through his teeth. But this is only a 


simple tale, with no great problem in 
it, save that of a boy working out his 
salvation between a fiendish lust for 
trousers with braces and a long-termed 
incarceration in ruffled waists with de- 
spised white china buttons around his 
waist-band. 

No one but Piggy ever knew how 
Mealy Jones learned to swim; and 
Harold’s mother doesn’t consider 
Piggy Pennington anyone, for the 
Penningtons are Methodists and the 
Joneses are Baptists, and very hard- 
shelled ones, too. However, Mealy 
Jones did learn to swim “ dog-fashion ” 
years and years after the others had 
become post-graduates in aquatic lore 
and could “tread water,’ ‘‘ swim 
sailor-fashion,” and “lay” their hair. 
Mrs. Jones permitted her son to go 
swimming occasionally, but she always 
exacted from him a solemn promise noi 
to go into the deep water. And Harold, 
who was a good little boy, made it a 
point not to ‘‘ let down ” when he was 
beyond the ‘‘step-off.” So of course 
he could not know how deep it was: 
although the bad little boys who 
‘brought up bottom” had told, him 
that it was twelve feet deep. 

One hot June afternoon Mealy stood 
looking at a druggist’s display window. 
gazing idly at the pills, absently pick- 
ing out the various kinds which he had 
taken. He had just come from his 
mother with the expressed injunction 
not to go near the river. His eyes 
roamed listlessly from the pills to the 
pain-killer, and, turning wearily away. 
he saw Piggy and Old Abe and Jimmy) 
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5 ~~ 3 Sears. The three 
ce boys were scuffling 
Cy for the possession of 
As. 3B fae a plece of rope. 
Cr. VY) 8 Pausing a moment 
G ; | &Y in front of the grocery 
7 Ay} store, they beckoned 
\/ eal for Mealy. The lad 
) joined the group. 

~ 95 


Someone said,— 

‘“Come on, Mealy, 
and go swimmin’.” 

“Aw, Mealy can’t 
go,” put in Jimmy; 
‘his ma won't let 
him.” 

“Yes, I kin, too, 1f 
I want to,” replied 
Mealy, stoutly—but, 
alas! guiltily. 

‘‘Then come on,” 
said Piggy Penning- 
ton. “You don’t dast. My ma 
don’t care how often I go in—only in 
dog days.” 

After some desultory debate they 
started—the four boys—pushing one 
another off the sidewalk, ‘‘ cock-fight- 
ing,” Shouting, laughing, racing through 
the streets. Mealy Jones longed to 
have the other boys observe his savage 
behavior. He knew, however, that he 
was not of them, that he was a sad 
make-believe. The guilt of the deed 
he was doing, oppressed him. He 
wondered how he could go into crime 
so stolidly. Inwardly he quaked as he 
recalled the stories he had read of boys 
who had drowned while disobeying 
their parents. His uneasiness was in- 
creased by the ever-present sense that 
he could not cope with the other boys 
at their sports. He let them jostle 
him, and often would run, after his self- 
respect would goad him to jostle back. 
Mealy was glad when the group came 
to the deep shade of the woods and 
walked slowly. 

It was three o’clock when the boys 
reached the swimming-hole. There 
the great elm-tree, with its ladder of 


* The three boya were 
scuffing for the posses- 
stun ofa pleceof rope.” 
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exposed roots, stretched over the 
water. Piggy Pennington, stripped to 
the skin, ran whooping down the slop- 
ing bank, splashed over the gravel at 
the water’s edge, and plunged into the 
deepest water. Old Abe_ followed 
cautiously, bathing his temples and his 
wrists before sousing all over. Jimmy 
Sears threw his shirt high up on the 
bank as he stood ankle-deep in the 
stream. Piggy’s exhilaration having 
worn off by this time, he picked up a 
mussel-shell and threw it at Jimmy’s 
feet. The water dashed wide of its 
mark and sprinkled Mealy, who was 
sitting on a log, taking off his shoes. 

‘““Here, Piggy, you quit that,” said 
Mealy. . 

Jimmy said nothing. Hesprang into 
the air head foremost toward Piggy, 
who dived from sight. His pursuer 
saw the direction Piggy took and fol- 
lowed him. The boys were a few feet 
apart when Jimmy came to the surface, 
puffing and spouting and shaking the 
water from his eyes and hair. He 
hesitated in his pursuit. Piggy ob- 
served the hesitation, and with a quick 
overhand movement shot a stinging 
stream of water from the ball of his 
hand into his antagonist's face. Then 
Piggy turned on his side and swam 
swiftly to shallow water where he stood 
and splashed his victim, who was lum- 
bering toward shore with his eyes shut, 
panting loudly. With every splash 
Piggy said, ‘“How’s that, Jim?” or 
“Take a bite o’ this,’ or ‘‘ Want a 
drink? "* When Jimmy got where he 
could walk on the creek bottom, he 
made a feint of fighting back, but he 
soon ceased, and stood by, gasping for 
breath, before saying, ‘“‘ Let's quit.” 

Then followed the fun of ducking, 
the scuffing and the capers of the 
young human animals at play—at play 
even as gods in the elder days. - Mealy 
saw it all through envious eyes and 
with a pricking conscience, as he dog- 
gedly fumbled the myriad buttons which 
his mother had fastened upon his pretty 
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clothes. He heard Piggy dare Abe 
across the creek, and call him a 
cowardly calf, and say, “Any one ’t 
’ull take a dare’ll steal sheep.” Mealy 
saw Jimmy grin as he cracked rocks 
under water while the other boys were 
diving, and watched Old Abe, as he 
made the waves rise under his chin, 
swimming after the fleeing culprit. 
He saw Abe catch Jimmy and hold his 
head under water until Mealy’s smile 
faded to a horrified grin. Then he 
saw the victim and the victor come 
merrily to the shallows, laughing as 
though nothing unusual had occurred. 
It was high revel in Boyville, and the 
satyrs were in the midst of their joy. 

Then Mealy heard Piggy say, ‘“ Aw, 
come in, Mealy; it won't hurt you.” 

“Ts it cold?”’ asked Mealy. 

‘‘Naw,” replied Piggy. 

‘“Naw, course it ain't,” 
Jimmy. 

‘‘ Warm as dish-water,” cried Abe. 

Mealy’s ribs shone through his skin. 
His big milky eyes made him seem un- 
canny, standing there shivering in the 
shade. He hobbled down the pebbly 
bank on his tender feet, his bashful 
grin breaking into a dozen contortions 
of pain as he went. The boys stood 
watching him like tigers awaiting a 
Christian martyr. He paused at the 
water’s edge, put in a toe and jerked it 
out with a spasm of cold. 

‘Aw, that ain’t cold,” said Piggy. 

‘“Naw, when you get in you won't 
mind it,” insisted Abe. 

Mealy replied, ‘Oo, oo! 
that’s pretty cold.” 

“Wet your legs and you won't get 
the cramp,” advised Jimmy Sears. 

Mealy stooped over to scoop up some 
water inthis hands. He heard the boys 
laugh, and the next instant felt a shower 
of water on his back. It made the tears 
come. 

‘““Uhm-m-m—no fair splashin’,” he 
whined. 

Mealy put one foot in the water and 
drew it out quickly, gasping, “Oo! I 


returned 


I think 


ain’t goin’ in. It’s too cold for me. 
It'll bring my measles out.” He started 
—trembling—up the bank; then he 
heard a splashing behind him. 

““Come back here,’’ cried Piggy, 
whose hands were uplifted; ‘come 
back here and git in this water or I'll 
muddy you.” Piggy’s hands were full 
of mud. He was about to throw it 
when the Jones boy pretended to 
laugh and giggled, ‘‘ Oh, I was just a- 
fooling.” 

But he paused again at the water's 
edge, and Piggy, who had come up 
close enough to touch the rickety lad, 
reached out a muddy hand and dabbed 
the quaking boy’s breast. The other 
boys roared with glee. Mealy ex- 
tended a deprecatory hand, and took 
Piggy’s wet, glistening arm and stum- 
bled nervously into the stream, with 
an ‘‘Oo-oo!’”* at every uncertain step. 
When the water came to Mealy’s waist 
Abe cried, ‘‘ Duck! duck, or I'll 
splash you!” The boy sat down, 
with his teeth biting his tongue as he 
said, “Oo! I wouldn’t do you that 


way.” 

When the shock of the tepid water 
had spent itself, Mealy’s grin returned, 
and he shivered happily, ‘“‘ Oo it’ 
good, ain’t it ?” 


pe eee 


* He saw Abe catch Jimmy and hold his head 
under water.” 


ee 
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Ten minutes later the boys were 
diving from the roots of the elm-tree 
into the deep water on the other side of 
the creek. Ten minutes after that they 
were sliding down a muddy toboggan 
which they had revived by splashing 
water upon the incline made and pro- 
vided by the town boys for scudding. 
Ten minutes afterward they were 
covering themselves with coats of mud, 
adorned—one with stripes made with 
the point ofa stick, another with polka- 
dots, another with checks, and Mealy 
with snake-like, curving stripes. Then 
the whole crew dashed down the path 
to the railroad bridge to greet the after- 
noon passenger train. When it came 
they jumped up and down and waved 
their striped and spotted arms like the 
barbarian warriors which they fancied 
they were. They swam up the stream 
leisurely, and, as they rounded the 
bend that brought their landing-place 
into view, the quick eye of Piggy Pen- 
nington saw that someone had been 
meddling with their clothes. He gave 
the alarm. The boys quickened their 
strokes. When they came to the 
shallows of the ford they saw the blue- 
and-white starched shirt of Mealy 
Jones lying in a pool tied into halfa 
dozen knots, with the water soaking 
them tighter and tighter. The other 
boys’ clothes were not disturbed. 

‘* Mealy’s got to chaw beef,’’ cried 
Piggy Pennington. The other boys 
echoed Piggy’s merriment. Great 
SOrrows come to grown-up people, but 
there is never a moment in after-life 
more poignant with grief than that 
which stabs a boy when he learns that 
he must wrestle with a series of water- 
soaked knots ina shirt. As Mealy sat 
in the broiling sun, gripping the knots 
with his teeth and fingers, he asked 
himself again and again how he could 
explain his soiled shirt to his mother. 
Lump after lump rose in his throat, 
and dissolved into tears that trickled 
down his nose. The other boys did 
not heed him. They were following 


Piggy’s dare, dropping into the water 
from the overhanging limb of the elm- 
tree. 

They did not see the figure of 
another boy, in a gingham shirt, blue 
overalls, and a torn straw hat, sitting 
on a stone behind Mealy, smiling com- 
placently. Not until the stranger 
walked down to the water’s edge 
where Mealy sat did the other boys spy 
him. 

“Who is it ?”? asked Abe. 

‘‘T never saw him before,” replied 
Jimmy Sears. 

“Oh, I'll tell you who it 1s,” returned 
Abe, after looking the stranger over. 
‘‘It’s the new boy. Him an’ his old 
man came to town yesterday. They 
say he’s a fighter. He licked every 
boy in the Mountain Jumpers this 
mornin’.” 

By this time the new boy was stand- 
ing over Mealy, saying, ‘‘How you 
gittin’ along ?”’ 

Mealy looked up, and said with the 
petulance of a spoiled child, “ Hush 
your mouth, you old smartie! What 
good d’t do you to go an’ tie my 
clo’es ?”’ 

Piggy and Jimmy and Abe came 
hurrying to the landing. They heard 
the new boy retort, “‘ Who said I tied 
your clo’es?”’ Mealy made no reply. 
The new boy repeated the query. 
Mealy saw the boys in the water look- 
ing on, and his courage rose; for 
Mealy was in the primary department 
of life, and had not yet learned that 
one must fight alone. - He answered, 
‘I did,” with an emphasis on the “I,” 
as he tugged at the last knot. The 
new boy had been looking Mealy 
over, and he replied quickly, ‘‘ You’era 
har!” 

There was a pause, during which 
Mealy looked helplessly for someone 
to defend him. He was sure that his 
companions would not stand there and 
see him whipped. One of the boys in 
the water said diplomatically, ‘ Aw, 
Mealy, I wouldn’t take that !”’ 
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‘“You’re another,” faltered Mealy, 
who looked supplication and surprise 
at his friends, and wondered if they 
were really going to desert him. The 
new boy waded around Mealy, and 
leaned over him, and said, shaking his 
fist in the freckled face, ‘‘ You’re a 
coward, and you don’t dast take it up 
and fight it out.” 

Mealy’s cheeks flushed. He felt 
anger mantling his frame. He was one 
of those most pitiable of mortals whose 
anger brings tears with it. The last 
knot in the shirt was all but conquered, 
when Mealy bawled in a scream of 
passionate sobs,— 

“When I git this shirt fixed I’llshow 
you who’s a coward.” 

The new boy sought a level place on 
the bank for a fight, and sneered, “ Oh, 
cry baby! cry baby! Say, boys, where’s 
its bottle ?”’ 

Mealy rose witha stone in each hand, 
and hobbled over the pebbles, crying, 
‘Touch menow! Touch me, if youdare!”’ 

‘“Aw, you coward ! drop them rocks,” 
snarled the new boy. 

Mealy looked at his friends implor- 
ingly. He felt lonely, deserted, and 
mistreated, but he saw in the faces of 
his comrades the reflection of the in- 
junction to put down the stones. He 
did so, and his anger began to cool. 
But he whimpered again, “ Well now, 
touch me if you dare!” 

The new boy came over briskly, and 
made a feint to slap the naked lad, who 
warded off the blow, sniffling, ‘ You 
just leave me alone. I ain’t hurtin’ 
you.” The boys in the water laughed 
—it seemed to Mealy such a cruel 
laugh. Anger enveloped him again, 
and he struck out blindly through his 
tears, hand over hand, striking the new 
boy in the mouth and making it bleed, 
before he realized that the fight had 
begun. The new boy tried to clinch 
Mealy, but the naked body slipped 
away from him; and just then the 
combatants saw the satisfied grin 
freeze on the faces of the boys in the 
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water. A step crunched the gravel 
near them, and in a moment that 
flashed vividly with rejoicing that the 
fight was ended, when with abject, 
chattering terror, Mealy Jones saw his 
father approaching. Mealy did _ not 
run. The uplifted cane and the red 
perspiring face of his father transfixed 
the lad, yet he felt called upon to say 
something. His voice came from a dry 
throat, and he spoke through an idiotic 
grin as he said, ‘‘I didn't know you 
wanted me, pa.” 

After the burst of his father’s anger 
ten awful minutes of shame passed for 
Mealy while he was putting on his wet 
clothes. The boys in the water swam 
noiselessly up-stream to the roots of the 
elm-tree, where he saw them looking 
at his disgrace. During these ten 
minutes Mealy realized that his father’s 
deepening silence portended evil; so 
he tried to draw his father into a dis- 
cussion of the merits of the case by 
whimpering from time to time, ** Well, 
I guess they ast me to come,” or 
‘Piggy said it wouldn’t hurt, ‘cause ’t 
in dog days,” or “I wasn’t in where it 
was deep. I was only a-wadin’.”” The 
new boy, who was seated upon a log 
near by witha stone in his hand, which 
he had picked up fearing the elder 
Jones would join in the fray, sniffed 
audibly. He called to the other boys 
derisively, ‘‘Say, any of you boys got 
the baby’s blocks?” It did not lift 
the mantle of humiliation that covered 
Mealy to hear his father reply to the 
new boy, ‘‘ That will do for you, sir.” 
While Mealy wept he wiped away his 
tears first with one hand and then with 
the other, employing the free hand in 
fastening his clothes together. He did 
not fear the punishment that might be 
in store for him. He was thinking of 
the agony of his next meeting with 
Piggy Pennington. Mealy fancied that 
Abe Carpenter, who was a_ quiet, 
philosophical boy, would not tease 
him, but horror seized him when he 
thought of Piggy. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF “MEALY” JONES 


As Mealy fastened his last button, he 
felt his father’s finger under his collar, 
and his own feet shambling blindly 


** He felt hiv father’s finger under his collar, aud 
hix own feet shambling.” 


over the pebbles, up the path, into the 
bushes; he heard the boys in the water 
laugh with the new boy, and then— 
stories differ. The boys say that he 
howled lustily, ‘‘ Oh, pa, I won’t do it 
any more,” over and over again. Mealy 
Jones says that it didn’t hurt a bit. 

This much is certain; that Master 
Harold Jones walked through the town 
that day a few feet ahead of his father, 
who tapped the boy’s legs with a hooked 
cane whenever his steps lagged. At 
the door of the Jones home Mrs. Jones 
stood to welcome the martial proces- 
sion, which she saw, and then heard 
approaching some time before it arrived. 
To his wife, whose face pictured anxiqus 
grief, Mr. Jones said, as he turned the 
captive over to her:—‘“I found this 
young gentleman in swimming—swim- 
ming and fighting. I have attended to 
his immediate wants, I believe. I leave 
him to you.” : 

Harold Jones was but a lad—a good 
lad whose knowledge of the golden text 
was his Sunday-school teacher's pride. 


> 
J 


Yet he had collected other scraps of 
useful information as he journeyed 
through hfe. One of these was a per- 
fectly practical familiarity with the 
official road map to his mother’s heart. 
Therefore, when he crossed the thresh- 
old of the Jones home Harold began 
at once to weep dolefully. 

“Harold Jones, what do you mean 
by such conduct ?”’ asked his mother. 

The boy stood by the window long 
enough to see that his father had turned 
the corner toward the town. Then he 
fell on the floor, and began to bewail 
his lot, refusing to answer the first 
question his mother asked, but telling 
instead how “all the other boys in this 
town can go swimmin’ when they want 
to,” hinting that he wouldn’t care, if 
papa had, only just come and brought 
him home, but that papa—and this was 
followed by a vocal cataract of woe 
that made the dishpans ring. 

He noted that his mother bent over 
him and said, ‘My poor boy;” at 
which sign little Harold punctured the 
levees of his grief again, and said he 
‘never was goin’ to face any of the boys 
in this town again ’—he “just couldn’t 
bear it.” Mrs. Jones paused in_ her 
work at this, put down a potato she 
was peeling, and stood up stiffly, saying 
ina freezing tone, ‘‘ Harold Jones, you 
don’t mean to tell me that your father 
punished you in front of those other 
little boys ?”’ 

Her son only sobbed and nodded an 
affirmative, and gave lusty voice to the 
tearful wish that he was dead. Mrs. 
Jones stooped to the floor and took her 
child by an arm, lifting him to his feet. 
She smoothed his hair and took him 
with her to the big chair in the dining- 
room, where she raised his_ seventy, 
pounds to her lap, saying as she did so, © 
‘* Mama’s boy will soon be too big to 
hold.” At that the spoiled child only 
renewed his weeping and clutched her 
tightly. There, little by little, he forgot 
the mishaps of the day There the 
anguish lifted from his heart, and when 
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“ Mrs. Jones stooped to the floor and took 
her child by an arm.” 


his mother asked, “Harold, why did 
you go into the water when we told you 
not to?” the child only shook his head, 
and, after repeated questioning, his 
answer came,— 
“Well, they asked me, mom.” 
‘“Who asked you?" persisted Mrs. 
Jones. 
‘‘ Piggy Pennington 
Sears,” returned the lad. 
To the query, ‘‘ Well, do you have to 
do everything they ask you to, Harold?” 
the lad’s answer was a renewal of the 
heart-breaking sobs. These softened 
the mother’s heart,as many and many 
a woman’s heart has been melted 
through all the ages. She soothed the 
truant child and petted him, until the 
ramping in his throat relaxed suff- 
ciently to admit of the passage of an 
astonishingly large slice of bread and 
butter and sugar. After it was disposed 
of, Harold busied himself by assorting 
his old iron scraps on the back porch, 
and his mother smiled as she fancied 


and Jimmy 


she heard the boy trying to whistle a 
tune. 

Harold had left the porch before 
his father came home’ with the 
beefsteak for supper, and Mrs. Jones 
met her husband with: ‘“ Pa Jones, 
what could you be thinking of—punish- 
ing that boy before the other children ? 
Do you want to break what little spirit 
he has? Why that child was nearly in 
hysterics for an hour after you left!” 

Mr. Jones hung up his crooked cane, 
put a stick of wood in the stove, scraped 
his pipe with his knife, and blew through 
the stem. 

‘““T guess he wasn’t hurt much,” 
replied the father. Then he added, as 
he put a live coal in the pipe: “‘ Is’pose 
you went an’ babied him an’ spoiled it 
all.” There was a puffing pause, after 
which Mr. Jones added, “If you'd let 
him go more, an’ didn’t worry your 
head off when he was out of sight, he’d 
amount to more.” 

Mrs. Jones always gave her husband 
three moves before she spoke. ‘“ Yes! 
yes! you’d make that boy a regular 
little rowdy, if you had your way, 
William Jones.” 

In the meantime Harold Jones had 
heard a long, shrill whistle in the alley. 
and, answering it, he ran as-rapidly as 
his spindling legs would carry him. 
He knew it was the boys. They were 
grinning broadly when he came to 
them. It was Piggy Pennington who 
first spoke, ‘‘ Oh, pa, I won’t do it any 
more,” repeating the phrase several 
times in a suppressed voice, and leering 
impishly at Mealy. 

‘Aw, you’re makin’ that up.” 
answered Mealy in embarrassment. 
But Piggy continued his teasing until 
Abe Carpenter said: ‘* Say, Mealy, we 
want you to go with us to the cave to- 
morrow ; can you?” 

The “can you” was an imputation 
on his personal liberty that Mealy 
resented. He replied ‘‘ Uh-huh! you 
just bet your bottom dollar I can.” 
Pigey began teasing again, but Abe 
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silenced him, and the boys sat in the 
dirt behind the barn, chattering about 
the new boy, whose name, according to 
the others, was ‘“ Bud” Perkins. 
Mealy entered the conversation with 
much masculine pomp—too much, in 
fact; for when he became particularly 
vain-glorious some one in the group 
was certain to glance at his shoes—and 
shoes in June in Boyville are insignia 
of the weaker sex, the badges of 
shame. 

But Mealy did not feel his disgrace. 
He walked up the ash path to the 
kitchen with an excellent imitation of 
manly pride in his gait. 

As Mrs. Jones heard the boy’s step 
on the porch, she said to his father, 
“* Now, pa, that boy has been punished 
enough to-day. Don’t you say a word 
to him.” Harold walked by his father 
with averted face. At supper the boy 
did not look at his father, and when 
the dishes were put away, Mr. Jones, 
who sat inthe kitchen smoking, heard 
his wife and the child in a front room, 


chatting cheerily. The lonesome father 
smoked his pipe and recalled his youth. 
The boy’s voice brought back his own 
shrill treble, and he coughed nervously. 
After Mrs. Jones had put the lad to 
bed, and was in the pantry arranging 
for breakfast, the father knocked the 
ashes from his briar into the stove, and, 
humming an old tune, went to the boy’s 
bedroom door. He paused awkwardly 
on the threshold. The boy turned his 
face toward the wall. The action cut 
the father to the quick. He walked to 
the bed and bent over the child, 
touching a father’s rough-bearded face 
to the soft cheek. He found the soft 
hand—with a father’s large hand-- 
under the sheet, and he held the little 
hand tightly as he said: 

‘“Well, Harold’’—there he paused 
for a second. But he continued, ‘“ Do 
you think you'd a-licked that boy—if— 
if—I hadn't a-come ?”’ 

Then the two laughed, and a little 
throb ot joyous pain tingled in their 
throats—such as only boys may feel. 


LIMITATIONS 


By EpITH WyaTT 


VERY limited young man, Mr. 
A Peetie Geiger, once worked in 

the office of the V. R. and N. 
Railroad. 

He was a short; stccky fellow, with 
bright, blue eyes, thick hands, and a 
brisk manner. * He always wore very 
light suits, pink shirts, and his hat 
either over one eye, or far on the back 
of his head. 

He worked like a nailer, and sup- 
ported a mother and two sisters, just 
as ably as though he had been quite 
unlimited. 

They respected his ability, loved his 
good-nature, and madly doted on a 
peculiar, subtle quality they called his 
“* cuteness.” 


This he showed by his manner of 
wearing his hat over one eye, by signing 
his name “ P. T. Geiger, Alias P. D. Q.” 
and by dancing a double shuffle as 
soon as he came home every 
evening. 

When he sat at the head of their 
table, and said to his sister, ‘‘ Hat, 
what’s the matter of another potato 
down this side-track?” and made, at 
other moments, remarks equally natural 
and unpretending, the sisters and the 


‘mother would be apparently overcome 


by his charm; and they were always 
quoting his opinions, and deferring to 
his wishes. 

In the same office there worked .a 
very limited young girl named Daisy 
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Andersen. She was small, with a neat 
figure, and short, curly black hair, a 
good type-writer, and deeply admired 
at the working-girl’s club, where she 
lived. She always wore clothes of the 
latest fashion, and undertook the most 
progressive enterprises. She had taken 
a course in banking and in_ book- 
keeping, and had been sent abroad 
by a popular magazine for collecting 
a thousand subscriptions. 

When she came tripping through 
the office, in a very fashionable plaid 
blouse, carrying a page of copy, Peetie 
Geiger was entranced. Indeed the 
first time he saw her whisking through 
the hall, he had, after her passage, 
gasped to the office-boy, ‘‘ Catch me!”’ 
and facetiously swooned. 

Daisy Andersen, on first seeing 
Peetie Geiger, had really felt just as his 
sisters and his mother felt, but the 
fetters of her sex restrained her from 
any such display as his. 

Afterwards, when Peetie observed 
that Daisy was not working, he would 
in rare moments of leisure go into the 
room where she was, and sit with one 
leg thrown over the office table to 
show off for her benefit and to admire 
her. 

He soon fell into the way of taking 
her to -concerts, to walk on Sun- 
day afternoons, and sometimes to the 
theatre. In this course of amusements 
he admired her daily more and more. 
Everything she said and did, her way of 
turning her handkerchief, of pushing in 
side-combs, and even her custom of 
powdering outrageously seemed tohim 
wonderfully elegant and correct. 


Daisy Andersen, on her side, besides. 


being charmed by the ‘‘cuteness’”’ of 
her friend, was honestly thrilled by his 
goodness. 

She had, in her own family, two 
worthless brothers, and she knew how 
to appreciate, in Peetie Geiger, certain 
staunch and splendid qualities. 

‘She loved him; and when he asked 
her to marry him, she promised. But 


as she herself was a good girl, she began 
at once to have scruples about Peetie’s 
dependent family. His marriage would 
be impossible till they were provided 
for; and she thought it better their 
engagement should be kept a secret. 

Peetie Geiger thought that if one of 
the girls married or went to work he 
could make both ends meet. Hat did 
go to work: but it was of no use; she 
was not very competent, nor, perhaps, 
very eager, and she always lost her job. 
When the betrothal had lasted six 
years, Babe, the younger sister, was 
married, but that, too, was of no use; 
her husband drank, and she returned to 
her brother within two months. There 
was nothing to do but to keep on 
waiting. 

Peetie Geiger did the same double 
shuffle, and led the same facetious life ; 
and Daisy Andersen was just as enter- 
prising, and as neat and fashionable as 
ever. 

After Babe’s marriage, they had told 
of their engagement in the rash cer- 
tainty of their hope; and Daisy some- 
times visited over Sunday at the 
Geigers, where she was rather con- 
temptuously treated by the motherand 
Hat, and especially by Babe after her 
return. But she cared very little for 
that. Peetie never observed it; and 
she could see that it pleased him to 
have her sitting with his family, as 
though she were one of them; and 
when he kissed her good-night in his 
parlor, she was entirely happy. 

After they had been engaged for ten 
years, Peetie Geiger was taken ill with 
typhoid fever and died. Daisy Ander- 
sen was with him, and he held her 
hand, and told her ‘‘ He’d be all right,” 
and ‘‘ She was a Laisy anyhow.” This 
had been a ten years old jest between 
them. 

Perhaps she was. At least she 
took care of the mother and sisters 
afterwards, and just as ably, and as 
quietly, as though she had been quite 
unlimited. 
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A PRISONER AMONG FILIPINOS—AN 
OF THE SPANISH-AMERICAN 


INCIDENT 
WAR 


By LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER JAMES C. GILLMORE, OF THE UNITED 
STATES NAVY 


Wrrn_ ILtustrations sy W. R. LeicH, FROM SKETCHES AND PLANS BY THE AUTHOR, AND 
DRAWN UNDER HIS PERSONAL SUPERVISION. 


OR more than eight months a 
} little band of fifty Spanish 
officers and men had held out 
against five hundred Filipinos. The 
Spaniards were in a church at Baler, a 
straggling town on the east coast of 
Luzon. They had barricaded doors 
arfd windows, and transformed the 
shambling old church into a _ rude 
fortress, stocked with provisions and 
ammunition. Night and day, by un- 
ceasing vigilance, they had fought off 
the persistent besiegers. Admiration 
for human bravery is as wide as the 
world, and stops at no frontiers of race 
or nation. The American naval and 
military commanders at Manila, though 
not without troubles of their own, felt 
deep sympathy for the handful of 
Spaniards engaged in that long, despe- 
rate struggle against heavy odds. At 
length a rescuing expedition was de- 
cided on, and the ‘‘ Yorktown”’ was 
assigned the difficult task of relieving 
the besieged men. I had just arrived 
in the Philippines, and right glad was 
I when ordered aboard the ‘“ York- 
town” as navigating officer. The 
adventure was quite to my liking. We 
steamed from Manila_ round the 
southern coast of Luzon to Baler Bay. 
A wooded shore spread out before 
us. We could smell the fragrance of 
the forest. At the southern side of the 
bay was a small cove, where luxuriant 
plants and underbrush ran almost to 
the water’s edge, and the shadows of 
the forest fell invitingly upon sandy 


beach and rippling shoals. Just north 
of this was the mouth of the Baler 
River, and along the shore upon the 
far side we could see a number of 
sentry boxes, and Filipino soldiers 
running about among them, apparently 
in a state of great excitement. The 
town of Baler was not to be seen, even 
from the masthead of the “ Yorktown,” 
for it lay two miles up the river, and 
was screened by the tropical forest 
which grew all round it. Before plans 
could be laid for the relief of the gar- 
rison it was necessary to locate the 
church and the enemv’s defences, if 
any existed. Accordingly Ensign 
Standley was sent ashore under a flag 
of truce. His instructions were to 
communicate with the Spaniards, if 
the insurgents would permit him to do 
so, and if he thought it prudent to 
make the effort. To his surprise the 
native officers promptly agreed to 
permit him to visit the church, accom- 
panied by an interpreter and two of his 
men. There was something suspicious 
about the alacrity with which the 
natives assented to this proposal. Fili- 
pino treachery was not by any means 
an unknown thing, and Ensign Stand- 
ley decided not to place himself within 
the power of the uncertain foe. He 
returned to the ship and offered to lead 
a scouting party ashore. 

The commanding officer of the 
‘“Yorktown”’ at once sent for me. He 
had a little job for me to do, one which 
would probably keep me away from the 
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ship for an hour or two. I was to take 
a boat and crew next morning, and 
under cover of darkness land Ensign 
Standley and Quartermaster Lysac, 
who were to make a_ reconnaissance. 
I was not to go ashore myself, but 
having landed the two men was to 
sound at the river’s mouth and survey 
the coast. If necessary I was to make 
a demonstration, 
which might serve 
to divert attention 
from the two 
scouts. 

THE LANDING 

It was still dark 
when we !eft the 
ship in the second 
cutter a little after 
four o'clock in the 
morning. There 
were seventeen of 
us in the boat, all 
told—Standley 
and Lysac, the 
scouts ; myself and 
boat crew. With 
muffled oars, and 
every man forbid- 
den to speak above 
a whisper, we 
pulled for the cove. 
In the thickest of 
the shore-line 
shadows we landed 
the two scouts, 
who quickly dis- 


appeared in the 
woods. Not a 
sound had we 


made, and we were 

Hattering ourselves that the stupid Fili- 
pinos had been completely outwitted ; 
but at the critical moment, as we were 
pulling out of the cove, the day came 
down upon us. Like a flash the 
tropical dawn spread over sea and 
coast, first lifting the ‘* Yorktown ” out 
of darkness, then dissolving the shadows 
round about our boat, and finally blot- 
ting out the blackness of the wooded 


LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER J. C. @ILLMORE, U.S.N. 
Drawn from life, June, 1900. 


shore-line, and streaking and dotting it 
with expanding lights. The men rowed 
silently and swiftly toward the ‘ship, 
while I swept the shore with my glass. 
I saw a patrol pacing to and fro upon 
the beach. He walked sleepily. His 
gun was held at a lazy angle over his 
shoulder. Suddenly he paused. The 
butt of his rifle was plumped down 
into the sand. 

His right hand 
came up to shield 
his eyes from the 
fast-rising eastern 
light. Then he 
started running 
and waving his 
arms, and out over 
the waters I could 
hear the echoes of 
his shouts of 
alarm. 

Nothing would 
have been easier 
for us than to 
finish rowing our 
way back to the 
‘“Yorktown.” But 
the two shipmates 
hiding over there 
in the woods were 
first to be thought 
of. Fearing the 
sentry might sus- 
pect we had landed 
men in the cove, 
and wishing to do 
all I could to 
deceive him and 
thus avert pursuit 
of our scouts, I 
had the boat pulled round to the mouth 
of the river, as if we had been seeking 
the river all the time, but had gone 
into the cove by mistake. To promote 
the deception, I stopped at the bar to 
make soundings and to sketch the 
coast, as ostentatiously as I could, as if 
that were the only errand which had 
called us forth so early in the morning. 
Then we continued up the river for 
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about a thousand yards, sounding and 
sketching as we went along. I knew 
that we should have to sustain the fire 
of the enemy as we came out of the 
river, but we were not afraid of that. 


were well filled. To tell the truth, we 
were more than willing to have a little 
brush with the foe, especially if that 
would help to avert suspicion and 
danger from brave Standley and Lysac, 


Drawn py W. R. LEIGH Aarrer SKETCHES BY THE AUTHOR. 


** The natives lined us up in a row on the sand-bar. 


Filipino marksmanship is never good ; 
besides, we had a Colt gun in the bow 
of our boat, and most of our crew were 
armed with Lee rifles, which they knew 
how to use, and their ammunition belts 


they were going to shoot us.”’ 


who had a few moments before jumped 
into the enemy’s country with their 
guns and their lives in their hands. 
Our ruse worked successfully so far as 
the scouts were concerned, for they got 
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back to the ship that afternoon. We 
were not so lucky. 

When we had pulled up the river as 
far as I thought it prudent’ to go, we 
found the right bank high, steep, and 
thickly wooded. We had no reason to 
fear attack from that quarter, but 
cautiously kept well over to the other 
side of the channel. There the shore 
was low and marshy, deep with mud, 
covered with high swamp grass; clearly 
the enemy could not get at us from 
this bank. 


THE AMBUSH 

I had just given the order to return, 
and the men were in the act of swinging 
the cutter round, when before our 
astonished eyes the low mud shore lifted 
into a bit of high, wooded ground. It 
was not more than fifty or sixty yards 
from us. There stood a sentry, and he 
saw us the very moment we saw him. 
He fired his rifle as a signal, and dis- 
appeared in the woods. Still, we did 
not fully realize our danger. We 
thought we should be attacked, but we 
could reply. If the range was short 
for the foe, it was no longer for us. If 
worst came to worst, we could pull 
farther off; and then there was the 
rapid-firing Colt. Tiouble was coming 
—that seemed clear enough—but on 
the whole we were rather glad, and we 
had not the slightest doubt the other 
fellows were going to get at least their 
fair share of It. 

Trouble came more quickly than we 
had bargained for. Within a minute 
after the disappearance of the sentry a 
volley burst out of the thick brush 
which covered the bit of high ground. 
Bullets hissed all round us. Some of 
them took effect. One man _ was 
shot through the head and instantly 
killed. His brains flew over the boat 
and the crew. He fell heavily, like a 
tree struck by lightning, and carried 
another man down with him. A ball 
caught another in the eye, and he never 
knew what had hit him. He, too, 


toppled over and plowed down through 
the sailors sitting, oars in hand, upon 
the thwarts, knocking one or two of 
them into the bottom of the boat. The 
starboard stroke oarsman, felt some- 
thing go wrong with his left hand. A 
chance shot, running along the oar and 
taking advantage of the tense muscles 
and taut joints, had cut off all the 
fingers as a surgeon’s knife might have 
done it. The man held the bleeding 
stumps up for me to see. 

‘You are fearfully wounded,” said I: 
‘* you may drop your oars.” 

‘Oh, no, it is not much,” he replied: 
‘‘I am used to this sort of thing. I 
used to be in the Dutch navv.” 

That he had once served in the Java 
fleet was one of this man’s little hobbies, 
and as he returned to his work I had 
just time to think something about the 
ruling passion. Then I looked at the 
other men. They, too, were calm. 
They did not speak to one another or 
cry out. They were trying their best 
to obey my order to back oars so as to 
work the boat farther out. Some of the 
landsmen were firing their Lees. Two 
were in the bow, trying to get the Colt 
into action again. They had fired a 
few rounds from it, but it had been 
disabled by the enemy’s second volley. 
the ammunition box being shattered and 
the loading tape cut. Both men were 
cool and deliberate, but they were not 
able to repair the gun. 


THE BOAT-BATTLE 


More volleys came cracking and 
hissing at us from out of the brush. | 
was standing in the stern of the boat. 
At this moment it seemed to me my 
boat-crew had almost disappeared. As 
a matter of fact. two men were lying in 
the bottom of the boat, dead. Two 
were mortally wounded—one of whom 
was just then dying. Two more were 
seriously wounded, and two or three. 
who had been toppled over by the fall 
of their comrades, were struggling out 
from under the mass of bleeding flesh. 
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The wounded were begging us to shoot 
them, that they might not fall into the 
hands of the savages. Their cries were 
heart -rendering. There was_ blood 
everywhere—on men, oars, thwarts, 
guns. Still, those of us who survived— 
and who were able to handle a rifle— 
managed to return the enemy’s fire. 
The worst was, we could not see any- 
one to shoot at. We could not even 
see the smoke from the insurgents’ 
rifles, so warily did they cling to their 
ambush in the thick undergrowth. I 
remember most vividly the fierce desire 
I had at that moment to get back at 
the foe—to see some of them fall and 
bite the dust and writhe in pain as our 
men were doing. For a short time the 
fighting instinct crowded out of: my 
mind pity and fear. 

Having no other weapon than a 
revolver, useless at that range, I reached 
for the rifle dropped by one of the dead. 
It had been hit in the lock, and the clip 
was jammed in. 

Venville, one of our apprentice boys, 
attempted to fix it. <A bullet went 
through the flesh of his neck. 

‘*Mr.. Gillmore, I’m hit,” he said. 
I3ut he continued working at the rifle. 

A second shot plowed through the 
boy’s breast and came out in his arm- 

it. 
cee I‘m hit again Mr. Gillmore! ” 

He was still trying to pull out the 
jammed clip when a ball cut a furrow 
in the left side of his head. 

“Mr. Gillmore, they've hit 
again !"’ 

THE BRAVERY OF A BOY 

He wiped the blood from his brow 
and eyes with his coat-sleeve, and then 
returned to his task as calmly as if it 
were only a mosquito that had stung 
him. It was not three minutes till a 
ball crashed into his ankle, inflicting a 
paintul hurt. There was just a slight 
quiver in the lad’s voice as he looked 
up to me and said: 

“Mr. Gillmore, I’m hit once more. 
But I’ve fixed the gun, sir!” 


me 


1 


This beardless boy of seventeen had 
never been under fire before. 

I heard bullets singing past me. 
One cut the loose folds of my blouse. 
Others passed so near to my face that 
I could feel little whirrs of air brushing 
cool against the skin. Obviously the 
insurgents were concentrating their fire 
upon me. I fired at the brush again 
and again, but it was maddening to 
hear the incessant whistle of bullets 
and see one’s men dropping round him 
and not be able to draw sight upon a 
single one of the foe. I had _ been 
under fire before, but never like this. 
Here I felt that I was the target, the 
hunted man, and this made it all the 
more bitter to be.compelled to endure 
a galling fire which could not be 
effectively returned. Would the enemy 
never show themselves ? 

Now the boat was drifting with the 
strong tide nearer and nearer the shore. 
The men at the oars worked nobly—and 
it required nerve to sit there and keep 
stroke with one’s back turned to a rain 
of lead—but no headway was made. 
Several of the starboard oars had been 
shattered by the heavy *45 Remington 
balls, and that side of the cutter was 
pierced’ with many bullet-holes. The 
coxswain, who also occupied an exposed 
position, flinched nct a hair's breadth 
under the hot fire, but coolly directed 
and encouraged his men. Seeing that 
it was useless to struggle further with 
the oars, three of my men jumped 
overboard on the port side and tried to 
swim the boat out. Despite their 
efforts, we drifted slowly toward a bank 
of sand. Soon we struck. More bullets 
whistling round our heads, and still not 
an enemy to be seen! Do the wretches 
never intend to show themselves in the 
open ? 


THE CAPTURE 


Here they come, after all—a motley 
crew, like savages, half-nude, some in 
shirts, some with only trousers, a few 
with nothing more than breech-clouts, 
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armed with bolos, spears, and a rifle here 
and there, all mad with Joy, yelling and 
brandishing their weapons — running 
down the spit of sand from the right 
bank of the river. They were Tagals, 
Principes, and other tribesmen. By 
my order the white flag was hoisted at 
this moment. The man who held it 
aloft received a ball in the wrist, and 
the banner came fluttering down to the 
bottom of the boat. If the tide would 
not let us get away, if the foe would 
not permit us to make surrender, there 
was one thing we could do with what 
strength we had left, and that was to 
go on fighting. We resumed our fire. 

From the left bank we had heard 
nothing up to this time but the crack 
of unseen rifles. Nowa voice rang out 
from the thicket. It announced to us 
in Spanish that unless we ceased firing 
and surrendered we should all be 
murdered in our tracks. The tones 
were those of an officer—a voice ac- 
customed to command—and realizing 
that the threat might quickly be made 
good, I threw up my arms in token of 
submission. There was no more shots. 

In an instant the savage band were 
upon us. They were wild with excite- 
ment. They jabbered incessantly, and 
threatened us with their bolos and 
spears. But they did us no harm. 
Offe by one, those of us who were 
living they took out of the boat. They 
were not rough or cruel. They treated 
the wounded carefully. More than our 
lives they appeared to covet our per- 
sonal beloneinee In a twinkling we 
were stripped of our coats, hats, shoes. 
They rifled our pockets for money, 
watches. They even pulled the rings 
from our fingers. 


THE INTERRUPTED CEREMONY 


Then the natives lined us up in a 
row on the sand-bar. They tied our 
hands behind our backs with bamboo 
thongs. We thought they were merely 
making ready to carry us away as 
prisoners. But scon we perceived it 


‘the boat, and make them 


was worse than that—they were going 
to shoot us. By signs I objected to 
having my arms bound. I tried to 
show that it was my right as an officer 
to die with my hands free. This 
brought on a difference of opinion, a 
noisy discussion, among our captors, 
who, though soldiers in the Filipino 
army, appeared to be without officers 
and without discipline. The delay 
thus secured, short as it was, served a 
good purpose. The natives who carried 
guns stepped out in front of us. They 
lowered their rifles and cocked them. 
They were taking aim. I was just 
thinking, “ Well, it will all be over ina 
few seconds—why did I not take out 
more life insurance before I left 
home?” when we heard a shout from 
the right bank. We all looked that 
way, Tagals and Americans. A native 
officer came running toward us along 
the sand-pit. He was shouting and 
brandishing a sword. We did _ not 
understand him, but the Filipinos did. 
They dropped their rifles and crowded 
about us. We were not to be shot, so 
it didn’t make any difference about 
that life insurance, after all. | 

This Tagal officer sent us aboard our 
boat, and ordered us to row over to the 
left bank of the river. We-started to 
obey, but had to stop and bale out the 
cutter,and plug up the bullet holes in its 
side. When we reached the opposite 
bank, an officer and forty men were 
drawn up to receive us. The officer was 
a Spaniard. We were allowed to take 
the two mortally wounded men out of 
as com- 
fortable as we could in the shade of 
trees. All we could do was to place 
tourniquets on their wounds and leave 
water beside them. The natives would 
not permit us to bury our dead com- 
rades, and their bodies were left lying 
in the boat. I asked the officer to 
have a surgeon sent down to look after 
the wounded, but I could never ascertain 
whether this was done or not. 

Leaving our dead and dying behind 
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and carrying our wounded with us, we 
were marched under guard to the com- 
mandante’s office, a mile or so away. 
We passed within sight of the church 
where the Spanish garrison were still 
besieged. The outer walls had been 
battered down, but the natives were 
careful not to go within gunshot, and 
by this we knew the Spaniards were 
still on guard within. Besides, a 
Spanish ensign was flying from the top 
of the fortress, and I confess it did me 
good to see it there. 

The commandante asked us many 
questions. He was particularly eager 
to learn what we had been doing in 
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the river. He evidently suspected we 
had landed scouts, but I told him I 
had been making a survey. He per- 
mitted me to write a letter to the com- 
mander of the ‘‘ Yorktown,” and he 
promised to have it delivered under a 
flag of truce. He never did so. 
THE GOOD SAMARITAN 
Next we were marched a mile and 
a half to a bamboo church in the out- 
skirts of Baler. We saw the town as 
we passed—a mere huddle of native 
huts; the women and children, most 
of them half nude, ran excitedly after 
us. On the way our wounded suf- 
fered severely. It was only with great 
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** At the church a good Samaritan came to their assistance.” 
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difficulty some of them could drag 
themselves along. Others we had to 
carry. Atthechurch a good Samaritan 
came to their assistance. He was an 
old man, poorly attired, but he had 
fine eyes and a kindly, almost fatherly, 
manner. He ran out into the woods 
and hastily gathered some large leaves. 
From these he squeezed a white liquid 
and let it run in the wounds. For a 
few moments the agony was so great 
the sufferers thought they could not 
endure it. They cried out that they 
were being burned to death, that the 
old man had poisoned them. Pers- 
piration poured from their bodies. 
The old man smiled and_ tenderly 
stroked the head of the boy Venville, 
and muttered in Spanish that they 
would all feel better by and by. He 
was right. In ten or twelve minutes 
the men were free from pain. 
inflammation was gone and their fever 
had subsided. Venville’s foot, which 
had been frightfully swollen, resumed 
nearly its natural size. The succoured 
men seized the old man’s hand and 
shook it in gratitude. If we had had 
anything left we should have made him 
presents. We all felt better for this 
one touch of nature there in the jungle. 
I could never learn anything more 
about the old man or his healing herb, 
though I made many inquiries then 
and afterward. Some dav, perhaps, 
the world may get a new balm out of 
Luzon. 

That day and night we passed in 
this rude-church, a mere shed of 
bamboo in the midst of the forest. 
The unwounded men and myself lay 
on one side, the wounded on the other. 
The guards were kind enough, but 


very careful that we should have no-- 


opportunity to escape. All through 
the night they kept. a bright fire just 
without the door. The unwounded 
men were bound together by a long 
rope. For some reason I was not 
bound. The Filipinos are great 
respecters of military rank, and perhaps 


The’ 


my protest against the bamboo thongs 
down on the sand-bar had produced 
some effect upon them. So greatly 
were we fatigued that we all slept well. 
Now and then in the night a wounded 
man cried out for water, and a guard 
carried him drink. 


ON THE MARCH 


Next day a runner brought orders 
from Aguinaldo to march us to St. 
Isidro, the insurgent capital. In the 
afternoon eight of us, all who were 
able to travel, set out upon a journey 
through the interior of the enemy’s 
country—a journey so long and at 
times so hopeless that we _ often 
despaired of ever reaching the end of 
it. A sorry-looking lot we were. All 
of us were bareheaded and _ barefooted, 
save that I had managed to secure the 
return of my coat and shoes, the latter 
mere slippers which I had worn from 
the ship because it would be easy to 
kick them off in case I were forced to 
take to the water. Our clothing was 
so scanty that it barely sufficed to cover 
our nakedness. For two days the 
route led us through tortuous river- 
beds. We had to wade the swift 
streams, in. water from our knees to 
our necks, twenty, thirty times in a 
dav. Our feet were cut by the sharp 
stones of the path. Our hands and 
shins were bruised clambering over 
great boulders and up and down steep, 
stony banks. The heat was oppressive, 
and the fierce rays of the sun blistered 
our unprotected faces and gave us 
frightful pains in the head. Our 
guard, a straggling band of sem- 
savages, carrying bows and arrows 
and spears and bolos, and commanded 
by a Tagal corporal, urged us unceas- 
ingly-on. 

The first night out we were well up 
in'the mountains. It was cold there. 
To make matters worse, a heavy rain 
came on, and we were without shelter 
save that each man was given two big 
leaves of the bamboo palm. These we 
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arranged over our heads in the vain fact that our guards had no more than 
hope that they might serve to keep off we. ; 
some of the rain. A few of the men We set out early the next [morning 
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‘* A mere path trodden inthe thick undergrowth. . . monkeys jablered angrily and threw nuts and 
twigs at us as we passed,” 


managed to sleep a bit, but my eyes. with only a few mouthfuls of rice for 
did not close the whole night. I sat breakfast, and all chilled and soaked to 
on a boulder in a pool of water till the marrow. Again the intense heat of 
daybreak. We had but little to eat, the sun. Once more the rocky river- 
though there was consolation in the bed with the great boulders to clamber 
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over, the banks to crawl up and down, 
the waters to wade. At this time some 
of the men thought of attempting an 
escape, which could mean only a shot 
in the back and a quick way out of 
their troubles. 

Finally we struck a trail through the 
primeval forest—a mere path trodden 
in the thick undergrowth beneath the 
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branches of mighty trees. So steep 
was the way that our weakened, foot- 
sore men made progress only at the 
cost of constant suffering. There were 
monkeys in the trees, and they jab- 
bered angrily and threw nuts and twigs 
at us as we passed. They afforded us 
some amusement, these monkeys, and 
we were interested in the brilliant 
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Map of the Northern portion of the Island of Luzon, showing the route 
followed by Lieutenant-Commanider Gillmore. 
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plumage of the birds. Under proper 
conditions we should have enjoyed this 
novel journey from two to three thou- 
sand feet up the wild mountain-side. 
Now it was like a long nightmare. 


THE WONDERING NATIVES 


After traveling forty miles or more 
along this winding, painful path we at 
last reached the level table-land and 
the town of Puntabanca. Here, as 
everywhere along our route, the news 
that we were coming had attracted 
crowds of natives from all the surround- 
ing region. It was like a circus. We 
were the show, and the people, burst- 
ing with curiosity, nearly mobbed us as 
we passed along the roads. They were 
not vindictive or rude, except in spots; 
in fact they were, for the most part, 
rather kindly. It was easy to see that 
curiosity was their predominant emo- 
tion. They not only wanted to see us 
but to touch us, to see how strong we 
were, what kind of teeth we had, if we 
were built like other men. We learned 
that strange tales as to our physical 
characteristics had run all through 
these gossiping provinces, and this was 
the first opportunity the natives had 
had to see for themselves what the won- 
derful strangers were like. 

We were well received by the com- 
mandant of Puntabanca. His name 
was Maria, and he had been a captain 
in the Spanish army. But he had 
married Aguinaldo’s niece —a_love- 
match it was, so they told us—and had 
then taken an important command in 
the Filipino ranks. He made the men 
as comfortable as he could in the con- 
vent—at that time almost every church 
or convent in Luzon was a jail, a 
fortress, an arsenal, or a hospital—and 
he took me to his own house and gave 
me agood dinner. He appeared rather 
weary of his native associates, and glad 
of the chance to talk once more to a 
civilized and traveled man. 

This eastern part of Luzon was a 
rather poor sort of country. For miles 
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and miles upon the table-land there 
was no cultivation. The hard, beaten 
road led across a barren waste baked 
in the sun of centuries. In other sec- 
tions there were bamboo huts scattered 
about in the woods, surrounded by 
little patches of tilled ground devoted to 
vegetables and tobacco. There were 
no fences, ‘no marking of the dividing 
line between one plantation and another. 
Off the main road, which had been 
built by the Spanish military officers, 
there were only trails through the 
brush. These farmers had but few 
live-stock; here and there a caraboo 
might be seen dragging a great cart 
staggering along on its clumsy wooden 
wheels, or patiently pulling a primitive 
wooden plow through the black soil. 
Round every farm-house swarmed 
chickens and other fowl. Rice, vege- 
tables, and chickens are almost the 
only articles of food the natives know. 
The people came out of the brush and 
lined the trail to see us pass. They were 
docile enough, almost like children. 
Nearly all of them were wretchedly 
clothed, many beingalmost naked. Yet 
wecould not fairly call them uncivilized 
people—only their civilization, like that 
of all peoples under Spanish rule, was 
a couple of centuries behind the times. 
In every little bamboo hut there was a 
book or too. The people spoke to us 
in Spanish or Tagal. All were eager 
to learn English. One native, wearing 
not much more than a breech-clout and 
a smile of child-like pride, sang out to 
me, ‘“ Hello!’ as I passed him, and 
all his comrades looked up to him 
with increased respect because of his 
mastery of that one English word. 
Now and then we came upon a little 
village—a few score bamboo huts 
clustered about a brick or wooden 
church with its convent annex. The 
priests or friars in charge of these 
buildings received us in a kindly way 
and gave us food. It was easy to see 
they were the civil as well as the 
spiritual leaders, the dominating force 
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of their communities. One good thing 
they did—they kept school in every 
village, and the native children were 
compelled to attend. 

We were nearly as naked as the 
poorest of the natives, though our skin 
had not been hardened through genera- 
tions of exposure to the rays of the 
sun, and we were soon covered with 
blisters. Worse than all, our heads 
and feet were still bare. At Punta- 
banca we were placed in charge of 
Captain Pading y Gill, another former 
Spanish officer who had cast in his lot 
with the Filipinos. This officer, like 
all the Spaniards we met, treated us 
with consideration. He tried to pro- 
cure clothing and shoes for us, but the 
best he could do in this little mountain 
hamlet was to provide us with hats of 
native construction, and second-hand 
at that—enormous contrivances which 
looked like’ inverted wash-basins. 
Wretched as we were, we laughed at 
one another and cracked our jokes as 
we set out upon our journey, so gro- 
tesque was our appearance. The 
captain, taking pity upon our bleeding 
feet, had procured us transportation, 
too. He meant it as a kindness, and 
so we could not well complain, 
but hard as it was to go on 
walking with bruised and 
blistered bare feet, most of us 
preferred it to riding a caraboo. 
These native oxen of the Fili_ 
pinos are not 
easily man- 


aged. They 
are guided 
by a rope 


_. through their 
nostrils — 
three jerks for 
a turn to the 
left, one jerk 
for a turn to 
the right. 
Their sliding, 
reeling gait is something dreadful to the 
man sitting upon their back, and the 
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saddle was never invented that could 
save him from being jolted and pounded 
into perpetual misery. If the caraboo 
is not watered every other hour he goes 
“water mad,” making the lot of his 
rider infinitely worse. 

A wonderful journey we hat one 
night in the soft moonlight—over pre- 


cipitate mountain spurs, down _ into 
gloomy, broken canons, crawling 
around immense boulders, fording 


swift streams, forcing our way through 
dense brushwood. So rough was the 
trail that even the caraboo could not 
keep their feet, and we had many 
tumbles. The scenery was_ most 
beautiful, and if the caraboo had been 
a little surer-footed, if they had not 
jolted us till we were black and blue all 
over our bodies, if the brush had not 
torn our scanty clothing and lacerated 
our poor flesh, we might have enjoyed 
the picturesque surroundings. At 
Bongabong we ran into a dense crowd 
of natives who fought with the guards 
for the privilege of getting close to us. 
Here the Spanish priests had told the 
people we were red Indians, who wore 
feathers in-our hair and scalped our 
victims in war. I think the priests go- 
the notion from some old school- 
books and really believed it 
themselves. One native woman 
followed me _ persistently, and 
finally, after much trouble, suc- 
ceeded in getting close enough 
to pinch my 
arm and toask 
in Spanish 
what I had 
done with my 
feathers. 
This child- 
like curiosity 
followed us 
wherever we 
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days of captivity. When we arrived at 
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Aguinaldo’s capital, St. Isidro, several 
thousand people met us and hooted and 
jeered and called us all manner of vile 
names in Tagal and Spanish. Our 
sailormen, after the manner of their 
kind, hurled back at them as good as 


the natives all along the road, blar- 
neyed prison keepers and = miunor 


officials, and laughed in the faces of 
the Filipino bravos who brandished 
bolos in their faces and threatened to 
them. I 


think this 


disembowel 
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DINNER-TIME IN A FILIPINO HUT 
These native huts, built on piles about three feet from the ground, have for a yer stmply a layer of bamboo 


poles, between which the bones, rice, and other morsels from the family mea 


are dropped to the pigs and 


chickens which swarm beneath. 


they sent, or perhaps I should say 
worse. This was one of the pecu- 
liarities of our little band—they did not 
appear to be afraid of anything in the 
island of Luzon. They ordered the 
guards about like servants, ‘‘ sassed ”’ 


intrepidity of our men earned for us 
the respect of our captors. At any rate, 
we were treated much better than the 
Spanish prisoners who at times formed 
part of our caravan. Nor were any of 
us ever flogged, as many of the Spanish 
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prisoners were. In many ways we 
could see that the’ Filipinos had 
kindlier feelings towards Americans 
than for Spaniards, and they may have 
had a secret fear, too, that im the end 
our people were going to get the upper 
hand of them, and punish them for all 
transgressions of military law. Inthe 
case of the Spaniards, the Tagals were 
merely paying off old scores. 

At St. Isidro the governor asked me 
the same questions which all the petty 
presidentes had asked in the villages 
along our route; ‘‘Where were you 
captured ?”’ ‘‘ What were you doing 
there?”” “Why are the Americans, 
our former friends, now fighting us? ” 
This governor was a man of superior 
education. He had living with him an 
interpreter, David Brown, an English- 
Canadian prisoner, and was himself 
learning English. After cross-question- 
ing me half an hour, and giving mea suit 
of underclothing, he sent me off to jail, 
where my men and many other pri- 
soners were confined. It was a 
crowded, filthy prison—why is it that 
Spanish jails the world over are so 
vile >—and I was confined in a room 
about fifteen by twenty-six feet along 
with a dozen native prisoners. Some 
of them were murderers, others thieves ; 
but they treated me very well, spend- 
ing most of their time gambling. The 
only complaint I had to make of them 
was their curiosity, the national weak- 
ness. Though I tried my best to secure 
a little privacy by rigging up a curtain 
in my corner of the room, my fellow- 
prisoners, male and female, were always 
spying upon me. 

This curiosity was not confined to 
the prisoners. After bathing a few 
days in a trough at the well in the 
prison court-vard, used by men and 
women together, I secured permission 
to go once a day to the river. The 
hour of our bathing was known to the 
townspeople, and it appeared to be 
quite an event in their daily lives, for 


they had a habit of gathering upon the 
river bank, men, women, and children, 
all smoking cigars, patiently waiting 
for a view of my half-stripped men. 

While we were at this jail about fifty 
Negritos were brought in from the 
front. They were all that remained of 
a regiment which had been forced to 
face our American troops, though 
armed only with bows and arrows, 
spears and bolos. It was simple 
murder to send _ these’ unwilling 
wretches to fight against modern 
magazine rifles, and this little band had 
refused to remain longer under fire. 
Then they were arrested and treated as 
common criminals. In prison they 
were miserably fed, and their captors 
often forced them to show their games 
and war dances for our amusement. 

Aguinaldo’s capital was a well-built 
town with regular streets and many 
brick buildings, not unlike a European 
town of 8,000 or 10,000 population. 
The house occupied by the family of 
the insurgent chief was po'nted out to 
us, but we did not see him: and as we 
were locked up all the tine, of course 
we had no opportunity to ascertain 
what sort of a government. organi- 
sation he maintained there. In a few 
days there were rumors of a _ near 
approach of the American troops, and 
great excitement prevailed among the 
people. From our prison we could see 
them running to and fro. The streets 
were filled with caratons, or native 
carts, laden with all manner of house- 
hold effects, and surrounded by panic- 
stricken, jabbering men, women, and 
children, breaking f+ r the mountains. 
Once we thought we could hear the 
distant rumble of our artillery, and then 
it was our turn to become excited. 
Perhaps rescue was at hand. 

But no. Orders soon came to 
march, and in a few hours we were 
again on our weary way over the hills, 
through the mud. across the rivers, 
from jail to jail in Luzon. 


(To be concluded next month ) 
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HE FORTUNE TELLER.—Before © 


the termination of the first act 

the success of this piece was a 
foregone conclusion ; the opening 
chorus with its bevy of pretty girls— 
pupils at a ballet school—was sung 
with that sparkling effervescence so 
characteristic of American perform- 
ances. The costumes in this scene 
were gorgeous, the harmonious blend- 
ing of colors delighted the eye, and made 
a most perfect setting to the central 
figure of Miss Neilsen in her demure 
grey frock, a dainty little créature who 
instantly won a place in the affections 
of her audience, captivating them so 
completely that with each succeeding 
success the enthusiasm grew more 
boundless. This appreciation, too, was 
well merited, for it is a long time since 
we have found on the stage the embodi- 
ment of so much personal charm, grace 
and ability as Miss Neilsen possesses. 
There is rhythm in her every move- 
ment—and she is never still, for she 
knows the value of action, and glides, 
hops, skips, taps her toes unceasingly, 
but whatever she does it is always rightly 
done and you become more and more 
fascinated. 

Miss Neilsen has a, voice of consider- 
able power and rare sweetness, over 
which she has absolute control. If her 
acting captivates, her singing certainly 
bewitches you, and there are some 
splendid songs in The Fortune Teller. 
The gem of the collection is the 
gipsy song; here we approach so 
near to grand opera that the dividing 
line is faint indeed, and foreshadows 
possibilities of greater things to come 
for this consummate young artist. Not- 
withstanding the frequent demands 
made for some of the songs over and 
over again, these were given with such 
grace and lack of apparent effort that 


fatigue would seem to be unknown to 
Miss Neilsen. Her individual success 
was a triumph, and we are sure that one 
visit to the fair Fortune Teller will serve 
as a stimulant to go and to go again. 

It 1s too bad that Mr. Eugene Cowles’ 
opportunities in this opera are not 
better; it is not until the last act, 
where we have the “ Song of the Sword.” 
that he has a chance of showing his 
wonderful voice, and even then we do 
not hear it toadvantage. The “Serenade 
Song ” was particularly ineffective. 

A great deal of praise is due to Mr. 
Josepn Cawthorn for his subdued 

andling of the part of a German 
comedian continually juggling with the 
English language, the kind of character 
without which no American comedy 
seems complete. We have nearly had 
a surfeit of this kind of thing, but Mr. 
Cawthorn’s performance is amusing 
and never obtrusive. 

Mr. Frank Rushworth sings sweetly, 
but that is all. In the Hussar song, 
with chorus, he made a very favourable 
impression, but his playing is vapid, 
and the duet with Miss Viola Gillette, 
‘““Was zat in ze Play,” was the only 
wearying item of an altogether delight- 
ful production. 

Mr. Alexander Clark as ‘‘Fresca,”’ the 
ballet master, and Mr. Joseph Herbert, 
as ‘Count Berezowski,” a Polish pianist 
(who, of course, made himself up to 
look like Paderewski), both contribute 
to the success of the piece. 

Mr. Victor Herbert and Mr. Harry 
B. Smith should be gratified with the 
welcome accorded to their opera, and 
to Miss Neilson and her exceptional 
company we wish a long and continu- 
ous run. 

If you are jaded, depressed, and need 
a tonic; see The Fortune Teller—the 
effect will be magical. 
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IN THE WILDERNESS. — Mr. 
George Alexander is to be congratu- 
lated in having at last secured a play 
that will prove a magnet to draw audi- 
ences to the St. James’ Theatre for 
many months to come. Mr. H. V. 
I’smond has given us an amusing play, 
very bright and very airy; nothing 
problematical and nothing new—it is 
an o!d theme, this story of In_ the 
Wilderness, but told in a refreshing 
manner, and with a lucidity that is 
perfectly charming. When the story 
is completed you feel thoroughly satis- 
fied with yourself, with everybody else, 
and with conditions generally—that is 
if you are a sentimentalist. 

Mueh of the success of the piece is 
due to the acting of Miss Eva Moore, 
who is advancing rapidly in her pro- 
fession, and showing an_ heretofore 
latent talent that comes some what as 
a surprise. In the part of ‘‘ Mabel” 
she has many opportunities, and she 
depicts the varying moods of this young 
woman with the keenest intelligence. 

Miss Moore is always sweet and 
lovable, and we are glad to see her in 
a part for which she is so admirably 
fitted, and which must be a thoroughly 
congenial one to her. 

As Sir Harry Milanor, Mr. Alexander 
Is not seen at his best; the buoyancy 
and activity of the character do not 
suit him. But in the scenes where his 
emotional powers are brought into 
play he carries everything before him, 
and thrills you with the fervour of his 
utterances. Mr. Alexander’s acting in 
the concluding scene is a masterpiece ; 
rarely have we seen such force, and 
the applause which grected his efforts 
was well deserved. 

Mr. H. H. Vincent, in the minor role 
of Uncle to Sir Harry, plays with such 
understanding, that this part, which in 
the hands i some other actor would 
probably pass unnoticed, stands out 
with considerable distinction. 

Mr. C. Aubrey Smith, too, is happily 
cast. As Hugh Graeme he gives us 


one of his inimitable bits of study, and 
we hope that the bill at the St. James 
Theatre will in the future include his 
name more frequently. 

There has been much said of the 
promise of excellent work which Mr. 
W. Graham Browne has given, and no 
doubt his admirers will consider their 
prophecies fulfilled, for his Jack Ken- 
nerley is certainly an improvement 
over previous achievements. 

Mrs. Edward Saker and Mr. Lennox 
Pawle, as a crotchety old woman and 
her son, deserve mention, for they cause 
much merriment. The two characters 
were splendidly drawn. 

Miss Le Thiere, Miss Julie Opp, and 
Miss Dora Barton, did well in the small 
parts assigned to them. 


CORIOLANUS.— When the ovation to 
Sir Henry Irving and Miss_ Ellen 
Terry, which is such a feature of a first 
night at the Lyceum, had abated, we 
settled ourselves comfortably, and with 
anticipated pleasure, for the long- 
promised production of Cortolanus. It 
is impossible to withhold a full meed of 
praise from the courage which has 
animated Sir Henry in his effort to 
arouse interest in a play so barren of 
those emotions which appeal to the 
sympathies and arouse the enthusiasm 
of a modern audience. The Patrician 
sentiments of the victorious General, 
Caius Marcius, which dominate and 
give tone to the whole drama, must 
win for themselves, by the very fineness 
of their temper, respectful attention, 
even in so democratic an age as 
our own; but though we yield them 
our esteem our hearts remain quiescent, 
and our pulses do not thrill responsive 
to the mood of one whose self-love 
precludes his stooping to charm_ by 
gentle courtesy those whose admira- 
tion he has secured by deeds of heroic 
valour. It is this lack. of sympathy 
between the principal character and 
his audience—a lack of sympathy 
that is but a reflex of the antipathy 
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that stood, an insurmountable 
obstacle, between the triumphant 
Coriolanus and the affections of the 
Roman populace—which modified the 
warm outbursts of applause that from 
time to time rang through the theatre 
as some particularly fine passage was 
reached. 

The honours of the evening certainly 
rested with Miss Ellen Terry. The 
scene where as Volumnia she exhorts 
her son to curb his pride and bear 
himself towards the people with 
courteous diplomacy called for all the 
power and maturest judgment of so 
experienced an actress, and here Miss 
Terry carried with her the breathless 
interest of her auditors. Again, as 
leader of the deputation of Roman 
women to plead the cause of their city 
and country against invasion and 
destruction by one of its own sons, 
Miss Terry upheld in the _ highest 
manner her long record of triumphs. 

It was a wise selection to cast Mr. 
J. H. Barnes for Menenius Agrippa— 
we know of no actor who could have 
done greater justice to the part. From 
the moment when he makes his appear- 
ance among the mutinous Roman 
citizens, and recounts for their benefit 
the fable of the revolt of the members 
against the seemingly idle belly, until 
the close of the piece, Mr. Barnes 
bears with him the hearty appreciation 
of his entire audience. 

An excellent foil to his acting is that 
of Mr. James Hearn and Mr. Laurence 
Irving, who so well impersonate the 
scheming, vacillating men_ recently 
raised to place and power in the State 
as tribunes of the people. 

Sir Henry Irving has spared no 
expense or pains upon the exquisite 
setting of his play. The great beauty 
and dignity of each succeeding scene 


enthral the imagination and_ leave 
little room for comparison, though 
perhaps the scene which will win most 
notice and distinction is that of 
Coriolanus’ introduction to the Roman 
Senate, where the members, in their 
flowing white and crimson robes, are 
ranged in semi-circular seats, tier above 
tier, facing the audience and filling up 
the entire stage. The effect produced is 
wonderfully impressive and will remain 
a beautiful picture in the memory. 
Cortolanus is a spectacle that no one 
should miss, and a very deep debt of 
gratitude is due to Sir Henry Irving 
and all his associates for the careful 
and elaborate manner in which the 
play is presented. 


TWELFTH NIGHT.—A second visit 
to Her Majesty’s Theatre serves only 
to increase the admiration one feels for 
Mr. Tree’s magnificent production. As 
Malvolio, Mr. Tree proves himself to 
be a comedian of very great ability. 
He misses no point, and every turn of 
facial expression is contagious. He 
carries his audience with him through- 
out, and one regretfully turns home- 
wards, wishing that such enjoyable 
merrymaking could continue. 

Miss Lily Brayton’s Viola has lost 
none of its daintiness and freshness, 
while the Olivia of Miss Maud Jeffries 
has improved immeasurably. We 
cannot imagine a better Sir Toby 
Belch than that of Mr. Lionel Brough, 
and Mr. Norman Forbes as the insipid 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek, plays as only 
Mr. Forbes knows how in such a part. 

It is an excellent company; the 
comedy is excellently played, the scenery 
is matchless, and no one should miss 
the opportunity of seeing so much 


splendour. 
C. A.M. 
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The motto is :—‘ Be aisy, now,”’ 
"Tis good for anny man, 

‘“ An’ if ye can’t be aisy; be 

As aisy as ye can.”’ 
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The hardest work a man ever does is his playing, and it is 
well-known to ‘the faculty” that one of the greatest needs in 
modern life is a law enforcing a period of rest after every holiday. 
This is not as it should be, and most of the discomforts of holiday-making arise 
from ignorance, hence it is the duty of this philosopher to devote his space, from 
time to time, to enlightening that ignorance. 


Picnics and 
Camping Cut. 


Sleeping on a plank floor, or even on a bed of earth, is not easy 
without the ‘“ know how,” even though you may, as the sailor 1s 
said to do, choose the softest plank by prodding them all with a fork. 
To sleep on a board floor one must 
accustom oneself to sleeping on the 
back, in which position many moderns 
find they cannot breathe. This is 
largely because they do not know the 
proper use of the pillow, and place it 
under the head, where it ought not to 
be; instead of under the neck, where it 
ought to be, when sleeping on the back. 
By slightly raising the shoulders, and 
placing a three-inch or four-inch hard pillow under the neck, sleep on a board 
floor is made easy. 


Sleeping on 
a Plank. 


‘* The proper use of the pillow,” 


Captain Catlin, the great traveller and painter amongst the 

Shut Your , 

Mouth! “Merican Indians, knew this very well. In his book, entitled 
“Shut Your Mouth!” he had much to say about position in 
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sleeping, and about breathing through the nose. Nasal breathing is the only 
sure preventive of snoring; and the man who cannot sleep without snoring is 
a nuisance in any camp; to himself and to others. 


Those who cannot sleep on their backs should never attempt to 
sleep upon boards at all; for they will find the effort attended with 
cramp and rheumatic pains, such as should be reserved for one’s 
worst enemies. When sleeping on the side, 
even with a good pillow, and a fairly padded 
mattress, on a hard floor, it is surprising how 
heavily the body seems to weigh upon the 
shoulder, the hip-bone, the knee, and the ankle, 
and no amount of squirming, shifting, and 
turning over, will help the matter much. Old 
campaigners have found that it is possible to 
sleep on the side, even on hard earth, if a little 
hollow is made to receive the huggon bone, 
or bone of the thigh. Hence, our soldier-lads 
at the front, when forced to make their lodging 
upon the cold ground, scrape a depression with 
“Far too many plates, pans, and kettles.” their bayonets, a tin plate, or the hands, thus 
relieving the pressure on the hip bone—and sleep in peace. 


Huggon 
Bones. 


Broiling meat is most awkwardly done at most picnics and camps, 
yet there is a right way, and some of the best steaks ever eaten are 
those broiled on shovels by ordnance surveyors, 
or by common “‘navvies”’ on railroad construction. The ane 
ordinary picnic cook fails because his fire is too green ag 
and smoky, and because he cannot balance a shovel 
properly, he generally tries to support its point, and some 
part of the handle near the flat of the shovel. The 
sketches will show right way and wrong. Over a good, 
. brisk fire place a shovel well coated 
~> with stiff clay, if obtainable, or 
3 with a little clean earth, to prevent 
the steak burning. On top of the steak place a small 
knob of butter, or fasten a piece of fat, by means of a 
wooden skewer. Turn the steak over two or three times 
=——- + while cooking, and just before it is finished, give it a 
“* There 18 a wrong way.” —_ slight dusting of salt and pepper. No finer food is known. 


Nasal .° return to out-door sleeping one of the minor but very annoying 
i troubles of camp life is that stopped-up condition of nose, which 
atarrh. ; 4 
largely comes from, and also leads to breathing through the 
mouth. To the many sufferers who do not know the simplest 
palliative, I may recall the rhyme sung by North-country children, 
as to how— 


Broiling 
a Steak. 


immy Jones broke his bones, 
fumbling over cherry stones ; 
Gave some boys a penny apiece, 
To rub his nose with candle-grease. 


To be perfectly exact I recommend cocoa butter (the fat from . 

cocoa—not coker-nut oil; for both are called cocoa butter) in <igtue cae 
Vith a finger 

place of candle-grease; though on a pinch any sort of fat, even and a thumb.” 


at 
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a little thick cream, will answer the purpose. Well anoint the root of the 
nose, then with a finger and a thumb placed one of each side of the nasal 
organ, rub vigorously the part affected by the stoppage. 


The’ acting factor in this cure is the friction, not the fat, the chief 
object of the oily substance being 
to prevent rubbing away the skin. 
I remember an American friend of mine who 
was married and went straight away (as many 
Americans do) to Niagara for the honeymoon. 
Lounging near the mighty waters caused 
catarrhal nose-trouble, and in the night my 
friend vigorously rubbed his noble and _ pro- 
tuberant feature. Having no grease available 
he rubbed off a large patch of skin, with a 
result which so greatly horrified his bride when 
she saw it in the morning, that she threatened 
to obtain a divorce, saying that folk would 
think she had done the damage. 


A Honey- 
moon Story. 


* Threatened a divorce.” 


The Few picnic parties know how to carry food to best advantage; and 
most of them make the mistake of having far too many plates, pans, 
kettles, and other utensils. It is pure superstition to imagine that 
eggs will not boil as well in a kettle as in a sauce-pan; or that water 
for making tea can not be boiled in a sauce-pan as well as a kettle. A friend of 
mine, a Bohemian of the roughest sort, says that no tramp (or ‘‘ pedestrian ’’) 
should carry other food than bread and salt and tea. For utensils he allows two 
tins, one fitting inside the other, and a round bottle of methylated spirit, for use 
as fuel when no dry wood offers. His rule is to take bread for ten days or a 
fortnight, wrapped in a bag or sack, and to use this for a pillow, when sleeping 
(as he always does) under the lee af a haystack or in a convenient cow-house. 
He argues that every day of the journey the bread gets drier and the man gets 
hungrier; while the pillow becomes harder and smaller, but the man also becomes 
‘harder ” and has less need of a pillow. Water can always be found, as also 
pctatoes and turnips,—and potatoes and turnips, with salt, make soup. I do not 
entirely recommend such Spartan regimen; but it shows how a man who really 
loves ‘‘ roughing it,” can travel almost without baggage. 


Carrying of 
Food. 


The modern luncheon or tea-basket, joy 

The of the feminine mind, stands at the opposite 

Luncheon end of the scale to my friends’ sack and tins. 

Basket. When devised with the skill of Mappin Bros., 

of Drew, or of other well-known makers it is 

a thing to be desired by those who make short excursions, 

with a carriage, boat, train, or other means of carrying 

luggage. It is wonderfully compact, yet wonderfully com- 

plete ; omits nothing that is really necessary, yet includes 

nothing that can well be omitted. In its highest develop- 

ments it has but one or two minor faults, viz., that the 

bottles are often round, instead of square: and that the * Base! of Movin sid 
cups have handles, and are round, like the bottles. Both 
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these faults tend to waste space. In the ideal basket 
the cups would be without handles, and would be 
“nested ’’ to fit inside edch other. They would probably 
be of pressed glass, with practically rectangular plan, 
and the innermost would nest within itself either a 
tin to hold tea, or a receptacle for salt or pepper. 
With this, and with square bottles, the modern basket 
would have only one fault left, namely, that it can 
not be thrown away after eating and drinking its 
contents, but must be carried home again to serve for 
another feast. 


‘* But! luncheon baskets cannot be thrown away.” 
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JACK AND JILL 


As Austin Dobson might have written it 


By CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS, 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. Y. Cory 


HEIR pail they must fill, 
T In a crystalline springlet, 
Brave Jack and fair Jill. 
Their pail they must fill 
At the top of the hill, 
Then she gave him a ringlet. 
Their pail they must fill 
In a crystalline springlet. 


They stumbled and fell, 
And poor Jack broke his forehead, 
Oh, how he did yell! 
They stumbled and fell 
And went down pell-mell— 
By Jove! it was horrid. 
They stumbled and fell, 
And poor Jack broke his forehead. 


oH 
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DR: W.. ‘G:. GRACE 


A Stupy By Ros. WaGNER 


‘CRICKET 


By Dr. W. 


T the moment I write the chief 
topic of cricket conversation 1s 
the agreement made by the 
county captains at their meeting 

in December, when they promised each 
other not to put certain players on to 
bowl. As far as we can gather from 
what has been divulged, the captains 
took their famous step without much 
premeditation. Mr. Maclaren, of his 
own free will, seems to have asked the 
other captains what they thought of 
one of his bowlers. The question was 
frankly asked, and frankly answered. 
The captains, as many of them as were 
there, for two or perhaps three were 
absent, were unanimous in asserting 
that they did not consider the man an 
absolutely fair bowler. Mr. Maclaren 
deferred to their opinion and promised 
that he would not make use of his 
trundling during the season 1go1. But 
he went on to say that there were other 
cricketers with more doubtful actions, 
and that these should suffer the same 
penalty. Whereupon the captains drew 
up their lists of ‘‘ convicts ” and ‘‘ sus- 
pects.” Itisa pity that the names of 
those whom the captains warned have 
leaked out; it is likely to lead to un- 
pleasantness. A bowler, whose action 
I consider perfectly legitimate, may be 
jeered at, or even hooted, if he happens 
to bring off one of his remarkable bowl- 
ing performances in the north; and 
another, if he gets a few Surrey wickets 
at the Oval, as he sometimes does, will 
perhaps be reminded of his warning 
by the more unruly portion of the 
crowd. 
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APPROVES THE CAPTAINS 
RESOLUTION 


“WhHoG 


The resolution of the captains has 
been severely criticised, but the critics 
are not so many in number as the noise 
they make would lead us to suppose. I 
am one, I believe, of a Jarge number of 
cricketers, who heartily approve of the 
captains’ effort to prevent cricketers 
whose action is not absolutely fair from 
bowling. The evil was not very great, 
as 1s shown by the fact that there is 
only one “‘convict’’ in the first flight of 
bowlers, but the evil might have grown; 
there were signs that it was growing: 
and I am glad that it will probably now 
cease to exist. 

The captains have been accused of 
usurping the authority of the M.C.C., but 
surely they were within their rights in 
agreeing privately not to put certain 
men on to bowl. If Surrey and Sussex 
liked to agree that, for the sake of 
finishing the match, Abel and Hayward 
should stand down from the one side. 
and Prince Ranjitsinhji and Mr. Fry 
from the other, there would be no need 
for them to get the leave of the M.C.C. 
for such an arrangement. No more is 
the M.C.C. affected if Lancashire and 
Leicestershire agree that neither Mold 
nor Geeson shall bowl. Besides, the 
M.C.C. has always allowed the counties 


to manage their own championship. 


For three years there was a County 
Cricket Council, which came to an un- 
timely end when its members were 
unable to agree to a suitable scheme of 
promotion from the second to the first 
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class. It is true that the M.C.C. after- 
wards did classify the counties, but 
only at the request of the counties 
themselves. 

It has long been the privilege and 
duty of the M.C.C. to frame the laws 
of the game, and will probably always 
be so. The captains do not wish it to 
be otherwise: they do not wish to make 
new laws, but they wish the old ones, 
which are good enough for them, to be 
carried out, especially the no-ball rule, 
which says that the umpire shall call 
no-ball if he is not satisfied that a 
particular delivery is fairly bowled. 

Of course the umpires ought to have 
stopped these illegitimate trundlers at 
once, but they did not do so; and 
experience has shown that it is imposs- 
ible to expect them to do their duty in 
this respect. Perhaps they do not like 
undue prominence, perhaps they would 
rather not take the bread and butter 
out of the mouth of a fellow professional. 
A few umpires summed up just sufficient 
courage to no-ball one or two bowlers 
now and again, but these umpires were 
not strong-minded enough to carry out 
the strict letter of the law, and no-ball 
every bowler and every ball that was 
not absolutely fair. Still the remaining 
umpires disregarded the fact that they 
are authorised to call no-ball if they 
have any doubt whatever. Under these 
circumstances what was to be done? 
The rule was a good one, but dis- 
regarded by the umpires. In taking the 
matter into their own hands the captains 
adopted the most obvious and feasible 
plan. It has been asked why the 
captains re-appointed those umpires 
who are afraid to call the no-ball. The 
explanation is that in other ways some 
of these men are good umpires, and 
yood umpires are very few and _ far 
between. 


LEGITIMATE AND ILLEGITIMATE 
BOWLING. 


A few words on the difference between 
legitimate and illegitimate bowling may: 


not be out of place. The rule says that 
the ball must be bowled, not thrown. 
This means that there must be no elbow- 
work in the method of propulsion. 
In throwing, the elbow is suddenly 
straightened with a jerk: the action 1s 
much the same as that of hammering a 
nail or whipping a horse. In bowling, 
the elbow joint must not be used ; the 
whole arm must be kept stiff, and swung 
from the shoulder. When the ball is 
bowled there may be a flick of the wrist, 
adding more pace and twist, but this 
does not affect the fairness of the 
delivery. Mr. Spofforth, the ‘‘demon” 
bowler, who had more control over the 
ball than any other man I have ever 
played against, maintains that he could 
bowl as fast and as well with his arm 
in a splint, and that a man who could 
not must use his elbow, and so should 
be no-balled. Many of my readers 
must have noticed that last winter, in 
Australia, Marsh, the aboriginal bowler, 
who had been no-balled for throwing, 
came out on the next day with his arm 
in a splint and bowled just as well. It 
would be interesting to put the arms of 
some of the suspects in splints for a 
match or two, and see what they could 
do. It is elbow work, then, that con- 
stitutes the main difference between 
bowling and throwing. In the latter 
there is a little shoulder work as well. 
Men with bruised shoulders have often 
been able to bowl, but not to throw: 
this may be due to the jar given by the 
sudden jerk when the elbow is straight- 
ened. 

Those men, who this season have 
been forbidden to bowl, do not walk up 
to the wicket, and throw as hard as 
they can with all their might. Their 
action 1s generally much more like 
bowling than throwing, but it is a 
mixture of the two: say three parts of 
bowling to one of throwing. Indeed, 
most of their balls are bowled legiti- 
mately, but some come, sooner or later, 
that are suspicious. The casual on- 
looker may not notice any difference. 
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but there are two men wko know—the 
batsman and the wicket-keeper. A ball 
that is thrown comes differently off the 
pitch from one that is bowled. Pooley 
—one of the several famous wicket- 
keepers, whose names begin with P— 
is -said to have chaffingly accused 
Southerton of throwing when very few 
suspected him; yet five years later 
everyone began to cry out against his 
action. I have already said that it 
would be interesting to put the suspects’ 
arms in splints, and see what thev could 
do then: it would also be interesting 
to have the honest and unprejudiced 
opinion of the wicket-keepers during 
the last ten years. Butall counties are 
prejudiced when their bowlers are the 
subject of discussion. Even without 
partisanship there are bound to be 
differences of opinion about some 
bowlers. It is often so very difficult to 
distinguish between the legitimate and 
the illegitimate ball. 

Notice that it is the straightening of 
the bent elbow that is ayainst the law. 
If a man keeps his elbow bent at the 
same angle throughout his delivery, he 
is bowling fairly : but such‘a bowler is 
likely to degenerate into a thrower 
whenever he tries to put on a little 
extra pace. 


SHOULD THE L.B.W. RULE BE 


ALTERED ? 


The great evil to be remedied, if 
possible, is the present large number of 
drawn matches, and so it is probable 
that we shall soon see the law of 1|.b.w. 
altered, although the captains reported 
unfavourably on any change. If the 
batsman cannot play the ball with his 
bat, and yet prevents it hitting his 
wicket by moving his leg across, he 
deserves to be out, and ought to be sent 
away by the laws of the game. He is 
given a bat with which to protect his 
wicket, and should not be allowed to 
use his legs for that purpose. I do not 
blame those batsmen who at present 
make skilful use of their legs: the law 


allows them to, so why should they 
not? The change I would advocate is 
that a batsman should be out if he shifts 
his leg into a position between wicket 
and wicket, obstructing a ball that 
would otherwise have hit his wicket. 
If a man_ stands still, and is not 
between wicket and wicket, and is 
struck by a slow leg twister he must 
not be given out. He must have his 
legs somewhere, but we can demand 
that he shall not put them in the way 
on purpose. At present the umpire has 
to settle two points before he can answer 
an appeal for].b.w. First, whether the 
ball has pitched straight; secondly, 
whether it is going to hit the wicket. 
If he only had the second point to settle, 
it would be easier for him, and the 
batsman would be less likely to disagree 
with him. 

Would this alteration tn the 1.b.w.- 
rule materially affect the game? I think 
not. Onthe good wicket the ball turns 
very little: the change would not give 
much assistance to the bowler: on the 
sticky wicket it would help the attack 
considerably. But then, matches on 
sticky wickets are generally finished, 
even in this age of draws. Still, the 
changed rule would assist the bowler, 
and so would tend to shorten matches, 
which wuuld be a great gain, but I do 
not know that it would improve the 
game in any other way. 

Mr. Lacey has been blamed for. 
sending round the captain’s resolution, 
and styling himself ‘* Secretary of the 
M.C.C.” at the foot of it. But the 
proper place for the captains to meet is 
the pavilion at Lord’s, and the proper 
man to be asked to act as their secretary 
is the secretary of the M.C.C. So when 
Mr. Lacy sent round the notice, he 
naturally signed it with the addition 
‘* Secretary of the M.C.C.” to show his 
connection with the captains. 

Some fun has been poked at the 
captains because they are all batsmen: 
but I do not think that this inevit- 
able zircumstance has been seriously 
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mentioned as a criticism of the captains’ 
resolution. No one believes that the 
captains have forbidden men to bowl 
because they dismissed them more often 
than they liked. 


DRAWN MATCHES: A SUGGESTION 


As I have already mentioned, one of 
the great drawbacks to cricket of the 
present day is the great number of un- 
finished matches. Every cricketer 
agrees that it 1s most unsatisfactory 
to play match after match that ends 
in a draw. As a remedy, I would 
suggest that all matches should be 
decided on the first innings, if there is 
not time to play them out. This would 
do away with the present futility of 
drawn matches in first-class cricket. If 
the counties adopted this method of 
deciding the championship matches, I 
think one point might be scored for a 
first innings win, and two for a win 
outright. The eleven that were behind 
in the first innings would do all they 
could to retrieve the game, and the two 
points for a full win would encourage the 
side that was ahead on the first innings 
to try to win outright, and so would 
keep the interest up to the end. Often 
the players and spectators in the same 
match would enjoy two good and excit- 
ing finishes instead of one, or not even 
that. 

I have been considering the ‘‘run 
everything out ” idea, recommended by 
my old friend, Mr. C. C. Clarke. I am 
afraid I must differ from him, as I am 
sure that, if adopted generally, it will 
encourage bad cricket, especially on 
small grounds. Thesmaller the ground 
the easier it is to hit out of: a poor 
lofty hitter would just manage to hit 
the ball over the ropes, and would score 
four or six for the stroke, whilst the 
good hitter who drove the ball beauti- 
fully all along the ground would only 
score one or two at the most. Would 
this be fair to the good hitter? Cer- 
tainly not. I have no doubt batsmen 
would tire sooner if they had to run 


everything out, but this would not, of 
necessity, get them out any sooner, and 
so save time. On the other hand this 
“run everything out” idea might waste 
time in the end, for if a batsman found 
he was tiring, there would be nothing 
to prevent him from playing a slow, 
pottering game, and only running when 
he could do so comfortably, and without 
taking any risk. 


IMPLEMENTS OF THE GAME, &C. 


I am conservative and opposed to 
any drastic change, such as adding to 
the height or breadth of the wickets, or 
making the bat smaller than is allowed 
by the present rule. I am equally 
opposed to any batsman using a bat 
wider than is allowed by law. I rather 
fancy lately there have been some very 
wide bats about. There was an outcry 
about this many years ago, and for 
some time every club possessed a gauge 
with which it measured the bats of the 
players. During the visit of the Austra- 
lian team in 1884, I noticed the bats 
they used looked as if they would not 
go through the gauge, and I suggested 
that they should see if this was so. 
Many of the bats were too wide and 
had to be reduced. George Giffen in 
his book ‘ With Bat and Ball,” says 
“ But annoyed though we were, a little 
fun was extracted out of the incident. 
when somebody suggested that one of 
W.G.’s bats should be put through the 
gauge, and the very first one would not 
pass muster.” I need hardly say that, 
though this is a good story, it has no 
foundation as far as my bat was con- 
cerned. I think the gauge might well 
be reintroduced, and bat makers might 
be recommended to make all bats a 
trifle smaller than is the present 
custom, so that when played with they 
would be just the proper size, and no 
larger. I do not think a wide bat is of 
much advantage to a big hitter, but | 
do think it a great help to a defensive 
player, such as a Bannerman or a 
Barlow. 
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My last point, but by no means the ° 


least important, is that men should 
play more for their side, and less for 
themselves and their averages. There 
are many players, I am sorry to say, 
who are selfish enough to think more of 
their average for the season, and making 
records, than of winning the match in 
which they happen to be playing. 
“'Tis true, tis pity; and pity ‘ts, ’tis 
true.” If a county has the misfortune 
to have more than one of these selfish 
players in its eleven, what is the conse- 
quence? They draw most of their 
matches and only finish about one in 
three.- I should recommend all counties 
to go boldly into this matter. It is of 
the most vital importance for the good 
of the grand old game. These selfish 
players should be warned that if they 
still persist in playing for themselves 
and not for their side they will be left 
out of the team. I am perfectly sure 


this would be for the benefit of the 
county to which they belong, and for 
the welfare of cricket generally. 

To sum up this article: the game 
must be played fairly and squarely, and 
according to the strict letter of the law 
—so I approve of the step taken by the 
captains to put down throwing. But 
we must try and lessen the present evil 
of drawn matches. I fear that running 
everything out would not do so, and 
that it would not encourage good 
cricket. But all matches not played 
out should be decided on the first 
innings. Bowlers might be helped by 
altering the law of the 1.b.w. and using 
the gauge oncé more, which would 
certainly lessen the width of the bat 
used by most players of the present 
time. And every cricketer should try 
to be as punctual and unselfish as 
possible. 


———— 


DAVE SHOESTRING IN PARIS 


HE GOES 


hypnotic and home rule. Both 

are conditions of mind. The first 
is common to all ordinary men, and to 
not a few women. The latter is 
inherent, like freckles or fixed 
principles. It can be cured, but only 
in spots and under strong influence. 
With it one is a king, for he is able to 
zo into any West End shop and buy 
exactly what he wants, regardless of 
the supercilious glance or persuasive 
eye of the assistant. But He seldom 
does, for the very simple reason that 
He is generallya She. The gentlest of 
women often conceal under a soft 
manner a power for refusal unheard of 
in the make up of mortal man, just as 


AS Teena is of two kinds: 


SHOPPING 


the fairest complexion conceals under 
its rose tint and rice powder a tendency 
to freckles ravishing to the hearts of 
feminine friends. This lovely creature 
can fix an officious salesman with a 
glance that reduces him to the abject 
condition of a wild animal when it 
comes to a state of hunger that makes 
it eat out of your hand, while the same 
mart will sell a male person an eight 
shilling cravat when he wanted one for 
two-and-six. 

Take Dave Shoestring, for instance. 
He is usually the soul of independence. 
He knows what he wants, and then 
prefers rather to go without it than to 
pay more than it is worth. When a 
shop assistant says : 
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‘Yes, indeed, sir, this is exactly what 
you want, the very latest thing, I 
assure you,’ Dave looks down upon 
him from his lofty altitude of six feet 
two, and responds: 

‘Young man, be kind enough to 
show me what you have, and J will 
make the selection.’’. 

Very few people could say it that 
way without sounding pedantic or 
something, but Dave has always had 
the home rule shopping power, and 
the young person has been used to 
quailing under his glare, and becoming 
meek for the space of two or three 
customers. So Dave went out for 
bargains. We wanted a table-cloth 
and a rug, with the possibility of a nice, 
second-hand portiere to cover a bad 
place on the wall. Our studio floor 
was of stone, with one lonesome-lo king 
red square of carpet in the centre. 
When we had guests we used to put 
our feet on the carpet, and the guests 
got cold feet from the stone. This did 
very well for a time, but one day a man 
of nerve took down our big lamp and 
lit it, after which he assumed a most 
undignified position, with his pedal 
extremities over the chimney and his 
legs over the arm of a chair, while oil 
was consumed to the value of sixpence 
ha’penny. 

Another fellow danced about until 
the people became frightened and 
appealed to the concierge. To pacify 
that old lady cost fivepence more. 
Elevenpence ha’penny in one day! At 
this rate we should soon have to give 
up finger-nail polish and scented soap! 
A rug or a second-hand carpet would be 
cheaper in the end. 

Dave said I was not to be trusted 
with shopping, and he grew quite 
personal about a parrot 1 bought of a 
needy man one night on the Boulevard. 
I had to admit that the bird had the 
pip, and that it died the next day, and 
that the taxidermist said it wasn’t a 
parrot at all; but, then, think of the 
bread and wine in which the poor man 


invested for the benefit of his six 
starving children, whose mother had 
been the daughter of an impecunious 
but noble English clergyman ! 

Anyway, a great sale had been adver- 
tised for weeks, and Dave set out to 
make some bargains in  shopworn 
carpets, tablecloths that had only 
bleached on one side, and a few tumblers 
to match those we had saved from 
sundry purchases of jam. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon I sat 
talking to the Thrush and the Basso 
Profundo over a cup of tea, and thev 
were just hinting that a little fire in the 
prate might do just as well as a carpet, 
and would give such ruddy glow to 
things, when the door burst open with 
a bang, and in bounded a most extra- 
ordinary figure. Its hat was shoved 
back like a comic opera singer’s; its 
clothes looked like the “ prrattcal prrate’s” 
in Edna May’s new show, and its eyes 
glowed big and ferocious and triumphant 
in the waning light. 

It was Dave. 

There could be no doubt of that. But 
who had hit him ? 

Before anyone could catch breath 
enough to ask questions, he had cavorted 
about the room like a young gazelle, or 
a baby elephant, making the crockery 
shake and the easels tremble. 

‘“T got one!” he shrieked in time to 
his dance. ‘I got one, I got one. | 
got one,” he repeated to a chanting 
tune, ending, out of breath, in an Irish 
reel. 

‘*Got what ?’’ we asked. 

_ “ Why, a-a-one of those things, you 
know. Oh! it was immense! I had 
to knock one man down, trample a 
woman and baby, and push a girl under 
a pile of boxes, but I got it. Oh, they 
can’t down me in a crowd.” 

‘‘ Let’s see it,”” we all cried eagerly. 

Then Dave slowly, tenderly, care- 
fully, undid a small parcel. Inside was 
a box. Inside that a lot of packing 
stuff. From the centre of all this. 
Dave lifted a glass—a sort of sherry 
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glass, with flanging bowl and long, 


delicate stem. 


Gazing lovingly upon it, he began 
again that awful “I got it! I got it,” 
and might have been saying it yet had 
he not happened to look up and see the 
surprised, frightened expressions upon 
the three faces before him. 

He started to speak, then stopped, 
and seemed thinking. <A_ blankness 
spread slowly over his usually bright 
countenance; his jaw dropped, and his 
hands began to tremble. 

‘“ Dave,” I said as gently as possible, 
taking the glass to save it from destruc- 
tion. ‘* Dave,’ I said, ‘tell us the 
story of your downfall.” 

But he only shook his head sadly, 
growing more confused. 

‘Are there no mitigating circum- 
stances,” I urged, looking at the price 
marked on the purchase. 

‘T only know,” he replied brokenly, 
“that in front of the Bohemian glass 
display, there was a wild, fighting, 
scrambling mob. 

‘“ They were packed like herrings, 
reaching from the counter to the wall. 
Each one was trying to do something. 
Women, on_ bended knees, implored 
husbands and fathers and brothers to 


wade in, at risk of life and limb, and 
get one. 

‘“* At first I looked on only in curiosity. 
Then something seemed to take hold of 
me and drive me along. All I remem- 
ber after that is making a wedge of 
myself and struggling through that 
human thicket. People cursed me as 
I passed. But I bore them down. I 
remember the look of anger and hatred 
that a little man gave meas I placed 
one hand upon his shoulder and the 
other upon that of someone alongside 
and lifted myself above and beyond them. 

‘‘ Then I stood before all that glisten- 
ing array of glorious crystal, and while 
others pounded my back and swore, 
the attendant haughtily asked what I 
wanted. 

‘ Hastily giving him my purse, I said 
simply : 

“ «Tf you please, sir.’ ”’ 

‘“And he handed me that. 

‘Then they shoved me into a side 
passage, and I found myself outside, 
running for home.” 

“Did they give you back the pocket- 
book ? ’’ queried the Thrush. 

Dave felt for it. It was there, and 
still in it his identification card and 
two sous. 

GEORGE BARR BAKER. 
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W. 8. Mallory. Theodore Waters. Thomas A. Edison, 


MR. EDISON AND MR. MALLORY IN FRONT OF THE OFFICE AT EDISON 


THE WARK OF ‘TITANS FOR THE COMMERCIAL 
SUPREMACY OF THE WORLD 


III-—EDISON’S REVOLUTION IN IRON MINING 
By THEODORE WATERS 


AN ENGLISH CoMPANY TO USE MILLS THAT GRIND UP* MOUNTAINS AND PICK 
Our FROM THE HEAP OF DusT THE SMALLEST GRAIN OF IRON 
OrE—A NEW APPLICATION OF ELECTRICITY 

[The struggle between the economic forces of the civilized world for trade supremacy. is attracting 
more general attention than any other phase of the life of the opening century. In this series of articles 
some of the great international works and workers of the world, with the scenes of their rivalries and 
the stories of their triumphs, are treated and illustrated.—Eb. ] 

Epitor’s Notre :—There is an old saying, quite generally accepted in foreign 
countries, that however slow to act he may seem at the beginning of a crisis, an 
Englishman always emerges at the other end * Right side up with care.” Yet of 
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late there has been a change of sentiment, and the home papers, frightened at the 
extraordinary activities of their kin across the seas, have filled the air with 
lamentations, and brought doubt into minds naturally optimistic. 

With the balance of trade still in her favour (in spite of war and the 
depression of spirits consequent upon the sad history of the past two years), 
public speakers and the press have greeted each new evidence of American 
prosperity as bringing British trade just so much nearer to destruction, and the 
quiet efforts of our own people have been lost to view in the blare and shouting 
of trans-Atlantic progress. 

Every American order for steel, or shoes, or machinery,.or what not, has 
been advertised on this side with as great acclaim as P. T. Barnum, the prince of 
fakers, could have bought for money, while the delighted Yankee, amazed at his 
own success, has never failed to take advantage of this free exploitation. One 
wearied of the oft-told tale of dying British iron trade, and came to wonder if it 
were really true that all British business men, regardless of what they had at 
stake in their great enterprises, had gone calmly to sleep, while the world passed by. 
Could it be that they had all gone mad at once? Could it be that they really were 
too prejudiced to accept changing conditions and new methods? That they 
preferred losing their all to maintaining their old place in the van of progress ? 

It would seem so. 

Yet only two months ago there appeared a few short newspaper articles 
about the iron trade that in America would have set the whole nation agog, 
caused endless rejoicing and preening of the eagle’s feathers, and made 
Congressmen speechify upon their country’s proSpective commercial triumphs. 

An English syndicate had secured control of the great Norwegian iron fields. 
Among the advantages were a harbour of easy access to the sea, convenient and 
fairly cheap transportation to northern English ports, and a concession from the 
Norwegian government which gave the right of compulsory purchase of mining 
rights under certain conditions. The fuel problem was solved by a waterfall 
promising 20,000 horse-power for electric motor service; the market was sure 
and profitable, and back of it all there were capital, energy, experience, and 
scientific knowledge. Besides all this, there was the great electrical wizard, 
Thomas A. Edison, who had become a shareholder and director in the syndicate, 
and whose latest and best appliances and discoveries, as well as his pride of 
success, were part and parcel of the arrangement. 

It soon transpired that the plan was by no means of mushroom growth ; 
that the fifty-five members of the syndicate, all British but three, had secured 
an option upon the Dunderland iron ore deposits in Norway eighteen months 
before the matter became public, and that borings, crushings, assays, and other 
experiments to determine the quality and volume of the deposits had been 
progressing for months. 

‘‘The Edison Ore-Milling Syndicate, Limited,” to make certain it was 
securing the best location for its operations, employed geological, metallurgical, 
and mining experts, and after visiting Mr. Edison’s works in America, began 
explorations throughout the whole of Great Britain, the greater part of Europe, 
and the northern coast of Africa, finally deciding upon the Dunderland deposit, 
with the town of Mo. as its seaport, and the Renforson Waterfall as its base of 
initial energy. The climate, often looked upon as cold and inhospitable, was 
found to be moderated and made bearable by the Gulf Stream, and the 
government ‘‘ Department of Mines”? came forward with every reasonable 
encouragement and assistance. 
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Organised long before Morgan Steel Trust days, the enterprise cannot be 
‘looked upon in the narrow light of a scheme to fight the octopus; and having 
as its moving spirit scientists and men prominent in the iron, steel, machinery, 
engineering, mining, and banking interests of the country, there can be no doubt 
of able management and ultimate success, even though the gentlemen, unlike our 
active American cousins, prefer personal seclusion to the advertising gained by 
publicity. 

The supply of ore is almost inexhaustible, and the genius of Mr. Edison, 
coupled with eight years of his unremitting labour, and an expenditure of some 
£500,000 in money, has made it possible to reduce, in paying quantities, a 
low-grade, non-Bessemer ore: into a high-grade Bessemer ore, averaging 
65 per cent, of metallic iron, so that, in the inventor’s own words, ‘It will not 


be long before the great Bessemer plants take on a new era of prosperity.”’ 
How all this caine about, and the extent to which the process has been 
proved and perfected, reads more like a dream than a _ twentieth-century 


commercial fact. 


NE day, about six- 
teen years ago, 
while Thomas 
A. Edison was 
strolling along 
*, the sea-shore at 
a point on Long 
Island, he came 
upon a pile of 
sand which the 
breakers had 
banked high up 
stopped and re- 


He 
garded it with curiosity, for it was 


on the beach. 


different from any sand he_ had 
ever before seen. It was_ black. 
He delved into it with both hands, 
allowed it to run through his fingers, 
and even tasted it; but the reason for 
its inky hue remained hidden. Then, 
with the zeal of the scientific investi- 
gator, he took some of the sand to his 
laboratory and tested it. He was on 
the point of putting it aside, when 
suddenly he became possessed of an 
idea. He procured: an electro-magnet 
and held it near the mass. Immediately 
the material became highly affected. 
Little dark grains separated them- 
selves from the heap and _ scurried 
across, like so many black ants, to the 
spot over which the magnet was held. 


The little ants were really grains of 
iron ore; and, strange as it may seem, 
Edison had discovered a bed of finely 
divided iron ore cast up by the sea. 
The black sand covered the shore in 
spots for fifteen miles along the coast. 
It was due to the erosion of rocks by 
water. With his inventive propensities 
always uppermost, there entered Mr. 
Edison’s head a scheme of conquest 
such as had not before been attempted. 
He calculated that the deposits must 
contain millions of tons of iron, which, 
could it be smelted, would be a sure 
relief from hard conditions then pre- 
vailing in the iron market. He worked 
out his ideas, and evolved a magnetic 
ore-separating machine, which he ex- 


-hibited at the last Paris Exposition. 


Then he let out the privilege of using 
it to a contractor, who set up a plant 
just out of reach of the waves and 
proceeded to separate the iron ore from 
the sand, with every prospect of de- 
veloping an extensive industry. But 
the sea proved to be less generous than 
it had at first promised ; for one dark 
night there came a storm such as had 
not visited the coast in many years, 
and when the contractor came to view 
his plant the next morning not a 
vestige of black sand remained. It 
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had been all swept into the sea whence 
it came. This was the real beginning 
of a great industry. The final develop- 
ment of it, however, was due to a 
second discovery, quite as unexpected 
as the first. For some years past the 
bulk of the Bessemer-steel trade in 
America has been 
drifting westward, by 
reason of the discovery 
and opening up of ( 
immense’ deposits of 
high-grade ore in the 
Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan, suitable for 
making Bessemer steel, 
cheaply produced, and 
carried at small cost by 
water transportation to 
furnaces contiguous to 
the lake ports. The 
furnaces east of the | 
Alleghanies were com- 3 
pelled to depend on a 
few small, isolated a 
deposits of Bessemer 
ore in the East and 
ores imported from 
foreign countries. The 
ore deposits of the 
Southern States, as well 
as the magnetic ores of 
New Jersey and New 
York, are unsuitable for 
making Bessemer steel. 
Mr. Edison had familiarised himself 
with these conditions and become im- 
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pressed that here was a problem that | 


ought to be solved, and perhaps could 
be. It occurred to him to investigate 
the mountain regions of New Jersey, 
where the iron mines are situated, with 
the idea that there might be some ex- 
tensive deposits of low-grade magnetic 
ore not suitable for shipping direct to 
the furnaces, but from which, by 
crushing, he might obtain pure ore of 
high grade and suitable for steel- 
making. He constructed a very sensi- 
tive magnetic needle, which would dip 
towards the earth whenever brought 
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MR. EDISON'S DIAGRAM (MADE FOR 
THIS ARTICLE) SHOWING THE 
PRINCIPLE OF THE MAGNETIC 


over a large body of magnetic iron ore. 
What followed is best reported in his 
own words. 

“One of my laboratory men and 
myself,’ seys Mr. Edison, ‘‘ visited 
nearly all the mines in New Jersey, 
without finding any deposits of magni- 
tude, but the extent of 
the deposits was clearly 
indicated by the needle. 
One day we were driving 
across a mountain 
range to visit an isolated 


Conveyors . 
<2——— mine shown on the 
ery Raw | maps of the geological 
materigt 
: survey. I had the 
i magnetic instrument on 
i my lap, and my mind 


was drifting away from 
the subject in hand, 
when I noticed that the 
needle was _ strongly 
attracted to the earth 
and remained in this 
condition over a large 
area. I thought it must 
be out of order, as no 
mines were known tu 
be anywhere near us. 
We were riding over 
gneiss rock at the time : 
so we went down in a 
limestone valley, where 
magnetic iron seldom 
occurs, and we found the 
needle went back to zero; it was correct. 
As we returned and travelled over an 
immense area the needle continued to 
be pulled strongly to the earth; our 
amazement grew and grew, and I 
asked, at last, ‘Can this whole moun- 
tain be underlaid with magnetic iron 
ore?’ Ifso, then I knew, if the grade 
was not too low, the Eastern ore 
problem might be solved. 

“It was evident from the movement 
of the needle that vast bodics of 
magnetic ore, or rock impregnated 
with ore, lay under our feet. 

“T thought of the ill-favoured Long 
Island enterprise, and knew it was a 
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commercial question to solve the 
problem of the production of high- 
grade Bessemer ore in_ unlimited 
quantities. 

‘“‘T determined to find out for myself 
the exact extent of all the deposits. I 
planned a great magnetic survey of the 
East, and it remains, I believe, the most 
comprehensive of its kind yet per- 
formed. I set several corps of men at 
work surveying the whole strip from 
Lower Canada to the Great Smoky 
Mountains of North Carolina. We 
used no theodolite or other instruments 
generally familiar to the civil engineer. 
A magnetic needle was our eye—our 
magnetic eye, so to speak. Starting in 
Lower Canada, with our final objective 
point in North Carolina, we travelled 
across our line of march 25 miles. 
Then we advanced south 1,000 feet; 
then back across the line of march 
again 25 miles; then south another 
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1,000 feet, and so on, varying the cruss- 
country marching from two miles to 25, 
depending on the geological features of 
the country, as we went along. We 
kept records of the peculiarities of the 
invisible mass of magnetite indicated 
by the movements of our needle, until, 
when we finished, we knew exactly 
what State, county, or district had the 
biggest deposit; how wide, how long, 
and approximately how deep it all was.” 

Here was a remarkable condition. 
Smelting works shutting down for want 
of iron ore at low prices when billions 
of tons of it lay idle in a strip of land 
which in most places was within 75 
miles of the great iron mills of the 
Atlantic coast. Mr. Edison saw an 
opportunity which would enable him, 
in his own words, ‘‘ with modern 
methods and the application of modern 
science to machinery, to transform a 
product having no natural value into a 
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THE WILDERNESS ABOUT EDISON 


Before the timber had been felled, previous to the blasting and steam-shovelling. 
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IHE STEAM SHOVEL LAYING BARE THE VEIN OF ORE-BEARING ROCK 


After the timber has been felled the grownd is surveyed with a magnetic needle. 


bearing rock is then staked off. 


and the clay. Then the rock is blasted into boulders. 
weigh as much as siz tons, and loads them into trays, or “ skips,’ resting on flat cars. 


rock to the crushing-plant. 
away rock at an average rate of ten tons a minute. 


product when mined which had a spot 
value on the car.”’ The idea entailed 
no child’s play in the final carrying 
out. Unless it could be carried out on 
a gigantic scale, it practically could 
not be carried out at all. To make the 
separation of this finely divided ore 
from its native rock on a scale equal 
to the need, the only scale commer- 
clally possible, it would be necessary 
to dothe work at the rate of thousands 
of tons daily. This, at least, was Mr. 
Edison’s judgment, and the compre- 
hensive mind of the man is well shown 
in the manner in which he planned 
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The concealed ore- 


The shovel works around the ledge, cleaning away the underbrush, the dirt. 
The shovel picks up these boulders, which sometimes 


The cars convey the 


This shovel is the biggest in the world ; it weighs 200,000 pounds, and will clear 


what has now developed into the most 
gigantic of enterprises. There was to 
be no hurry, no half-formed ideas, no 
untimely announcement of the great 
work to be done. Every penny which 
the inventor earned thereafter, and 
every year of his life, if necessary, were 
to be utilised in carrying the project 
to a perfect fulfilment. Discourage- 
ments and embarrassments of every 
nature would very likely be encoun- 
tered, but these, being part of the 
history of every great achievement, 
must be taken quite as a matter of 
course. For them the end, fully 
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accomplished, would more _ than 
compensate. 

So while the public perhaps thought 
Mr. Edison to be resting upon the 
laurels won by the electric light, the 
kinetoscope, or the phonograph, his 
mind was really occupied with a busy 


little scene on a mountain top in New 


Jersey. A rude building had_ been 
erected, and in it some trusted em- 
ployees were engaged in_ breaking 


_pieces of the rock from the surrounding 
hills, and, by the use of small electro- 
magnets, sorting out the iron ore 
which these rocks contained. After a 
while the little building lost the dis- 
tinction of being the only house so 
occupied, for other small buildings 
were erected; and then a steam plant 
began to make the surrounding hills 
echo with the puff of its engines and 
the continual churning sound of rock- 
crushers. Out of this humble begin- 
ning has grown the present great 
establishment. All the — original 
machinery has now disappeared ; and 
all the first buildings, except one small 


AN ACCIDENT TO THE STEAM SHOVEL 


The steam shovel seems to be ax voracious az a great animal. 
Sometimes it attacks rocks which are too big even for its own great 
In its effort to overcome a great rock it lost its balance and 


maw, 
tipped over. 


one now used as an office, have been 
torn down. The first steam plant and 
the first crushers have proved 
inadequate to the work. 

Mr. Edison had planned the work 
upon a comprehensive scale, but had 
reckoned upon finding equal to his 
needs crushing- machinery already 
devised. At last, however, the convic- 
tion forced itself upon him that he 
must invent a new method of extract- 
ing the ore from the mountain side: 
construct crushing-machinery — larger 
than had ever been used before; intro- 
duce a magnetic separating system of 
his own ; devise some way of cement- 
ing the iron dust into lumps, so that it 
could be used in the blast furnace: 
and, altogether, to re-create the entire 
enterprise on a plan even more 
gigantic than his first conception. 
Engineers, tried engineers, used to 
large operations, smiled incredulously. 
Some of them spoke of the enterprise 
as Edison’s “hobby”; others, less 
charitable, called it his “ folly.” Those 
ofa calculating turn of mind showed 
him on paper that no 
machine could be con- 
‘structed powerful enough 
to crush successfully five, 
six, and seven ton rocks: 
or, if sucha machine could 
be constructed, that it 
would never withstand the 
terrific jar which would 
result. This particular 
difficulty, it may be said 
in passing, Mr. Edison 
surmounted so completely 
that less than one hundred 
horse-power is required to 
reduce rocks weighing six 
and seven tons to dust in 
less than three seconds 
from the time they are 
thrown into the crushing- 
machine. Other difficulties 
were Overcome as com- 
pletely, none proving too 
much for the inventor's 
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rocks, and then dropping 
the resulting powder past 
powerful _ electro - magnets. 
The sand is not affected 
by the magnetism and 
passes straight on; the 
iron ore is attracted to one 
side and falls in a heap of 
its own. This is the whole 
princpile. But in the actual 
working out it becomes one 
of the most tremendous 
processes in the world. It 
is, after all, no small matter 
to crush the very vitals out 
of a big mountain and then 
extract all of the ore from 
millions of tons of sand. In 
the middle distance between 
the first simple experiment 
and the practical working 
plant is a vast region full of 
economic detail, commercial 
reckoning, and mechanical 
devising, dependent upon the 
difference between breaking 
up small rocks with a hammer 
and breaking up whole 
mountains with heavy 
machinery. What Mr. Edison 
has done has been to subdue 
to his service three great 
natural forces—momentum, 
magnetism,and gravity. The 
big rocks are not, strictly 
speaking, crushed by the 


THE STEAM SHOVEL WORKING AT NIGHT _ direct power of an engine or 


In the great chasm which is being cut across the 


dynamo; momentum alone 
summit of turns them into dust. No 


Mount Musconetcong the work of taking out the ore-bearing rock . . . 
goes on night and day. As much as 32,000 tons are taken off mechanism assists in the 


at a blast. 


indomitable will and rare concentration 
of mind and energy. 

Yet what Mr. Edison really has done 
is a very simple matter; simple, that 
is, in its entirety. It may be explained 
in a few words. Mr. Edison is now 
doing on a gigantic scale just what he 
did at first with a hammer and a 
horse-shoe magnet. He is crushing 
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separation of the ore from 

the sand; magnetism does it 
all. Except for the elevators which raise 
the ore to the cupolas of the buildings, 
there is in many of them no machinery ; 
gravity does all the work. In fact, the 
whole plant is a wonderful example of 
automatic action. Every part is con- 
nected with the other parts, and the 
aggregate 1s as compact and as self- 
sustaining as a modern rotary printing- 
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press, and is even less dependent on 
human agency for assistance. ° 

From the time the ore is_ blasted 
with its native rock out of the moun- 
tain-side until it is loaded in the form 
of commercially pure iron briquettes on 
the cars, it is not touched by human 
hands. The never-ending and never- 
resting stream of material constantly 
circulates through the various build- 
ings, crushed by the stored momentum 
of gigantic rolls; hoisted skyward by 
steam; pulled earthward by gravity; 
deflected by magnetism; dried, sifted, 
weighed, gauged, conveyed ; changed 
from rock into dust, and from dust into 
comprehensive lumps, mixed with a due 
proportion of adhesive material ; 
churned, baked, counted, and sent 
flying to the furnaces by fast freight ; 
and not once in its course is it arrested 
or jogged onward by human agency. 
The noise of the crushing, the grind of 
the machinery, the dust and the on- 
rushing stream of this “ most precious 
metal” and its by-product, separate 
the 145 attendants as with the breadth 
of continents. Yet 
these men, merely 
watchers to see that 
all goes well, are 
within signal distance 
of one another in 
spite of the noise, 
the dust, and the 
grind; and the touch 
of a button quells the 
monstrous disturb- os 
ance in the smallest 
fraction of time. 

The complete sub- 
jection and master- eH 
ful control of great atl) 
natural forces is one fli We 
of the most impres- aed 
sive aspects of the 
whole enterprise. It 
is one thing to set 
the ball in motion; 


direct its course. The crushing capacity 
of all the stamp-mills in California is 
about 5,000 tons a day. The crushing 
capacity of Edison’s giant and lesser 
rolls is 20 per cent. greater than that of 
all these mills combined; enough to 
level in an ordinary life-time the 
proudest of mountain peaks. The long 
line of magnet faces have, popularly 
speaking, enough combined pulling 
capacity to raise a modern great gun 
clear from its deck-facing and: drop it 
over the side of the vessel into the sea. 
The great steam shovel, which so 
ruthlessly tears the underbrush, the 
rock, the dirt, and the ore from the 
mountain side, is already famous. The 
conveyers that carry the rock, the 
sand, and the ore from mill to mill, 
covering a mile in transit, lift in 
sections 100,000 cubic feet of moun- 
tain-side every day—a Herculean 
accomplishment if ever there was one. 
Yet behind it all, with not in the least 
the demeanour of a conqueror, is the 
personality which planned it all, with 
forces arranged to continue indefinitely 
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EXTERIOR VIEW OF CRUSHING-MILL 


it is quite another to 
control its velocity or 


The skip-loads of blasted rock are conveyed on flat cars to the mill. 
Great electric cranes lift them at the rate of one a minute up into. the 
second story of the mill, while their contents are dumped into the roll-pit. 
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THE ELECTRIC CRANE DUMPING A SKIP-LOAD OF ROCK INTO THE ROLL-PIT 


Ten feet below the flooring two immense rolls, with surfaces studded with teeth and weighing 
over 100 tons, are constantly revolving. 


this comprehensive demolition — ot 
mountains, but with invisible wires 
outstretched, so that if necessary the 
whole vast turmoil of machinery may 
be silenced on the instant. 

The activity round about is of that 
massive order which reduces one to a 
condition of awe and _helplessness 
similar to that experienced in an earth- 
quake-ridden country. One feels that 
the very ground under one’s feet may 
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suddenly yawn at the displeasure of the 
master mind which created the com- 
munity. On all sides the roar and 
whistle of machinery, the whirr of con- 
veyers, and the choking white dust 
proclaim this to be some quite extra- 
ordinary enterprise. The workmen 
look like millers, so coated do their 
clothes become with the flying white 
particles, and everyone wears a patent 
muzzle. The effect of the pig-like snout 
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which the muzzle closely resembles is 
often very amusing. The magnet- 
house and some of the other buildings 
are almost as tall and as narrow as 
American ‘‘sky-scrapers.”’ Others are 
flat and squatty, covering considerable 
areas. Big wheels revolve in the 
engine-houses ; big dynamos_ transmit 
their heavy currents through overhead 
wires to the various parts of the plant. 
Little narrow-gauge locomotives puff 
their way in and out between the 
buildings; a line of freight cars moves 
slowly along, with shrieking and 
whistling wheels and brakes. 


This is Edison the place; where is 
Edison the man? _ Probably _over- 
watching the steam shovel. He is 
always there. It seems to fascinate 
him. ‘‘ Follow the water-pipe through 
the cut,’ says one of his men. The 
iron water-pipe lies on the surface, and 
it leads in a tortuous manner between 
the numerous buildings and out into the 
open country. On the way over we 
receive our first impressions of this 
great system of ore production. Over 


to the right lumbermen are cutting 
down trees and making the land ready 
for the steam shovel, which is tearing 


END VIEW OF THE GIANT ROLLS 


After posting through the big rolls, an end of which is here shown, the pieces of rock drop through to the 


amaller ro 


8 beside which the workman is standing. Five and six ton rocks go through in about three seconds. 


A constant stream of rock is kept falling into the pit from the floor above, and the crushed rock can be seen 


rising 
reduce it to dust. 


upward in the elevator on the right, to be dumped into other and smaller sets of rolls, which soon 
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away at the rocks half-a-mile distant. 
Further over, on a half-cleared section, 
a great stream of water rushing through 
a hose with mighty force from a 
hydraulic pump is washing the débris 
free from the 
rock, and leaving 
the latter bare of 
all vegetation. 
Still further 
along, the rattle 
of steam drills 
and the boom of 
dynamite tell 
where the rock 
is being riven 
into boulders and 
loaded on _ the 
five-ton skips, or 
trays, prior to 
being transmitted 
to the crushing 
plant. Thesteam 
shovels do the 
work of loading, 
and as they have 
a capacity for 
lifting ten tons 
of free rock a 
minute, the local 


activity is_ tre- 
mendous; and 
the flat cars, 
carrying two 


skips each, move 
along at a lively 
speed. A _ long 
line of them is 
constantly lead- 
ing up to the 
crushing-plant, 
where the big 
electric cranes 
rid them of their 
loads, and a little switching engine 
pushes them around a loop and allows 
them to run down an incline into the 
cut again. 

Edison, descried in the distance by 
means of his historic linen duster and 
his great country straw hat, is found 


the sand pile. 


the mixing-house. 


END VIEW OF SEPARATING-MAGNETS 


After having been reduced to dust the ore-bearing 
material is elevated to the cupola of the magnet-house. 
It is dumped into a chute, an 
down past the magnet faces, of which there are 480. The to 
sand, being unattracted, passes straight on, and is con- 
veyed by an elevator out of the building and dumped on 
The ore, attracted by the magnets, is 
deflected into a chute of its own, and conveyed away to 


sitting on a stone, peering earnestly 
down into a great trench from which 
the most surprising grunts, shrieks, 
whistlings, and queer noises generally 
are being emitted. It is the complaint 
of the steam 
shovel, than 
which there is no 
more human-like 
piece of mechan- 
ism in the world. 
Edison looks up 
pleasantly as you 
approach. Huis 
manner 1s en- 
couraging. There 
is, aS some one 
has said, the 
assurance of 
honesty in_ his 
strong, round 
face, and an atti- 
tude of demo- 
cracy in his dirty 
duster, which 
makes you friends 
with him at 
once. There is 
no air of self- 
importance, 
which, after all, 
one could easily 
pardon in_ the 
man for whom 
the French 
people played 
the American 
National Anthem 
on his entrance 
the Paris 
Opera House— 
honoured him, in 
fact, as they 
only honour 
kings. As you talk, he places his 
hand to his ear; but it 1s not to 
exclude the roar of the crushers, 
the whirr of the conveyers, or the 
noise of the shovel. He is slightly 
deaf; a condition, however, which he 
regards more in the way of a boon 


allowed to work its way 
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than as a misfortune, for it excludes 
the small talk of those about him, and 
enables him to concentrate his mind 
on whatever problem he may have in 
hand. His face, when his mind is 
bent on serious ) 

matters, reflects 
the deep import 
of his thoughts; 
but he is always 
readytounbend, 
and his change 
of demeanour 
when some 
lighter vein of 
conversation is 
struck seems to 
come asa relief. 
He is ready for 
a funny story, 
and several of 
his best jokes 
are decidedly 
on himself. <A 
query on a 
scientific subject 
reforms. the 
wrinkles of 
thought on his 
face, and he 
becomes lost 
completely toall 
sight, sound, 
and feeling of 
the outside 
world. A la- 
bourer, dressed 
even more 
shabbily than 
Edison himself, 
comes up, and 
from a distance 
of ten ora dozen 
feet growls out a question about some 
new braces which are being put in. 
Edison grunts back his answer in quite 
the same tone of voice, and a moment 
later is off, with short, quick steps, and 
an intense look, towards a group of men 
holding a _ consultation over some 
mechanical difficulty connected with 


THE ORE ON ITS WAY TO THE MIXING-HOUSE 


A leather belt carries the finely-divided ore to a blower- 
room, where the small percentage of remaining foreign 
substances is removed from it. 
carries it to the mixing-house, where it is dropped into 
great cylinders, and by means of iron paddles is mixed 
with an adhesive substance. 


the plant. Edison solves the problem 
almost as soon as it is laid before him, 
and presently is back again, gazing 
down at the first object of his attention. 

““Wearemakinga Yosemite ofourown 
here,” he says; 
‘“we shall soon 
have one of the 
biggest artificial 
canons in the 
world.” This 
remark is occa- 
sioned by the 
fact that the 
steam shovel is 
operating at a 
point three- 
quarters of a 
mile from the 
works | proper. 
It is somewhat 
down the hill- 
side, but 1s 
eating its way on 
a level straight 
into the hill. 
“It will take 
us a year to 
reach the mills,”’ 
says the in- 
ventor; ‘but 
when we do get 
that far in, we 


will have a 
trench with 
walls one 


hundred feet 
deep. I su ppose 
we will ta ke out 
over 600,000 
tons of rock 
before we get 
there. Then 
when the trench is completed, we 
can blast off the walls with dynamite, 


Another belt-conveyer then 


taking off 32,000 tons at a time. But 
look at this fellow,’ he continues, 
pointing to the steam _— shovel. 


“Wouldn't you think he was alive? 
Always seems to me like one of those 
old-time monsters or dragons we read 
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about in children’s books. I like to 
sit and watch it.”’ 
~ Monster ! Indeed it is a_ true 


monster, both in shape and attitude. 
Its body is represented in the car; its 
thick neck has all the stockiness of 
invincibility ; and its great square head, 
with the three steel teeth protruding 
like the fangs of an undershot bulldog, 
give it quite the air of a great animal, 
even in repose. But it is when it is in 
action that the personality of the thing 
becomes apparent. The beams of the 
derrick slide against one another like 


THE BRIQUETTING MACHINES 


By means of conveyers the now sticky mass of ore is brought to the briquetting 
The proper amount of ore falls 
into an orifice about three inches wide and one inch deep, and a plunger then 
comes forward and ererts thousands of pounds pressure on the ore. 
recedes, the cylinder holding the briquette turns downward, and the newly-made 
briquette drops out into another conveyer, to be carried into baking-ovens. 


machines to be made into bricks, or briquettes. 
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the sinewy tendons in the neck of a 
mastodon, the great head lowers itself 
for the charge, and the teeth fairly 
glisten as they attack the hillside. 
Then when some hidden obstacle is 
encountered and the way becomes 
temporarily blocked, the pent-up steam 
within it breaks forth as from _ its 
nostrils, and the great thing trembles 
all over and shrieks out its rage, the 
shrill tones only dying down to a satis- 
fied grunt when the obstruction has 
been conquered. It weighs 200,000 
pounds, and is the biggest steam shovel 
in the world. 
Once it en- 
countered a rock 
which was_ too 
big even for it, 
and the way 
it throbbed, 
screamed, hissed, 
whistled, and 
shook when the 
object of its wrath 
refused to budge 
was a moving 
spectacle indeed. 

The man who 
operates this 
great piece of 
mechanism bears 
the limited 
distinction of 
being one of the 
best steam-shovel 
workers in the 
world. He is 
certainly a perfect 
master of the 
machine. The 
shovel is used, 
in places, to clean 
off a ledge pre- 
paratory to blast- 
ing. Edison, 
with his sensitive 
needle, or ‘* mag- 
netic eye,’’ as he 
calls it, went 
over the ground 
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above the ledge before it was uncovered, 
and was able to determine its exact 
shape. Above the edge of the rock, 
stakes were driven, and the shovel 
operator was told to clean it off. So 
accurate was his work that the channel 
cut by the great machine did not at 
any point vary twelve inches from the 
wall of rock bordering the ore. 

From the steam shovel the rocks, 
weighing five and six tons, are con- 
veyed to the crush- 
ing-plant. The 
crushing-plant is a 
large eccentric 
building, from the 
open sides of which 
extends massive iron 
frame-work upon 
which electric 
cranes are operated. 
To the casual ob- 
server the building 
seems to be little 
more than a large 
platform, the under 
part of which is 
closed in, and the 
upper part of which 
seems to contain 
nothing more than 
an expectant group— 
of men_ whose 
business it is to 
anxiously watch big 
boulders as they are 
swung inward by 
the cranes and 
dropped into a large 
square hole in the 
floor. Aseach rock 
disappears, the 
strained facial ex- 
pression of each 
man is_ enveloped 
in a cloud of white 
dust, and a dull 
boom! boom! an- 
nounces that some 
convincing change 
has taken place 


during transportation, 
the b 
be loaded on the cars. 


in the material. As a matter of 
fact, the giant, or largest, rolls of the 
crushing-plant are made to revolve in 
the first story of the building, and the 
rock is dumped into the pit which leads 
down to them from the second story. 
This remarkable crushing-apparatus 
consists primarily of twoimmense rollers 
over six feet in diameter and five in width. 

The rounded surfaces are studded 
with great teeth, and the great rolls 


THE GREAT OVENS IN THE BRIQUETTING PLANT 


A conveyer carries the briquettes of pure ore into the ovens, where they are 
baked to prevent them from disintegrating when exposed to ‘the atmosphere 
The conveyer travels five times through the ovens, and 
uettes are exposed toa very high temperature before they reappear to 
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themselves run within eighteen inches 
ofeach other. Looked at from above, 
these monster crushers, revolving with 
a surface speed of a mile a minute, and 
weighing 237,000 pounds, form pro- 
bably the most awe-compelling abyss 
in the world. The relentless fangs, 
constantly travelling inward and down- 
ward, impress the mind more strongly 
than could any bottomless pit, and the 
feeling becomes all the more intense, 
when one learns that beneath them is 
another set of rollers somewhat nearer 
together, with a serrated surface, more 
wicked if anything in its action than 


LOADING FREIGHT CARS WITH BRIQUETTES 


From the ovens the briquettes are conveyed to the railroad and dumped into 

: 
cars. Twenty-eight hundred briquettes are contained in one ton. Each car holds 
an average of seventy-five car loads of pure tron ore are pro- 


twenty tons, an 
duced daily. 


the teeth above. These rolls will re- 
ceive and grind up five and six ton 
rocks as fast as they can be unloaded 
from the skips. A _ skip-load of rock 
every forty-five seconds was the rate 
at which the plant was operated for 
the purpose of testing the capacity of 
the rolls, but an average of 300 tons 
an hour is considered a fair running 
capacity. 

It may surprise the superficial ob- 
server to learn that the great engine 
which operates the rolls takes no part 
whatever in the crushing process. 
There is something of a trick in it, 

‘but it is an 

a effective answer 

to the engineers 
who declared that 
no machine could 
be made strong 
enough to stand 
the strain of 
crushing these 
great boulders. It 
is the momen- 
tum of the 
seventy tons of 
metal contained 
in the moving 
parts of the rolls 
which does the 
crushing. The 
engine supplies 
just power 
enough to run 
the rolls at a 
very high speed. 
If anything —a 
rock, for instance 
—drops in 
between the rolls 
so as to in any 
way impede their 
; progress, a clutch 

— by which the 
rolls are con- 
nected to the 
engine allows the 
latter to let go 
its hold. After 
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Crushing- Plant. Magnet- House. Briquetting Plant. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF EDISON IN WINTER 


Taken from Summerville, the village where the miners live. 


that the momentum of the rolls does the is, according to Mr. Edison, the appli- 
work of crushing, the engine, of course, cation of the principle of the pile- 
catching hold again the moment the _ driver. 

impeding rock has_ been crushed Far down beneath the two sets of 
and passed through to the next rolls described above, a conveyer, or 
set of rollers. One might think endless chain of iron baskets, catches 
that these rolls would be stopped by the cruslted rock and carries it up into 
the obstructing rock the moment the another part of the building. The 
power of the engine was withdrawn. rock has now been reduced to pieces 
But it is only necessary to imagine the size of a man’s head. The con- 
how that same rock would suffer if veyer carries these pieces up above 
allowed to bear the brunt of a head-on three more sets of rolls, and dumps 
collision of two express trains. Only them with a rattle and a bang in 
the fastest train travels with the between the topmost set of rollers. 
velocity attained by these rolls; and, The rock at this point is reduced more 
besides, it is seventy tons of iron and _ than half, or, let us say, to pieces the 
steel against five or six tons of ore- , size of the fist; and as it falls through 
bearing rock. Again, the rock is in a steady stream it encounters the 
dropped over ten feet into the pit before still more relentless teeth of the next 
it strikes the rolls, and the impact on _ set of rolls directly underneath. Having 
the rapidly moving roll is often great passed through these, it has almost 
enough to break the boulder in two. reached the fineness of granulated 
In short, it is the kinetic energy of the sugar; but when it drops through into 
rolls that does the real work of the next set, its final pulverisation is 
crushing. To illustrate the process, it accomplished, for the slightly serrated 
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surfaces of these rolls fit into each 
other like two cogwheels, and. ore which 
is not reduced to dust cannot accom- 
plish the passage between them. Here, 
as before, a lift catches the crushed 
product, and carries it to the top of an 
immense dryer (for the work goes on 
in wet as well as dry weather), and 
thence to the roof of a mammoth 
stock-house, capable of holding 16,000 
tons, and dumps it therein for future 
use. 

From this point the ore and sand go 
on a wild career which never stops.till 
one has reached the cars and the other 
has. reached the sand pile. In the 
cellar of the stock-house is a deep, long 
trench. The sloping sides of the house 
lead to this trench, so that the tendency 
of the crude ore contained therein is 
to slide into it. Working in the trench 
is a conveyer which carries the crude 
material across the road and up a 
covered way toa big barn-like structure 
known locally as the refining mill. 
The building is most interesting because 
it is herein that the ore is separated 
from the sand. It is, on the other 
hand, uninteresting from the view point 
of the spectator, because most of the 
interior mechanism is encased. Never- 
theless there are wonderful processes 
constantly in operation within. It is 
the perfection of automatic action. 
No automaton of old ever worked out 
a more intricate movement than do 
the sand and ore within this building. 
Better still, no ensemble of springs or 
other paraphernalia is required for the 
work. The building 1s over six stories 
high, and the conveyer which brings 
the crude ore from the cellar of the 
stock-house elevates it to the very 
cupola, dumps it into space, and allows 
it to work out its own salvation on its 
wav to the basement. Incidentally it 
performs several feats on its way down- 
ward. It screens itself several times, 
separates from the sand, “divides its 
coarse grains from the fine, and finally 
wends its way out of the building to 


do great things later on. But all of 
this is done with hardly any other aid 
than that of gravity. 

The ore passes altogether 480 
magnets. The first set of magnets has 
the least pulling or deflecting power, 
to use a popular term. The third set 
has the greatest pulling power, and the 
second set is intermediate in strength. 
On its way down, the crushed rock 
falls past the lines of magnets in the 
form of a fine curtain. The sand 
passes straight on downward, and is 
carried away, through chutes, out of 
the building. The ore, on the other 
hand, is deflected from the course 
taken by the sand, and drops into a 
chute of its own. It falls on a con- 
veyer which carries it out of the 
building to another stock-house. On 
the way out of the building the ore 
passes through a blowing-room in which 
such dust as may have passed through 
the screens with it is blown from it. 
None of the iron ore is lost, and even 
the dust is sold—to be used in paint 
and other substances. The ore Is finally 
conveyed to another stock-house,which 
contains nothing but pure, powdered 
Iron. 

But this ore, however pure, however 
well calculated to take its place in the 
business of life, cannot be smelted in 
its present form. If thrown into the 
furnace in the form of dust, a large 
part would be blown out by the power- 
ful blast. It must be made up into 
lumps or cakes, so that when placed 
in the furnace the gases can circulate 
freely through and around it. For 
this purpose it is conveyed to the 
briquetting mill by means of another 
of those conveyers which seem to reach 
out of the ground in all directions. In 
fact, you might start in any building 
in Edison, and, by going into the cellar, 
walk through the conveyer way up to 
the top story of the next building. 
descend to the cellar as before. and so 
on until you had completed the circuit 
of every house in the place. 
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The ore is mixed with an adhesive 
material which binds every particle to 
its neighbours. The mixing-machines 
are long iron cylinders in which a 
succession of curved iron paddles, or 
dashers, sitting on springs, are con- 
stantly revolving. The ore is supplied 
from an endless rope conveyer to the 
mixers, while the binding material is 
conveyed in pipes, both passing into 
the cylinders. Theore passes into one 
end of the cylinder, and is thoroughly 
mixed before it passes out of the other 
end. Again is the now sticky mass of 
ore dropped into a conveyer, and 
carried into another building. In this 
last structure are the _ briquetting 
machines. They are devised by 
Edison, and consist primarily of a 
plunger which forces the sticky ore 
into a small round orifice, subjecting it 
in the meantime to thousands of pounds’ 
pressure. The nicely rounded briqu- 
ettes, ranging from two and one-half to 
three and one-half inches in diameter, 
drop into another conveyer, and are 
carried into ovens in which they are 
baked, the conveyer itself travelling 
five times up and down the interior of 
the ovens before they reappear. The 
baking 1s necessary in order to make 
the briquettes sufficiently hard when 
cold to stand shipment. The baking 
also prevents them from disintegrating 
under the action of heat in the blast- 
furnaces, and leaves them so that, 
although very porous, they will not 
absorb water. Having left the ovens, 
the briquettes are transported by iron- 
rope conveyers to the railway and loaded 
on to Cars. 

This is all there is in the process. 
But how much that is! A small con- 
ception of the labour involved may be 
had from an inkling obtained from Mr. 
W. S. Mallory, Mr. Edison’s second- 
in-command. ‘‘ When it was found 
necessary,” says Mr. Mallory, ‘“‘to 
make the concentrates (iron ore) into 
briquettes, there were five things to 
be accomplished: First, the binding 


material must be very cheap. Second, 
it must be of such a nature that very 
little of it would be required per ton of 
concentrates. Third, the briquettes 
must be very porous, to permit the 
gases of the furnace to enter; and yet 
must not absorb water, else they could 
not be shipped in open cars. Fourth, 
it must make the briquettes hard 
enough when cold to stand transporta- 
tion. Fifth, it must make the 
briquettes such that they would not 
disintegrate by action of heat in the 
blast-furnace. To get the above five 
conditions, Mr. Edison was compelled 
to try several thousand experiments. 
At the time of the discovery of X-rays, 
Mr. Edison made 1,800 experiments 
before he hit upon tungstate of calcium 
for the fluoroscope, and the newspapers 
said that a man who would try that 
many experiments ought to succeed. 
But here the labour and patience 
involved was many times greater, and 
this, please understand, represents but 
one feature of the plant.” 

One intricate piece of mechanism 
used in the crushing-plant illustrates 
the genius of Edison. The process of 
crushing is very dusty, and at first the 
dust got into the bearings of the 
elevators and cut everything badly, and 
the same trouble was _ experienced 
throughout the mill, notwithstanding 
every precaution. Mr. Edison immedi- 
ately devised a system of oiling all 
bearings (of which there are 4,200) 
which depends upon, and will not work 
without, grit and dust. This is only 
an item, but the plant is full of these 
items. 

Again, the three high rolls in the 
magnet-house are wonderful examples 
of how frictidn may be rendered almost 
nothing. The friction of ordinary 
crushing-rolls at the high efficiency 
and pressure necessary for this work 
amounts under ordinary conditions to 
about 80 per cent. of the horse-power 
applied, leaving only 20 per cent. to 
do the actual work on the rock. On 
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by Mr. 


the three high rolls invented 
16 per 


Edison, the friction is only 
cent., leaving 84 per cent. of the 
horse-power applied available for the 
work of crushing. The principle 
involved is too intricate to explain, but 
it means the beginning of a new era in 
crushing machinery. This principle 
can be applied in every industry where 
crushing is a feature, from gold extract- 
ing to sugar manufacturing. The 
reduction of friction in the mechanism 
simply means that machinery of small 
power can be used in work which 
heretofore has required machinery of 
very great power. 

It may be stated, in closing, that the 
value of briquettes, in place of the 


‘ 


usual rough. ore, lies not only in the 
greater economy of handling, though 
that is considerable, but also in the 
certainty of uniformity in quality in the 
finished product. Through the present 
system of charging acupola for a desired 
mixture of iron, the errors or careless- 
ness of workmen may, and sometimes 
does, result in an unsatisfactory or even 
worthless cast, while the briquettes, 
being all of one quality, are almost 
automatic in their regularity of quality. 

The briquette which has already been 
used long enough to have a recognised 
standing among furnacemen, is now 
made as a by-product of several small 
copper mines, and is an established 
thing of the future. 


““Made in Germany.’ 
aided industry of eg Aaa glass works. 
second of this series 


The first of this series, March issue, 
*The Iron 
ay issue, p. 302, dealt with the development of railways in China. 


. 95, dealt with the wonderful state- 
orse in the Far Eastern Field,” the 
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‘* W DLING.’’—“ Dolce far mtente,” as 
our Italian friends call it in their 
poetical language. When is it 

more inviting than at the time when 
the sun has become real monarch of 
our piece of earth, and when the heat 
of his rays reminds us every hour of his 
sovereignty ! 

It is also at that time, principally, 
when those of us who have to toil 
during many months get our annual 
chance for an idling. 

Many places have I tried, many 
climes have I put to the test, but it 
was only last year that I succeeded 
in finding the 
ideal spot for 
idling. 

High up in 
the mountains 
of Tyrol, al- 
most at the 
borders” of 
eternal snows, 
I discovered 
hostelries full 
of comforts, 
where one may 
indeed indulge 
in the art of 
idling, and en- 
joy it to the 
fullest degree. 


nearly 9,000 feet above the level of the 
sea—lifts one more than figuratively out 
of the vale of tears into regions of 
pure sunshine and joy. Our illustration 
gives an idea of the grand scenery of 
that district. And there, amongst the 
chamois, the eagles and the true Alpine 
flora, the idler finds hotels as good as 
any in the European capitals. 

Bozen, Meran, and Landeck lie in 
the line of the principal European 


routes, and have the best express train 
connections, and from those towns the 
high mountain hotels are easily acces- 
sible by carriage. 


But theseare 
not the only 
hostelries situ- 
ated on such 


high eleva- 
tions. There 
are the great 
hotels in the 
Mendel Pass, 
those at Tob- 
lach, in the 


Puster Valley, 
those at Brand 
and Schruns 
in the Vorarl- 
berg, and those 
at Vetriolo, 
near Trent, 


Ly ing in a STILFSER JOCH PASS (STELVIO), THE HIGHEST 4,500 feet 
com fo rta b ] e CARRIAGE ROAD IN EUROPE. er above the sea 
chair on the eee on Mount 


terrace or in the garden of such hotels 
as the “‘ Trafoi”’ or the ‘‘Sulden,”’ right 
in the midst of the Glacier districts 
of the Ortler range, or the ‘‘ Karer- 
see Hotel, in the Dolomite mountains 
of the Rosen-garten group, surrounded 
by the grandest and most picturesque 
glacier scenery in the Alps, inhaling 
the pure and invigorating mountain 
air, there it is where the idler will find 
himself in his element, where he can 
be satisfied—happy. 

The journey over the highest carriage 
road in Europe — the Stelvio Pass, 


Fronte, a spa of great renown (like 
the lower lying Levico), with lovely 
views and magnificent woods, and 
charming mountain lakes in the 
near neighbourhood. Levico Vetriolo 
is indeed the pearl of the Valsugana. 
A comfortable local railway leads from 
historic Trent to Levico, and three 
Alpine roadsconnect that with Vetriolo. 
Let my words reach my idler friends. 
I feel sure they will agree with what I 
here maintain when they have idled 
in those high altitudes. 
A. 


4II 


—_ P —— ——— 
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ICTURE, if you can, a chtracter- 
istically pale American woman, 
apparently twenty-three years of 

age, with fair hair drawn tightly back 
from the forehead, robed in a fetching 
gown of baby blue plentifully showered 
with heavy cream lace opening over an 
elaborate underskirt of ivory satin. So 
I found Miss Alice Nielsen when I had 
the pleasure of calling upon her one 
morning recently at her apartments in 
the Hotel Cecil. Seated at the breakfast 
table coaxing the steaming coffee to 
reluctantly leave its well in the silver 
urn for the gaping hungry cups ready 
to receive it, Miss Nielsen captivated 
me as completely as she had previously 
done from the stage of the Shaftesbury 
Theatre. 

In her home she is_ thoroughly 
natural, entertaining and sympathetic, 
a gracious hostess and a delightful 
companion. Her successes, and they 
have been innumerable, have in no way 
spoilt her; extremely modest, almost 
shy, she receives the homage paid to 
her like a blushing schoolgirl. This 
unaffectedness of manner is her chief 
charm. 

Miss Nielsen is particularly gratified 
with her reception in this country. 
For weeks before the opening perform- 
ance she suffered from nervousness, 
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and was so fearful that she might not 
please an English audience that sleep 
was almost unknown. Now she is 
quite at home; she has had a warm 
welcome and is immensely pleased at 
the spontaneous appreciation of her 
work which the English people have 
shown. One thing has agreeably sur- 
prised her, and that is the quickness 
with which the meaning of so much 
that is purely American has_ been 
grasped by her audiences ; she imagined 
that a great many of the humorous 
sayings In the “ Fortune Teller ” might 
be like an untranslated book to 
Londoners; but their instant response 
has proved a wonderful stimulant to 
her and to the other members of her 
company. 

Everyone who has seen this latest 
success at the Shaftesbury will recollect 
the charming waltz song ‘‘ Cupid and 
I*’ which Miss Nielsen sings in the 
second act with a flute obligato. This, 
she tells me, is a selection from an 
opera by Victor Herbert — “‘ The 
Serenade,”’ in which she made such a 


A CHAT WITH MISS ALICE NIELSEN 


tremendous success in America, and it 
has been introduced by her here to 
serve as a mascot. It is a beautiful 
song beautifully rendered, and as a 
talisman should never fail. 

Miss Nielsen was not trained for a 
professional career but adopted it from 
force of circumstances. Her success 
has been phenomenal. She tells an 
amusing incident of her first engage- 
ment with the Bostonians. In addi- 
tion to a small part, she was to under- 
study the prima donna. This lady 
becoming suddenly ill, Miss Nielsen 
was In consequence promoted, tempor- 
arily, to the leading réle. She says, 
“‘T played this character for such a 
lengthy period that I quite forgot I 
was ever anything but the prima donha. 
One day the manager said to me, ‘ Miss 
Nielsen, after to-morrow you will return 
to your own part, Miss..... has 
recovered and is coming back.’ My 
indignation was intense and I pro- 
tested violently, but to no purpose. I 
was informed that I was ‘not engaged 
as the star.’ However, I mentally 
resolved that I would be next year— 
and I was.” 

That was nearly four years ago, and 
Miss Nielsen has been successfully 
‘starring’ ever since. 

The réle in ‘‘ The Fortune Teller ”’ 
is a heavy one and rather a severe tax 
upon Miss Nielsen’s strength. For the 
first few weeks she struggled bravely 


with the London climate; fortunately 
it did not affect her voice, but weakened 
her considerably physically. Now she | 
is better and hopes to remain with us 
a very long time, and present to the 
English public some other of her 
numerous triumphs. 

It is in the summer, away at a 
quiet country place, that this young 
artist prefers to study; each part is a 
distinct creation of her own, for. she 
receives instruction from no one; she 
devotes a portion of each day to vocal 
practice, and this she considers abso- 
lutely essential, whether she be filling 
an engagement or enjoying a holiday. 
Riding is her pleasantest recreation. 
She has neither hobbies nor pets, but 
likes cats—‘‘ a long way off.” 

To my request for a story Miss 
Nielsen replied that she “ would have 
to make one up.”’ 

“Do,” I answered, ‘‘ but exaggerate 
sufficiently to give it the appearance of 


truth—that is the secret of interesting 


99 


writing. 
‘* Yes,”’ she said, ‘‘and so it is on the 
stage. Our costumes are made from 
the same material as our house and 
street gowns, but on the stage we must 
have spangles.”’ ba te 
And with this bright rejoinder I had 
perforce to content myself, and regret- 
fully took my leave of the fair Fortune 
Teller with the coveted story untold. 
C.A.M. 
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T is strange to record that the first 
| serious difficulty which James V. 
of Scotland encountered with the 
nobles who supported him arose, not 
over a question of State, put through 
the machinations of a foreign mounte- 
bank. The issue came to a point 
where, if the King had proceeded to 
punish the intriguant, he would have 
stood alone, and his nobility would 
have ranged themselves in support of 
the charlatan; a most serious state of 
things, the like of which has before 
now overturned a throne. In dealing 
with this unexpected crisis, the young 
King acted with a wisdom scarcely to 
be expected from his years. He directed 
the nobility as a skilful rider manages 
a mettlesome horse, sparing curb or 
spur when the use of the one might 
have caused the rearing steed to have 
unseated him, or the use of the other 
would have resulted in a frenzied bolt. 
Thus the judicious horsem:n keeps his 
saddle, yet arrives at the destina- 
tion he had marked out from the 
beginning. 

In the dusk of the evening, -James 
went down the high street of Stirling, 
keeping close to the wall, as was his 
custom when about to paya visit to 
his friend the cobbler, for although 
several members of the Court knew 
that he had a liking for low company, 
the King was well aware of the haughty 
prejudice which the nobles held against 
those of the mechanical or trading 
classes, so he thought it best not to 
run counter to a prejudice so deeply 
rooted, thus he kept a knowledge of 
his visits to himself and to a few of his 
more intimate friends. 

As the King was about to turn out 
of the main street he ran suddenly into 
the arms of a man who was coming 


exclaimed the 


By ROBERT BARR 


from the shop of a clothier who made 
costumes for the Court. As _ each 
started back from the unexpected en- 
counter, the light from the mercier’s 
shop window lit up the face of his 
Majesty’s opponent, and the latter saw 
that he had before him his old friend, 
Sir David Lyndsay. | 

‘“ Ha, Davie!’ cried the King, ‘‘ it’s 
surely late in the day to choose the 
colours for a new jacket.” 

‘‘Indeed your Majesty is in the 
right,” replied Sir David, “‘ but I was 
not selecting cloth, I was merely doing 
the act of an honest man, and liquidat- 
ing a reckoning of long standing.” 

“What, a poet with money!” 
King. ‘‘ Who ever 
heard of such a thing? Man, Davie, 
you might share the knowledge of your 
treasure house witha friend ; Kings are 
ever in want of money; or Is your gold 
mine rich enough for two? ” 

The King spoke jocularly, placing no 
particular meaning upon his_ words, 
and if Sir David had answered in kind 
James would doubtless have thought 
no more about the matter, but the poet 
stammered and showed such evident 
confusion that his Mayjesty’s quick 
suspicions were at once aroused. He 
remembered that of late a change had 
come over the Court. Scottish nobles 
were too poor to be lavish in dress, and 
frequently the somewhat meagre state 
of their wardrobe had furnished a sub- 
ject for jest on the part of Ambassadors 
from France or Spain. But when other 
foreigners less privileged than an Am- 
bassador had ventured to make the 
same theme one for mirth, they speedily 
found there was no joke in Scottish 
steel, which was ever at an opponent's 
service even if gold were not, so those 
who were wise and fond of life were 
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careful not to make invidious compari- 
sons between the gallants of Edinburgh 
and Stirling and those of Paris and 
‘Madrid. But of late the Court at 
Stirling had blossomed out in fine 
array, and although this grandeur had 
attracted the notice of the King, and 
pleased him, he had given no thought 
to the origin of the new splendour. 
The King instantly changed his 
mind regarding his visit to the cobbler, 


**He ran suddenly into the arms of a 


linked arm with the poet, and together 
they went up the street. This sudden 
reversion of direction gave the Royal 
wanderer new theme for thought and sur- 
mise. It seemed as if all the town was 
on the move, acting as surreptitiously 
as he himself had done a few moments 
previously. At first he imagined he 
had been followed, and the suspicion 
angered him. In the gloom he was 
unable to recognise any of the way- 
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farers, and each seemed anxious to 
avoid detection, passing hurriedly or 
slipping quietly down some less fre- 
quented alley or lane. Certain of the 
figures appeared familiar, but none 
stopped to question of the King. 

‘“ Davie,” cried James, halting in 
the middle of the street, “you make a 
very poor conspirator ! ”’ 

‘“‘ Indeed, your Majesty,” replied the 
poet ey “‘no one is less of a 
conspirator than I.” 

‘‘Davie, you are hiding something 
from me.” 

“That I am not, your Majesty. I 
am quite ready to answer truly any 
question your Majesty cares to ask.” 

“The trouble is, Davie, that my 
Majesty has not yet got a clue that 
will lead him to shrewd questioning, 
but as a beginning, I ask you what is 
the meaning of all this Court stir in 
the old town of Stirling ?” 

‘* How should I know, your Majesty?” 
asked the poet in evident distress. 

‘““There now, Davie, there now ! 
The very first question I propound gets 
an evasive answer. The man who did 
not know would have replied that he 
did not. I dislike being juggled with, 
and for the first time in my life, Sir 
David Lyndsay, I am angered with you.” 

The knight was visibly perturbed, 
but at last he answered, ‘‘ In this matter 
I was sworn to secrecy.” 

“All secrets are oper at the King’s 
command,’ replied James _ sternly. 
‘‘Speak out; speak fully, and speak 
quickly.” 

‘‘There is no guilt in the secret, 
your Majesty. I doubt if any of your 
nobles would hesitate to speak to you 
of it were not that they fear ridicule, 
which is a thing a Scottish noble is 
loth to put up with whether from 
King or commoner.” 

‘*Get on, and waste not so much 


time in the introduction,” said his— 


Majesty shortly. 
‘Well, there came some time since 
to Stirling an Italian chemist, who 


took up his abode and shut up his 
shop in the abandoned refectory of 
the old Monastery. He is the author 
of many wonderful inventions, but 
none interests the Court so much as 
the compounding of pure gold in a 
crucible with the ordinary earth from 
the fields.” 

‘‘T can well believe that,” cried the 
King. ‘‘I have some stout fighters in 
my Court who fear neither man nor 
devil in the field, yet who would stand 
with mouth agape before a juggler’s 
tent. But surely, Davie, you, who 
have been to the colleges, and have 
read much from learned books, are 
not such a fool as to be deluded by 
that ancient fallacy, the transmutation 
of any other metals into gold? ” 

Sir David laughed uneasily. 

‘1 did not say I believed it, your 
Majesty, still, a man must place some 
credence in what his eyes see done, as 
well as in what he reads from books, 
and, after all, the proof of the cudgel 
is the rap on the head. I have beheld 
the contest, beginning with an empty 
pot and ending with a bar of gofd.”’ 

‘‘ Doubtless. I have seen a juggler 
swallow hot tron, but I have never 
believed it went down his throttle. 
although it appeared to have done so. 
Did you get any share of the trans- 
muted gold ? That’s the practical test. 
my Davie.” 

“That is exactly the test your 
barons applied. I doubt if their 
nobilities would take much interest in 
a scientific experiment were there no 
profit at the end of it. Each man 
entering the laboratory pays what he 
pleases to the money-taker at the table. 
but it must not be less than one gold 
bonnet piece. When all have entered 
the doors are closed and locked. The 
amount of money collected is weighed 
against small bars of gold which the 
alchemist places in the opposite scale. 
until the two are equally balanced. 
This bar gold he then throws into the 
crucible.” 
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‘Qh, he puts gold into the crucible, 
does he? Where, then, is the profit ? 
I thought these necromancers made 
gold from i iron,’ 

‘‘ Signor Farini’s method is different, 
your Majesty. He asserts that like 
attracts like, and that the gold in the 
crucible will take to itself the minute 
unseen particles which he _ believes 
exist in all soils; the intense heat 
burning away the dross and leaving the 
refined gold.” 

‘“T see. And how ends this experi- 
ment ?”’ 

‘“ The residue is cooled and weighed. 
Sometimes it 1s double the amount of 
the gold put in ; sometimes treble ; and 
I have known him, upon occasion, take 
from the crucible quadruple the gold 
he put in, but never have I known a 
melting fall below double the amount 
collected by the man at the table. As 
the final act each noble has returned to 
him double or treble the gold he relin- 
quished on entering.” 

‘‘ Where then arises the profit to 
your Italian? I never knew these 
foreigners to work for nothing.” 

‘* He says he does it for love of Scot- 
land and hatred of England, an ancient 
enemy. Were but the Scottish nation 
rich, he thinks they could the better 
withstand incursions from the south.” 

‘Well, Davie, that seems to me a 
most unsubstantial reason. Scotland’s 
protection has been her poverty in all 
except hard knocks. Were she as 
wealthy as France it would be the 
greater temptation for Englishers to 
overrun the country. My grandfather, 
James the Third, had a black chest full 
of gold and jewels, yet he was murdered 
flying from defeat in battle. When 


does this golden wizard fire his 
cauldron, Davie ?”’ | 
‘*To-night, your Majesty. That is 


the reason you. saw the nobles of your 


Court making sly haste to his 
domicile.” _ 
“Ah,. and Sir David Lyndsay 


was hurrying to the same spot so 


own coinage. 


blindly that he nearly overran his 
monarch ? ”’ 

‘“‘Tt is even so, your Majesty.”’ 

‘Then am I hindering you from 
much profit, and you must but blame 
yourself for having been so long in the 
telling. However, it is never too late 
to turn one bonnet piece into two. So, 
Davie, lead the way, for I would see 
this alchemist turn out gold from a pot 
as a housewife boils potatoes.” 

‘‘T fear, your Maesty, that the doors 
will be shut.” 

“If they are, Davie, the King’s 
name will open them. Lead the way; 
lead the way.” 

The doors were not shut, but were 
just on the point of closing when Sir 
David put his shoulder to them and 
forced his way in, followed closely by 
his companion. The King and _ his 
henchman found themselves in a small 
anteroom, furnished only with a bench 
and a table: on the latter was a yellow 
heap of bonnet pieces of the King’s 
Beside this heap lay a 
scroll with the requisites for writing. 
The money-taker, a gaunt foreigner 
clad in long robes like a monk, closed 
the door and barred it securely, then 
returned to the table. He nodded to 
Sir David, and glanced with some 
distrust at his plaid-covered com- 
panion. 

“Whom have you brought to us, 
Sir Lyndsay?” asked the man sus- 
piciously. 

‘‘A friend of mine; the Master of 
Ballengeich ; one who can keep his own 
council and who wished to turn an 
honest penny.” 

‘‘'We admit none except those con- 
nected with the Court,’’ demurred the 
money-taker. 

** Well, in a manner, Ballengeich is 
connected with the Court. He supplies 
the Castle with the products of his 
farm.”’ 

The man shook his head. ‘‘ That 
will not do,’”’ he said. ‘‘ My orders are 
strict. I dare not admit him.” 
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‘* Whom have you brought to us, Sir Lyndsay?” 


“Is not my money as_ good as 
another’s?”’ asked Ballengeich, speak- 
ing for the first time. 

‘* No offence is meant to you, sir, as 
your friend Sir Lyndsay knows. but I 
have my orders and dare not exceed 
them.” 

‘“Do you refuse me admittance, 
then?” 

‘‘I am compelled to do so, sir, 
greatly to my regret.”’ 

‘‘ Is not my surety sufficient ? ” asked 
Sir David. 


ae 


‘“‘Tam deep- 
ly grieved to 
refuse you, 
sir, but I can- 
not disobey 
‘my strict in- 
structions.” 

“Oh, very 
OL well, then,” 
WISE G said the King, 

wy) impatiently, 
‘‘we will stay 
no further 
question. Sir 
David here 
is a close 
friend of the 
King, and a 
friend of my 
own, there- 
fore we will 
return to the 
Castle and 
get the King’s 
warrant, 
when, J 
trust, will 
open any 
door in 
Stirling.” 

The war- 
der seemed 
nonplussed 
at this, and 
looked quick- 
ly from one 
to the other. 
Finally he 
said, ‘* Will you allow me a moment to 
consult with my master ?”’ 

‘Very well, so that you do not hold 
us long,’”’ replied the Master of Bal- 
lengeich. 

‘‘T shall do my errand quickly, for at 
this moment I am keeping the whole 
nobility of Scotland waiting.” 

The man disappeared, taking, how- 
ever, the gold with him in a bag. In 
a short space of time ‘he returned, and 
bowing to the two waiting men, he 
said, ‘‘ My master is anxious to please 
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you, Sir Lyndsay, and will accept the 
money of your friend.” Whereupon 
the two placed upon the table five gold 
pieces each, and the amount was 
accredited opposite their names upon 
-the parchment. 

Sir David, leading the way, drew 
aside one heavy curtain and then a 
second one, which allowed them to 
enter a long, low-roofed room almost in 
total darkness, as far as the end to 
which they were introduced was con- 
cerned, but the upper portion of the 
hall was lit in lurid fashion. At the 
further end of the refectory was a 
raised platform on which the heads of 
the Order had dined during the 
Monastery days of the edifice, while 
the humbler brethren occupied, as was 
customary, the main body of the lower 
floor. Upon this platform stood a 
metal tripod, which held a basket of 
dazzling fire, and in this basket was set 
a crucible, now changing from red to 
white, under the constant exertions of 
two creatures that looked like imps 
from the lower regions rather than 
inhabitants of the upper world. These 
two strove industriously with a huge 
bellows which caused the fire to roar 
fiercely, and this unholy light cast its 
effulgence upon the faces of many 
notable men packed closely together in 
the body of the hall; it also shone on 
the figure of a tall man, the ghastly 
pallor of whose countenance was 
enhanced by.a fringe of hair black as 
midnight. He had a nose like a 
vulture’s beak, and eyes piercing in 
their intensity, as black as his midnight 
hair. His costume also resembled that 
of a monk, but it was scarlet in hue, 
and the refulgence of the furnace 
caused it to glow as if lighted by some 
fire from within. 

At the moment the last two entered, 
Farini was explaining to his audience, 
in an accent palpably foreign, that he 
was a man of science, and that the 
devil gave him no aid in his researches; 
an assertion doubtless perfectly accu- 


rate. His audience listened to him with 
visible impatience, evidently anxious 
for talk to cease and practical work to 
begin. — 

The wizard held in his right hand 
the bag of gold that the King had seen 
taken from the outer room. Presently 
there entered from another curtained 
doorway, on what might be called the 
stage, the money-taker in the monk’s 
dress, who handed to the necromancer 
the coins given him by Lyndsay and 
Ballengeich, and which the wizard 
tossed carelessly into the bag. The 
attendant placed the scroll upon a table 
and then came forward witha weighing 
machine he held in his hand. The 
alchemist placed the gold from the bag 
upon one side of the scale, then threw 
into the other bar after bar of yellow 
metal until the two were equal. Then 
the bag of gold was placed on the table 
beside the scroll, and the wizard care- 
fully deposited the yellow bars within 
the white-hot pot; the two imps now 
working the bellows more strenuously 
than ever. 

The experiment was carried on pre- 
cisely as Sir David had foretold, but 
there was one weird effect that the poet 
had not mentioned. When the necro- 
mancer added to the melting-pot huge 
lumps of what appeared to be common 
soil from the field, the mixture glared 
each time with a new colour. Once a 
vivid violet colour flamed up, which 
cast such a livid deathlike hue on the 
faces of the knights there present, that 
each looked upon the other in obvious 
fear. Again the flame was pure white: 
again scarlet ; again blue; again yellow. 
When at last the incantation was 
complet2, the bellows work was stopped. 
The coruscating cauldron was lifted 
from the fire by an iron contrivance, 
and set upon the stone floor to cool, 
bubbling and sparkling like a thing of 
evil, but the radiance became duller 
and duller as time went on, and finally 
its contents were poured out into a 
mould of sand, and there congealing, 
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were lifted by tongs and rested upon 
the scale. The bag of gold was placed 
again in the opposite disc, but the 
heated metal far outweighed it. The 
wizard then unlocked a desk and threw 
coin after coin in the scale beside the 
bag, until at last the beam of the scale 


Ht MI 


The room was deathly still as the 
man in scarlet stepped forward to make 
his announcement. 

‘‘I regret,” he said, ‘ that our 
experiment has not been as successful 
as I had hoped. This doubtless has 
been caused by the poverty of the 
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** He threw in the bars of gold.” 


hung level. The secretary now pushed 
forward a table to the edge of the 
platform, and on the table placed a 
rushlight that served but to illuminate 
the parchment before him. With great 
rapidity he counted the gold pieces 
which were not in the bag, then whis- 
pered to his master. 


earth from which I took my material. 
I shall dig elsewhere against our next 
meeting, and then we may look for 
better results. To-night I can return 
to you but double the money you gave 
to my treasurer.”’ 

At this there went up what seemed 
to be a sigh of relief from the audience, 
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which had been holding its breath 
with all the eagerness of a gambler 
who had made a stake and awaited the 
outcome of the throw. 

The necromancer, taking the parch- 
ment, called out name after name, and 
as each title was enunciated the bearer 
of it came to the edge of the platform 
and received from the secretary double 
the amount of gold pieces set down on 
the parchment. As each man secreted 
his treasure he passed along out of the 
hall, and so it came about that Sir 
David and Ballengeich, being the last 
on the list, received the remaining 
coins on the table, and silently took 
their departure. 

The King spoke no 
word until they entered 
the Castle and were with- 
in his private room. Once 
there, the first thing he 
did was to pull from his 
pouch the coins he had 
received and examine 
them carefully one by 
one. There was no doubt 
about them, each was a 
good Scottish gold piece, 
with the King’s profile 
and bonnet stamped 
thereon. 

‘*You will find them 
genuine,” said Sir David. 
‘*T had my own doubts 
about them at first, think- 
ing that this foreigner 
was trying the trick which 
Robert Cockran, the 
mason, accomplished so 
successfully during the 
reign of your. grand- 
father, mixing the silver 
coins with copper and 
lead, but I had them 
tested by a goldsmith in 
Edinburgh, and was as- 
sured the pieces are just 
what they claim to be.” 

‘*Prudent man!” ex- 
claimed the _ King, 


throwing himself down on a_ seat 

and jingling the gold coin. ‘ Well, 
Davie, what do you think of it all ? 
Give me an opinion as honest as the 
coin.” 

‘‘Truth to tell, your Majesty, I do 
not know what to think of it. It may 
be as he says, that the earth here con- 
tains particles of gold, that are drawn 
to the bars he throws in the melting pot. 
If the man is a cheat, where can he 
hope for his profit ?” 

‘‘ Where indeed? I think you told 
me he had other marvellous inventions; 
what are they? ” 

‘He has a plan by which a man in 
full armour can enter the water and 
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** Kxramined them carefully one by one.” 
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walk beneath.it for any length of time 
without suffocating.” 

‘* Have you seen this tried ?”’ 

‘““No, your Majesty; there has been 
no opportunity.” : 

‘“What an admirable contrivance 
for invading Ireland! What are his 
plans as far as England is concerned ? 
He seems, if I remember your tale 
aright, to have some animosity in that 
direction.” 

‘‘ He has constructed a pair of wings, 
and each soldier being provided with 
them can sail through the air across 
the border.”’ 

‘* Admirable, admirable!” exclaimed 
the King, nodding his head. ‘“ Now, 
indeed, is England ours, and France, 
too, for that matter, if his wings will 
carry so far. Have you seen these 
wings? ”’ 

“Yes, your Majesty but I have not 
seen them tried. They seem to be 
made of fine silk stretched on an 
extremely light framework, and are 
worked by the arms thrust up or down. 
Thus, he says, a man may rise or fall 
at will.” 

‘“As to the falling, I believe him, 
and the rising I shall believe when I 
see. Has our visit to-night then taught 
you nothing, David ?”’ 

‘Nothing but what I knew before. 
What has it taught your Majesty?” 

“In the first place our charlatan 
does not want the King to know what 
he is doing, because when his subordi- 
nate refused me admittance, and I said 
to him I would appeal to the King, he 
saw at once this was serious, and 
wanted to consult his master. His 
master was then willing to admit any- 
one so long as there was no appcal to 
the King, I therefore surmise that he 
is anxious to conceal his opzrations 
from me. What is your opinion, 
Davie?” 

“It would seem that your Majesty 1s 
in the right.” 

“ Then again, if he is a real scientist 
and has discovered an easy method of 


producing gold, and is anxious to enrich 
Scotland, why should he object to a 
plain farmer like the good man of Bal- 
lengeich profiting by his production ?” 
“ That is quite true, your Majesty ; 
but I suppose the line must be drawn 


‘somewhere, and I imagine he desires to 


enrich only those of the highest rank, 
as being more powerful than the 
yeoman.” 

‘“Then we come back, Davie, to what 
I said before; why ex¢lude the King, 
who is of higher rank than any 
nobles ? ”’ 

‘‘T have already confessed, your 
Majesty, that I cannot fathom his 
motives.”’ 

‘Well, you see to what we have 
arrived. This foreigner wishes to influ- 
ence those who can influence the King. 
He wishes to have among his audience 
none but those belonging to the Court. 
He has some project that he dare not 
place before the King. We will now 
return to the consideration of that pro- 
ject. In the first place, the man ds not 
an Italian. Did a scholar like you. 
Davie, fail to notice that when he was 
in want of a word it was a French word 
he used. He is therefore no Italian, 
but a Frenchman masquerading as an 
Italian. Therefore the project, what- 
ever it is, pertains to France, and it 
is his desire that this shall not be 
known. Now, what does France most 
desire Scotland to do at this mo- 
ment ?” 

“It thinks we should avenge Flod- 
den, and many belonging to the Court 
are in agreement with France on this 
point.” 

‘‘ Has your necromancer ever men- 
tioned Flodden ? ” 

“Yes, frequently,” 
David. 

“I thought so,” continued the King. 
‘“‘and now I hope you are beginning to 
see his design.” 

‘‘ What your Majesty says is very 
ingenious, but if I may be permitted to 
raise an objection to the theory, ! 


answered Sir 
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would ask your Majesty why this was 
not done through the French Ambas- 
sador. French gold has before now 
been used in the Scottish Court, and it 
seems to me that a great nation like 
France would not stoop to use the 
devices of a charlatan, if this man is a 
charlatan.” 

‘‘ Ah, now we enter the domain of 
State secrets, Davie, and there is where 
a King has an advantage over the 
commoner. Of course I know many 
things hidden from you which give 
colour to my surmises. Sometime since 
the French Ambassador offered me a 
subsidy. Now I am not as avaricious 
as my grandfather, nor as lavish as my 
father,and so I told the Ambassador that 
I would depend on Scottish gold. I 
acquainted him with the success of my 
German miners in extracting gold from 
lead hills in the Clydesdale, and I 
showed him my newly-coined pieces. 
He was so cond scendingly pleased 
and interested that he begged the privi- 
lege of having his own bars of metal 
coined in my mint, in order to disburse 
his expenses in the coin of the realm, 
and also to send some of our bonnet 
pieces as specimens to France itself. 
This right of coinage I willingly 
bestowed upon him ; firstly, because he 
asked it; secondly, I was glad to have 
some account of his expenditure. When 
I came in just now I examined these 
coins closely, and you imagined that I 
was suspicious of, the purity of the 
metal. This was not so. I told my 
mint master to coin all the bars the 
Ambassador gave him, to keep a strict 
account of the issue, and to mark each 
piece with the letter “F” on the 
margin. I find three of the coins which 
we received to-night bearing this private 
mark, therefore they have passed 
through the hands of the French Am- 
bassador to the alchemist.”’ 

Sir David gave forth an exclamation 
of surprise. He left his seat, took the 
bonnet pieces from his pocket, and 
placed them under the lamp. 


“Now,” said the King “you need 
sharp eyes to detect this mark, but 
there it is, and there, and there. Let 
us look a little closer into the object of 
France. The battle of Flodden was 


‘fought when I was little more than a 


year old; it destroyed the King, the 
flower of Scottish nobility, and ten 
thousand of her common soldiers. Who 
was responsible for this frightful cala- 
mity ? My mother was strong against 
the campaign, which was to bring the 
forces of her husband in contention 
with the forces of her brother, at that 
moment absent in France. The man 
who urged on the conflict was De la 
Motte, the French Ambassador, stand- 
ing ever at my father’s side, whispering 
his treacherous, poisonous advice into 
an ear too willing to listen. England 
was not a bitter enemy, for England 
did not follow up her victory and 
march into Scotland, where none were 
left to command a Scottish army, and 
no Scottish army was left to obey. 
Scotland, on this occasion, was merely 
the catspaw of France. Now, I am 
the son of an English woman. The 
English King is my uncle, and France 
fears that I will keep the peace with 
my neighbour, so, through its Ambas- 
sador sounds me, and learns that such 
indeed is my intention, France resolves 
to leave me alone, and accomplish its 
object by corrupting with gold coined 
in my own mint the nobles of my 
Court. And, by God!” cried James, 
in sudden anger, bringing his fist down 
on the table and making the coins 
jingle, “she is succeeding through the 
blind stupidity of men who might have 
been expected to know their right hand 
from their left. The greatest heads of 
my realm are being cozened by a trick- 
ster, befooled in a way that any humble 
ploughman should be ashamed of. You 
see now why they wish to keep the 
silly proceedings from the King. I tell 
you, Davie, that Italian's head comes 
off, and thus in some small measure 
will I avenge Flodden.”’ 
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* Farini was explaining that he was a man of science.” 


Sir David Lyndsay sat meditatively 
silent for some moments while the King 
in angry impatience strode up and 
down the small limits of the room. 
When the heat of His Majesty’s temper 
had partially cooled, Sir David spoke 
with something of diplomatic shrewd- 
ness. 

‘“T never before realised the depth 
and penetration of your Majesty’s mind. 
You have gone straight to the heart of 
this mystery, and have thrown light in 
its obscurest corner, as a.dozen flaming 
torches would have illumined that dark 
laboratory in the Monastery. I have 


shared the stupidity of 
your nobles, which the 
clarity of your judgment 
now exposes so plainly, 
therefore I feel that it 
would be presumption 
on my part to offer 
advice to your Majesty 
in the further prosecu- 
tion of this affair.” 
‘“No, Davie, no,” said 
the King, stopping in 
his march, and speaking 
with pleased cordiality. 
“No, I value your ad- 
vice; youare an honest 
man, and it is not to be 
expected that the sub- 
tilty and craftiness of 
these foreigners should 
be as clear to you as 
the sunshine on a High- 
Jand hill. Speak out, 
Davie, and if you give 
me your counsel I know 
it will be as wholesome * 
oF as oatmeal porridge.” 
ty ‘“* Well, your Majesty, 
“an you must meet subtilty 
os with subtilty.” 
he ‘‘T am not sure that 
that adage holds good. 
% Davie,” demurred the 
King. ‘“ You cannot 
out-track a Highland- 
man in his own glen, 
although you may fight him fairly in 
the open. Once this Frenchman's 
head is off, you stop his boiling pot.” 
‘“That is quite true, your Majesty. 
but if the French ambassador should 
put in a claim for his worthless carcase, 


you will find yourself on the eve of a 


break with France, if you proceed to 
his execution.” 

“But I shall have made France 
throw off its mask.” ) 

“Tt is not France I am thinking 
about, your Majesty. Your own nobles 
have gone clean daft over this Italian. 
He is their goose that lays the golden 
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egg, and you saw yourself to-night 
with what breathless expectation they 
watched his experimenting. I am 
sure, your Majesty, that they will stand 
by him, and that you will find not only 
France, but Scotland arrayed against 
you. A moment’s reflection will show 
you the danger. These meetings have 
been going on for a month past, yet no 
whisper of their progress has reached 
your Majesty’s ears.” 

“That is true; even you yourself, 
Davie, kept silent.” 

“TI swore on oath of silence, and, 
honestly, I did not think that this gold- 
making was an affair of State.” 

“ Very well. I will act with caution. 
The breath of the money - getter 
tarnishes the polish of the sword, and 
in my dealings I shall try to recollect 
that I have to do with men growing 
rapidly rich, as well as with nobles 
who should be too proud to accept 
unearned gold from any man. Now, 
Davie, I’ll need your help in this, and 
-in aiding me you will assist yourself, 
thus will virtue be its own reward, as 
is preached to us. I will give you as 
many gold .pieces as you need, and 
instead of paying three pieces at the 
entrance, give the man three hundred. 
Urge all the nobles to increase their 
wagers, thus we shall soon learn the 
depths of this yellow treasury. If I 
attempt to wring the neck of the goose 
before the eggs are laid, my followers 
would be justified in saying that the 
English part of my nature had got the 
better of the Scotch. Meanwhile, I 
will know nothing of this man’s doings, 
and I hope for your sake, Davie, that 
the gold mine will prove as prolific as 
my own in the Clydesdale.” 

The nobles followed the example set 
to them by the lavish Sir David. They 
needed no urging from him to increase 
their stake. The fever of the gambler 
was on each of them, and soon the 
alleged Italian began to be embarrassed 
in keeping up the pace he had set for 
himself. It required now an enormous 


sum to pay even double the amount 
taken at the door. The necromancer 
announced that the meetings would be 
held less often, but the nobles would 
not have it so. Then his experiments 
became less and less successful. One 
night the bonus amounted only to half 
the coins given to the treasurer, and 
then there were ominous grumblings. 
At the next meeting the bare amount 
paid in was given back, and the deep 
roar of resentment which greeted this 
proclamation made _ the foreigner 
tremble in his red robe. The ambass- 
ador was sending messenger after 
messenger to France and __ looked 
anxiously for their return, while the 
necromancer did everything to gain 
time. At last there came an experi- 
ment which failed entirely; no gold 
was produced in the crucible. The 
alchemist begged for a postponement, 
but swords flashed forth, and he was 
compelled on the spot to renew his 
incantation. ‘‘If gold could be made 
onone occasion, why not on another?” 
cried the barons, with some show of 
reason. The conjurer had conjured 
up a demon he could not control, the 
demon of greed. 

The only man about the Court who 
seemed to know nothing of what was 
going forward was the king himself. 
The French ambassador narrowly 
watched his actions, but James was 
the same free-hearted, jovial, pleasure- 
seeking monarch he had always been. 
He hunted and caroused, and was the 
life of any party of pleasure which 
sallied forth from the Castle. He 
disappeared now and then, as was his 
custom, and could not be found, 
although his nobles winked at one 
another, while the perturbed French 
ambassador looked anxiously for the 
treasure-ship that never came. 

At last the nobles, who, in spite of 
their threatenings, had too much 
shrewdness to kill the gold-maker, 
hoping his lapse of power was only 
temporary, forced the question to a 
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head and made appeal to the astonished 
king himself. Here was a man, they 
said, who could make gold and 
wouldn’t. They desired a mandate to 
gp forth compelling him to resume 
the lucrative occupation he had 
‘abandoned. 

The king expressed his amazement 
at what he heard and summoned the 
mountebank before hin. The _ gold- 
maker abandoned his robe of scarlet, 
and appeared before James dressed 
soberly. He confessed that he knew 
the secret of extracting gold from 
ordinary soil, but submitted that he 
was not a Scottish citizen, and, there- 
fore, could not properly be coerced by 
the Scottish laws so long as_ he 
infringed none of the statutes. The 
King held that this appeal was well 
founded, and disclaimed any desire to 
coerce a citizen of a friendly state. 
At this the charlatan brightened 
perceptibly, and proportionately the 
gloom on the brows of the nobles 
deepened. 

‘*But if you can produce gold, as 
you say, why do you refuse to do so?” 
demanded the. King. : 

‘“T respectfully submit to your 
Majesty,” replied the mountebank, 
‘that I have now perfected an inven- 
tion of infinitely greater value than 
the gold-making process, an inven- 
tion that will give Scotland a power 
possessed by no other nation, and 
which will enable it to conquer any 
kingdom, no matter how remote it may 
be from this land I somuchhonour. I 
wish then to devote the remaining 
energies of my life to the enlarging of 
this invention, rather than waste my 
time in what is, after all, the lowest 
pursuit to which a man may demean 
himself, namely, the mere gathering of 
money,” and the speaker cast a 
glance of triumph at the discomfited 
barons. 

‘“T quite agree with you regarding 
your estimation of acquisitiveness,”’ 
said the King cordially, disregarding 
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the murmurs of his followers. ‘In 
what does this new invention con- 
sist?” 

‘It is simply a pair of wings, your 
majesty, made from the finest silk 
which I import from France. They 
may be fitted to any human being, and 
they give that human being the power 
which birds have long possessed.”’ 

“Well,” said the King with a laugh, 


“ T should be the last to teach a Scotch 


warrior to fly; still, the ability to do 
so would have been on several occasions 
advantageous t» us. Have you you 
wings at hand ?” 

‘** Yes, your Majesty.” 

‘‘Then you yourself shall test them 
In our presence.” 

‘* But I should like to spend, your 
Majesty, some further time on prepara- 
tion,’’ demurred the man uneasily. 

‘“‘T thought you said a moment ago 
that the invention was perfect ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing human is_perfect,. your 
majesty, and if I said so I spoke with 
the over-confidence of the inventor. 1 
have, however, succeeded in_ sailing 
through the air, but cannot yet make 
any way against a wind.” 

“‘Oh, you have succeeded so far as 
to interest us in a most attractive 
Bid your assistant bring 
them at once, and let us understand 
their principle. I rejoice to know that 
Scotland is to have the benefit of your 
great genius.” 

Farini showed little enthusiasm 
anent the King’s confidence in him. 
He had, during the colloquy, cast 
many an anxious glance towards the 
French Ambassador, apparently much 
to the annoyance of that high digni- 
tary, for now the Frenchman, seeing 
his continued hesitation, said sharply, 
‘You have heard his Majesty’s com- 
mands ; get on your paraphernalia.” 

When the Italian was at last 
equipped, looking like a demon in a 
painting that hung in the chapel, the 
King led the way to the edge of Stirling 
cliff. 
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“ There,” he said, indicating a spot was perhaps misunderstood because of 
on the brow of the precipice, “you the chattering of his teeth. 
could not find in all Scotland a better ‘Oh, not here, your Majesty! For- 
vantage point for a flight.” give me, and I will confess every- 
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** Fly, you fool!” 


The terrified manstood foramoment thing. The gold which I pretended 
on the verge ofthe appalling precipice, _to——”’ 
then he gave utterance toa remarkable “Fly, you fool!” cried the French 
pronouncement, the import of which Ambassador, pushing the Italian 
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suddenly between the shoulders and 
launching him into space. With a 
wild scream Farini endeavoured to 
support himself with his gauze-like 
wings, and for a moment seemed to 
hover in mid-air, but the frame-work 
cracked and the victim, whirling head 
over heels, fell like a plummet to the 
bottom of the cliff. 

‘“‘T fear you. have been tooimpetuous 
with him,” said the King severely ; 
although as his Majesty glanced at Sir 
David Lyndsay the faint suspicion of a 
wink momentarily obscured his eye, a 
temporary veiling of the Royal reful- 
gence, which passed unnoticed as 
every one else was gazing over the cliff 
at the motionless form of the fallen 
man. 

‘Tam to blame, Sire,” replied the 
Ambassador, contritely, ‘‘but I think 
the villain is an impostor, and I could 
not bear to see your Royal indulgence 
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trifled with. However, I am willing to 
make amends for my imprudence, and 
if the scoundrel lives, I shall, at my 
own expense, transport him instantly 
to France, where he shall have the 
attendance of the best surgeon the 
country affords.” 

‘That is very generous of you," 
replied the King. 

And the Ambassador, craving per- 
mission to retire, hastened to translate 
his benevolence into action. 

Farini was still unconscious when 
the Ambassador and his attendant 
reached him, but the French _ noble- 
man proved at good as his word, for he 
had the injured man, whose thigh bone 
was broken, conveyed in a litter to 
Leith, and from there’ shipped to 
France, yet it was many a day before 
the Scottish nobles ceased to deplore 
the untimely departure of their gold 
maker. 


THE SEARCH FOR GOLD 


By Cy. WARMAN 


NDER the arch of the curving sky 
J The Silent Siwash sits alone ; 
Close by the trail of the pas’-la-ki,* 
Hearing the low winds wail and moan, 
Wagging his head and wondering why 
The white man comes in a steaming ship 
To search for gold at the rainbow’s tip. 


‘For what is gold but a broken stone, 
A part of this worthless waste of hills?” 


The Siwash questions. 
But make no answer. 


The sad winds moan, 


The long night stills 


The thrush, and curtains the Klondike sky ; 
And still they come, ship after ship, 
To search for gold at the rainbow’s tip. 


* Prospector. 
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TRANGE experiences fell to our 
S share during our long wander- 
ing as captives of the Filipinos. 
Twice we virtually crossed the great 
Island of Luzon—starting from the 
eastern shore, skirting the west coast 
for a considerable distance, and finally 
emerging upon the northern ocean. 
In the nine months of our captivity, 
from April to January, we travelled 
at least 400 miles. We saw the 
interior of the country as no other 
Americans had ever seen it. We pene- 
trated regions where even the Spanish 
priest had never gone. We met the 
people face to face ; and in our peculiar 
relations to them had abundant oppor- 
tunity to study their character and 
customs, and to witness demonstra- 
tions of their racial prejudices and 
passions. 

Our first taste of genuine native 
home-life was in a bamboo hut on the 
road leading northward from St. Isidro, 
the insurgent capital. For a week we 
had floundered along the soft roads, in 
mud from ankle to knee. We had 
forded innumerable streams, the bridges 
having been washed away by the 
freshets. We had marched day after 
day through the rain, but this night 
the heavens simply opened; the air 
was filled with thick sheets of wind- 
driven water; the earth was covered 
with a_ fast-deepening liquid layer. 
Even our native guards were wondering 
where they were to lay their weary 
heads, when, as luck would have it, we 
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waded up an incline into a huddle of 
bamboo huts. Into the best of these 
I was taken by the Tagal lheutenant 
who had charge of us. It was nearly 
dry in these, and the occupants, the 
family of the chief man of the diminu- 
tive pueblo, made us welcome. They 
set out for us the best they had. 


GOOD AND BAD FILIPINOS 


Uncertain and changeable as children 
are the Filipinos. By Aguinaldo’s 
orders the civil presidentes of the towns 
through which we passed were required 
to provide food and shelter for us and 
our guards. The conduct of the prest- 
dentes varied greatly, according, as we 
thought, to the degree of favour with 
which they regarded the prospect of 
American rule, or their private opinions 
of the chances of speedy American 
occupation. Sometimes, too, it de- 
pended upon the condition of the 
municipal treasury. As a rule, we 
were given money with which to 
buy our own food, and this varied 
from one to ten pence per day 
in gold. Wherever former Spanish 
officers were in charge we were treated 
well, and often the intercession of 
Spanish prisoners of high rank secured 
for us considerate treatment at the 
hands of native officials. There is 
nothing for which the: average Filipino 
has such high respect as military rank. 

Along the west coast we found the 
natives much in sympathy with the 
Americans. The people told us they 
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FACSIMILE OF THE ORDER FOR THE IMPRISONMENT OF LIEU- 
TENANT-COMMANDER GILLMORE AND HIS COMPANIONS AT VIGAN. 


thought the Americans 
were sure to triumph in 
the end, and they could 
not see the wisdom of 
ail this sacrifice of time, 
men, and women ina 
fruitless resistance. 
There were presidentes 
good, bad, and _ indiffer- 
ent. At St. Quentin 
the local dignitary met 
us at the outskirts of the town, reviled 
us bitterly, and threatened to kill us. 
But by this time our men had taken 
the measure of these Filipino bravos, 
and to this one they replied with jeers 


FACSIMILE OF 
SEAL ON THE 
BACK OF ORDER. 


and insults which must 
have greatly surprised 
that worthy gentleman. 
On another occasion a 
Tagal colonel brandished 
a dagger over the heads 
of our party, and swore 
most valiantly he was 
about. to cut our hearts 
out, boasting that he had 
once shut a number of 
men in aroom and calmly 
despatched them. Our 
sailors laughed, and threw 
at him a few specimensof 
Spanish-American slang, 
whereupon he dropped 
his weapon and_ slunk 
away. The threat to kill 
became so common that 
at length we paid little 
attention to it. As a 
matter of fact, the natives 
never laid hands upon us 
during the whole time 
of our captivity, though 
they often flogged and 
otherwise ill-treated 
Spanish prisoners. My 
blood boiled one day 
when I sawa Tagal lieu- 
tenant, mounted and 
armed, beating over the 
head with a heavy whip 
a Spanish soldier who 
was ill and had lagged behind the 
column. 

At one time we had in our party as 
many as 600 Spanish prisoners, and 
they were constantly having trouble 
on account of the brutality of the 
natives. ‘We are paying off old 
scores,” was the explanation of the 
Tagals. A Spanish lieutenant of 
marines attempted to escape, and did 
succeed in getting within two miles of 
the American lines, where he was 
recaptured. He was at once robbed 
of nearly all his clothing and his watch, 
while the photographs of his wife and 
children were torn up before his eyes. 
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He then disappeared. I made inquiries 
concerning him, but could learn nothing 
positive. I think he was executed. 
Cunning, treachery, and cruelty are 
deep-rooted in the Filipino character. 
One of the prisoners in our party was 
Frank Stone, of the United States 
Signal Corps. He and a comrade were 
walking upon ‘the railroad in_ the 


been taken through the wiles of the 
so-called amigos, or friendly natives. 
Private Curran, of the 16th United 
States Infantry, was snapped up by a 
party of these sneaks within twenty 
yards of his own outpost. 


‘** AMERICANOS ”’ 
The 


ON SHOW 


Filipinos were inordinately 
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‘*T was thrown into the swirling stream.” 


suburbs of Manilla when an unarmed 
native approached, begged a cigarette, 
and asked permission to walk with 
them. Suddenly a number of con- 
federates sprang out of the bushes and 
attacked and overpowered the two 
Americans, taking them prisoners. Of 
26 Americans who were in our party 
at various times only ten had been 
captured in battle. The others had 


proud of their ‘‘ Americano”’ prisoners. 
At every stop in a town or village we 
were pointed out and discussed at great 
length. On a number of occasions we 
were made show of, apparently for the 
purpose of impressing the people with 
the fact that the much-dreaded 
Americans were not invulnerable, as 
had been rumoured. It appeared to 
be a common belief among the simple 
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country folk that, while it is easy to 
kill or capture Spaniards, the “ A mert- 
canos’’ led a charmed life. To dispel 
this illusion, the guards had a way of 
placing my party, and the eight or ten 
of our countrymen who were with us 
much of the time at the head of the 
marching band of several hundred 
Spanish prisoners; and as we entered 
a town or pueblo, passing between 
long lines of dark-skinned, half-naked 
natives, their eyes bulging with curiosity 
from behind the smoke of their inevi- 
table ctgarros, the guards pointed to us 
and cried out, “Los Americanos! Los 
Americanos!” In this way they made 
the onlookers believe the entire 
straggling, limping line of prisoners 
were captives trom among the new and 
more formidable enemy, with great 
increase of respect for the powers of 
the native soldiery. 

Once we were marched a consider- 
able distance out of our way, across a 
river to the town of Tagudin in South 
Ilocus province, where the people were 
not as much in favour of the war as the 
insurgent chieftains thought they should 
be. It was Sunday, and apparently 
our coming had been well advertised ; 
for we found a great crowd of natives, 
attired in their best clothes, assembled 
to greet us. They seemed greatly to 
enjoy their holiday as the strangers 
from across the Pacific were led in 
triumph through their streets. Good- 
humoured were their comments as we 
passed, and despite the presence of our 
Tagal guards, many friendly salutations 
reached us from the gay throng. As 
we drew up to the convent, we were 
received with much pomp by a com- 
pany of recruits. They were put 
through the manual of arms in our 
presence, and handled their guns quite 
well, making a most favourable impres- 
sion upon the native audience. The 
effect upon us was somewhat modified 
by our discovery that every recruit had 
a wooden rifle in his hands. It was 
clear that the Tagals were trying to 
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make soldiers out of these peacefully 
inclined Ilocans, and had nothing 
better than toy weapons with which to 
drill them. It was apparent enough, 
too, that we had been marched many 
miles through the broiling sun in order 
to fire the martial ardour of a people 
who were naturally disinclined to war 
with the Americans. 

Three months of confinement, “ t1- 
comuntcado,” is what happened to me 
at Vigan. It was not pleasant. All 
that time I passed in one room, having 
the upper corridor of the jail to walk 
in. The worst of it was that, while 
they would not let me out for exercise, 
the authorities persisted in making my 
apartment a sort of catch-all! for tramps 
and other temporary prisoners. The 
only spot I could call my own was the 
one on which my mattress was spread. 
At night the entire floor was occupied 
by sleeping men and women. During 
the day the natives sat about and 
watched me. Their curiosity was inex- 
haustible. The only chance I had to 
bathe was behind a manta which I 
hung up in a corner of the room; but 
when they heard I was bathing, men, 
women, and children came from all 
parts of the jail to spy upon me. 


TAMING A NATIVE TYRANT 


General Tiflo, a remarkable man, 
was in command at Vigan. Only 
twenty-three years old, slender and 
straight, with a fine head, piercing 
black eyes, a voice low but sweet, he 
looked for all the world like a bright, 
winsome boy. But he was the military 
commander of that entire region; his 
rule was one of iron; he was cruel, 
implacable, a civil tyrant, a military 
martinet. The natives lived in terror 
of him. He was ambitious, too. It 
was not enough for him to be a Tito; 
he wanted to be a second Aguinaldo. 
General Tiiio hated the Americans. It 
was by his order I was separated from 
my men and placed “ imcomuntcado.” 
The local prestdénte told me that but 
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for his influence General Tifo would There are 90,000,000 of people in my 
have had us all shot. I did not believe country, and the more you kill the 
him, and supposed he was merely try- more will come out here to avenge. If 
ing to frighten me. But I said: General Tifo executes us, he will do 
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** There was no thoroughfare save along the river-bed.”’ 


“Why does General Tifo want to well to get all his women and children 
execute us? It will do him no good. out of the town before the American 
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troops come. Our men will murder all 
they find here and burn the place.” 

The presidente looked at me with 
wide-open eyes. He did not under- 
stand that I was simply talking for 
effect, in hopes of intimidating Tifo 
through him. He seemed much im- 
pressed by my words, and, suddenly 
jumping up, exclaimed, ‘‘ Buenos dias, 
seRor,”” and disappeared. I afterwards 
learned it was really true that Tifo 
had wanted to execute us, and had 
been dissuaded by the appeals of the 
presidénte. 

Through the kindness of the jailer 
the men were occasionally allowed to 
come to see me. We talked of various 
plans for escape. From our prison 
windows we could see the American 
warships steaming up and down the 
coast. One of the Spanish officers had 
a good glass, and with this we could see 
the ships well enough to be able to 
make out their identity. With our 
countrymen so near, it seemed doubly 
hard to remain in the wretched jail. 
We were sorely tempted to make an 


effort to reach the sea and an 
American ship. It would have been 
sure death. 


In August we were cheered by 
rumours of the approach of the 
American army, and in early Septem- 
ber the excitement among the natives 
unerringly indicated the proximity of 
our forces. Again the probability of 
early rescue by our countrymen drove 
us further within the island—again we 
were on the march. At Bangued we 
found a jail viler than any we had yet 
known. The men were crowded intoa 
small den with adirt floor. I had acell 
to myself. The roof leaked and my 
bed was soaked half the time. The 
walls were covered witha green mould. 
Enormous rats infested the place. 1 
always had a heavy stick in my hand 
when I went to bed, and had frequent 
use for it during the night. In some 
way the men got hold of a queer little 
cat, black as ink, with a short cork- 


screw tail. This diminutive animal was 
the best native fighter we saw in Luzon: 
it killed rats as big as itself. 


TEACHING ENGLISH TO THE NATIVES 


We were soon given permission to 
walk about the town till eight o’clock 
in the evening. If we were out after 
that hour the jailer assumed responsi- 
bility for us and sent out guards to 
round us up and bring us in. I often 
dined with the Spanish officers, of 
whom 200 or 300 were prisoners here, 
and also with native families, but 
always found a guard waiting at the 
door to escort me back to jail. Here, 
as elsewhere, we found the natives 
eager to learn our language. All of 
our men who knewanything of Spanish 
set out to earn a little money by teach- 
ing English. One of them had a class 
of ten boys and girls from the best 
families in the town, and they proved 
to be bright, well-behaved pupils. They 
met at the house of a representative in 
the Filipino Congress, who was himself 
studying English with another of our 
men, as was his brother. 

Early in November we _ learned 
through the Spanish prisoners that the 
American troops were getting the 
upper hand in the north. A little later 
we actually heard the bombardment of 
Vigan, twenty-five miles distant. Then 
we were told that Vigan had fallen, and 
there was tremendous excitement in 
Bangued. Families’ prepared for 
flight. Prisoners suspected of being 
Macabebe spies were taken out and 
shot without a trial. A reign of terror 
existed among all the prisoners, among 
whom there were a number of Chinese ; 
and we had not the slightest idea what 
ouf own fate was to be. 

Between Vigan and Bangued ts a 
narrow pass. This the natives had 
carefully fortified, and they did not 
believe the Americans could ever take 
it. They boasted that they could keep 
us in Bangued ten years if they liked. 
and our countrymen could not rescue 
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THE RESCUE 


** We heard a loud yell, and around a bend of the river, running rapidly across the stony beach, 
charged a body of men.” 


us. The morning of December 5th 
the American column took the pass, 
completely routing General Tino and 
his army. Tino fled to the hills with 
a handful of men. Panic now seized 
all Bangued, military and_ civilian 
alike. There wasa mad rush toward 


the mountains. At one moment we 
hoped the natives might forget all 
about us in their eagerness to get 
away. But in an hour from the receipt 
of tidings of the American victory, we 
were taken from prison and mustered 
in front of the presidénte’s palace. 
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Here General Natividad addressed the 
Tagal lieutenant who had us in charge. 
‘If you have any trouble with your 
prisoners,” he said, ‘‘ bring them back 
to Bangued ; we'll then quickly settle 
them.”” We knew only too well what 
this meant. 


MARCHING TO THE MOUNTAINS 


Again we were on the march, headed 
for the mountains. Our guards ap- 
peared completely to have lost their 
heads. After walking a few miles 
along one road we saw an orderly gal- 
loping madly toward us, and then we 
were compelled to retrace our steps 
or set off in some other direction. This 
was repeated several times. All about 
us were the frightened native people— 
a jabbering, shouting rout of men, 
women, children, soldiers, pigs, chick- 
ens, General Natividad and his staff, 
crazy wooden carts, bellowing caraboo, 
loads of ammunition and rifles carried 
in the arms of almost naked conscripts, 
sick or wounded men struggling pain- 
fully along and begging in vain for an 
ox or pony. We Americans were the 
only calm ones in all the throng. 

Two days we wandered over hills, 
through valleys, across streams, gradu- 
ally getting away from the civilian 
fugitives. On the afternoon of the 
second day we had a thrilling experi- 
ence while fording a stream. Two of 
us with our horses tied by a long rope 
to a third horse, on which rode a Fili- 
pino officer, started across. The Fili- 
pino led; I was second. The natives 
on the opposite shore warned us that 
we were entering at the wrong spot; 
but our Filipino plunged recklessly 
ahead. We had gone only a few feet 
when the Filipino’s horse was swept 
off his feet by the swift current and 
dragged our two horses in after him. 

My horse was turned over, and I 
was thrown into the swirling stream. 
The plunging and kicking of the 
frightened animals added to the danger 
of the situation, which for some time 


was critical. The Filipino left us to 
our fate and swam ashore, while I 
attempted to manage the three frantic 
horses and my poor companion, who 
could not swim, but who, clinging 
desperately to his horse, was swept 
down the stream half a mile, and 
picked up half dead by natives. At 
every opportunity we chalked our 
names upon the fences or walls, with 
arrows indicating the course of our 
march. When we had passed beyond 
the villages and the tilled country, we 
continued to write upon cliffs or boul- 
ders. Our hope was that by these 
crude guide-posts the American troops 
might be able to follow and rescue us. 
In our party was a civilian, an agent 
for an American brewery, who had 
been captured in the outskirts of 
Manila while trying to locate a lost 
casco of beer. He was a chap of 
perennial cheerfulness and humour; to 
him the whole adventure was but a 
joke. Everywhere he could find a 
blank space he wrote, or had written 
for him, in big white letters, ‘“ Drink 
Blank’s Beer on the Road to H 
We afterward learned that these road- 
side inscriptions greatly aided Colonel 
Hare and his men in their pursuit of 
us. The first time Colonel Hare saw 
the beer ‘man’s legend upon a rock he 
exclaimed: ‘“ Very well; I wall follow 
Gillmore and his party to if 
necessary.” He came very near doing 
it. 


IN THE WILDS OF LUZON 


We were now beyond the confines of 
Filipino civilisation. We were nearing 
the mountains. Already the road was 
lifting higher and higher, and as far as 
we could see there were ascents beyond. 
Obviously the plan of our escorts was 
to take us into a retreat so wild and 
inaccessible that no American soldiers 
should ever attempt to follow us. They 
had wisely chosen their route. We 
were in a cafion cut deep in the moun- 
tain side. Its walls rose hundreds of 
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feet almost perpendicularly. Through 
the gorge flowed a swift stream. Here 
and there it filled the chasm from cliff 
to cliff, and there was no thoroughfare 
save along the river bed, forcing our 
way against the current, cutting our 
feet upon the stony bottom. At first 
some of us had horses, but most of the 
way the path was so rough we could 
only lead them. Finally the horses 
could go no further; and as we were all 
—guards and captives—nearly starved, 
we killed the 
ponies for food. 
In spite of the 
difficulties of 
the road, the 
natives urged 
us constantly 
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‘* Flying down through the unknown cafions, just missing 
never quite sure that 


boulders, shooting from side to side .. . 
a cataract did not lie just before us.” 


on. They were so eager to get further 
away from the American troops that 
they scarcely gave us time to sleep. 


again. 
men fainted with fever. 
Tagal lieutenant to leave the sick men 


Near the head of the cafion we ran 
into a veritable devil’s causeway. We 
could get along only by crawling over 
and between 
great stones 
that lay close 
together; by 
clinging to 
the rock walls 
with fingers 
and toes, feel- 
ing our way 
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inch by inch, 
swinging like 
monkeys from 
root to root or 
from one ledge 
to another, the 
penalty of a single misstep 
being a dash to death in the 
rapids perhaps a hundred feet 
below. 

By this time we had lost our 
reckoning of the days, but it 
must have been about the 15th 
of December when we reached 
the pine-barrens at the top 
of the mountain range. Here 
one of our men fell, ill and 
exhausted. He announced that 
he could go no further. Com- 
manded by the Tagals to get 
up and continue the march, he 
did make an effort, advanced a 
few hundred yards, then fell 
At this moment another of our 
I begged the’ 
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in charge of two of our party to rest 
till we could send back food for them. 
He refused. In a few moments he 
informed me through the interpreter 
that unless the exhausted men at once 
resumed the march he would have them 
shot. 


WHITE MEN STAND TOGETHER 


I looked at my American comrades 
one after another. The light in their 
eyes was enough. Without words we 
understood, we Anglo-Saxons. In- 
stinctively we gathered round the 
invalids lying there upon the sand. 


We were weak; we had no weapons. . 


But each man of us knew what he had 
todo. The Tagals drew a little apart, 
and talked among themselves. At any 
moment we expected the signal that 
should bring on the unequal combat 
—empty-handed men springing hike 
tigers, desperate from long suffering, at 
the throats of armed barbarians. Many 
of us were sure to fall, perhaps none of 
us Should escape. But better that than 
abandonment of our sick comrades. 
The Tagal officer made an unusual 
motion with his right arm. We 
thought it a signal for the slaughter. 
But it was not. Thé lieutenant had 
himself been suddenly taken ill. He 
was calling for assistance. He, too, 
lay down upon the sand and_ begged 
for water. That danger had passed. 
By the time the officer was ready to 
go on, our men were strong enough 
too. The remainder of that day we 
advanced by easy stages. We were 
now in the mountain woods. - For 
twenty-four hours we had nothing to 
eat, and most of the day we could find 
no water. We were afraid to eat fruit 
or roots, not knowing which were 
poisonous. Honeyman, of the First 
Nevada Cavalry, was carrying a pet 
monkey in his arms, and we tried some 
roots and berries on the little beast. 
But he was not infallible. He ate 
voraciously of a root which much 
resembled a potato; and as he appeared 


to like it, one of the men followed suit. 
Both man and monkey were made 
violently ill, and for a time we feared 
both would die. They soon recovered. 

Soon we came to the headwaters of 
a river flowing to the east, and followed 
it down through more wild gorges, so 
narrow that we could barely force our 
way along. It was after dark before 
we reached an open space where there 
was room to camp. This was a pebbly 
beach, with rocks frowning all about 
us. We were exhausted, famished. 
There was nothing to eat, so we drank 
our fill of river water and lay down 
upon the ground to sleep. For the 
first time.since we had been on the 
march, the Filipino lieutenant separated 
his camp from ours. He also doubled 
his guard, stationing his soldiers in the 
rocks which surrounded us. Thinking 
all this somewhat peculiar, I sent one 
of the men to ask if he had placed the 
guards for our protection. ‘‘ No!” 
was his laconic answer. Soon after- 
ward he came himself to our camp, and 
through an interpreter calmly informed 
me that he had orders, presumably 
from General Tino, to execute us in 
the mountains. 


A THREATENED EXECUTION 


He paused here. For fully a minute 
not a word was spoken, but every man 
of us thought his time had come—we 
had marched all these dreary miles 
only to be shot down like dogs at last. 
Fiiipino rifles looked down upon us 
from every rock—resistance would be 
useless. 

Then the lieutenant spoke again. 
Though he had been ordered by his 
superiors to kill us, his conscience 
would not permit him to do so. 
Instead, he would abandon us there in 
the mountains. He added a word of 
encouragement to the effect that 
American troops were near at hand. 
but we did not believe him. How 
could troops, carrying equipment and 
ammunition, follow us in a _ country 
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THE PROMISED LAND 


** We rounded a sharp curve, and through a narrow pass... just ahead we could see a beautiful valley.” 


like that? I told the lieutenant it 
would be more humane to kill us 
where we stood, for if he abandoned us 
we should either die of starvation or be 
murdered by the savage tribes. He 
replied that his mind was made up, 
and that he should leave us. I asked 
him to let us have two rifles for pro- 
tection against the savages, and offered 
to give him a letter which, should he 
fall into American hands, would not 
only insure his safety, but bring him 
reward. He hesitated for some time, 
but finally declined. Then he and his 
men broke camp and disappeared in 
the moonlight. We were alone in the 
wilderness. 


SAVED BY A CRUCIFIX 


I have always believed that the 
lieutenant’s refusal to obey orders and 


execute us was due to the effect pro-. 


duced in his mind by an incident 
which had occurred a night or two 
earlier.. At one of our stops he had 
shown me a crucifix which he wore 
hung by aribbon about his neck, and 
said to me: 

““The ‘ Americanos’ are not Chris- 
tians.”” 


‘Oh, yes,” I replied, ‘all the Ameri- 
cans are Christians.” 

‘But you never wear any cruci- 
fixes.”’ 

I opened my jacket and showed him 
my breast. <A_ crucifix had _ been 
tattooed there years ago, when I was a 
midshipman. The Tagal leaped to his 
feet with an exclamation of surprise. 
He instantly crossed himself. His 
eyes nearly started out of his head. I 
explained to him that anyone could 
buy a crucifix and hang it round his 
neck, but that I had endured pain to 
have my crucifix pricked in the flesh, 
and that, as he could see, it must 
always be with me. There was a 
marked change in his manner toward 
me after this. : 

We lay down to sleep that night 
with despair in our hearts. There was 
not a man among us who thought we 
should find a way of escape from the 
perils which beset us. But we were 
still alive, and a ray of hope soon 
returned. I do not think any of us 
slept much. I know I did not, for I 
was thinking, planning all the night 
through how we might yet cheat fate. 
There was something exhilarating, too, 
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in the consciousness that we were 
again our own masters—that we were 
free. If we only had a rifle and a few 
cartridges, and if there was game in 
the forest! I then remembered we 
had a large and a small battle-axe, 
also a bolo, which we had taken from 
one of the abandoned huts. With 
these, ingenious men might do some- 
thing in the way of securing food ; we 
might even protect ourselves against 
the savages, should worse come to 
worst. But where were we, and in 
which direction should we move? I 
judged we had crossed the mountain 
range and struck a river flowing either 
into the eastern or northern sea. 
Could we rot follow it to its mouth ? 
Why not build rafts and trust to the 
current ? 

The next morning we did have the 
shadow of a breakfast, for one of the 
men had secured some rice from a 
friendly guard. 


PLANNING AN ESCAPE 


To my surprise, the men all seemed 
cheerful. I outlined my plan to them, 
and they unanimously approved it. 
They elected me their commander and 
promised implicit obedience. Revived 
by a new hope, we at once set to work. 
First, we must find a bamboo grove 
where we might secure material with 
which to construct our rafts. After 
crawling and clambering several miles 
in the direction which the Tagals had 
taken, up step hills, down into reedy 
valleys, through thick brushwood, we 
came to the river. again; on each side 
of the stream was an open, stony space 
of perhaps half an acre, and on the 
other the bamboo grove which we 
had sought. But now a new danger 
appeared. In the tall grass just beyond 
the open space we saw a number of 
natives. They were armed with spears, 
battle-axes, shields, bows and arrows. 
Fearing an immediate attack, we 
camped in the centre of the clear 
ground. If the natives came down 


upon us, we were resolved to fight them 
with stones, disarm some of them if 
we could, and then turn their own 
weapons against the remainder. For 
a short time we stood waiting ; but the 
natives remaining quiet, and we having 
no time to lose, I divided the party in 
two, sent ten across the river to cut 
bamboo, and stationed sentries who 
might give us warning in case of danger. 
That night we slept well. Life was 
worth struggling for, after all. Des- 
perate as seemed our chances of 
escape, we had made a start with our 
prepirations. We were at work. We 
felt the exaltation of achievement, 
slight as it was. Besides, there must 
have been something inspiring to us, 
sailors nearly all, in the prospect of 
taking to the water again, even though 
our craft were rickety rafts navigating 
a tortuous, turbulent stream through 
the very heart of the unknown wilds. 


THE RESCUE 


Next morning we were up early. 
Some of us were tinkering at the rafts: 
others were cooking the morning meal. 
We heard a loud yell, and around a 
bend of the river, running rapidly 
across the stony beach, charged a body 
of men. We dropped our work, and 
some of us cried out, ‘‘ The savages: 
The savages!” Instinctively we began 
picking up stones with which to defend 
ourselves. Another yell from the ad- 
vancing squad, and it seemed to me 
there was something familiar about it. 
The tones vibrated in my soul. I felt 
my flesh flush hot; my heart acted 
queerly ; my muscles were a-twitching. 
A third yell! Yes, those are the 
voices of our countrymen; and now 
we were able to see the blue shirts 
and yellow khaki of the American 
soldiers as they swung down the beach. 

‘‘ Americans, lie down!” they cried. 
rushing nearer and nearer. They 
thought we were under guard, and 
wanted us to get out of harm’s way in 
case of battle. Heeding not their 
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cries, we leaped toward them. We 
held out our hands; we embraced one 
another, rescued and rescuers. They 
eyed us curiously. because we were so 
pale, weak, and dishevelled. We felt 
like children who had escaped danger 
and reached our father’s knee. It 
seemed good to get close to them, to 
feel their strength, their protection. 
Colonel Hare put his arm around me, 
and I didn’t want him to take it away. 
He called for three cheers for us. His 
lusty men woke the echoes there among 
the rocks. Their manly voices made 
music in our ears. I asked my men 
to cheer the soldiers: the volume of 
sound was now thin and weak by con- 
trast, but the hearts of a score of grate- 
ful, happy fellows wereinit. For some 
time we stood thus, shaking hands, 
exchanging inquiries, cheering now and 
then. I remember the regret I felt 
because I could not yell louder. 

After the enthusiasm had to some 
degree subsided, my men and I were 
placed upon an immense boulder that 
had rolled down from the mountain 
and rested near the tawny stream. At 
that moment I saw our friends the 
natives disappearing in the shady dis- 
tance. One of the sailors pulled from 
his breast a small American flag which 
he and his comrades had made of 
pieces of red, white, and blue calico, 
purchased by dint of economy from 
their subsistence money. He tied the 
ensign to a stick, and passed it to me. 
As I raised the stars and stripes aloft 
from my perch upon the top of the 
boulder, another mighty cheer went up. 
Lieutenant Lipop had a kodak with 
him, and just one film which he had 
saved for this very occasion. 


THE SOLDIER’S STORY 


Then we sat down to have a real 
breakfast. The officers and soldiers 
shared their rations with us—hard- 
tack, bacon, bean soup, tea. That was 
all, but for us it was a feast. Our 
rescuers laughed till they cried as they 


sat watching us eat and encouraging 
us to take more. Of course we were 
eager to learn how they had been able 
to find us, and little by little they told 
us the story. I had not known Colonel 
Hare’s father, Judge Hare, in Wash- 
ington, but the last thing the old 
gentleman said to his son when the 
latter sailed for the Philippines in 
March was: ‘‘ Find Gillmore—find 
Gillmore and send him home.” The 
colonel had always borne in mind his 
father’s injunction, but it was not til 
December that he struck our trail. 
That was at Vigan. Colonel Hare 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Howze were 
ordered to follow the insurgents to- 
ward Bangued, and when this place 
was taken the Spanish prisoners told 
them how the natives had started us 
off to the mountains. Pursuit was 
instantly begun, but Colonel Hare 
could learn nothing of the direction 
in which we had gone. For three or 
four days Colonel Hare and Howze 
and their men marched from village to 
village north of Bangued, seeking 
news of us. Finally they came upon 
one of the beer man’s legends chalked 
on a cliff, and with a shout the column 
started after us. By this time so 
many of the soldiers were ill through 
heat, exhaustion, and scant rations that 
it became necessary to call for volun- 
teers. Every officer and man able to 
stand upon his feet offered to leap into 
the wilderness. Colonel Hare picked 
150 men, and in light marching order, 
carrying almost nothing but rifles and 
ammunition, struck into the mountains. 
How they managed to follow us, how 
they climbed, crawled, pushed, swam, 
fought their way through caions, 
streams, forests, and jungles, encum- 
bered as they were with weapons and 
camp equipment, must ever remain a 
mystery to me. But they did it, and 
as an American sailor I took off my 
cap to the American soldier; no more 
gallant lad than he walks the earth. 
How to escape from the mountain 
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fastness and reach the sea was the 
problem which now confronted us and 
which we most earnestly discussed. 
We agreed that it would be almost 
impossible to retrace our steps, and 
that the best way would be to follow 
the plan which I had already adopted 
—build rafts and trust ourselves to the 
river. So we at once set to work. The 
soldiers built more rafts, and soon our 
‘‘bamboo navy,” as we called it, was 
ready for the voyage further within the 
unknown country of the foe. There 
were 30 or 40 rafts, each about 25 feet 
long and five or six feet wide, and 
carrying from three to four men. Camp 
equipment and guns were stacked up 
amidships, and at either end a man 
with a long bamboo pole was stationed. 

It was December 18th that we set 
out upon the strangest voyage of my 
experience. The river was deep, the 
current was swift, the bed was filled 
with huge boulders, much of the time 
the stream ran through a narrow cafion, 
whose walls rose precipitously from the 
water’s edge to a height of 200 feet or 
more. Here and there were breaks in 
the rocky walls—pebbly beeches reach- 
ing back into sloping groves of lofty 
palms, lemon, cocoanut, and banana 
trees, all half smothered in luxuriant 
tropical undergrowth. Flowers and 
birds were plentiful. The colours of 
the landscape, the white rocks con- 
trasting vividly with the deep green, 
and blossoming trees dotting the hill- 
sides with brilliant-hued clusters, were 
beautiful in our eyes. Further back 
rose range on range of lofty mountains. 
In nearly all of these open places we 
found native huts, most .of them 
deserted by their owners at our 
approach. Finding nothing in the 
huts, we were compelled to go into the 
patches of rice and harvest for our- 
selves, pounding the grain in pig- 
troughs or whatever receptacle we 
could get hold of. Before some of 
these huddles of humble huts we found 
the natives assembled, showing signs 


of friendliness; and from those we were 
careful to take nothing we did not pay 
for. They brought us food, and, in 
exchange, we gave them money, 
buttons, bits of gilt braid, and safety- 
pins. 

Navigation of this river was 
hazardous enough to please the most 
adventurous. The current swept us 
rapidly along—a great flotilla of awk- 
ward rafts manned by nearly naked, 
excited men. Now big boulders rose 
before us, right in the centre of the 
stream. Spray was flying all around 


them. The waters were boiling, 
seething over the stony rapids. 
‘“Steady!  steady!’’ shouted the 


steersman on the foremost raft, and 
every man with pole in hand prepared 
for trouble. ‘‘ Easy—easy!” cried the 
leader to his mate, and the bamboo 
poles were worked to starboard, ‘‘ Now 
let her have it—now!” and in a 
twinkling the poles swung over to the 
port side, the leading raft just missed 
destruction upon the great rock, danced 
into the spray, disappeared in the 
midst of the shadows beyond, and then 
from its pilots came back the re- 
assuring shout, heard above the gurgle 
of the waters, “Allright! Swing well 
out!” So raft after raft, skilfully 
guided by our men, leaped through the 
dangers and came out wet but sound 
in the pools below. 

We were not always so lucky. Now 
and then a raft went crash against a 
rock, and men and cargo were thrown 
off into the torrent. Scarce a day 
passed without some heroic rescue. 
Captain Burroughs, the regimental 
adjutant, saved a Chinaman’s life at 
the risk of his own. Frank Stone, ot 
the Signal Corps, leaped into the stream 
and brought out a sergeant who had 
been stunned against a rock. I do not 
know whether it was courage or reck- 
lessness that sent us flying down 
through the unknown caiions, just 
missing boulders, shooting from side 
to side as the swift stream turned its 
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course, always in danger of shipwreck 
or upset, and never quite sure that a 
cataract did not lie just before us. 
Whatever it was, we did it; and rare 
sport it proved to be for those who 
were Strong enough to take a hand in 
it. As for me, I was too weak and ill 
to do much but lie amidships and 
admire the nerve and skill of my 
pilots. 


Losses of rafts were by no means 
uncommon. One day we lost ten, 
including the arms, clothing, and equip- 
ment of the men who were upon them. 
Christmas Day, Colonel Hare ordered 
a stop for the purpose of rebuilding our 
flotilla. But food was scarce these 
days, and we hastened on as rapidly as 
we could. Three days after Christmas 
two of the soldiers were taken down 
with measles; we rigged up beds for 
them onthe rafts. Our prospects were 
gloomy enough now. For ten days we 
had been floating down this stream. 
Should we never reach civilisation? 
How much further was it to the sea? 


The evening of December 29th we 
rounded a sharp curve, and through a 
narrow pass in the mountain range just 
ahead we could see a beautiful valley. 
It was the promised land; we had left 
the wilderness behind. In thedistance 
on the river bank stood a small house; 
before it a bamboo cross, and upon the 
cross a small white flag. This signal 
of welcome sent a thrill through our 
hearts. Getting a little nearer, we saw 
under the cross a native, and all about 
him _peace-offerings, composed of 
baskets of rice, tobacco, cocoanuts, 
and sugar-cane. The men cheered 
half-hysterically. 


We passed the night at this village, 
where the natives were kind and hospi- 
table. 
we set out for the sea, which they told 
us was four days distant. A level plain 
surrounded us; the mountains from 
which we had escaped rose dark and 
high in our rear. The river became 


Next morning, with glad hearts, . 


wider, but the current was still swift, 
and there were many snags in the 
channel, making the navigation diff- 
cult. In one shipwreck, Private Day, 
suffering with the measles, was thrown 
into the water; he died next day, and 
we carried his body with us. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Howze and a number 
of scouts now took canoes and started 
on for the sea, to summon assistance, 
the remainder of us following more 
slowly. The last night of the year we 
passed at a little village, where the 
people took us into their homes, out of 
the rainstorm, and gave us a good 
supper of chicken, rice, and_ pork. 
Early the next morning native boat- 
men took us in their large bancas, hold- 
ing from 25 to 30 men each, and pulled 
us to Abulug, where we were met by 
Lieutenant McNamee and Assistant- 
Paymaster Dyer, of the United States 
ship Princeton. This ship was anchored 
off Aparri, ten miles away, and her 
commanding officer, Commander Knox, 
had been informed by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Howze of our whereabouts. 
We buried Private Day in the church- 
yard of the cathedral of Abulug. The 
morning of January, the 3rd, we were 
all placed in carts drawn by bulls and 
taken across to Aparri. As we 
approached the town, our little Ameri- 
can flag flying from the first cart, a 
detachment of sailors and marines were 
drawn up to receive us. They met us 
with cheers, and in a few moments we 
were again on the deck of an American 
ship after nearly nine months of 
captivity and wandering. 

‘Two days later we were at Vigan. 
When Colonel Hare and his men 
stepped ashore, General Young met 
them. He shook hands with the 
Colonel and exclaimed: 

‘“‘God bless you, Hare. 
you all. It was noble work; it was 
grand. And, Hare, I have recom- 
mended you and Howze for brigadier- 
generals, and all the officers and men 
for medals of honour.” 


God bless 
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(Continued from page 329) 


VIII 


THE RED CHATEAU 


WO o’clock in the morning, on the 
king's highway, and a small troop 
of horse making progress. The 

moon was beginning to roll away toward 
the west, but the world was still frost- 
white, and the broad road stretched 
out like a silver ribbon before the 
horsemen, till it became lost in the 
blue mist of the forests. The troop 
consisted of ten men, two of whom 
rode with their hands tied behind 
their backs and their feet fastened 
under the bellies of the horses. The 
troop was not conspicuous for this 
alone. Three others had their heads 
done up in handkerchiefs, and a fourth 
carried his arm ina sling. Five miles 
to the rear lay the sleeping city of 
Bleiberg, twenty miles beyond rose the 
formidable heights of the Thalians. 
At times the horses went forward at 
a gallop, but more often they walked ; 
when they galloped the man with his 
arm in the sling complained. When- 
ever the horses dropped into a walk, the 
leader talked to one of the prisoners. 
“You fight hke the very devil, my 
friend,” he said; ‘‘ but we were too 
many by six. Mund, I think none the 
less of you for your attempt ; freedom 
is always worth fighting for. As I said 
before, no harm 1s meant to you, 
physically ; as to the moral side, that 
doesn’t concern me, my soldier’s con- 
science has too many corns. You 


have disabled four of my men, and 
have scarcely a dozen scratches to 
show for it. I wanted to take only 
four men with me; I was ordered to 
take eight. The hand of providence is 
in it.” 

‘‘ You wouldn’t be so polite, colonel,” 
spoke up the trooper whose arm was in 
the sling, “if you had gotten this 
crack.” . 

‘‘ Baron, who told you to call me 
colonel ?”’ the leader demanded. 

“Why, we are out of the city; there’s 
no harm now that I can see.” 

‘“‘ Ts it possible,”’ said Maurice ironi- 
cally, ‘‘that I have had the honour of 
hitting a baron on the head and break- 
ing his arm ?”’ 

The baron muttered a curse and fell 
back. 

‘And you,’ went on Maurice, 
addressing the leader, ‘‘are a colonel?” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘* For the duchess ? ” 

‘For the duchess.” 

‘““A black business for you, colonel: 
take my word for it.”’ 

‘‘A black business it is; but orders 
are orders. Have you ever been a 
soldier ? ”’ 

** ] have.” 

“Well, there’s nothing more to be 
said.” 

‘‘ America—” Maurice began. 

“Is several thousand miles away.” 
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‘** Not if you reckon from Vienna.” 

‘« 1’d rather not reckon, if it’s all the 
same to you. Your friend—I might 
say, your very valuable friend---takes 
the matter too much to heart.”’ 

“ He’s not a talkative man.” 

Fitzgerald looked straight ahead, 
stern and impassive. 

‘“ But now that we are talking,’’ said 
Maurice, ‘‘ I should like to know how 
the deuce you got hold of my name and 
dragged me into this affair? ”’ 

‘Simple enough. A card of yours 


was given to me; on it was your name 


and address. The rest was easy.” 
Maurice grew limp in the saddle. 
‘“‘ By George, I had forgotten! 

woman Is at the bottom of it.” 
‘Quite likely. I thought you’d come 

to that conclusion. Sometimes when 


The 


we play with foxes they lead us into — 


bear traps. Young man, witness these 
grey hairs; never speak to strange 
women, especially when they wear 
veils.” 

Fitzgerald was now attending the 
conversation. 

“ And who is this woman?” asked 
Maurice. 

‘“ Mademoiselle of the Veil, according 
to your picturesque imagination; to me 
she is the intimate friend and adviser 
of her highness Stephonia.” He 
wheeled to the troopers with a laugh: 
‘‘ Hoch, you beggars, hoch! ”’ 

Maurice indulged in some uncompli- 
mentary remarks, among which was: 
‘‘T’m an ass!” 

‘‘Every man improves on making 
that discovery ; the Darwinian theory 
is wrong.” r 

After a pause Maurice said: ‘‘ How 
did you get on the ground so 
quickly ?” 

‘‘ We arrived yesterday afternoon as 
the escort of your charmer. A pretty 
woman finds it troublesome to travel 
alone in these parts. When you slapped 
your friend on the back and bawled 
out his name—a name known from 
one end of the kingdom to the other— 


fd 


the plan of action was immediately 
formed. You were necessary, for it 
was taken for granted that you knew 
too much. You had also promised 
your sword,” with a chuckle. 

‘‘T made no promise,” said Maurice, 
‘“‘I only said that I should easily be 
found when wanted.” 

‘‘ Well, so you were ; there’s no gain- 
saying that.” 

Maurice said some more uncompli- 
mentary things. 

‘It was neatly done, you will admit. 
Life is a game of cards; he wins who 
plays first.”’ 

‘Or he doesn’t. Colonel, a game is 
won only when it is played.” 

‘‘ That’s true enough.” 

‘‘Kings are a tolerable bother on 
earth,” Maurice declared, trying to 
ease his wrists by holding them higher 
against his back. 

‘‘ What do you know about them ?”’ 

‘When I was inthe army I often fell 
in with three or four of a night.” 

‘“ Eh !—kings ?”’ 

‘Yes; but usually I was up against 
aces or straight flushes.” 

“Cards! Well, well; when you get 
down to the truth of the matter, real 
kings differ but little from the kings in 
pasteboard ; right side upor wrong side 
up, they serve the purpose of those 
who play them. There’s a poor, harm- 
less devil back there,’ with a nod 
toward Bleiberg. ‘‘ He never injured 
asoul. Perhaps that’s it; had he been 
cruel, avaricious, sly, all of them would 
be cringing at his feet. Devil take 
me—but I’m a soldier,” he broke off 
abruptly ; ‘‘ it’s none of my business.”’ 

‘““Have you any titles?’’ Maurice 
asked presently. 

“Titles?” The colonel 
around on his horse. ‘* Why?” 

‘‘O,” said Maurice carelessly. ‘I 
thought it not unlikely that you might 
have a few lying around loose.” 

Thecolonel roared. ‘‘ You Americans 
beat the very devil with your ques- 
tions. Well, | am politely known as 


jerked 
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Count Mollendorf, if that will gratify 
ou.” 

“What! brother of Mollendorf of 
the king’s police ?”’ 

‘“God save the mark! No; laman 
honest man—some of the time.” 

Maurice laughed ; the old fellow was 
amusing, and besides, this conversation 
helped to pass away the time. 

‘“ Wake up, Jack; here’s entertain- 
ment,” he said. 

A scowl added itself to the stern 
expression on Fitzgerald’s face. 

‘‘T trust that none of your teeth 
are loose,’’ ventured the colonel. 

‘“‘ If they are, they’ll be tight enough 
ere many days have passed,” was the 
threatening reply. 

‘‘ Beware the dog!” cried the colonel, 
and he resumed his place at the head 
of the little troop. 

Maurice took this opportunity to 
bend towards Fitzgerald. ‘‘ Have you 
anything of importance about you?” 
he whispered significantly. 

‘‘Nothing. But God send that no 
chambermaid change the sheet in my 
bed at the hotel.” 

‘* Are they—”’ 

“Silence.” Fitzgerald saw the trooper 
next with his hand to his ear. 

After a time the colonel sang out: 
“‘Fifteen miles more, with three on the 
other side, men ; we must put more life 
into us. A trot for a brace of miles. 
The quicker the ride is done, baron, 
the quicker the surgeon will look to 
your arm.” 


And silence fell upon the troop. 


Occasionally a stray horse in the fields 
whinneyed, and was answered from the 
road; sometimes the howl of a dog 
broke the monotony. On and on they 
rode; hour and mile were left behind 
them. The moon fell lower and lower, 
and the mountains rose higher and 
higher, and the wind which had risen 
had a frosty sting toit. Maurice now 
began to show the true state of his 
temper by cursing his horse whenever 
it rubbed against one of its fellows. 


His back was lame, and there was a 
dull pain in one of his shoulders. 
When he had made the rush for the 
door, clubbing right and left with the 
empty revolvers, he had finally been 
thrown on an overturned chair. 

“Here, hang you!” he said to the 
trooper who held the bridle of his horse, 
‘“T’m cold; you might at least turn up 
my collar about my throat.” 

‘‘ You are welcome to my cloak, sir,” 
said the trooper, disengaging that article 
from his shoulders. 

‘Thank you,” said Maurice, some- 
what abashed by the respectful tone. 

The trooper offered his blanket to 
Fitzgerald. 

“TI wish no favours,”’ 
Englishman, thanklessly. 

The trooper shrugged, and caught up 
Maurice’s bridle. 

At length the troop arrived at the 
frontier. There was no sign of life at 


said the 


the barrack. They passed _ unchal- 
lenged. 
‘What!’ exclaimed Maurice, * do 


they sleep here at night, then? A fine 
frontier barrack.” He had lived in 
hopes of more disturbance and a pos- 
sible chance for liberty. 

“They will wake up to-day,” an- 
swered the colonel; “that is, if the 
wine we gave them was not too strong. 
Poor devils; they must be good and 
cold by this time, since we have their 
clothes. What do you think of a king 
whose soldiers drink with any strangers 
who chance along ?”’ 

Maurice became resigned. To him 
the present dynasty was as frayile as 
glass, and it needed but one strong 
blow to shatter it into atoms. And 
the one hope rode at his side, sullen 
and wrathful, but impotent; the one 
hope the king had to save his throne. 
He had come to Bleiberg in search of 
excitement, but this was altogether 
more than he had bargained for. 

Dawn. The horses began to lift and 
were soon winding in and out of the 
narrow mountain pass. The chill of 
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fell 


the overhanging snows 
them. 

“It wouldn’t have hurt you to 
accept the blanket,” said Maurice to 
Fitzgerald. 

“ Curse it. 
minutes’ freedom. 
enough then.” 

‘“¢ Noconfidences, gentlemen,’’ warned 
the colonel; ‘‘I understand English 
tolerably well.” 

‘“Go to the devil, then, if you do!” 
said Fitzgerald, discourteously. 

“* When the time comes,” tranquilly. 
“Of the two I like your friend the 
better. To be resigned to the inevit- 
able is a sign of good mental babance.” 


upon 


I want nothing but two 
It would be warm 


“‘T am not used to words,” replied 
the Englishman. 
~ “You are used to orders. I am 


simply obeying mine. If I took you 
off your guard it was because I had to, 
and not because I liked that method 
best. Look alive, men; it’s down hill 
from now on.” 

Quarter of an hour later the troop 
arrived at the duchy’s frontier post. 
There was no sleep here. The colonel 
flung himself from his horse and exer- 
cised his legs. 

‘Sergeant,’ he said, 
behind the others? ”’ 

‘‘ They passed two hours ago, excel- 
lency. And all is well?” deferenti- 
ally. 

‘* All is indeed well,’’ with a gesture 
toward the prisoners. 

‘*T’ve a flask of brandy in my hip 
pocket,” said Maurice. ‘ Will you 
help me to a nip, colonel ? ” 

‘* Pardon me, gentlemen; I had for- 
gotten that your hands were still in 
cords. Corporal,” to a trooper, “ re- 
lieve their hands.” 

The prisoners rubbed their wrists 
and hands, which were numb and cold. 
Maurice produced his flask. 

‘‘T was bringing it along for your 
sprained ankle,” he said, as he ex- 
tended the flask to Fitzgerald, who 
drank a third of it. “I'd offer you 


‘‘how far 


some, colonel, only it would be like 
heaping coals of fire on your head ; 
and, besides, I want it all myself.”” He 
returned the emptied flask to his 
pocket, feeling a moderate warmth 
inside. 

‘‘ Drink away, my son,” said the 
colonel, climbing into the saddle; 
‘‘there’ll be plenty for me for this 
night’s work. - Forward!” 

And the troop took up the march 
again, through a splendid forest kept 
clear of dead wood by the peasants. It 
abounded with game. The shrill cry 
of the pheasants, the rustle of the 
partridges in the underbrush, the bark 
of the fox, all rose to the ears of the 
trespassers. The smell of warm earth 
permeated the air, and the sky was 
merging from silver into gold. 

When Napoleon humiliated Austria 
for the second time, one of his mush- 
room nobles, who placed too much 
faith in the man of destiny, selected 
this wooded paradise as a residence. 
He built him a fine castle of red brick, 
full of wide halls and drawing-rooms 
and chambers of state, and filled it 
with fabulous paintings, Gobelin tapes- 
tries, and black walnut wainscot. He 
kept a small garrison of French sol- 
diers by converting the huge stables 
partly into a barrack. One night the 
peasantry rose. There was a conflict, 
as the walls still show ; and the prince 
by patent fled, no one knew where. 
After its baptism in blood it became 
known far and wide as the Red 
Chateau. Whenever children’ were 
unruly, they were made docile by 
threats of the dark dungeons of the 
Red Chateau, the ghosts of the French 
and German peasants who died there. 
As it now stood, it was one of the 


~ summer residences of her highness. 


It was here that the long night’s 
journey came to a conclusion. 

‘‘Gentlemen,” said the colonel, dis- 
mounting, ‘‘ permit me, in the name of 
her highness, to offer you the hospi- 
tality of the Red Chateau. Consider; 
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will you lighten my task by giving me 
your word of honour to makeno attempt 
to escape? Escape is possible, but not 
probable. There are twenty fresh men 
and horses in the stables. Come, be 
reasonable. It will be pleasanter on 
both sides.”’ 

“So far as I’m concerned,” said 
Maurice, who needed liberty not half 
so much as sleep, ‘‘ I pass my word.” 

** And you, sir ?”’ to Fitzgerald. 

Fitzgerald gazed about him. ‘‘ Very 
well,’’ he said, as he saw the futility of 
a struggle. 

‘*Your humble servant, messieurs,”’ 
touching his cap. ‘ Take the ropes off 
their ankles, men.”’ 

When Maurice was lifted from his 
horse and placed on the ground, his 
legs suddenly bent under him, and he 
went sprawling to the grass. A trooper 
sprang to his assistance. 

‘“‘ My legs have gone to sleep! ”" 

The Englishman was affected like- 
wise, and it was some moments before 
either could walk. They were con- 
ducted to a chamber high up in the 
left wing, which overlooked the forest 
and the mountains. It was a large, 
airy room, but the windows were barred 
and there were double locks on the 
doors. The colonel followed them 
into the room and pointed to the 
table. 

‘ Breakfast, messieurs, and a good 
sleep for you till this noon. As for the 
rest, let that take care of itself.” And 
he left them. 

Maurice, after having tried all the 
bars and locks in answer to his con- 
science, gave his attention to the break- 
fast. On lifting the covers he found 
fish, eggs, toast and coffee. 


‘“Here’s luck!” he cried. ‘* We 
were expected.” 

“Curse it, Maurice!” Fitzgerald 
began pacing the room. 

‘“No, no,” said Maurice; ‘let us 


eat it, that’s what it’s here for,” and 


he fell to with that vigour known only 
to healthy blood. 


‘‘ But what’s to be done 2.” 

‘‘Follow Solomon’sadvice, and wait.” 

‘‘ You’re taking it cursed cool.” 

‘Force of habit,” breaking the toast. 
‘“What’s the use of wasting powder ? 
Because I have shown only the ex- 
terior, our friend the colonel has 
already formed an opinion of me. I 
am brave if need be, but young and 
careless. In a day or so—for I sup- 
pose we are not to be liberated at once 
—he’ll forget to use proper caution in 
respect to me. And then, ‘who can 
say?’ as the Portuguese says when he 
hasn’t anything else to say. They'll 
keep a strict watch over you, my friend, 
because you've played the lion too 
much. Just before I left the States, as 
you call them, a new slang phrase was 
going the rounds. It 1s better to play 
the. fox some of the time than to roar 
all the time; ergo, be foxy. Take it 
cool. So long as you haven't got that 
mint packed about your person, the 
game breaks even.” 

‘“ But the king!” 

‘“Is as secure on his throne as he 
ever was. If you do not present those 
consols, either for renewal or collection, 
on the twentieth, he loses nothing. As 
you said, let us hope that the chamber- 
maid is a shifty, careless lass, who will 
not touch your room till you return.” 
Maurice broke an egg and dropped a 
lump of sugar into his cup. 

“Ts this the way you fight Indians? ” 

“Indians? What the deuce has 
fighting Indians to do with this? <s 
to Indians, shoot them in the back if 
you can. Here, everything depends 
not on fighting but the right use of 
words. A man may be a diplomat and 
not render his country any large bene- 
fit; still, it’s a fine individual training. 
Thrones stand on precipices and are 
pushed back to safety by the trick of a 
few words. Have an egg; they're 
fresh.” | 

Fitzgerald sat down and gulped his 
coffee. ‘‘ They broke my monocle in 
the struggle.” 
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Maurice choked in his cup. 

‘“T’ve worn it twelve years, too,” 
went on Fitzgerald. 

‘Everything is for the best,” said 
Maurice. ‘‘ You will now be able to 
see out of both eyes.” 

‘“Confound you!” cried Fitzgerald, 
smiling in spite of himself; ‘nothing 
will disturb you.” 

“You mean, nothing shall. Now, 
there’s the bed and there’s the lounge. 
Since you are the principal, that is to 


say, the constituent part of this affair, . 


and also the principal actor in this 
extravaganza, suppose you take the 
bed and leave me the lounge? And 
the deuce take the duchess, who is 
probably a woman with a high fore- 
head and a pair of narrow eyes!’’ He 
threw down his napkin and made for 
the lounge, without giving any parti- 
cular attention to the smile and frown 
which were struggling in the English- 
man’s eyes. In less than a minute 
Maurice was dozing. 

Fitzgerald thought that the best 
thing he could do was to follow the 
philosophical example of his friend. 
‘‘ These Americans,’”’ he mused, as he 
arranged the pillow under his ear, ‘ are 
15 puzzles; you can move them, or you 
can't.” 

As for Maurice he was already dream- 
ing; he was too tired to sleep. Pre- 
sently he thought he was ona horse 
again, and was galloping, galloping. 
He was heading his old company to the 
very fringe of the alkali. The Apaches 
had robbed the pay train and killed six 
men, and the very deuce was to pay 
all around. : Again he was 
swimming, and a beautiful girl reached 
out a hand and saved him. Ah! how 
beautiful she was, how soft and rich the 
deep brown of her eyes! . The 
scene shifted. The president of the 
South American Republic had accepted 
his sword (unbeknown to the U.S. 
authorities), and he was aiding to quell 
the insurrection. And just then some- 
one whispered to him that gold would 


rise 50 points. And as he put out his 
hands to gather in the glittering coins 
which were raining down, the face of 
Col Beauvais loomed up, scowling and 
furious. . . . And yet again came 
the beautiful girlk He was holding her 
hand, and the archbishop had _ his 
spread out in benediction over their 
heads. A hand, which was 
not of dreamland, shook him by the 
arm. He opened his eyes. Fitzgerald 
was standing over him. The light of 
the sun spangled the walls opposite the 
windows. The clock marked the 
eleventh hour of day. 

‘““ Hang you!” he said, with blinking 
eyes ; “why didn’t you let me be? I 
was just marrying the princess, and 
you’ve spoiled it all. I—’’ he jumped 
to his feet and rubbed his eyes, and, 
forgetful of all save his astonishment, 
pursed his lips into a low whistle. 


IX 


MORE SERIOUS THAN A 
HOUSE PARTY 


NOTHING 


Standing just within the door, 
smiling and rubbing the grey bristle 
on his lip, was the colonel. In the 
centre of the room stood a woman 
dressed in grey. Maurice recognised 
the dress ; it belonged to mademoiselle 
of the veil, who was now sans veil, 
sans hat. A marvellous face was 
revealed to Maurice, a face of that 
peculiar beauty which poets and artists 
are often minded to deny, but for the 
love of which men die, become great or 
terrible, overturn empires and change 
the map of the world. Her luxuriant 
hair, which lay in careless masses about 
the shapely head and intelligent brow, 
was a mixture of red and brown and 
gold ; a variety which never ceases to 
charm; skin the pallor of ancient 
marble, with the shadow of rose lying 
below the eyes, the large, grey, 
chatoyant eyes, which answered every 
impulse of the brain which ruled them, 
The irregularity of her features was 
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never noticeable after a glance into 
those eyes. At this moment both eyes 
and lips expressed a shade of amuse- 
ment. 

Maurice, who was astonished never 
more than a minute at a time, imme- 
diately recovered. His toilet was 
somewhat disarranged, and the back of 
his head a crow’s nest, but, neverthe- 
less, he placed a hand over his heart 
and offered a low obeisance. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” she 
said, in a voice which Maurice would 
have known anvwhere. ‘I hope the 
journey has caused you no particular 
annoyance.” 

“The annoyance was not so parti- 
cular, madame,” said _ Fitzgerald, 
stiffly, ‘‘as it was general.” 

‘And four of my troopers. will 
take oath to that!” interjected the 
colonel. 

“Will madame permit me to ask 
when will the opera begin?” asked 
Maurice. 

“Tam glad,” said she, “that you 
have lost none of your freshness.” 

Maurice was struck fora moment, but 
soon saw that the remark was innocent 
of any inelegance of speech. Fitz- 
gerald was gnawing his moustache and 
looking out of the corner of his eyes— 
into hers. 

“ My task, I confess, is a most dis- 
agreeable one,’”’ she resumed, lightly 
beating her gauntlets together; “but 
when one serves high personages one 
is supposed not to have any senti- 
ments.’ To Fitzgerald she said: 
‘You are the son of the late Lord 
Fitzgerald.” 

‘For your sake, I regret to say that 
I am.” 

“For my sake? Worry yourself 
none on that point. As the agent of 
her highness I am inconsiderable.” 

‘* Madame,” said Maurice, ‘* will you 
do us the honour to infcrm us to whom 
we are indebted for this partiality to 
our distinguished persons ?”’ 

‘Tam Sylvia Amerbach,” quietly. 


‘““Amerbach?” said Maurice, who 
was famthar with the great names of 
the continent. ‘‘ Pardon me, but that 
was once a famous name in Prussia.” 

‘‘I am distantly related to that 
house of princes,” looking at_ her 
gauntlets. 

‘Well, madame, since your business 
doubtless concerns me, pray begin;” 
and Fitzgerald leaned against the man- 
telpiece and fumbled with the rim of his 
monocle. 

Maurice walked over to one of the 
windows and perched himself on the 
broad sill. He began to whistle softly: 

Voici le sabre de mon pere ! 
Tu vas le mettre a ton cote. ‘ 

Beyond the window, at the edge of 
the forest, he saw a sentinel pacing 
back and forth. Indeed, no matter 
which way he looked the autumnal 
scenery had this accessory. Again, he 
inspected the bars. These were com- 
paratively new. It was some thirty feet 
to the court below. On the whole, the 
outlook was discouraging. 

‘“‘Count,” said the distant relative of 
the house of Amerbach, “ how shall I 
begin ?” 

“T am not a diplomat, madame,” 
answered the colonel. ‘If, however. 
you wish the advice of a soldier, I 
should begin by asking if my lord the 
Englishman has those consols about his 
person.”’ 

‘* Fie, count!” she cried, laughing : 
‘fone would say that that was a prelude 
to robbery.” 

‘“So they would. As for myself, | 
prefer vinlence to words. If we take 
these pretty papers by violence, we 
shall still have left our friend the 
Englishman his self-respect. And as 
for words, while my acquaintance with 
our friend is slight, I should say that 
they would only be wasted here.” 

The whistle from the windowsill rose 
and fell. 

‘‘ Monsieur, I have it in my power to 
make you rich.” 

“Tam rich,” replied Fitzgerald. 
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‘In honours ?” 

‘“‘ Madame, the title I have is already 
a burden to me.” Fitzgerald laughed, 
which announced that the cause of the 
duchess was not getting on very well. 
Once or twice he raised the tortoise- 
shell rim to his eye, but dropped it; 
force of habit was so difficult to over- 
come. 

‘Your father nourished a _ particular 
rancour against the late duke.” © 

‘“‘ And justly, you will admit.” 

‘““ Her highness has offered you five 
millions for slips of paper worth no 
more than the ink which decorates 
them.”’ 

‘‘ And Ihave refused. Why? Simply 
because the matter does not rest with 
me. You have proceeded with a high 
hand, madame, or rather your duchess 
has. Nothing will come of it. Had 
there been any possibility of my con- 
sidering your proposals, this kidnapping 
would have destroyed it.” 

She smiled. Maurice saw the smile 
and stopped whistling long enough to 
scratch his chin, which was somewhat 
in need of arazor. He had seen many 
women smile that way. He had learned 


to read it. It was an inarticulate 
‘* perhaps.”’ 

“The rightful successor to the 
throne—”’ 

‘“‘Ts madame the duchess,” Fitz- 
gerald completed.. “I haven’t the 
slightest doubt of that. One way 


or the other, it does not concern me. 
I came here simply to fulfil the wish of 
my father; and on my word, madame, 
fulfil it I shall. You are holding me 
a prisoner; but uselessly. On the 2oth 
the certificates fall due against the 
government. If they are not presented 
either for renewal or collection, the 
bankruptcy scheme of your duchess 
will fall through just the same. I will 
tell you the truth, madame. My 
father never expected to collect the 
money so long as Leopold sat on the 
-throne.” | 
The whistle grew shrill. 


‘‘ This officer here,”’ continued Fitz- 
gerald, while the colonel made a 
comical grimace, ‘‘ suggests violence. 
I shall save him the trouble. I have 
seen much of the world, madame—the 
hard side of it—and, knowing it as I 
do, it is scarcely probable that I should 
carry about my person the equivalent 
of four millions of crowns.” 

‘“ Well, madame,” said the colonel, 
pushing his belt closer about his hips, 
as a soldier always does when he is on 
the point of departure, ‘‘ what he says 
is true, every word of it. I see nothing 
more to do at present.” 

Mademoiselle of the Veil was paying 
not so much attention to the colonel’s 
words as to Maurice’s whistle. 

‘‘ Monsieur,” she said coldly, ‘‘ have 
you no other tune in your repertory ? ”’ 

“ Pardon me!” exclaimed Maurice. 
‘‘] did not intend to annoy you.” He 
stepped down out of the window. 

“You do not annoy me; only the 
tune grows rather monotonous.” 

‘* I will whistle anything you may 
suggest,” he volunteered. 

She did not respond to this flippancy, 
though the pupils of her grey eyes grew 
large with anger. She walked the length 
of the room and back. 

‘‘Count, what do you think would 
be most satisfactory to her highness, 
under the circumstances ?”’ 

‘“‘T have yet to hear of her highness’ 
disapproval of anything you under- 
take.” 

‘““ Messieurs, your parole d’honneur, 
and the freedom of the chateau is 
yours—within the sentry lines. I wish 
to make your recollections of the Red 
Chateau rather pleasant than other- 
I shall be most happy if you 


wise. 

will honour my _ table with your 
presence.” 

The colonel coughed, Maurice 


smoothed the back of his head, and 
Fitzgerald caught up his monocle. 

‘“‘ My word, madame,” said Maurice, 
“is not worth much, being that of a 
diplomat, but such as it is it is yours. 
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However, my clothes are scarcely pre- 
sentable,” which was true enough. 
Several buttons were missing, and the 
collar hung by a thread. 

‘‘ That can be easily remedied,” said 
She. ‘‘ There are several new hussar 
uniforms in the armoury.” . 

‘“OQ, madame, and you will permit 
me to wear one of those gay uniforms 
of hght blue and silver lace ? ”’ 

The colonel looked thoughtfully at 
Maurice. He was too much a banterer 
himself to miss the undercurrent of 
raillery. He eyed madame discreetly ; 
he saw that she had accepted merely 
the surface tones. 

“* And you will wear one, too, Jack?” 
said Maurice. 

‘““No, thank you. I pass my word, 
madame ; I do not like confinement.” 

“Well, then, the count will shortly 
return and establish you in_ better 
quarters. Let us suppose you are my 
guests for a—a fortnight. Since both 
of us are right, since neither your cause 
nor mine 1s wrong, an armistice! Ah! 
I forgot. The east corridor on the 
third floor is forbidden you. Should 
you mistake and go that way, a guard 
will direct you properly. Messieurs, 
till dinner!”’ and with a smile which 
illumined her face as a sudden burst of 
sunshine flashes across a hillside, she 
passed out of the room, followed by 
her henchman, who had not yet put 
aside the thoughtful repose of his 
countenance. 

‘‘A house party,’’ said Maurice, 
when he could no longer hear their 
footsteps. ‘‘ And what the deuce have 
they got so valuable in the east corridor 
on the third floor ? ” 

‘*]t’s small matter to me,’ said 
Fitzgerald tranquilly. ‘‘ The main fact 
is that she has given up the game.” 

Said Maurice, his face expressing 
both pity and astonishment: ‘“‘ My 
dear, dear John.” 

eed ©) 0 ca 

‘‘Did you see that woman's eyes, 
her hair, her chin, her nose?” 


“Well?” 
‘True; you haven’t had any exper- 
ence with petticoats. This woman 


- will rend heaven and earth rather than 


relinquish her projects, or rather those 
of her mistress. I should like to see 
this duchess, who shows a fine discern- 
ment in the selection of her assistants. 
Beware of the woman who is frankly 
your enemy. If she is frank, it is 
because she is confident of the end; if 
not, she is frank in order to disarm us 
of the suspicion of cunning. I would 
give much to know the true meaning 
of this house party.” 

‘““ Hang me, if I can see what differ- 
ence it makes. She cannot do any- 
thing either by frankness or by 
cunning.” 

“She gathered us in neatly, this 
red-haired amazon.”’ 

‘* Red-haired !”’ in a kind of protest. 

“Why, yes; that’s the colour, isn’t 
it?’ innocently. 

“I thought it a red-brown. It’s too 
bad that such a woman should be 
mixed up in an affair like this.” 

‘‘Woman will sacrifice to ambition 
what she never will sacrifice to love. 
Hush ; I hear the colonel returning.”’ 

They were conducted to the oppo- 
site wing of the chateau to a room on 
the second floor. Its windows afforded 
an excellent view of the land which 
lay south. Hills rolled away like 
waves of gold, dotted here and there 
with vineyards. Through the avenue 
of trees they could see the highway, 
and beyond the river which had its 
source in the mountains some ten 
miles eastward. The room itself was 
in red, evidently a state chamber, for 
it contained two  canopied beds. 
Several fine paintings hung from the 
walls, and between the two windows 
rose one of those pier glasses which 
owed their existence to the first empire 
of France. On one of the _ beds 
Maurice saw the hussar uniform. On 
the dresser were razors and mugs and 
a pitcher of hot water. 
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‘‘ Ah,” he said, with satisfaction. 

‘‘The boots may not fit you,” said 
the colonel, ‘‘ but if they do not we 
will manage some way.” 

‘‘T shall not mind the fortnight,” 
said Maurice. ‘‘ By the way, colonel, 
I notice that French seems to prevail 
instead of German. Why is that?” 

‘‘It is the common language of 
politeness, and servants do not under- 
stand it. As for myself, I naturally 
prefer the German tongue; it is blunt 
and honest, and lacks the finesse of the 
French, which is full of evasive words 
and meanings. However, French pre- 
dominates at court. Besides, heaven 
help the foreigner who tries to learn all 
the German tongues to be found in the 
empires of the Hohenzollern and Haps- 
burg. Luncheon will be served to you 
in the dining hall; the first door to the 
right at the foot of the grand staircase. 
I shall send you a trooper to act as 
valet.” 

‘* Spare me, colonel,” said Maurice, 
who did not want any one between 
him and the Englishman when they 
were alone. 

‘‘T have never had a valet,” said 
Fitzgerald ; ‘‘ he would embarrass me.” 

‘* As you please,” said the colonel, a 
shade of disappointment in his tones. 
‘* After all, you are soldiers, where 
every man is for himself. Make your- 
selves at home;”’ and he withdrew. 

Maurice at once applied lather and 
razor, and put on the handsome 
uniform, which fitted him snugly. The 
coat was tailless, with rows of silver 
buttons running from collar to waist. 
The breast and shoulders and sleeves 
were covered with silver lace, and 
Maurice concluded that it must be 
nothing less than a captain’s uniform. 
The trousers were tight fitting, with 
broad stripes of silver, and the half 
boots were of patent leather. He 
walked back and forth before the pier- 
glass. 

“TI say, Fitz, what do you think of 
it?” 


** You're a handsome rascal, Mau- 
rice,’ answered the Englishman, who 
had watched his young friend, amuse- 
ment in his sober eyes. ‘‘ Happily, 
there are no young women present.” 

‘“Go to! I'll lay odds that our 
hostess is under twenty-five.” 

‘‘T meant young women of sixteen 
or seventeen. Women like madame 
have long passed the uniform fever.”’ 

‘*Not when it has lace, my friend, 
court lace. Well, forward to the 
dining hall.” 

Both were rather disappointed to 
find that madame would be absent till 
dinner. Fitzgerald could not tell 
exactly why he was disappointed, and 
he was angry with himself for the 
vague regret. Maurice, however, found 
consolation in the demure French 
maid who served them. Every time 
he smiled she made a curtsey, and 
everytime she left the room Maurice 
nudged Fitzgerald. 

‘‘ Smile, confound you, smile!” he 
whispered. ‘‘ There’s never a maid 
but has her store of gossip, and gossip 
is information.” 

‘“Pshaw!” said Fitzgerald, helping 
himself to cold ham and chicken. 

‘‘'Wine, messieurs?” asked the 
maid. 

‘‘Ah, then madame offers the cel- 
lars?’ said Maurice. 

‘‘ Yes, messieurs. There is chamber- 
tin, champagne, chablis, tokayer and 
sherry.” . 

‘‘ Bring us some chambertin, then.” 

‘* Oui, messieurs.”’ 

“Hurry along, 
Maurice. 

The maid was not on familiar terms 
with the classics, but she told the butler 
in the pantry that the smooth-faced 
one made a charming captain. 

‘“Keep your eyes open,” grumbled 
the butler; ‘‘he’ll be kissing you 
next.” 

‘“‘ He might do worse,” was the retort. 
Even maids have their mirrors, and 
hers told a pretty story. When she 


my Hebe,” said 
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returned with the wine she asked: 
‘And shall I pour it, messieurs ?’’ 

“No one else shall,’ declared Maurice. 
‘‘ When is the duchess to arrive ?”’ 

‘“‘ I do not know, monsieur,” stepping 
in between the chairs and filling the 
glasses with the ruby liquid. 

‘Who is Mme. Sylvia Amerbach ? ” 

‘““Mme. Sylvia Amerbach,” placing 
the bottle on the table and going to 
the sideboard. She returned with a 
box of khedives. 

Fitzgerald laughed at 
disconcertion. 

‘Where has madame gone ?”’ 

‘‘ To the summer house of Countess 
Herzberg, who is to return with 
madame.” 

‘“Oho!” cried Maurice, in English. 
‘‘A countess! What do you say to 
that, my Englishman ? ” 

“She is probably old and _ plain. 
Madame desires a chaperon.”’ 

“You forget that madame desires 
nothing but those certificates. And 
the chaperon does not live who could 
keep an eyeon Mme. Sylvia Amerbach.” 

The mention of the certificates 
brought back all the Englishman’s dis- 
comfort, and he emptied his glass of 
wine not as a lover of good wine should 
Soon they rose from the table. The 
maid ran to the door and held it open. 
Fitzgerald hurried through, but Maurice 
lingered a moment. He put his hand 
under the porcelain chin and looked 
into the china-blue eyes. Fitzgerald 
turned. 

‘“ What was that noise ?’” he asked, 
as Maurice shouldered him along the 
hall. 

‘What noise ? ” : 

Madame came back to the chateau 
at five, and dinner was announced at 
eight. The Countess Herzberg was 
young and pretty, the possessor of a 
beautiful mouth and a charming smile. 
The colonel did the honours at the 
table. Maurice almost fancied himself 
in Vienna, the setting of the dining 
room was so perfect. The entire room 


Maurice’s 


_What lay underneath ? 


was panelled in walnut. On the 
mantel over the great fireplace stood 


silver candlesticks with wax _ tapers. 


The candlestick in the centre of the 
table was composed of twelve branches. 
The cuisine was delectable, the wines 
delicions. Madame was in evening 
dress, and so was the countess. The 
colonel was brimming with anecdote, 
the countess was witty, madame was a 
sister to Aspasia. Maurice, while he 
enjoyed this strange feast, was puzzled. 
It was very irregular, and the colonel’s 
grey hairs did not serve to alter this 
fact. What was the meaning of it: 
Sometimes he 
caught Fitzgerald in the act of staring 
at madame when her attention was 
otherwise engaged; at other times he 
saw that madame was returning this 
cursory investigation. There was, 
however, altogether a different mean- 
ing in these surreptitious glances. In 
the one there was interest, doubt, ad- 
miration ; in the other cold calculation. 
At no time did the conversation touch 
politics, and the crown was a thousand 
miles away—if surface indications went 
for aught. 

Finally the colonel rose. ‘A toast 
—to madame: the duchess, since this 1s 
her very best wine! ”’ 

Maurice emptied his glass fast 
enough; but Fitzgerald lowered his 
eyes and made no movement to raise 
his glass. The pupils in madame’s 
eyes grew small. 

“That is scarcely polite, monsieur,” 
she said. 

‘‘Madame,” he replied gently, “mv 
parole did not include toasts to her 
highness. My friend loves wine for its 
own sake, and seldom bothers his head 
about the toast so long as the wine 1s 
good. Permit me to withdraw the 
duchess and substitute yourself.” 

“Do so, if it will please you. In 
truth, it was bad taste in you, count. 
to suggest it.” 

‘‘Tt’s all the same to me,” and the 
colonel refilled his glass and nodded. 
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The countess smiled behind her fan, 
while Maurice felt the edge of the mild 
reproach which had been administered 
to him. 

‘T plead guilty to the impeachment. 
It was very wrong. Far from it that I 
should drink to the health of the 
Philistines. _ Madame la contess was 
beating me down with her eyes, and I 
did not think.” 

‘‘T was not even looking at you!” 
declared the countess, blushing. 

The incident was soon forgotten ; 
and at length madame and the countess 
rose. 

Said the first: ‘‘We will leave you 
gentlemen to your cigars; and when 
they have ceased to interest you, you 
will find us in the music room.” 

‘* And you will sing?” said Maurice 
to the countess. | 

“If you wish.” She was almost 
beautiful when she smiled, and she 
smiled on Maurice. 

‘‘T confess,” said he, ‘‘that being a 
prisoner, under certain circumstances, 
is a fine life.” 

“* What wicked eyes he has,”’ said the 
countess, as she and madame entered 
the music room. 

‘*Do not look into them too often, 
my dear,” was the rejoinder. ‘‘I have 
asked no other sacrifice than that you 
should occupy his attention, and make 
him fall in love with you.” 

‘‘Ah, madame, that will be easy 
enough. But what is to prevent me 
from falling in love with him? He is 
very handsome.” 

‘* You are laughing!” 

‘* Yes, Iam laughing. It will be such 
an amusing adventure, a souvenir for 
my old age—and may old age forget 
me.” 

The men lit their cigars and smoked 
in silence. 

‘* Colonel,’’ said Maurice at last, 
‘“will you kindly tell me what all this 
means? ”’ 

‘‘ Never ask your host how old his 
wine is. If he is proud of it, he will 


tell you.” He blew the smoke under 
the candle shades and watched it as it 
darted upward. ‘‘ Don’t you find it 
comfortable? I should.” 

“Conscience will not he down at 
one’s bidding.” 

‘“‘T understood that you were a 
diplomat ?”’ The colonel turned to 
Fitzgerald. ‘‘I hope that, when you 
are liberated, you will forget the manner 
in which you were brought here.” 

‘“‘T shall forget nothing,” curtly. 

“The devil! I cannot fight you; I 
am too old.” 

Fitzgerald said nothing, and con- 
tinued to play with his empty wine- 
glass. 

“The Princess Alexia,’”’ went on the 
colonel, ‘‘hasa bull dog. I have always 
wondered till now what the nationality 
of the dog was. The bull dog neither 
forsakes nor forgives; he is an English- 
man.” 

This declaration was succeeded by 
another interval of silence. The 
Englishman was thinking of his father; 
the thoughts of Maurice were anywhere 
but at the chateau; the colonel was 
contemplating them both, shrewdly. 

‘‘ Well, to the ladies, gentlemen; it 
is half-past nine.” 
The countess 
plano, improvising. 
before the fireplace, arranging the 
pieces on achess board. In the centre 
of the room was a table littered with 
books, magazines and illustrated 

weeklies. 

‘“Do you play chess, monsieur : ”’ 
said madame to Fitzgerald. 

‘“T do not.” 

“Well, colonel, we shall play a game 
and show him how it ts done.” 

Fitzgerald drew up a chair and sat 
down at madame’s elbow. He followed 
every move she made because he had 
never seen till now soround and shapely 
an arm, hands so small and white, 
tipped with pink filbert nails. He did 
not learn the game as quickly as might 
be. He, like Maurice, was pondering 


was seated at the 
Madame stood 
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over the unusual position in which he 
found himself; but analysis of any sort 
was not his forte: so he soon forgot 
all save the delicate curve of madame’s 
chin and throat, the soft ripple of her 
laughter, the abysmal greys of her 
eyes. 

‘‘ Monsieur le capitaine,” said the 
countess, ‘‘ what shall I sing to you ?”’ 

“To me?” said Maurice. ‘‘ Some- 
thing from Abt.” 

Her fingers ran lightly over the keys, 
and presently her voice rose in song, a 
song low, sweet, and sad. Maurice 
peered out of the window into the 
shades of night. Visions passed and 
repassed the curtain of darkness. Once 
or twice the countess turned her head 
and looked at him. It was not only a 
handsome face she saw, but one which 
carried the mark of refinement. : 
Maurice was thinking of the lonely 
princess and her grave dark eyes. He 
possessed none of that power from 
which princes derive benefits; what 
could he do? And why should he 
interest himself in a woman who, in 
any event, could never be anything to 
him, scarcely even a friend? He 
smiled. If Fitzgerald was not adept 
at analysis he was. Nothing ever 
entered his mind or heart that he 
could not separate and define. It was 
strange, it was almost laugltable; to 
have fenced so long and adroitly as he 
had fenced, and then to be disarmed 
by one who did not even understand 
the foils! Surrender? Why not? 

: By and bye his gaze travelled 
to the chess players. There was 
another game than chess being played 
there, though kings and queens and 
knights and bishops were still the sum 
of it. 

‘Are you so very far away, then?” 
The song had ceased; the countess 
was looking at him curiously. 

‘Thank you,” he said; ‘“ indeed, you 
had taken me out of myself.’ 

‘“* Do you like chestnuts?” she asked, 
suddenly. 


“Tam very fond of them.”’ 

“Then I shall fetch some.” It 
occurred to her that the room was very 
warm; she wanted a breath of air— 
alone. 

‘Checkmate! ”’ 
joyfully. 

‘Do you begin to indeetaee 
asked madame. 

‘A little,” admitted Fitzgerald, who 
did not wish to learn too quickly. “I 
like to watch the game.” 

‘“So do I,”’ said Maurice, who had 
approached the table. “I should like 
to know what the game is, too.” 

Both madame and the colonel 
appeared to accept the statement and 
not the innuendo. Madame placed 
the figures on the board. 

Maurice strolled over to the table 
and aimlessly glanced through the 
Vienna illustrated weeklies. He saw 
Franz Joseph in characteristic poses, 
full-page engravings of the military 
manoeuvres and reproductions of the 
notable paintings. He picked up an 
issue dated June. A portrait of the 
new Austrian ambassador to France 
attracted hisattention. He turned the 
leaf. What he saw on the following 
page caused him to widen his eyes and 
let slip an ejaculation loud enough to 
be heard by the chess players. Madame 
seemed on the point of rising. Maurice 
did not lower his eyes nor madame 
hers. 

‘““Checkmate in three 
madame,” exclaimed the colonel; 
is wonderful.” 

“ What’sthe matter, Maurice ?”’ asked 
Fitzgerald. 

“Jack, I am a ruined man.” 

“How? What?” nearly upsetting 
the board. 

‘I just this moment remember that 
I left my gas burning at the hotel, and 
it is extra.” 

The colonel and Fitzgerald lay back 
in their chairs and roared’ with 
laughter. 

But madame did not even smile. 


cried the colonel 


moves, 
6c it 


(To be Continued. ) 
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HE IMPERIAL THEATRE: “THE 
ROYAL NECKLACE” and MRS. 
LANGTRY.—So much had been 


said of the intended magnificence of 


the re-modelled Imperial that our 
expectations were great indeed. But 
on visiting the playhouse these were 
more than realised—we found that 
not nearly enough had _ been said; 
in fact, could not be said. The simple 
grandeur holds one spellbound; to 
attempt a detailed description seems 
useless; one must see for himself. 
The scheme of decoration Is carried out 
as the name of the theatre implies; 
symbols of the Regime Imperial are 
everywhere in evidence; they are 
woven into the carpets and tapestries, 
and are emblazoned on the banners 
that droop so effectively from the 
gorgeously decorated boxes and 
balconies. Adarge gilded eagle forms 
the centre-piece above the proscenium, 
which is flanked on either side by 
immense pillars of green marble belted 
with bands of gold. Between these 
falls a most beautiful drop curtain of 
green velvet, deeply broidered with old 
gold, upon which griffins are outlined 


with ruby eyes and gleaming teeth, and 
the whole is finished with a rich, heavy 
fringe of sparkling gold silk. 

Of the play chosen for the opening 
of this theatre we can say but little; it 
is most uninteresting, and is saved 
from absolute dulness only by the 
picturesqueness of the scenery and 
costumes. Mrs. Langtry has surrounded 
herself with an exceptionally competent 
company who work hard, and get from 
their material whatever worth there 
may be in it. 

Mrs. Langtry 
in the dual réle 
of ‘‘ Marie An- 
toinette’”’ and 
*Olivia’*: as 
not convinc- 
ing, there is no 
warmth in her 
acting, and she 
seems quite out 
of sympathy 
with her part. 
Mrs. Cecil 
Raleigh as 
‘“Madame_ de 
la Motte’”’ 
delights the 
eye. Mr. Fuller 
Mellish, the un- 
scrupulous 
husband of 
‘*Madame de la 
Motte,” plays 
with —tremen- 
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One of fhe 


dous vigour; 
attempting to 
break chairs, 
heads, and 
limbs in a 
realistic man- 
ner. His per- 
formance how- 
ever is thoroughly 
enjoyable. Mr. 
Robert Taber 
brings to his 
characterisation a 
keen intelligence, 
a pleasing person- 
ality, and a voice 
that charms, he 
is always a wel- 
come addition to 
any cast ; his per- 
formance of 
“Count Fersen ”’ 
in The Royal 
Necklace is most 
praiseworthy. 


THE EMERALD ISLE: Music by 
Sir Arthur Sullivan and Edward 
German, and the book by Basil Hood, 
a combination that justifies one in ex- 
pecting the most brilliant results. But 
they are somewhat disappointing. The 
first act at the Savoy is really dull—it 
lacks spontaneity; and is relieved by but 
one pretty number, and that the song, 
‘The Day is done, the night is nearly 
nigh,” sung exquisitely by Miss Isabel 

ay. 

The second act, however, is full of 
good things, and ripples along merrily 
to the close. Captain Basil Hood’s 
influence is particularly noticeable 
throughout this second part of the 
opera, and one again feels that light- 
“ness, brightness, and freshness so 
characteristic of his touch. 

Mr. Robert Evett, as an Irish rebel, 
looks extremely picturesque, and sings 
charmingly. ‘‘It’s in Ireland that 
you'll find him,” is wonderfully stirring, 
and sung by him with all his customary 


power and sweetness. The duet between 
Miss Jay and Mr. Evett, ‘‘ You were 
one, and I was two, that day in Rotten 
Row,” is another particularly pleasing 
number, one that you will find yourself 
continually humming. 

Mr. Walter Passmore, as ‘‘ Professor 
Bunn,” is most amusing; his quick 
changes are very funny. As an imita- 
tion Rip Van Winkle he scores tremend- 
ously. The song of his most enjoyed is 
called ‘‘ An Imitation Age,”and on the 
opening performance Mr. Passmore was 
obliged to give encore after encore. 

Miss Louie Pounds and Mr. Henry 
A. Lytton look well and sing beauti- 
fully. They contribute immeasurably 
to the success of the new opera. 

Miss Brandram and Mr. Jones-Hew- 
son make the most of their opportuni- 
ties; while the part of a chaplain is 
played by Mr. R. Rous in a manner 
that shows this actor to be a comedian 
of no mean ability; his every entrance 
is the signal for a broadening smile. 

This new Savoy opera has much to 
commend it, and ought to please all 
lovers of musical fare. 


THE GIRL FROM UP THERE is 
deplorably dull. This last of the 
American musical comedies is certainly 
the worst, and not 
even the popularity of 
Miss Edna May can 
save it. Mr. Gustave 
Kerker has failed to 
give us a single pretty 
number, and Mr. 
Hugh Morton has 
written little that 
amuses. 

Miss Edna May has 
altered much since her 
appearance here in 
The Belle of New York. 
The girlish simplicity 
which was her chief 
charm has disap- 
peared, leaving instead 
a mature and confi- 
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dent young 
woman. Her 
pretty voice con- 
tinues to please, 
but the art of 
acting she has 
yet to master. 
She is indeed an 
‘‘tce maiden,’’ 
and we patiently 
await the thaw.,\, 
Her dresses are 
extremely pretty. 
In the first act 
she looks hand- 
some in a cloth 
of gold; but 
instead of having 
been blown out 
of a block of ice, 
one might 
imagine her to 
have been carved 
out of an enor- 
mous golden nugget. The boy’s cos- 
tume, although in itself beautiful 
enough, does not become Miss May. 

The great things expected of Miss 
Virginia Earle are far from realised. 
Mr. Harry Davenport struggles bravely 
with a most unsatisfactory part. Mr. 
Harry Conor as “a disagreeable man,” 
and Mr. Charles T. Aldrich as a 
‘“ magician burglar,’’ contribute much 
amusement. But the funniest thing in 
the whole evening’s entertainment are 
the antics of two gentlemen with 
piratical proclivities—Mr. David Mont- 
gomery and Mr. Fred Stone, the latter 
evidently being a past-master in facial 
contortion. After a wearying lot of 
dialogue, it is an intense relief to watch 
these two men. Their eccentric danc- 
ing is capital. 


*____ with piratical pro- 


99 
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SWEET AND TWENTY. —In a play 
with so delightful a title one naturally 
expects to find daintiness, freshness, 
and fondness. We get all this—and 
more. Mr. Basil Hood has written 
the prettiest comedy we have had in 


years — light, human, and refreshing, 
with a gentle touch that sweeps away 
the cobwebs. There is not a jarring 
note in the play. Two brothers in love 
with the same girl, the one impulsive, 
reckless, but thoroughly honest; the 
other grave, calculating, and selfish— 
this has been told many times. But it 
has remained for Mr. Basil Hood to 
wave his fairy wand, and lo! the old, 
old story has been transformed into an 
ideal tale. We were charmed with the 
first production of Sweet and Twenty, 
and the enthusiastic reception accorded 
to the author and to the actors must 
have been most gratifying. 

Miss Ellaline Terriss, as ‘“‘ Joan 
Trevelyan,’ who is just sweet and 
twenty, has done nothing daintier ; she 
fascinates you so completely that 
your sympathy with the disappointed 
brother is sincere, and you wish, for 
his sake, that the author had created a 
twin sister. 

Much praise is due to Mr. Seymour 
Hicks for the earnestness of his 
“Douglas,” the sailor boy who has 
won the heart of ‘Joan,’ and who, 
when he learns of his brother’s love for 
her, so generously sacrifices his own 
feelings that his 
brother may win 


his sweetheart 
and happiness. 
The _ transition 


from the gay, 
light-hearted boy 
to the disgraced 
and sorrowing 
man is_ patheti- 
cally shown, and 
Mr. Hicks suc- 
ceeds in bringing 
tears to the eyes 
of all. He acts 
with a depth of 
feeling that 
comes as a sur- 
prise ; and when 
finally the clouds 
disappear, and he 
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cf learns that 

f a) ‘“Joan’s”’ love is 

. & for him, we re- 

Uy, joice in his good 

4j fortune so well 
earned. 

Equally good 
and in splendid 
contrast to Mr. 

CLS. Hicks’ perform- 
ance is the elder 
brother played by 
Mr. Holbrook 
Blinn. Here we 
have the cold, 
selfish, weak man 
—a type with 
which we are 


(PRY familiar — willing 
ge ; to stoop to any 
4ae : es scheming to 
ei SS secure his ends; 


yet on the surface posing as a devout 
religious student. 

Mr. J. D. Beveridge, as the “ Rev. 
James Floyd,” is not in the least clerical 
—he might be a flourishing squire ora 
retired M.P., but his geniality and con- 
tented mien are attributes which please. 

Mr. Fred Emney as “ Prynne,” a 
servant who cannot walk without 
lurching, and consequently breaks 
everything breakable in his way, plays 
witha thorough appreciation of comedy, 
and gives us a character which, though 
much exaggerated, never fails to amuse. 


YOU AND I, a musical farce, written 
by Mr. Seymour Hicks, and which pre- 
cedes Sweet and Twenty, is far above the 
average curtain raiser; hilarity reigns 
supreme for half an hour, and there is no 
fear of being bored should you reach the 
theatre between eight and nine o’clock. 


THE QUEEN’S DOUBLE. — The 
author of this play has—and we think 
wisely—chosen to place his work before 
the public anonymously ; there 1s not 
much to be said in its praise, a melo- 
drama with but little to recommend It. 
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The story is told so completely at the 
beginning that nothing is left to sus- 
tain the interest during the remaining 
acts, and one wearies of the continuous 
and monotonous game of hide and seek. 

The production at the Garrick 1s 
staged with a great deal of care, the 
scenery 1s good and the costumes pretty. 
Miss Janette Steer in the dual réle of 
‘‘ Marie Antoinette”” and “ Leonie,” 
leader of the people, was untiring in 
her efforts to please. As “ Leonie” 
she gave a creditable performance, full 
of fire, patriotism and devotion, but as 
the Qneen she was less interesting. 

It was painful to watch Mr. Mackin- 
tosh as the Cardinal—he seemed over- 
burdened with the part, and it was unfor- 
tunate that such a sterling actor should 
have been so mis-cast. Mr. Luigi Lab- 
lache, too, was lacking in kingly dignity; 
but his brother,*played by Mr. A. E. 
George, was a faultless performance. 

Miss Eleanour Calhoun as ‘‘ Madame 
de la Motte,” the scheming, adven- 
turous woman, who is practically the 
cause of all the Queen’s misery, played 
with splendid judgment; while the 
acting of Mr. E. O’Neill and Mr. 
Conway Tearle was quite the best thing 
in The Queen’s Double. 


THE MAN FROM BLANKLEY’S: 
This new play, by Mr. F. Anstey, is a 
clever piece of work. The author 
has studied human nature keenly, 
and has sketched his characters with 
rare humour ; all are well-defined types 
of people that stand as a startling testi- 
mony to_ his 
thorough under- 
standing of a certain 
class. From the rise 
of the curtain dis- 
closing a drawing- 
room, on the paper- 
covered walls ot 
which huge scarlet 
poppies have been 
left by the designer 
utterly regardless of 
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their proximity each to the other, until 
the departure of the last guest from the 
extraordinary dinner party, around 
which the play is written, one never 
fails to realise the atmosphere the 
author has created. As each player 
made his appearance on the opening 
night his character was instantly recog- 
nised and greeted with outbursts of 
laughter—it was unnecessary to hear 
the story ; your eyes grasped the mean- 
ing atonce. The dialogue is extremely 
witty and the interest seldom flags. 

To risk inflicting an audience with a 
stage dinner party lasting nearly three- 
quarters of an hour 1s a daring experi- 

ment, but the result 
must be particu- 
larly gratifying to 
Mr. Anstey and to 
Mr. Hawtrey, who 
have courage 
enough to test such 
a novelty. That 
the conversation 
during this dinner 
lags alittle towards 
theclose isno doubt 
to be expected — at any rate it is 
characteristic of such gatherings—but 
so much brilliancy is served with the 
hors d’euvre that we can pardon the 
dulness with the dessert. When .fewer 
courses are served, this dinner will be 
perfect. 

Mr. Charles Hawtrey—in reality a 
lord, but who is mistaken for a man 
whose livelihood is gained by letting 
himself out to fill vacancies at dinner 
parties—or other functions—at short 
notice, gave us the well-bred, good- 
natured, cynical man, the kind of 
character Mr. Hawtrey knows so well 
how to present. His experiences at 
this memorable dinner, before he 
becomes aware that it 1s a case of 
‘“‘ mistaken identity,” are most amusing. 

As Mrs. Montague Tidmarsh, who 
orders the man from Blankley’s that 
her guests may number fourteen, Miss 
Fanny Brough has an excellent oppor- 
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tunity of displaying her- 
powers asa comedienne, 
which she fully realises. 
Praise is also due to Mr. 
Aubrey Fitzgerald and 
Miss Bella Pateman, 
who play with great 
appreciation the parts 
of an apparently brain- 
less man—who_ holds 
your admiration never- 
theless — and an 
amorous, somewhat 
mature spinster, whose 
unceasing pursuit of 
this same man deserves 
at least to win the prize 
she covets. 

Mr. Henry Kemble 
and Miss M. A. Victor, 
a flourishing brewer 
and his wife, add to the 
evening’s enjoyment. 

Miss Jessie Bateman, 
the governess, does not 
do herself justice; she 
fails entirely to bring 
her sweet personality 
into the part. 


A WOMAN IN THE 
CASE, by George R. Sims and Leonard 
Merrick. These authors have succeeded 
in writing a very clever comedy. It 
requires a little pruning, but after this 
has been done, and in the hands of the 
competent players now at the Court 
Theatre, it will form an enjoyable 
evening’s entertainment. 

Miss Gertrude Kingston, as a writer 
of fiction; Miss Carlotta Addison, 
Miss Mabel Terry-Lewis, and Miss 
Esmé Beringer give excellent bits of 
character. Mr. Frederick Kerr, the 
husband of the novelist, by whom he 
is tormented to reveal a.past he never 
had, is admirable. Mr. James Erskine 
was too ponderous as a young lover, 
and Mr. R. C. Herz simply repeated 
his previous performance of the “ model 
boy * in Peril, C.A.M. 
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HOLIDAYS IN IRELAND :—CORK, GLENGARIFF, KILLARNEY, ETC. 


A series of articles on some of the fairest tourist haunts. 


In these pages the fares, distances, and similar particular, 


are not given, but information on these points may be obtained from the traffic manager of any given apytel A company, 


from any of the great Tourist agencies, such as Gaze, 53, Queen Victoria St., E.C.; or Dr. Lunn, 5, Endslei 
Many railway and hotel announcements will be found in our 


Euston, N.W.; or from the Travel Editor of Tue IpLer. 


Gardens, 


advertisement pages; also, the conditions upon which questions will be answered by the Travel Editor. 


HAT a change the last quarter 
W of a century has made in the 
comfort of travelling! Our 
ancestors could never have even 
imagined in their wildest dreams the 
luxury with which you can now travel 
from London to any and every part of 
Ireland. Travelling on the London and 
North-Western Railway (no matter by 
what class) is as comfortable as living 
in a first-class hotel, for you are pro- 
vided with lunch or dinner, or any 
meal you may require, in a dining 
saloon which literally glides through 
the country. . 

From Dublin, the capital of Ireland, 
to Cork and Killarney by the Great 
Southern and Western Railway 
is a distance of 186 miles, and affords 
as picturesque a holiday tour as 
can be desired. Dublin is built princi- 
pally of brick, and has one or two 
beautiful streets and some of the finest 
public buildings in the world. Sack- 
ville Street is well known, and has 
been graphically described by George 
Augustus Sala in his ‘‘ Streets of the 
World.” The Castle of Dublin and 


Phcenix Park are intimately connected 
with the history of Ireland past and 
present, which, independent of their 
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own natural claims, has made them 
familiar to the eye and to the ear of 
the English and Scotch, as well as 
other nationalities. 

The Round Tower of Clondalkin, 84 
feet high, is the first object that strikes 
the eye as the tourists pass out of 
Dublin, after which, for some time, the 
way runs through bog and morass, now 
to some extent reclaimed. The ruins 
of another round tower and cathedral 
of much interest are seen before passing 
through the Curragh, County Kildare, 
not far from which lies Punchestown, 
in both of which fortunes have been 
lost and made. The Company of the 
Great Southern and Western Railway 
line provide as comfortable catering 
and accommodation as the best Eng- 
lish companies, and the journey by 
this line from Dublin to Cork, and so 
on by the Cork, Bandon and South 
Coast Railway to Bantry, Glengariff, 
and Kenmare, to Killarney, is replete 
with interest. 

The picturesque Glengariff, the far- 
famed Killarney, the wild and rugged 
Connemara, the historic and romantic 
Boyne Valley, together with the wit 
and good humour of the Irish people, 
combine to produce a charm not easily 
forgotten. . 

The Devil’s Bit is a mountain ridge 
1,572 feet high. Templemore and an 
old fortress of the Knights Templars, 
and Thurles, with its castle keep of the 
12th century, are objects of interest. 
The rock of Cashel, dear to antiqua- 
ries, is seen from a great distance. 
Mallow, the Abbey Morne, Blarnriey, 
and Cork, are reached and passed in 
rapid succession. 

The City of Cork is really the 
metropolis of the south. It is a quaint, 
picturesque town, and its environs on 
all sides are beautiful and easy of 
access. 

Its streets are built, many of them, 
with great irregularity, and look as if 
travellers from all parts had rushed in 
with their houses on their backs, and 


had pitched them in the first conve- 
nient spot, painting them as fancy 
dictated. Even the St. Anne’s steeple 
of Shandon Church, with its famous 
bells, is partly red and partly white, as 
has been said— 


Parti-coloured, like the people, 
Red and white stands Shandon’s steeple. 


or as Father Prout’s verses go— 


With deep affection 
And recollection, 

I often think of 
Those Shandon bells. 


Whose sounds so wild would, 
In days of childhood, 

Fling o’er my cradle 

Their magic spells. 


‘Tis thus T ponder 
Where’er I wander, 
and thus grow fonder 
Sweet Cork of thee. 


With thy bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 

Of the river Lee. 


‘‘ The bells”” can be heard on a still 
evening for some distance down the 
river Lee, and very sweet music they 
make. 

Many parts of Cork are worthy of 
note, but chief of all, leaving everything 
else behind, is its splendid harbour. 

The pen might well linger over the 
beauties of this southern portion of the 
Emerald Isle, whose moisture keeps it 
so green as to have won for it, in the 
poems of Ossian, the poetic title of 
‘*Green Erin of Streams.” All tourists 
visit the pretty little village of 
‘Blarney,’ with its ruined castle and 
wonderful ‘‘ stone,”’ endowed, it 1s said, 
with the property of gifting with an 
eloquent, persuasive tongue the one 
who is fortunate enough to be able to 
kiss it. At one time the stone could 
only be kissed by those venturous 
enough to be held up by the heels, head 
downwards, over the top of the castle. 
Now, the ‘‘ stone,” clasped with iron, is 
placed on the lawn in front of the castle 
and kissed with ease. 
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Samuel Lover writes: 


Like a magret, its influence such is 

That attraction it gives all it touches ; 

If you kiss it, they say 

That from that blessed day 

You may kiss whom you lke with your 

“ Blarney.”’ 

The lake of Blarney lies about a quarter 
of a mile from the castle; it is a calm, 
sweet expanse of water in a pastoral 
spot, and shines through the trées like 
a mirror. Many legends are connected 
with this spot, and the comfortable 
Hydro of St. Anne's provides a pleasant 
resting place for the tourist. 

The environs of Cork boast many 
handsome villas. Blackrock Castle is 
situated just where the river Glashaboy 
joins the Lee. It stands on a rocky 
promontory, and presents a bold, strik- 
ing appearance. From it splendid views 
can be obtained of the country around. 


From Holyhead to Dublin. 


The town of Passage is, as Father 
Prout puts it— 


Large and spacious, 

It is nate and dacent, 

And situated upon the say ; 
And quite adjacent 

To come to Cork 

On a summer’s day. . 

Glengariff isan earthly paradise. Its 
scenic beauties are almost beyond 
description. The glen nestles ina huge 
bird’s nest formed by mountains; and 
the wild Atlantic throws its becalmed 
waters into the bay, forming a placid 
lake. Around rise the rugged moun- 
tains in wild chaotic grandeur, and 
vie with each other to pierce the very 
heavens. 
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From Glengariff to Killarney is one 
exquisite of Nature's 
panoramas. It is a drive literally over 
the mountains. Soon after losing 
sight of Glengariff, there is a picture 
which must ever hold its own as one 
the grandest on earth. Beneath, a 
broad ocean of undulating foliage, each 
breeze setting the differently tinted leafy 
billows in motion ; tints of every shade 
and colour. Beyond, a small rivulet 
rushes down the side of the huge 


In the cabin of one of the L. § N.W. Railway 
C'o.'s steamers. 
mountain that shoots, rocket- 
like, into the sky. It sparkles 
beneath the sun’s rays, and 
loses itself in the winding valley 
below. Right across, on the 
horizon, flash the rolling billows 
of the briny Atlantic, while near and 
above juts up some huge mountain 
rock, rugged, angry, and defiant-looking, 
as if it had been rent in two during 
some very violent struggle of Nature. 
Killarney is another ascent and 
descent over the high mountains, and 
the scenery is more wild and rugged 
than before, if not quite so picturesque. 
But there is a solitude and a look of 
desolation in the valleys here that 
is very striking. From the top of the 
hill a splendid view can be obtained of 
the upper lake of Killarney, with its 
arbutus-clothed banks sweeping down 
to the shores ; asweet and exquisite sight 
when the weather 1s fine and the sun 
has risen high in the heavens. 


BEAUTY SPOTS 


The Lakes of Killarney are small as 
compared with those of other countries, 
but they are of surpassing beauty. 
_ When the weather ts fine and a glorious 
sun is pouring down its effulgent rays 
on the calm waters, they are exquisitely 
lovely. A stroll to Ross Castle in the 
early morning will show the Lower, 
called Lough Leane. It is dotted with 
lovely islets, of which and of the lake 
many wild legends are told. It is the 
largest of the three lakes, and its prin- 
cipal islands are Ross Island and 
Innisfallen. It is by some thought 
disappointing after the beauties of the 
Upper Lake, but a closer acquaintance 
does away with that impression. It 
has a fine background of mountains— 
Tomies, Gleona, and Torc. The moun- 
tains rise in tiers, majestic and silent, 
to where far off they border the horizon 
in a faint outline. The ripples on 
the lake’s surface flash like lightning 
beneath the rays of the sun, and the 
outgoing boats splash the water like 
millions of brilliants dazzling in the 
distance. 

Six or seven days should be spent in 
this locality visiting the three lakes, 
and the Cummeen Thomeen lakes, 
and the interesting points connected 
with them, the O’Donoghue’s belong- 
ings, the Logan Stone, Innisfallen 
Island and Abbey, in which are the 
celebrated ‘Annals of Innisfallen,”’ 
‘composed by the monks. They are the 
very earliest records of Irish history. 
The abbey was a secure sanctuary, and 
much treasure was deposited therein. 
Among other notable spots there are the 
Cave and the Gap of Dunloe, where 
huge masses of projecting rocks 
suspend fearfully over the narrow 
pathway. In the highest elevation 
of the valley past the Serpent Lake 
some astonishing effects can be 
produced from the wonderful echoes 
around. 

The Blair Valley is a deep, dark, 
dreary glen, overshadowed by steep 
mountains. 
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The Long Range is a rapid stream 
upwards of two miles in length. In 
Lord Kenmare’s demesne is_ the 
Clough-na-cuddy, a famous Druidical 
remain, surrounded by a circle of 
hawthorns. 

Killarney can boast some first-class 
hotels. The Lake Hotel, however, 
commands by far the best view—and 
what a view! I have stopped at the 
Grand Hotel at Miirren, facing the 
Alps; at the Schweitzerhof at Lucerne: 
at the Hotel Belle Vue over the Falls 
of the Rhine, which are perhaps pre- 
eminent for their views, but the view 
from the Lake Hotel at Killarney 
equals, if it does not surpass, any one of 
them. Of course the absence of the 
snow-clad Alps must be allowed for, but 
there is agrandeuranda solemnity about 
Killarney’s Lakes that is not in those 
tourist-haunted resorts. From the 
windows of the Lake Hotel you see 
the mountains rise tier above tier, 
until they seem to fade in the distance, 
each with its different shades and tints 
blending in a harmonious whole, while 
before you spreads out the lower lake 
calm and motionless but for the playful 
ripples that gently caress the shore 
before the very doors of the Hotel. 
From the windows of the handsome 
spacious dining-room you behold the 
whole panorama, which attracts so 
many visitors from every quarter of the 
world. The Hotel has been immensely. 
improved of late with numerous 
additions including a spacious hall, 
and it is lit throughout with electric 
light. When to these advantages you 
add a tariff that is very reasonable, you 
have what, I think, is certain to become 
one of the most popular resorts in 
Ireland. 

The approach to the gap of Dunloe 
—a romantic glen—1is_ exceedingly 
picturesque. On the left is the Purple 
Mountain, so called from the exquisite 
tints of its stone, rock, and heather ; 
just below it is a small hill whose 
numerous shades of verdant green form 
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a pretty contrast with the purple back- 
ground. Situated on the brow of this 
baby-mountain, as it were, is a small 
hut, through the chimney of which the 
smoke of a turf fire slowly and grace- 
fully ascends, mingling in the leaves 
and branches of the surrounding trees. 

Behind the ‘‘ Purple Mountain”’ on 
all sides are mountains displaying 
every colour imaginable, from the 
darkest and deepest blue slate to the 
bright green of the small hedges and 
the various tints of the leaves. 

The peaks of mountains rise in every 
direction, the towering M‘Gillicuddy’s 
Reeks, the loftiest of them, Carrantuo- 
hill, being the highest mountain in 
Ireland, reaching an altitude of three 
thousand four hundred odd feet above 
the sea level. 

The scene is one of chaotic grandeur. 
These giants of Nature surround the 
place; in front, as far as one can see, 
is the glen, lined on each side by huge 
rugged, jagged, angry-looking cliffs, 
the mountains having been rent in 
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two, leaving a gaping chasm. 
lofty and stately reeks 


Lift to the clouds their craggy heads on high, 
Crowned with tiaras fashioned in the sky ; 

In vesture clad of soft ethereal hue, 

The purple mountains rise in distant view, 
With Dunloe’s Gap 


A rugged mountain road enters the 
gap, which winds its way along by the 
side of the River Loe, from which the 
pass takes its name. On the right 


inside appears a miniature lake, pre- 
senting an appearance of great gloom, 
and here can be heard the wonderful 
echoes produced by a small cannon 
through and through the mountains. 
The effect is great. Like thunder peals 
the mountains roar forth their loud 
reports and rumbling sounds; then a 
bugler, perchance, sounds his instru- 
ment, and out of the dying sounds of 
the cannon come forth the softer strains 
of the clarion. 
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Through this glen all is picturesque 
chaos. The earth would here appear 
to have struggled in the most violent 
convulsions, its very bowels to have 
been torn out, leaving but disorder and 
confusion behind amidst hewn moun- 
tains. 

To the right lies the Coom Dhuv, or 
Black Valley, which for solitude and 
gloominess even surpasses the lovely 
and lonely lakes of Glendalough, in the 
county Wicklow. On each side the 
mountains rise almost perpendicular. 
and down their sides flow countless 
crystalline streamlets, all mingling in 
a rivulet which flows through the 
valley and its miniature lakes. The 
total absence of the sun’s rays, no 
matter how it may shine on the sur- 
rounding mountains, the murmur of 
the numerous streams, the awful dark- 
ness of the small lakes, filled with 
water strongly impregnated with peat, 
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A pretty spot. 


the absence of everything of human 
construction, all tend to render this 
vale dark, gloomy, and solitary in the 
extreme. It might well be the haunt 
of knights or robbers in a fairy tale, 
where in the impenetrable gloom and 
desolation they could hide in safety. 

In the centre of the upper lake the 
scenery is really splendid. The crystal 
bosom of the placid lake is absolutely 
motionless, but its fathomless abyss 
reflects the cloudless sky above, with 
the huge angry-looking mountain cliffs 
around reflected here and there—com- 
pletely imbedded in the _ towering 
mountains: some as black as _ jet, 
others of the darkest green; some 
covered with different coloured mosses 
and ferns; some projecting rocky cliffs 
bearing isolated trees, while others are 
covered with small clusters and forests 
of trees. 

It is a scene for the fancy to feast 
upon, amidst the calmness and solitude 
—a rugged grandeur not easily de- 
scribed. Here and there the angry 
look of the broken rocks and _ cliffs, 
capped by the clear cut lines of the 
mountains’ brows, standing out dis- 
tinctly against the skies ; then a pointed 
peak will rise, as if exquisitely cut, 
peeping above a wavy top of an 


adjacent range, its dark-blue 
blending with the paler blue 
of the sky, throwing it into 
bold relief; all tend to make 
thisscenery grand and beauti- 
ful. Not a sound, except the 
occasional screech of some 
wild bird in the rocky cliffs, 
could be heard. The famous 
echo of the ‘*‘ Eagle’s Nest ” 
will reply in response to the 
sounding of a clarion, imitat- 
ing most perfectly a chime 
of bells—these re-echoed six 
distinct times through the 
rocks and mountains, the 
effect being simply magical. 

The ‘‘ Rapids” flow under an old 
artistically- chen bridge at a very 
swift pace, through which tourists can 
be shot at a terrific rate, and again 
enter the calm waters ina few seconds. 

There are many rocks and caves in 
this locality and beautiful spots in 
abundance, too beautiful for any words. 
One great feature is the unexpected 
beauties that meet the eye at every 
turn, which no description can ever 
include. Nor can description ever give 
the delight of the scenery itself, no 
matter where it may lie. Here we feel 
that we may 3 

‘Doubt if Eden were more fair,"’ 
and that it may be truly said, 
‘““ Heaven's reflex! Killarney !”’ 

While in Killarney recently I noted 
the great changes that Messrs. Gaze’s 
agents have brought about for the 
benefit of tourists. Formerly the 
wholesale fleecing of strangers was 
shameful, but 1 am glad to say that, 
principally through Gaze’s work, this 
has now been put a stop to and a 
uniform price for excursions 1s_ es- 
tablished. This well-known firm has, 
however, made great preparations in 
Killarney this year for the tourist 
season, and their arrangements are so 
extensive and complete that I can but 
recommend them to the attention of 
strangers to this district. 

JouN R. iva: 
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THE LIFE STORY OF DINAH 
KELLOW, THE PARISH COUN- 
CILLOR’S DILEMMA, JEMIMA’S 
LOVE STORY, BY THE MILL 
STREAM, and other: stories, in 
one volume, by Christopher Hare. 


These stories are records of human 
life, with all its bewildering, powerful 
emotions, which lead onward, mould- 
ing the character, beautifying the lives 
of those who go from strength to 
strength, and whose paths ‘‘ swerve not 
aside.”’ It would be unwise to compare 
where all are so good. The stories are 
full of sweet, true life, of brave, whole- 
some struggles with life’s obstacles and 
sorrows, and of the reward which 
comes sooner or later to all who stand 
steadfast and do the right. Such was 
the life story of Dinah Kellow until 
the end of her well-spent life came, 
and ‘‘her dying gaze was turned 
towards the Unseen beyond — the 
Living, the Eternal.”’ 


LEST WE FORGET, by Jos. Hocking. 


Said Master Price, with a smile, “I 
am quite ready to admit that there is 
much to be desired in your style of 
writing, but, man, you can tell ina 
straightforward way the things you saw 
and heard and felt; and though you 
may be neither statesman nor scholar, 
you can put down your own story in 
plain language, and that will be worth 


a score of polished compositions 
written by men who can only tell the 
tale second-hand.” This sentence 
truly describes the spirit in which this 
book is written. It is a tale of the 
times of Mary Tudor, told exceedingly 
well, full of historic interest, which 
flags not to the end. The style, which 
Master Price somewhat deprecates, 
suits exactly the period of which the 
tale has been written. Very cleverly 
is the mode of thought and speech of 
the period kept up, as here: ‘I asked 
them for news, but they continued to 
be as silent as the sphinx, which travel- 
lers tell us lies on the edge of a great 
desert in Egypt.” 


A DAUGHTER OF PATRICIANS, 
by F. Clifford Smith. 

A story illustrating the curious work- 
ing of the French-Canadian Marriage 
Law, which upholds the supremacy of 
the Catholic Church in all questions 
relating to marriage, as superior to the 
Civil Law. This Canadian Marriage 
Law (French) has only lately become 
known generally, or understood in its 
far reaching influence. It opens with 
a telling description of the Christmas 
festival in the Catholic Church, and a 
thrilling description of the marvellous 
performance of a piece called 
‘* Nazarennus,” by a musician hitherto 
unknown, under whose _ ‘“ hypnotic 
spell the veil was lifted, and the souls 
of the listeners soared through the 
centuries.”” The storyis beautifully told, 
and proves that Art and Love, Love 
and Art, act and re-act upon each 
other; that Love is the soul of Art. 
The lover's story is pathetic and 
powerful. The love of the aged priest 
for the young musician is very touching. 
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Some of the scenes are quite dramatic. 
Each character has a power and 
strength of its own. 


CRICKET REFORM, so well discussed 
in the pages of THE IDLER this month by 
the veteran “‘W. G.,” is equally ably 
and more fully considered in “Cricket 
and Golf” (Haddon Hall Library,— 
Dent), by the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. 
The chapters on Development, School 
Cricket, County Cricket, and Austra- 
lian Cricket lead up to the chapter 
on Reform, show the changed circum- 
stances which make reform necessary, 
and give all the data for discussing 
the subject. The author shows how 
the gradual perfection of the wicket, 
with mowing-machines replacing the 
old scythe, and with = systematic 
watering and heavy rolling, has made 
the bowling so much more certain 
that the batsmen have completely 
mastered it, forcing bowlers to aim 
at greater speed and twist, rather 
with aview to catches than to clean 
bowling. Hence the ‘‘ unfair bowling 
question,’ considered in the last chapter. 

The golf section is equally well and 
judicially written, and real golfers will all 
wish to read the seven chapters devoted 
to their ancient and honorable game. 

The photogravure frontispiece and 
the coloured full-page plates, after 


ancient originals, add much to the 
charm of the book. 
A VANISHED) RIVAL, by John 


Bloundelle-Burton. 


A mysterious and tragic story, but 
wanting In power: interesting enough, 
however, to make it worth reading in a 
leisure hour. It contains one remark 
worth transcribing and remembering, 
words written to an accepted lover: 
‘* Most men have had some woman 
sav such words to them once in their 
lives, and when such is the case, it is 
the best of all, the best that can befall 
us, since one love in a life makes the 
perfect life.” The characters play 
their own parts well: the shrewd, 


keen, look-out for the main chance on 
the part of the “ Juge d’ Instruction,” 
is both piquant and amusing. 


EDWARD BARRY, by Louis Becke. 


This is a story of the pearling beds of 
the Great Pacific, a tale of consider- 
able interest, with exciting accounts of 
the violence, dangers, fair and foul play, 
inseparable from such a life as that of 
a pearler in the South Seas would be 
naturally, until we reach a much more 
ideal stage. The finer emotions of love 
and devotion touch the rougher scenes 
of the story with the light of a stormy 
sunset. It is well written, the 
characters well drawn; each has his 
own feet to stand upon, and contrives 
to do a good deal of mischief or other- 
wise in the strength of such a position. 
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THE ALAMO—MARCH 6, 
By SUSAN Burtt HALE. 


SOFT waves the cottonwood above 
Those grim and blood-stained walls, 
And through their dusky windows twine 

The leafy tendrils of a vine, 
Where now the lizard crawls. 


Upon the crumbling battlements 

The hot sun flames at noon, 
Keen as the flash of sword from sheath, 
That woke the fires of hell beneath, 

Its level ravs strike down. 


Pass on beneath the carven door, 
The entrance to a sepulchre, 

And even at noon-day darkness falls 

Around you from the sombre walls, 
And shadows of the past appear. 


Here, tossing on his couch of pain, 
The gallant Bowie lay, 

And from this narrow cell he heard 

Each ringing tone, each burning word 
Of Travis, brought to bay, 


‘‘Alamo”™ (pronounced Al’-a-mo) is used by the Mexicans 
in lexas to designate the cottonwood tree, 
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Where in the central hall he stood, 

His head thrown back: his blue eyes shone ; 
And round him grouped that martyr band, 
The heroes of our Texan land, 

With courage like his own. 

‘* Comrades,” he said, ‘* the choice is brief, 

That we may make to-day ; 

From San Fernando's tower there floats 
The blood-red banner that denotes 
No quarter in the fray. 
* But there are vet two ways to die, 
The coward, or the hero’s death ; 
To fight, even though all hope ts gone, 
Though wounded, dying, to fight on, 
Fight with our latest breath ! 


‘Who chooses here to die with me” 
(And with his sword he drew the line), 
“ Who takes surrender for disgrace, 
And meets his foeman face to face, 
He now must make the sign!” 


Then one by one, with ringing cheer, 
ach leaped across the line he drew— 

And Bowie on his couch was brought, 

With Bonham, who their fate had sought 
And Crockett bold and true. 


Three days behind those crumbling lines, 
Six thousand swarming to the attack, 
Though scarce two hundred desperate men, 
They fought like more than heroes then, 

And drove the invaders back. 


They fought them as they scaled the walls, 

They fought them as they leaped below, 
Dying, they fought them as they fell,- 
How bravely let their foemen tell, 

None else survived the Alamo! 
Beneath the mezquite’s waving plumes, 
That bright spring day so long ago, 

Upon our heroes’ funeral pyre 
Was kindled then the sacred fire 
That burns still in the Alamo. 


And when on San Jacinto’s plain 
We met the treacherous foe, 

That cry rang like the bugle’s breath, 

Our watchword at the gates of death, 
‘ Kemember the Alamo !”’ 


They charged with us that glorious day, 
Our lost ones of the Alamo; 

Unseen on wings of death to ride, 

Once more they swept the battle’s tide, 
Irom Monterey to Mexico. 


From Brazos unto Trinity, 
So long as waters flow, 
While Colorado’s ruddy tide 
Sweeps onward to the ocean wide, 
Ikach murmurs ‘“ Alamo!” 


So long as o’er our prairies vast 
The soft Gulf breezes blow, 

So long the cottonwood shall wave 

Its banner o'er the true and brave, 
And murmur *t Alamo !”’ 


So long as in a Texan's heart 
The ruddy life-drops glow, 

So long as honour more than life 

We cherish in the world’s great strife, 
Shall live the Alamo ! 
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ERCURIA MINTO 
M sat dreaming. 
Outside the bees 
made sleepy monotone, 
the while light airs played 
gentle pranks with elfish 
curls that scorned to lie 
discreet among their 
mates. Close _ pressed 
against her feet,a huge 
St. Bernard slept. The 
sun had dropped below 
the window line, leaving 
the floor in deep shadow, 
but lighting with opales- 
cent waves the grinning 
eye of some strange hea- 
then god perched high 
upon the eastern wall. 
Slowly the light drew 
off, clinging here and 
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independent habits. 


Manx. Both 


Ao Presudiced Vicar. 
A love-loru country swain. 
Alo St. Bernard dog. 


Other characters may be introduced. 


there to objects placed above the 
sill, or back where portiéres partly 
hid the entrance to another room, but 
always in retreat—save in the idol's 
eye. She remembered ho w they laughed. 
that day in India, when, from its native 
temple, all so steathily, the god was 
filched; how one blind eye had kept 
its side the face for ever wrapped in 
woe, despite the brazen grin that 
gleamed and seemed to radiate from 
out its mate of polished quartz; and 
how they hung it here, a charm to keep 
out curious Cornish folk, who liked it 
not, and felt a strange discomfort in its 
glare. 

‘Twas said the Hindu ‘priests had 
sworn that even England could not 
keep—. 

‘“ But what was that? Surely buta 
moment since the casement there swung 
open wide? And now, how came it 
shut ?”” She smiled. ‘ What fancies 
grow from idle thought!" And then 
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she frowned impatiently. ‘‘ The por- 
tieres, too, what unseen hand had drawn 
them close? Then this peculiar sweet- 
ness, as though of many flowers? Or 
was it memory borne of waking dreams 
and lonesomeness ? How foolish ’twas 
to live like this alone, with none but 
simple farm and village gawks to some- 
times bear her company. 

‘How strangely silent seemed the 
air! One might imagine every nook 
and cranny of the house had been 
blocked up to keep out sound, or that 
all nature hushed itself in horror of wild 
times to come. What made the dog 
lie so collapsed and flat ? 

‘But nonsense, every bit of light was 
gone, and she could not have seen the 
dog except in barest outline on the rug. 
The days were short in this north land 
and tea came after dusk, so she must 
rouse herself, though never had she 
rested so peculiarly before. Nor ever 
had she known her faithful St. Bernard 
to slumber thus unmoving; dead, one 
might almost think who did not know 


that not a sound unusual nor unfamiliar 
step could fail to rouse him quick to 
her defence. 

“The odour seemed to grow more 
strong. It had a herbal tone, and now 
grew sickly, pungent, pressing on her 
lungs like lead. And hark, some strains 
of music from the street, where distance 
lent it charm and took her back to that 
amusing day when she had sworn to 
punish poor Pendinnis Punk, the local 
swell who would not be dismissed from 
singing lovelorn lays outside her garden 
wall. 

“What crazy fancies fill my brain,” 
she tried to say, then in a sudden agony 
of soul exerted all her strength to rise, 
but with a scream of terror fixed her 
starting eyes— 


[For a continuation of this tale a prize of 
42 12s. 6d. is offered. £2 12s. 6d. is also offered 
tor the best drawing of a situation that may 
logically arise from the circumstances given in 
the opening. I[t is not necessary that ie prize 
drawing should illustrate the successful com- 
petiturs continuation of the story. See last 
page for conditions.—Ep. 
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A MAN-SONG 


By WILLIAM R. LIGHTON 


I make no prayer against the evil of it, 


| LOVE my life, and ask not what’s above it. 


Nor want for aught save what belongs to me. 
No part of each day’s work would I avert, 
For deep in toil lies buried man’s desert. 
I do not fear to face my destiny. | 


I crave no leisure for a greater deed 

Than that which blossoms from each instant’s need. 
To him who asks, my hand is opened free, 

With no ungenerous question and no doubt. 

I wait for no applause, but go about 

The keeping of my own integrity. 


When death at last gives urgent invitation, 
My life I'll yield to him, a free oblation, 
Nor beg to tarry for the task undone. 


God's will be mine! 
He'll let me do. 


The thing he’s set for me 
No need that I shall be 


Alarmed or doubtful of the course [ run. 
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BRIDGE-BUILDING—WORKING 200 FEET ABOVE NIAGARA RIVER 
Riveting wp the joints of the longest cli es in the world. The riveters catch the white-hot steel rivets in 


a bucket and drive them with heavy sledges, standing, so to speak, in the very spray of the Falls. 


Walks and Talks with Tolstoy 
By Andrew D. White 


United States Ambassador to Germany 


EVISITING Moscow after an 
R absence of thirty-five years, the 
most surprising thing to me was 
that there had been so little change. 
With the exception of the new Gallery 
of Russian Art, and the bazaar oppo- 
site the sacred gate of the Kremlin, 
things seemed as I had left them just 
after the accession of Alexander II. 
There were the same unkempt streets ; 
the same peasantry clad in sheepskins ; 
the same troops of beggars, sturdy and 
dirty; the same squalid crowds cross- 
ing themselves before the images at the 
street corners; the same throngs of 
worshippers knocking their heads 
against the pavements of churches; 
and above all loomed the tower of Ivan 
and the domes of St. Basil, gaudy and 
barbaric as ever. Only one change 
had taken place which interested me; 
for the first time in the history of 
Russia a man of world-wide fame in 
literature and thought was abiding there 
—Count Leo Tolstoy. 

On the evening of my arrival I went 
with my secretary to his weekly recep- 
tion. As we entered his house, on the 
outskirts of the city, two servants in 
evening dress came forward, removed 
our fur coats, and opened the doors 
into the reception-room of the master. 
Then came a great surprise. His 
living-room seemed the cabin of a 
Russian peasant. It was wainscoted 
almost rudely, furnished very simply, 
and there came forward to meet us a 
tall, gaunt Russian, unmistakably born 
to command, yet clad as a peasant, his 
hair thrown back over his ears on 
either side, his blouse kept in place by 


a leathern girdle, his high jack-boots 
completing the costume. This was 
Tolstoy. 

Nothing could be more kindly than 
his greeting. While his dress was that 
of a peasant, his bearing was the very 
opposite ; for instead of the depressed, 
demure, hang-dog expression of the 
average muzhik, his manner, though 
cordial, was dignified and impressive. 
Having given us a hearty welcome, he 
made us acquainted with various other 
guests. It was a singular assemblage: 
there were foreigners in evening dress, 
Moscow professors in any dress they 
liked, and a certain number of youths, 
evidently disciples, who, though clearly 
not of the peasant class, wore the pea- 
sant costume. an 

I naturally asked to be presented to 

the lady of the house, and the Count 
escorted me through a series of rooms 
to a salon furnished much like .any 
handsome apartment in Paris or St. 
Petersburg, where I found the Countess, 
who, with other ladies, all in full even- 
ing dress, received us cordially. This 
sudden transition from the peasant 
cabin of the master to the sumptuous 
rooms of the mistress was startling: 
it seemed like scene-shifting at a 
theatre. 

After some friendly talk, all returned 
to the rooms of the master of the 
house, where tea was served at a long 
table from the bubbling brazen urn— 
the samovar; and though there were 
some twenty or thirty guests, nothing 
could be more informal. All was simple, 
kindly, and unrestrained. . 

My first question was upon the 
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condition of the people. He said that 
the condition of the peasants was very 
bad ; that during the recent period of 
famine they had very generally eaten 
their draft animals, burned portions of 
their buildings to keep life in their 
bodies, and reduced themselves to 
hopeless want. On my _ suggestion 
that the new commercial treaty with 
Germany might help matters, he 
thought that it would have but little 
effect, since only a small portion of the 
total product of Russian agriculture is 
consumed abroad. 

On the subject of property, I found 
that to his disbelief in any right of 
ownership literary property formed no 
exception. He told me that in his 
view he had no right to receive money 
for the permission to print a book. 
To this I naturally answered that by 
carrying out this doctrine he simply 
presented large sums of money to 
publishers, and that, in my opinion, he 
would do a much better thing by taking 
the full value of his copyrights and 
bestowing the proceeds upon the 
peasantry starving about him. To 
this he answered that it was a question 
of duty. To this I agreed, but re- 
marked that our disagreement was as 
to what his duty in the matter really 
was. It wasa pleasure to learn from 
another source that the Countess took 
a different view of it, and that she had 
In some way secured the proceeds of 
his copyrights for their very large and 
interesting family. Light was thus 
thrown on Tolstoy’s remark, made 
afterward, that women are not so self- 
sacrificing as men; that a man would 
sometimes sacrifice his family for an 
idea, but that a woman would not. 

He then went on to speak at some 
length regarding religion in Russia, 
evidently believing that its present 
dominant form is soon to pass away. 
I asked him how, then, he could 
account for the fact that, while in 
other countries women are greatly in 
the majority at church services, in 


every Russian church the majority are 
men, and that during the thirty-five 
years since my last visit to Moscow 
this tendency had apparently increased. 
He answered: ‘All this is on the 
surface; there is much deeper thought 
below, and the great want of Russia is 
liberty to utter it.” 

In regard to the Jews, he said that 
he sympathised with them, but the 
statements regarding the persecution 
of them had been overdrawn. Kennan’s 
statements regarding the.treatment of 
prisoners in Siberia he thought over- 
drawn at times, but substantially true. 
He expressed his surprise that certain 
leading men in the empire, whom he 
named, could believe that persecution 
and the forcible repression of thought 
would have any permanent effect at the 
end of the nineteenth century. 

We then passed to the subject of the 
Trans-Siberian railway. In this he 
seemed interested, but in a _ vague 
way which added nothing to my 
knowledge. 

Asking me regarding my former visit 
to Moscow, and learning that it was 
during the Crimean War, he said, “ At 
that time I was in Sebastopol, and 
continued there as a soldier during the 
slege.”” 

As to his relations with the imperial 
government at present, he said that 
not long ago he had been elected to a 
learned society in Moscow, but that 
the St. Petersburg government had 
interfered to cancel the election, and 
he added that every morning, when he 
awoke, he wondered that he was not on 
his way to Siberia. 

On leaving him, both he and the 
Countess invited me to meet them the 
next day, when we took a walk across 
the River Moskwa on the ice, to and 


through the Kremlin, and as we 
walked, the conversation fell upon 
literature. As to French literature, he 


thought Maupassant the man of the 
greatest talent, by far, in these days, but 
said that he was depraved, and centred 
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all fiction in women. For Balzac he 
evidently preserved admiration, but 
cared little apparently for Daudet, 
Zola, and their compeers. 

As to American literature, he said 
that, in his opinion, its strength arose 
from the inherent Anglo-Saxon religious 
sentiment. He expressed a liking for 
Emerson, Hawthorne, and Whittier; 
but he seemed to have read at random, 
not knowing at all some of the best 
things. He spoke with admiration of 
Theodore Parker’s writings. He also 
revered and admired the character and 
work of William Lloyd Garrison. He 
had read Longfellow somewhat, but 
was evidently uncertain regarding 
Lowell—confusing him apparently with 
some other author. Of contemporary 
writers he knew some of Howell’s 
novels, and liked them, but said: 
‘* Literature in the United States at 
present seems to be in the lowest 
trough of the sea between high waves.” 

The next day Count Tolstoy came 
over to my hotel, and we went out for 
a stroll. As we passed along the 
streets I noticed especially what I had 
remarked during our previous walks, 
that he had a large quantity of small 
Russian coins in his pockets; that this 
was evidently known to the swarms of 
beggars who infist the Kremlin and 
the public places generally, and that 
he always gave to them. 

On my speaking of this, he said he 
thought that any one when asked for 
money ought to give it. Arguing 
against this doctrine, I said, “it is not 
the custom in my country to give to 
beggars save in special emergencies,” 
and I gave him an account of certain 
church organisations which had estab- 
lished piles of firewood, and thereby 
enabled any able-bodied tramp, by 
sawing or cutting some of it, to earn 
a good breakfast. a good dinner, and, 
if nzed be, a good bed, and showed 
him that we considered beggary not 
only a great source of pauperism, 
but as absolutely debasing to the beggar 


himself, in that it puts him in the 
attitude of a suppliant of that which, 
if he works as he ought, he can claim 
as his right; that to me the spectacle 
of Count Tolstoy virtually posing as 
a superior being, while his fellow- 
Russians came crouching and whining 
to him was not at all edifying. To 
this view of the case he listened very 
civilly. 
. Incidentally I expressed wonder that 
he had not travelled more. He then 
spoke with some disapprobation of 
travel. He had lived abroad for a 
time, he said, and in St. Petersburg a 
few years, but the rest of his life had 
been mainly spent in Moscow and the 
interior of Russia. The more: we 
walked together the more it became 
clear that this last statement explains 
some of his main defects. Of all 
distinguished men that I have ever 
met, Tolstoy seems to me most in need 
of that enlargement of view and health- 
ful modification of opinion which come 
from observing men, and comparing 
opinions on different lands and under 
different conditions. This need has 
been all the greater because in Russia 
there is no opportunity to discuss really 
important questions. Among the whole 
hundred and twenty millions of people 
there is no public body in which the 
discussion of large public questions is 
allowed; the press affords no real 
opportunity for discussion; indeed, it 
is more than doubtful whether such 
discussions would be a'lowed to any 
effective extent in correspondence or at 
one’s own fireside. 

Like so many other men of genius 
in Russia then—and_ Russia is fertile 
in such—he has had little opportunity 
to take part in any real discussion of 
leading topics, and the result is that 
his opinions have been developed 
without modification by any rational 
interchange of thought with other 
men. Under such circumstances, any 
man, no matter how noble or gifted, 
having given birth to striking ideas, 
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coddles and pets them until they 
become the full-grown, spoiled children 
of his brain. Hecan see neither spot 
nor blemish in them, and he at last 
virtually believes himself infallible. 
This characteristic I found in several 
other Russians of marked ability. 
Each had developed his theories for 
himself until he had become infatuated 
with them, and despised everything 
differing from them. 

The next day he came again to my 
rooms, and at once began speaking 
upon religion. He said that every 
man is religious, and has in him a 
religion of his own; that religion 
results from the conception a man 
forms of his relations to his fellow-men 
and to the principle which in his 
opinion controls the universe; that 
there are three stages in religious 
development ; first, the childhood of 
man, when he thinks of the whole 
universe as created for him and centre- 
ingin him; secondly, the maturity of 
nations—the time of national religions, 
when each nation believes that all true 
religion centres in it, the Jews and the 
English being striking examples; and, 
finally, the perfected conception—when 
man has the idea of fulfilling the will 
of the Supreme Power, and considers 
himself an instrument for that purpose. 

On the subject of women he wished 
to know something of their condition 
and prospects in English - speaking 
countries. I explained some features 
of woman’s condition among us, show- 
ing its evolution, first through the bet- 
terment of her legal status, and next 
through provision for her advanced 
education, but told him that, so far as 
political rights are concerned, there 
had been very little practical advance 
during the last 50 years. 

At this he took up his parable, and 
said that women ought to have all 
other rights except political; that they 
are unfit to discharge political duties ; 
that, indeed, one of the great difficul- 
ties of the world at present lies in their 


possession of far more consideration 
and control than they ought to have. 
‘‘Go into the streets and bazaars,” he 
said, ‘‘and you will see the vast 
majority of shops devoted to their 
necessities. In France everything 
centres in women, and women have 
complete control of life, as contem- 
porary French literature shows. 
Woman is not man’s equal in the 
highest qualities; she is not so self- 
sacrificing as man. Men will at times 
sacrifice their families for an_ idea; 
women will not.”” On my demurring 
to this latter statement, he asked me 
if I ever knew a woman who loved 
other people’s children as much as her 
own. I gladly answered in the nega- 
tive, but cited Florence Nightingale, 
Sister Dora, and others, expressing my 
surprise at his assertion that women 
are incapable of making as complete 
sacrifice for any good cause as men. I 
pointed to the persecutions in the early 
Church, when women showed them- 
selves even superior to men in suffering 
torture, degradation, and death in be- 
half of the new religion, and added 
similar instances from the history of 
witchcraft. To this he answered that, 
in spite of all such history, women 
will not make the sacrifices of their 
own interest for a good cause which 
does not strikingly appeal to their feel- 
ings, while men will do so; that he 
had known but two or three really self- 
sacrificing women in his life, and that 
these were unmarried. On my saying 
that observation had led me to a very 
different conclusion, his indictment 
took another form. He insisted that 


‘woman hangs upon the past; that 


public opinion progresses, but that 
women are prone to act on the opinion 
of yesterday or of last year; that 
women and womanish men take natur- 
ally to old absurdities—among which 
he mentioned the doctrines of the 
Trinity, “spiritism,” and homeopathy. 
At this I expressed a belief that if, in- 
stead of educating women, as Bishop 
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Dupanloup expressed it, ‘‘in the lap of 
the Church ” (sur les genoux de l’Eglise), 
we educate them in the highest sense, 
in universities, they will develop more 
and more intellectually, and so become 
a controlling element in the formation 
of a better race; that as strong men 
generally have had strong mothers, the 
better education of women physically, 
intellectually, and morally is the true 
way of bettering the race in general. 
To this idea he demurred, and said that 
education would not change women ; 
that women are illogical by nature. At 
this I cited an example showing that 
woman can be exceedingly logical and 
close in argument; but he still ad- 
hered to his opinion. Happening to 
mention the name of George Eliot, he 
expressed a liking for her. 

On our next walk he took me to the 
funeral of one of his friends. He said 
that to look upon the dead should 
rather give pleasure than pain; that 
memento mort is a wise maxim, and 
looking upon the faces of the dead a 
good way of putting it into practice. 
I asked him if he had formed a theory 
as to a future life, and he said, in sub- 
stance, that he had not, but that as 
we came at birth from, beyond the 
forms of space and time, so at death 
we returned whence we came. I said, 
‘“You use the word ‘forms’ in the 
Kantian sense?” ‘‘ Yes,’”’ he said; 
‘‘ space and time have no reality.”’ 

We arrived just too late at the house 
of mourning. The dead man had been 
taken away, but many of those who 
had come to do him honour still lin- 
gered, and were evidently enjoying the 
‘‘ funeral baked meats.’ There were 
clear signs of acarousal. The friends 
who came out to meet us had, most of 
them, flushed faces, and one young 
man in military uniform coming down 
the stairs staggered, and seemed likely 
to break his neck. 

Tolstoy refused to go in, and, as we 
turned away, expressed disgust at the 
whole system, saying, as well he might, 
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that it was utterly barbarous. He 
seemed despondent over it, and I tried 
to cheer him up by showing how the 
same custom of drinking strong liquors 
at funerals had only a few generations 
since prevailed in large districts of 
England and America, but that better 
ideas of living had swept it away. 

On our way through the street, 
passing a shrine at which a mob of 
peasants were adoring a sacred picture, 
he dwelt on the fetichism involved in 
this. I reminded him of his definition — 
of religion given me on one of our 
previous walks, and he repeated it, de- 
claring religion to be the feeling which 
man has regarding his relation to the 
universe, including his fellow-men, and 
to the principle which governs all. 

The afternoon was closed with a 
visit to a Raskolnik, or ‘‘ Old Believer,” 
a most curious experience, but too long 
to relate here. 

As we came into the road after this 
visit he suddenly turned to me, and 
said almost fiercely: ‘‘ That man is a 
hypocrite; he can’t believe what he 
has said; he is a shrewd, long-headed 
man; how can he believe such trash ? 
Impossible!” At this I reminded him 
of Theodore Parker’s famous distinc- 
tion between men who believed and 
men who “believe that they believe,”’ 
and said that possibly our Raskolnik 
was one of the latter. This changed 
the current of his thoughts. He said 
that he had read Parker’s biography, 
and liked it all, save one thing, which 
was that he gave a pistol to a fugitive 
slave and advised him to defend him- 
self. This Tolstoy condemned on the 


‘ground that we are to resist evil. I 


told him of the advice I had given to 
Dobroluboff—a very winning Russian 
student at Cornell University—when 
he was returning to Russia to practice 
his profession as an engineer. This 
advice was that he should bear in mind 
Buckle’s idea as to the agency of rail- 
ways and telegraphs in bringing and 
extending liberal ideas, and devote 
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himself to his profession of engineering, 
with the certainty that its ultimate 
result would be to aid in the enlighten- 
ment of the empire, but never on any 
account toconspire against the govern- 
ment; telling him that he might be 
sure he could do far more for the 
advancement of Russian thought by 
building railways than by entering into 
any conspiracies whatever. Tolstoy 
said the advice was good, but that he 
would also have advised the young man 
to speak out his ideas, whatever they 
might be. He said that only in this 
way could any advance ever be made; 
that one main obstacle in human pro- 
gress is the suppression of the real 
thoughts of men. I answered that all 
this had a fine sound; that it might 
do for Count Tolstoy, but that a young, 
scholarly engineer following it would 
probably find himself not in a place 
where he could promulgate his ideas, 
but guarded by Cossacks in «some 
remote Siberian mine. 

He spoke of young professors in the 
universities, of their difficulties, and of 
the risk of their positions if they spoke 
out at all. JI asked him if there was 
any liberaJity or breadth of thought in 
_the Russo-Greek Church. He answered 
that occasionally a priest had tried to 
unite broader thought with Orthodox 
dogma, but that every such attempt 
had proved futile. 

A day or two later, on another of our 
walks, I asked him how and when, in 
his opinion, a decided advance in 
Russian liberty and civilisation would 
be made. He answered that he 
thought it would come soon, and with 
great power. On my expressing the 
Opinion that such progress would be 
the result of a long evolutionary pro- 
cess, with a series of actions and re- 
actions, as heretofore in Russian his- 
tory, he expressed dissent, and said that 
the change for the better would come 
soon, suddenly, and with great force. 

I asked him about his manual 
labour. He said that his habit is to 


rise early and read or write until noon, 
then to take his luncheon and a short 


sleep, and after that to work in his 


garden or fields. He thinks this good 
for him on any account, and herein we 
fully agreed. 

On our return through the Kremlin, 
passing the heaps and rows of cannon 
taken from the French in 1812, I asked 
him if he still adhered to the low 
opinion of Napoleon expressed in 
‘‘'War and Peace.” He said that he 
did, and more than ever, since he had 
recently read a book on Napoleon's 
relations to women, which showed that 
he took the lowest possible view of 
womankind. I then asked him if he 
stil] denied Napoleon’s military genius. 
He answered that he certainly did; 
that he did not believe in the existence 
of any such thing as military genius; 
that he had never been able to under- 
stand what is meant by the term. I 
asked, ‘‘ How, then, do you account for 
the amazing series of Napoleon’s suc- 
cesses ?’’ He answered, ‘‘ By circum- 
stances.” I rejoined that such an 
explanation has the merit of least of 
being short and easy. 

He then went on to say that battles 
are won by force of circumstances, by 
chance, by luck, and he _ quoted 
Suwaroff to this effect. He liked Lan- 
frey's ‘‘ History of Napoleon,” and 
Taine’s book on the Empire, evidently 
because both denounce men and things 
he dislikes, but said that he did not 
believe in Thiers. In this I had the 
pleasure of agreeing with him. 

We came finally under the shade of 
the great tower. into the gateway 


- through which Napoleon entered the 


Kremlin, and there we parted with a 
hearty ‘‘ good-bye.” 

The question has been asked me at 
various times since whether, in my 
opinion, Tolstoy is really sincere. To 
this my answer has always been, and 
still is, that I believe him to be one of 
the most sincere and devoted men 
alive—a man of great genius, and, at 
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the same time, of very deep sympathy 
with his fellow-creatures. 

Out of this character of his come his 
theories of art and literature, and, des- 
pite their faults, they seem to me in 
many respects more profound and far- 
reaching than any others which have 
been put forth in this century. 

There is in them, toward the current 
cant regarding art and literature, a 
sound, sturdy, hearty contempt which 
braces and strengthens one who reads 
or listens to him. It does one good to 
hear his quiet sarcasms against the 
whole fin de stécle business—the “‘ im- 
pressionism,” the ‘‘sensationalism,” the 
vague futilities of every sort: the 
“great poets,” wallowing in Parisian 
mud ; the ‘‘ great musicians,”’ with no 
power over melody or harmony; the 
‘‘ great painters,’ mixing their colours 
with as much filth as the police will 
allow. His keen thrusts at these incar- 
nations of folly and obscenity in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
and especially at those who seek to 
hide the poverty of their ideas in the 
obscurity of their phrases, encourages 
one to think that in the next generation 
the day of such pretenders will be done. 
His prophesying against “art for art’s 
sake ’’; his denunciation of art which 
simply ministers to sensual pleasure; 
his ridicule of art which can only be 
discerned by “‘ people of culture”’; his 
love for art which has a sense not only 
of its power but of its obligations, which 
puts itself at the service of great and 
worthy ideas, which appeals to men as 
men—in these he is one of the best 
teachers of his time and of future 
times. 

Nothing can be more genuine than 
his manner; there is no posing, no 
orating, no phrase-making; a quiet 
earnestness pervades all his utterances. 
The great defect arises, as I have 
already said, from his mode of living; 
namely, that during so large a part of 
his life he has been wont to discuss 
subjects with himself and not with 


other men: that he has therefore come 
to worship idols of his own creation, 
and often very unsubstantial idols, and 
to look with misgiving and distrust on 
the ideas of others. 

The evolution of Tolstoy’s ideas has 
evidently been mainly determined by 
kis environment. During the two 
centuries now ending, Russia has been 
coming slowly out of the Middle Ages ; 
indeed, out of perhaps the most cruel 
phases of medizval life. Her history 
is, in its details, discouraging, her daily 
life disheartening ;,even the aspects of 
Nature to the last degree depressing— 
no mountains, no hills, no horizon, no 
variety in forests—a soil during a large 
part of the year frozen or parched; a 
people whose upper classes are mainly 
given up to pleasure, and whose lower 
classes are sunk in fetichism; all their 
poetry and music in the minor key: 
old oppressions of every sort stiil lin- 
gering; famine chronic, no help in 
sight, and, to use their own cry, ‘‘ God 
so high and the Czar so distant.” 

When, then, a great man arises in 
Russia, if he gives himself wholly to 
some well-defined purpose, looking to 
one high aim, and rigidly excluding 
sight or thought of the ocean of sorrow 
about him, he may do great things. If 
he be Suwaroff or Skobeleff or Gourko 
he may win great battles; if he be 
Mendeleef, he may reach some epoch- 
making discovery in science; if he be 
Derjavine, he may write a poem like 
the ‘‘Ode to God”; if he be Anto- 
kolski, he may carve a statue like 
‘‘ Ivan the Terrible”; if he be Nessel- 
rode, he may hold all Europe enchained 
to the ideas of the Autocrat; if he be 
Miloutine or Samaroff or Tscherkasky, 
he may devise vast plans like those 
which enabled Alexander II. to free 
twenty millions of serfs, and to secure 
means of subsistence for each of them; 
if he be Prince Hilkorf, he may push 
railwav systems to the extremes of 
Asia; if he be De Witte, he may set 
an example to American statesmen by 
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a resolute rejection of debased currency 
and by the reform of a vast financial 


system. : 
But when a strong genius in Russia 
throws himself into’ philanthropic 


speculations of an abstract sort, with 
no chance of discussing his theories or 
plans until they are full-grown and 
have taken fast hold upon him, if he be 
a man of science, like Prince Krapot- 
kin, one of the most gifted scientific 
thinkers of this decade, the result may 
be a wild revolt not only against the 
whole system of his own country but 
against civilization itself, and finally 
the adoption of the theory and 
practice of nihilism, which logically 
results in the destruction of the 
entire human race. Or if he be an 
accomplished statesman and_ theo- 
logian, like Pobedonostzeff, he may 
reason himself back into medieval 
methods, endeavour to fetter all free 
thought, and to crush out all forms of 
Christianity except the Russo-Greek 
creed and ritual. Or if he be a man of 
the highest genius in literature, like 
Tolstoy, whose native kindliness holds 
him back from the extreme of nihilism, 
he may rear a fabric heaven-high in 
which truths, errors, and paradoxes are 
piled up together until we have a new 
Tower of Babel. Then we may see a 
man of genius denouncing all science, 
and commending what he _ calls 
‘‘faith’’; urging a return to a state of 


nature, which is simply Rousseau 
modified by misreadings of the New 
Testament; repudiating marriage, 
though himself most happily married, 
and the father of sixteen children; 
holding that A2schylus and Dante and 
Shakespeare were not great in litera- 
ture, and making of some obscure 
writer a literary idol; holding that 
Michael Angelo and Raphael were not 
great in sculpture and painting, yet 
insisting on the eminence of sundry 
unknown artists who have _ painted 
brutally; holding that Beethoven, 
Handel, Mozart, and Hadyn were not 
great in music, but that some unknown 
performer outside any healthful musical 
evolution has given us the music of the 
future; declaring Napoleon to have 
had no genius, but presenting Kutusoff 
as a military ideal; loathing science— 
that organised knowledge which has 
done more than all else ta bring us out 
of medieval cruelty into a better world 
—and extolling a “ faith’’ which has 
always been the most effective pretext 
for bloodshed and oppression. 

The long, slow, everyday work of 
developing a better future for his 


countrymen is to be done by others far 
less gifted than Tolstoy. His paradoxes 
will be forgotten ; but his devoted life, 
his noble thoughts, and his lofty ideals 
will, as centuries roll on, more and 
more give life and light to the new 
Russia. 


Cupid’s Messenger 
Sy Gertrude Adams Ffictures by Peter Newell 


ISS PORTER, the learned Ph.D. adjoining, and although the door was 
M and professor of logic, sat in her closed, Miss Porter knew from the 
study in their joint apartments earnest masculine voice that occa- 
looking up some points on fallacies. sionally interrupted the feminine treble 
Edith was in the reception-room that the persevering Mr. Paul Verdenal 


“** He’8—He’s asked me,’ she said, walking to the window and frowning out at the 
palisadee.”’ 
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had again appeared to waste two or 
three hours of Edith’s time. Edith 
had come to New York to pursue 
music, and Mr. Verdenal had come to 
New York to pursue Edith. Mr. Ver- 
denal, apparently, that afternoon, had 
the advantage. At last there was the 
sound of a closing door, and Edith 
appeared in the study. 

‘‘ He’s—he’s asked me,” she said, 
walking to the window and frowning 
out across the river. 

‘Did you tell him yes or no?” Miss 
Porter inquired crisply. 

‘* Dear me, I didn’t tell him either,” 
the girl replied. ‘‘ A question like that, 
a question of your whole future happi- 
ness, you know, could scarcely be 
decided upon in one mad instant, and 
I’ve a short enough time as it 1s, heaven 
knows. I’ve given my word of honour 
to send an answer to the steamer before 
ten to-night. That means getting a 
messenger-boy 

‘‘ Special delivery is cheaper and just 
as sure. The post will deliver before 
nine,” interrupted Miss Porter. 

‘“That gives me only two hours to 
think it over. Still, if I can save a 
sixpence, it's worth the extra brain 
pressure. You see,” the girl went on, 
‘*he—Mr. Verdenal—Paul—‘ Mrs. Paul 
Verdenal—’”’ she said meditatively, 
and then stopped, blushing and smiling 
all to herself. It was fully five minutes 
before she came out of the sentimental 
labyrinth in which she had lost herself. 
“Paul,” she resumed at length, ‘sails 
to-morrow noon for South America. 
It’s a good long eighteen months’ 
mining contract this time, so, of course, 
he wants all his business settled up 
before he sails, and " 

‘‘And you are to be settled up, too, 
along with the other unfinished busi- 
ness,” Miss Porter supplied. 

‘“ Yes,” she said, ‘‘and he wanted 
me to tell him right smack off whether 
I would or wouldn’t. He’s so awfully 
direct. ‘Come,’ he said, ‘you know 
whether it’s yes or no.’ But I begged 


for a little time: He has a lot of busi- 
ness down town to see about, so he can’t 
come up town again to find out. My 
answer must be at the steamer for him. 
He’s going aboard to-night, so that he 
can see about the loading of his mining 
things early to-morrow morning. He 
was awfully curt when I told him I 
couldn’t for the life of me tell him yes 
or no. Oh, dear, I dare say he fancied— 
well, I don’t know what. And here it 
is after three! ”’ 

She got up and looked at herself in 
the mirror over the fireplace, and then 
gazed half enviously at Miss Porter, 
who was cutting her way through the 
pages of a thick logic with the com- 
placent expression of one whose mind 
is at ease. 

‘“‘Tt means giving up my freedom,” 
Edith said wistfully, looking at Miss 
Porter and inviting contradiction. 

‘*A marri:d woman is under the 
thumb of her husband,” that lady found 
time to say, as she slid her paper knife 
between the leaves. 

Edith wriggled uneasily. 

“Don’t,” she said, “ I feel as though 
an iron clamp or vice was around some- 
where. Does Paul strike you as a 
tyrannical sort of man?” 

‘“‘ He’s the sort of man who would be 
master in his own house, I think,’’ said 
Miss Porter. 

“Oh, well,” said Edith, cocking her 
head on one side and looking critically 
at Miss Porter, “after all, what do you 
know about him? You can’t judge 
him, you really can’t, from the little 
you have seen of him. And, besides, 
you've always managed to get on the 
wrong subjects with him—women’s 
having latch-keys, and their going alote 
to the theatres at night. He never 
shows off at his best on those subjects, 
because he has such medizval opinions, 
you know. But, any way, tyrannical 
or not, I should loathe a man I could 
twist around my finger; now, wouldn't 
you?” 
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‘‘T should not, under any circum- 
stances, enjoy life witha bully,” rejoined 
Miss Porter, after a moment’s thought. 

‘‘ We are not considering life witha 
bully,” said Edith, “we are considering 
life with a mining engineer.” 

She seated her- 
self at Miss Porter’s 
desk and began pull- 
ing over the note- 
paper. 

“I’m going to 
write here, if you 
don’t mind,’ she 
said. ‘‘ I don’t want 
to go to my own 
desk. It’s stuffed 
so full of Paul’s 
letters that I haven't 
room fora thing in 
a 

She seized a pen 
and began scratch- 
ing away. 

‘Tf you have any 
advice to offer,” 
she said while she 
was writing, “fire 


away. It’s your 
last chance.” 
“If you love 


him,” said Miss 
Porter deliberately, 
‘tell him yes. If 
you do not love 
him, tell him no.” 

“Thank you,” 
laughed Edith. 
**Oh, wise and up- 
right Ph.D., you have made it so very 
clear and simple. I see my way per- 
fectly.” 

At the end of ten minutes Edith’s 
voice broke the silence. 

‘* Do you want to hear this?” 

Miss Porter signified her willingness. 

Edith read aloud, slowly and impres- 
sively :— 

‘“‘ Dear Paul, I have thought it all 
over very carefully, and it seems to me 
I am not the kind of woman to make 


‘* A blue scarf floated steadily out in the October 
breeze.”’ 


vou happy. This is my final decision. 
I most earnestly trust that it will make 
no difference in our friend: hip. 
‘“‘ Yours, very sincerely, 
‘* EDITH ARMITAGE.” 

There was silence for a moment. 

“Well, what do 
you think of it?” 
Edith asked. 

‘I think it sounds 
a little—cold,”’ said 
Miss Porter. 

“ Well, you can’t 
make that sort of 
letter sound very 
warm and effusive,”’ 
Edith replied 
calmly; “but now 
how’s this ?” 

She took up a 
sheet of blue note- 
paper and_ began 
reading aloud: 

‘¢* Dear, dear 
Paul;’” she _ got 
no further, how- 
ever, and after a 
moment’s_ hesita- 
tion, she handed the 
note to Miss Porter, 
who: quickly read 
this brief note upon 
the blue paper : 

“Dear, dear Paul 
— Yes, yes, yes. You 
asked me threetimes 
this afternoon the 


same question, and 
I have answered 
you now for all time. 
“JE DITH,” 


‘* But why two ?” asked Miss Porter, 
with a puzzled frown, as she gave back 
the note, ‘‘ and which are you going to 
send ?”’ 

“TI don’t know yet,” she said. ‘I 
have until five to decide, and I want 
them both ready, so that I shall be per- 
fectly free to think up to the last 
minute, and then I am prepared for 
whatever I decide upon. Now I am 
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going off by myself, so that I can have 
it perfectly quiet to think.” 

She disappeared, and five minutes 
later the “Du and Du Waltzes” 
awoke the echoes of the quiet apart- 
ment. Miss Porter recollected Edith’s 
saying that when she and Paul were 
children they used to waltz together 
to the ‘f Duand Du’s,”’ 
and Miss Porter con- 
cluded that playing this 
waltz was Edith’s way 
of thinking. 

Ten minutes later 
the ‘‘Du and Du’s”’ 
died a harmonic death, 
and twenty minutes 
later Edith appeared 
in the study in_ her 
bicycle suit. 

‘“‘T haven’t made up 
my mind yet,’ she 
announced. ‘‘ But I 
am going out on my 
wheel. I can always 
think better when I am 
whizzing along in the * 
open air. You can't 
think, you know, all 
stewed up in a little 
apartment.’ 

She was buttoning 
her jacket, and tucking 
in the long ends of 
a blue Liberty scarf 
which she had around 
her neck, as she spoke. 

“Are your eyes good?” she de- 
manded abruptly. 

‘*T can tell a hawk from a handsaw,”’ 
Miss Porter replied. 

‘Yes, but at what range? Come 
here to the window,” she commanded. 

Miss Porter rose and crossed the 
room. 

‘Do you see that car,” Edith asked, 
‘down by the hospital? What colour 
ister” 

‘* Blue,” replied Miss Porter. 

‘Good,’ exclaimed the examiner. 
‘‘Now, I am going out for my spin, 


and I am going to think all the time, 
and at about five minutes to five I shall 
ride up to that corner, and I shall 
signal to you which letter you are to 
post to Paul. If I wave my handker- 
chief, put the special delivery stamp 
on the white envelope and send it; 
but if I wave my blue scarf, then send 


** He pulled his chair nearer and leaned on the edge of the boz-rail.”’ 


the blue one.” 

‘“Child’s play,”” sniffed Miss Porter. 
“Why don’t you take them both with 
you, and send the one you want tosend 
yourself ?”’ 

‘‘] should have to carry them in my 
pocket, which would spoil the hang of 
my skirt; and, besides I might—I am 
in such.an agony of doubt—send them 
both,” the girl replied. 

When she had gone, Miss Porter 
tried to settle down to the quiet read- 
ing which her soul loved; but after 
each paragraph she gave a startled 
look at the clock, fearing that her 
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. absorption might tempt the hands of 
the clock to more rapid movement 
than the government allows. At ten 


minutes to five, with a look of relief, 
she rose and went to the window. 
Promptly at the appointed time she 
saw Edith flash into sight around the 
The 


corner of St. Luke’s Hospital. 
opera glasses which 
Miss Porter focussed 
upon her, revealed her 
riding slowly about in 
a circle, fumbling at 
her jacket. Presently 
she turned her wheel 
so that it faced Miss 
Porter, and as she rode 
half up the street, and 
then turned and rode 
down again, a_ blue 
scarf floated steadily 
out in the October 
breeze, adding a new 
note of colour to the 
red sunset clouds that 
were sending their 
glow over the Palisades 
and across the 
Hudson. 

Miss Porter turned 
from the window as 
Edith wheeled away to 
the Boulevard. 

At five o’clock there 
was in the hands of 
the postman a letter 
in a blue envelope, 
addressed : 

Mr. PAUL VERDENAL, 

S.S. ‘* Advance,” 

West Street Pier. 

Edith was back just 
in time to dress for 
dinner and for the theatre. 

“We must go somewhere,” shé said 
to Miss Porter, who seemed inclined to 
protest. ‘1 can’t bear to be left alone 
with my thoughts any longer; I want a 
radical change of atmosphere and tone. 
Now, what do you say to our going 
after dinner to Lager and Bock’s ? ”’ 
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Miss Porter said several things, and 
would have said several more had not 
Edith interrupted her with, ‘“‘ Yes, I 
know it’s smoky and all that, but it’s 
perfectly respectable, oh, perfectly ; and 
I’ve often heard you say you were 
thankful that you were sufficiently 
emancipated to go without fear any- 
where where a respect- 
able man would go. — 
Now, Lagerand Bock’s 
is as respectable a 
music-hall as you can 
find,.’’ 

‘Your fiancé won't 
like it when he hears 
of it,” said Miss Porter, 
by way of a clincher. 

“Then my fiancé 
shall not hear of it,” 
Edith answered 
promptly. ‘I would 
not willingly grieve my 
fiancé.” Edith pre- 
vailed. 

The programme had 
already begun when 
she and Miss Porter 
took their seats quité 
far back in the music- 
hall, and gazed 
through the air blue 
with smoke at an 
expert juggler juggling 
with hoops and glass 
balls. Miss’ Porter 
tired of him soon, and 
interested herself in 
watching the house. 
While she was gazing 
about, a party of men 
filed into one of the 
stage-boxes. They 
were not in evening dress; indeed one 
of the men wore rough tweeds. There 
was something familiar to Miss Porter in 
the appearance of the one thus clad— 
something in his carriage, for she 
could not see his face. After he sat 
down, he turned slightly and lighted his 
cigarette. 
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“It’s Paul exclaimed 
Miss Porter. 

Edith turned about quickly, and 
glanced in the direction in which 
Miss Porter was looking. She did not 
speak. 

There were five men in the box, and 
they seemed to be in the gayest mood 
as they talked and laughed and 
smoked. A hopeless ‘‘left-out’’ ex- 
pression slowly spread itself over 
Edith’s face. 

The juggler meanwhile vanished 
from the stage in a whirlwind of glass 
balls and hoops, and an Irish “lady 
artiste’ of imposing height and magni- 
ficent breadth tripped to the front of 
the stage and inquired in a stentorian 
music-hall recitative : 


Verdenal,”’ 


“Ain't Ta nice little gurrul ? 
Ain't Ia swate yong t’ing ?” 


This produced immediately a reaction 
upon the box full of men. They 
clapped enthusiastically. Paul Ver- 
denal’s shoulders shook with convulsive 
enjoyment at each repetition of the coy 
inquiry. He pulled his chair nearer 
and leaned on the edge of the box-rail 
as his interest waxed. 

‘‘ Come, let’s go,” said Edith, with a 
little gasp. ‘‘ That woman is singing off 
the key, and this smoke is choking me.” 

When they were once again in the 
cool night air and had turned into 
Broadway, Edith spoke: 

‘“Do you know,” she began, ‘“ Paul 
said business would keep him down 
town? Now, I don’t think going to 
a place like Lager and Bock’s is 
business.” 

‘It must be,” murmured Miss 
Porter, ‘‘for it certainly isn’t pleasure.” 

‘‘He said,” Edith went on in a 
sepulchral tone, ‘“‘‘I am so sorry I 
can’t see you again; but business, and 
saying good-by to one or two old 
friends, sandwiched in between, will 
keep me down-town until I sail.’ 
Those were his very words. And he 
said, too, he couldn’t draw a free 


breath until he knew whether he could 
look forward to a—a—a—well, have 
me, you know. Now, for a man who 
has said all that, I really do think he 
is enjoying himself amazingly, don’t 
you ?” 

Miss Porter acknowledged that Paul 
Verdenal, with his fate hanging in the 
balance, gave every evidence of a man 
who was on very good terms with the 
world. 

They walked after this for some time 
in silence. Edith spoke again very 
gravely. 

‘‘ That letter this afternoon was sent 
off without due deliberation. I am 
going to ask you to do something for 
me. They say the friendship of women 
isn’t like the friendship of men; but 
you will be as faithful as a man friend, 
won't you ?” 

“T will try to be,” 
replied cautiously. 

‘Will you go down to that steamer 
and get Paul to give me back that 
letter I sent him? You may tell him 
that you sent it, and that I want it 
back; that there is a mistake about it. 
He won’t refuse you. If you go over 
at once, you will be there when he 
goes aboard. He said he would go 
aboard at ten. Tell him that he shall 
have his answer from me before he 
sails to-morrow noon. Now go; geta 
cab.” 

‘But, Edith,’ remonstrated Miss 
Porter, “‘why do you want me to go 
to the steamer? You can write and 
tell him that you have changed your 
mind.” 

‘‘No, no, it’s cruel to let him read 
that note of mine and then get another 
note from me taking it all back. Now, 
do go. I have such a strong intuition 
that I have made a mistake. I don’t 
think he cares for me as he vows 
he does, and his tastes are wholly 
different from mine. Now go; take a 
cab.” 

Edith gave one final imploring glance 
in Miss Porter’s direction, and then 


Miss Porter 
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darted out into the 
middle of the 
street, toward a 
cable - car which 
had stopped at her 
signal. 

A few moments 
later, Miss Porter, 
characteristically 
disregarding the 
expensive cab ad- 
vice, got into a 
crosstown car and 
jogged _ thought- 
fully over to the 
West Side. From 
the terminus she 
walked up to the 
pier. It was nota 
pleasant walk; but 
the thought that 
she compared 
most favourably 
with any faithful 
friend of the other 
sex cheered Miss 
Porter’s uneven 
path over rough 
cobble-stones and 
past forbidding 
warehouses. 

As she walked down the long pier, 
fragrant with liquorice and other South 
American products, an _ unpleasant 
thought assailed her. Who could tell 
how long she might be forced to wait 
for the festive Mr. Verdenal? Might 
he not prolong his farewell ceremonies 
until cock-crow ? 

Notwithstanding these cheerless fore- 
bodings, Miss Porter walked resolutely 
up the gang-plank and sat down on the 
deck of the clean white steamer. 

There was an unusually heavy cargo 
to be shipped South, and, late as it 
was, great trucks and wagons came 
rolling down the pier with freight to be 
loaded into the hold. 

One of the ship’s officers appeared 
on the deck, and as he was pacing 
slowly by her, Miss Porter stopped 


*** You? Miss Porter!’ he exclaimed.”’ 


him to explain that she was waiting to 
see a Mr. Verdenal who expected to 
come aboard that night. She also 
asked if it would be possible to 
ascertain whether a special delivery 
letter addressed to Mr. Verdenal had 
been received on the steamer. The 
officer sent some one below to inquire. 
Presently the man returned to say that 
there were several letters awaiting Mr. 
Verdenal, but none of them bore a 
special delivery stamp. 

After this information, and while 
Miss Porter was strolling restlessly 
toward the forward end of the deck, 
there was a sound of light wheels 
rolling down the pier. She turned 
quickly and walked over to the deck- 
rail. A hansom had paused at the 
gang-plank, and two men got out. 
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One of them she recognized as Paul. 
He and his companion hurried up the 
gangway, and before she had tine to 
reach them they were on their way 
down into the saloon. 

She. waited on deck, slightly annoyed 
at the delay, but secure in the know- 
ledge that Edith’s letter had not yet 
been delivered. 

Presently they were heard coming up 
the stairs, but Paul went to his state- 
room, and the friend came out on deck 
alone, sitting down not far from Miss 
Porter. While she sat there in the 
half-light, wishing herself well out of 
the affair, and wondering when Paul 
would emerge again, he shot suddenly 
out of the cabin and across the deck to 
where his friend was sitting. 

“It’s all right, Jim, old fellow,”’ Miss 
Porter heard him say. ‘Lord, I 
wasn’t at all sure. But it went, after 
all, straight as water through a sluice- 
box. The matter’s clinched now.” — 

Then, to the amazement of Miss 
Porter, Paul executed a sort of clog- 
dance in front of his friend, who 
evidently had seen enough of that sort 
of thing at Lagar and Bock’s, for he 
seized Paul by the arm, took the pipe 
from between his own lips, and growled 
out: 


‘Well, keep your hair on, old man. 


You’re not the first fish that’s been 
hooked.” 

Miss Porter fancied from this, to her, 
half-foreign language, that Paul had 
received good news from some business 
venture ; and, rising, she walked to the 
other end of the deck, until he should 
be quiet enough to behave like a 
rational being. 

It was getting late, and as no mes- 
senger had come aboard since her 
arrival, it seemed to her foolhardy to 
wait until the delivery of the letter. 
She concluded, therefore, that she 
would pledge Paul upon his honour to 
return to Edith, unopened, the letter 
for which she had come. This re- 
quired tactful handling, and she was 
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mentally rehearsing an opening plea, 
when she heard quick steps behind her. 
Turning, she faced Paul Verdenal. 

‘“You? Miss Porter!” he exclaimed. 
Then he swiftly concealed his over- 
powering amazement, like the well- 
bred man he was. ‘‘ The steward just 
told me that there was a lady who had 
been waiting to see me for some time. 
but I could not imagine who it could 
be.”’ 

‘“ Mr. Verdenal,” Miss Porter began. 
“Miss Armitage——”’ 

‘‘Edith,” he interrupted with a 
radiant smile. ‘‘ Of course, you know 
all about it. She told me she was 
going to consult you. She has the 
greatest opinion of your judgment, you 
know. Yes, I’ve just got her note,” he 
rattled on, not noticing Miss Porter's 
start of surprise, for he seemed totally 
lost in a mist of amicable joyousness. 
‘‘ Edith said she would have it here by 
ten. I got here to the minute, but the 
note was nowhere to be found in the 
saloon. I was completely bowled over. 
You know she always keeps her word. 
Then I went up to my state-room, and 
there I found her note. I was relieved. 
you can fancy. Tell Edith she can 
have no idea of the suspense I have 
been in to-night.” 

‘‘She perhaps had just a faint idea 
of it,’’ said Miss Porter. 

‘Well, possibly,” Paul admitted. 
‘‘And I am so glad that when Edith 
consulted you in this little affair that 
your judgment didn’t fail you, Miss 
Porter.” 

While Paul, in the excess of his 
gratitude, was shaking hands with Miss 
Porter, she suddenly gave his hand a 
most cordial pressure, and resolved, at 
that instant, that her duty for the night 
was over. She could not get the note. 
Cruel it might be to keep Paul Ver- 
denal in ignorance of the truth, but it 
was Edith's, not her task to enlighten 
him. The only task that claimed her 
attention was the sufficiently difficult 
one of offering a plausible excuse fer 
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her singular appearance on shipboard 
at that hour of the night. 

“It is getting late, Mr. Verdenal,” 
she said, ‘‘and I must go. Good-by. 
You have my best wishes, and I am 
glad to have this little glimpse of you. 
Edith was sure I would see you if I 
came here at this time.” 

‘‘ And you took all this trouble just 
to say good-by to me?” he said, look- 
ing both touched and amazed, as well 
he might, at this unexpected devotion 
on Miss Porter’s part. ‘I was going 
to ask for you, this afternoon ; but the 
truth is, I forgot all about it. You 
understand the—the agitation I was in 
made me forget much that I should 
have remembered.”’ 

He accompanied her with great cere- 
mony down the gangway, and insisted 
upon sending her home in the cab 
which was waiting on the pier for his 
friend. 

‘“ Tell Edith,” he said, just before 
the cab turned, ‘‘ that I shall be up in 


’ 


her plans,’ said Miss Porter, smiling 
grimly, ‘‘I shall deliver your mes- 
sages.” 

When she reached home, she found 
that it would be necessary, before 
delivering any messages, to awaken 
Edith. That young lady was curled 
up like a kitten, sound asleep in a nest 
of pillows upon the broad window seat 
in Miss Porter’s study. 

“Well?” she said sleepily, opening 
her eyes and smiling at Miss Porter, 
who exclaimed in an indignant voice : 

‘* Edith, you amaze me; you ought 
to be walking the floor! ” 

‘‘] did until I got tired; you have 
been gone such a long, long time.”’ 

‘‘He had opened your note,’’ said 
Miss Porter, sinking into her arm-chair 
and drawing off her gloves, “before I 
could speak to him, so I told him 
nothing. I let him think I was an 
erratic fool of a woman who took the 
trouble to wish him bon voyage in a 
romantic, unconventional way. When 


‘* That young lady was curled up like a kitten, sound asleep.” 


the morning to see her. I don't sail 

until noon; so tell her if she has any 

musical engagements to cut them.” 
‘It’s very easy for Edith to change 


you write your refusal, do explain 
briefly about me.” 

“He had read my note, had he?” 
said Edith, who was then very wide 
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awake. ‘‘ How did he seem about 
it?” 

“Very happy,” replied Miss Porter; 
‘quite mad with delight. Poor fellow, 
I never liked him so much as I do to- 
night, Edith.” 

‘“‘ And he was very happy, was he?” 
said Edith, thoughtfully. ‘ Well, he 
does think a great deal of me, after all. 
Do you know—coming home I—I 
thought I had been a little too hasty in 
deciding to get the note back.” 

Edith had here the grace to blush. 

“TI wish you had been hasty enough 
to notify me of your change of mind,” 
observed Miss Porter. 

‘““Ah, but I couldn’t do that, you 
know,” said Edith. She had piled all 
the fluffy pillows in her lap, and, rest- 
ing her round chin on the top of one, 
she smiled at Miss Porter over the 
barricade. 

‘“‘ Because, don’t you see, it was just 
the—the thought of your going over 
there, and undoing my acceptance of 
him, and making him appear in the 
light of one lost to me for ever, that 
made me realize how—how much I 


cared for him after all. It was that 
thought, and the thought, too, that it 
wouldn’t be long before Paul would be 
attracted by some other girl; he’s a 
dear fellow, Paul, but as fickle as most 
dear fellows are, I am afraid. Yes, it 
was the thought of this other girl’s 
inevitable appearance that made me 
decide, even if you did wrest the letter 
from him, I should send it right back 
to him the first thing in the morning. 
Now, you can understand exactly what 
it was that changed me. It’s quite in 
your line ; there’s no intuition about tt, 
it’s all perfectly logical.” 

“It’s all perfectly dog-in-the-man- 
gerical,’’ replied Miss Porter. ‘‘ Paul 
Verdenal deserves to be accepted for 
some better reason, too.”’ 

The pile of pillows was scattered 
into the four corners of the study. 
Edith sprang to her feet. 

‘You dear thing,”’ said she, ‘‘ you're 
cross. You don’t know it, but you are; 
and I am going to make you a Welsh 
rabbit. We'll have a nice little bache- 


lor supper to celebrate my engage- 
ment.” 
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The Forth Bridge, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
engineer of the bridge. 
containing two cantilever 


The construction of th 

ans of 1,710 feet each, which carry two railroad tracks over 150 feet 
abore the water, and are the longest spans ever built. 
of them 12 feet in diameter, made of steel plates riveted together in place. 


From a pamogeien loaned by Sir Benj. Baker, 
e great Fort 


ridge, Scotland, 8,295 feet long, 


Their principal members are tubes, some 
The towers are 339 


feet high, and the whole structure weighs over 50,000 tons, and was completed in 1890 at a cost 


of over £3,200,000. 
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THE WAR OF TITANS FOR THE COMMERCIAL 
SUPREMACY OF THE WORLD. 


IV. 


Great Achievements in Bridge Building 
By Frank W. Skinner 


oldest of the engineering arts, 
and yet in the principles and 
meth ods which it follows to-day it is 
one of the newest. It is impossible to 
say when the first bridge was built, so 
shrouded in antiquity is the date. But 


A cteat-at tin eat is one of the 


the first metal truss bridge, the erection 
of which marks the beginning of 
modern methods of construction, was 
put up no longer ago than _ 1840. 
Almost all the great bridges of the 
world have been built within the past 
quarter-century. In 1863, a bridge 
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was thrown across the Ohio River with 
a span of 320 feet, then an unpre- 
cedented length. At the present time 
the limit of a single span has been 
extended to 1,710 feet in actual con- 
struction, while others of nearly 3,000 
feet have been designed by able builders, 
and undoubtedly will be erected. 

It may be seen, therefore, that in 
spite of its newness, bridge-building as 
it is carried on to-day is not an unde- 
veloped art. Within the space of an 
ordinary lifetime it has attained to a 
perfection and a final standard that is 
comparable with the progress of archi- 
tecture through all the centuries since 
the time of the Pyramid-builders. It 
is safe to say, indeed, that, as an art, 
bridge-building has reached a point 
where it must await the invention of 
some new material to afford it scope for 
any radical improvement. 

The great factor in this advance has 
been the improvement in the manufac- 
ture of steel and its extension to this 
branch of construction. Bridges may 
be built of materials other than steel. 
Many such have been built, and are 
now in use. Stone was one of the 
early materials employed, but stone 
has never been extended to spans of 
more than 250 feet. Wooden bridges 
have been built with spans above 200 
feet in length, while others of wood 
and iron combined have exceeded 300 
feet. For all of these materials com- 
paratively low limits are defined by the 
rapidity with which strains and weights 
increase with the increase of span. 
The same consideration applies to 
steel, but for the performance of any 
given duty steel is actually much lighter 
than timber. Steel has no competitor 
as a material for great bridges at the 
present day. Even with steel, how- 
ever, the cost of construction increases 
approximately with the square of the 
increase in span. This factor of cost, 
rather than mechanical difficulties, is 
likely to set the final limit to the length 
of bridge span. 


While steel has been the chief 
element in making possible the big 
bridges of to-day, it has been by no 
means the only one. The invention of 
powerful tools and hydraulic machinery, 
which forge and lift and rivet massive 
pieces that previously could not have 
been made or handled, has contributed 
to the same result. Every process in 
the production of these immense 
structures is carried on now on a scale 
undreamed of 25 years ago. 


EVERY BRIDGE A PROBLEM BY ITSELF 


The methods of modern bridge-build- 
ing form a subject on which it*is diff- 
cult to generalise effectively. The 
conditions surrounding the erection of 
two great bridges are neveralike. The 
engineer’s problem is always one of 
adaptability, while new and perplexing 
difficulties must be met and overcome 
in every fresh undertaking. The build- 
ing of each immense span must be 
looked upon and judged as a separate 
engineering feat, rather than as an 
incident in the general industry. The 
location of the structure, the conditions 
surrounding it, and the general purpose 
for which itis intended, are the fixed 
factors with which the engineer sets 
about his task. With these in mind, 
he plans the finished work, and the 
results are such as to astonish those 
unfamiliar with the progress attained 
by engineering art. 

The truss, or skeleton, of separate 
steel pieces must be so arranged as to 
convey to the abutments in proper pro- 
portions the loads from its own weight 
and the weights it is intended to carry. 
The impact and vibration from the 
vehicles which are to cross it must be 
determined. The strain of wind and 
storm beating against it must be calcu- 
lated. The almost irresistible expan- 
sion and contraction of the mass of 
metal under the influence of summer 
heat and winter frost must be provided 
for. All these problems are solved by 
the computer in his plan. His designs 
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predetermine to the fraction of an inch 
how much a thousand-foot span will 
deflect under a load of one or twenty 
locomotives. It is all figured out before 
a bar is cut or a stroke given toward 
actual construction. 

After verifying the designs, which 


Three great types of long- ee railroad brid pet over the Niagara River, showing engineering pro 
he 


the last half-century : -foot suspension 


head of the Whirlpool Rapids. 


are in the field of the mathematician, 
the next step is to put these designs 
into form, a task which falls to the lot 
of the metallurgist and steel-maker. 
This is by no means an unimportant 
part of the process. The steel which 
is to form the bridge is turned out in 
bars, many of them so strong that 


singly they could sustain the pull of 
14,000 horses hauling on common 
roads; so ductile that a short bar will 
stretch half its own length before giving 
way; so tough that great bars when per- 
fectly cold can be tied into hard knots 
without cracking. 


8 an 


ridge built in 1855; the: 550--foo oot arch replacing it wn 1897 ; 
the 470-foot cantilever (one of the first ever built ) ppsctod in 1883—each of the t 


ree about 240 feet above the 


F Following the plans, the bars, plates, 
and shapes are formed into flexible 
chains, the weakest links of which can 
sustain loads of a million pounds each ; 
into huge girders which alone could 
carry the heaviest trains across an 
ordinary street ; into riveted braces so 
large and long that eight-oared rowing 
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shells might easily be stored in them. 
To join the separate parts together, 
solid steel bolts as large as stovepipes 
are provided. And the holes for which 
these bolts are destined are bored and 
polished to an accuracy of a hundredth 
of an inch in position and diameter. 
These features of the work are the best 
measures of the tools, hydraulic forg- 
ings, and electric machinery employed 
by the manufacturers, who have capital 
aggregating many millions invested in 
shops equipped solely for turning out 
bridge material. 

The outcome of all this is the finished 
bridge in the form of a hundred car- 
loads of rods, bars, braces, girders, 
columns, and boxes of rivets. They 
are dumped down at some spot, per- 
haps in the heart of a wilderness, where 
the problem of handling. them may 
become one of appalling difficulty. 
From them the builder must evolve 
his bridge. The huge, inflexible pieces 
must be fitted together with watch- 
maker’s precision, and the 100,000- 
pound masses must be.swung high in 
air to form part of a self-sustaining 
structure over a hitherto impassable 
torrent. Or perhaps the situation is 
of another sort, and the acres of 
forged and riveted members are des- 
tined to span a river in angry flood 
or with treacherous bottom, or to re- 
place a weakened structure without 
interrupting the traffic of hundreds of 
daily trains or fleets of vessels. These 
things and others still more difficult 
are accomplished by the bridge-erector, 
who, with a few diagrams, some car- 
loads of steam-engines, ropes, tools, 
timbers, and a few score men, rapidly 
and safely assembles the great fabric, 
in summer or winter, storm or flood, 
with a resourcefulness, skilled ability, 
and ready courage that can hardly be 
matched by any other calling. 


REARING THE SUPERSTRUCTURE IN 
THE FACE OF WINDS AND FLOODS 


The most simple and usual way of 


erecting the superstructure of a great 
bridge is to build underneath it a 
temporary wooden platform, called a 
“falsework.” On this the different 
members of the trusses are supported 
until they can be connected together 
and enabled to sustain themselves. 
Such a falsework costs many hundreds 
of pounds, and in itself is often an 
engineering work of no small magni- 
tude. It is composed ordinarily of 
rows of heavy piles driven deep in the 
river bottom, and carrying above the 
water-level storey after storey of 
framed timber columns and_ beams 
bolted and braced in every direction. 
On top of this edifice are wide 
steel tracks, on which rolls a tower of 
steel or wood called a “traveller.” 
This traveller does the heavy work of 
construction, its booms and tackles, 
operated by hoisting engines, swinging 
the great steel pieces into position. 

These falsework structures must be 
solidly built, for they are called upon 
to endure enormous strains. With all 
care in their erection, they are some- 
times wrecked by floods or ice, or by 
the scouring of the river bottom be- 
neath them. Sometimes the disaster 
comes suddenly, and the workmen 
have barely time to escape. Some- 
times the danger is known well in 
advance. 

In these disasters, hairbreadth 
escapes for the men are of no un- 
common occurrence. In one wreck of 
a bridge, in which many men were 
killed, different portions of the span 
fell successively from one end to the 
other. One man fleeing toward shore 
just kept pace with the falling struc- 
ture, so that he was all the time run- 
ning up an incline. At length the 
collapse of the falling timbers overtook 
him, and he was knocked into the 
river, whence he was rescued by his 
comrades on shore. 

An accident equally remarkable and 
more ludicrous occurred during the 
building of the Washington Bridge 
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An incomplete span, 552 feet, of the Eads Bridge across the Mississippi, the first 


great railroa 


arch and the first steel truss in America. 


The principal members of 


the trussed arch ribs are steel tubes made of staves hooped together in hydraulic 
resses. Each span has four arch ribs, two of which were erected first by the canti- 
ever method, and were then used as a platform from which the others were built. 
They were guyed by chains “f massive steel bars passing over oak towers set on 


enormous hydraulic rams, to adjust them for sgh baat temperatures. 
joint was reached the weather was so warm that t 


When the last 
expansion of the steel occasioned 


great delay and difficulty in inserting the final piece, and ice-troughs were put 


around the great tubes to contract them. 


across the Harlem River, in New York. 
The plate girder arches of this bridge 
were erected on falsework nearly 150 
feet high, with wide openings in it to 
permit the passage of boats and trains. 
In the course of the work a man fell 
from near the top. He struck head 
first in the shallow water, and stuck 
fast in the mud, his feet waving signals 
of distress in the air until he was pulled 
out, when he was found to be only 
slightly injured. 

In building the Poughkeepsie Bridge 
across the Hudson, the depth of water 


and mud was so great that piles 120 
feet long were required. As such 
dimensions could not be secured from 
single trees, each pile was composed 
of two large tree trunks spliced to- 
gether. Above the water-level these 
were capped with square timbers, on 
which was erected a massive body of 
symmetrical timber work of remarkable 
proportions. It extended to the lowest 
part of the bridge-span, 120 feet above 
the river level. Upon it was reared a 
tower over 100 feet high, which carried 
the tackle for assembling the trusses. 
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In its entirety this temporary structure, 
built merely to facilitate the erection 
of the bridge, attained a height greater 
than that of the majority of “sky- 
scrapers.” 


While the Poughkeepsie falsework. 


was one of the most lofty ever con- 
structed, the most massive was built 
at Memphis during the erection of a 
railway bridge across the Mississippi. 
The bridge itself is the longest truss 
span in America, and, with two excep- 
tions, the longest in the world, its span 
being 790 feet. The foundation of the 
falsework was formed by rows of hun- 
dred-foot piles driven through 60 feet of 
water and 20 feet of sand. On these 
was built a superstructure 85 feet high, 
carrying 20 lines of heavy stringers to 
sustain the weight of the bridge and 
traveller. 

Where it is impossible to drive piles 
in the river channel, temporary trusses 
are sometimes supported on the bridge- 
piers as platforms from which to erect 
the permanent structure. This was 
done in the case of the Plattsmouth 
Bridge across the Missouri. Three 
short spans with timber towers were 
used for the erection of one main span. 
After the completion of the latter, the 
temporary structure was lifted on boats 
and towed around into position to be 
used on the next span. This was a 
hazardous undertaking, but it was 
successfully accomplished. 


BUILDING A BRIDGE COMPLETE AND 
PLACING IT AFTERWARDS 


When it has been found difficult or 
impossible to erect a bridge on the 
actual site which it is to occupy, the 
problem has sometimes been solved by 
putting the span completely together on 
shore, and then floating it into position. 
This operation is among the most spec- 
tacular connected with bridge-erection, 
as it also is one of the most hazardous. 
Notable among those constructed in 


this manner is the Hawkesbury Bridge, 


in Australia. 


More difficult still was the erection 
of the Coteau Bridge, near the Coteau 
Rapids, in the St. Lawrence River. 
Here the task was complicated by the 
depth of the water and the swiftness of 
the current. The bridge contained 
14 spans, each more than 200 feet long. 
These spans were erected on shore, and 
skidded on greased rails to the tops 
of towers built on the decks of a pair of 
scows braced together like a catamaran. 
The unwieldy craft and its topheavy 
load were in each case floated several 
miles down the swift current, anchored 
in 30 feet of water, and the span 
lowered to its seat of masonry. 

The largest span ever erected in this 
manner was 523 feet long. It forms 
part of the Brunot Island _ Bridge 
across the Ohio, near Pittsburg. The 
span was first assembled on piles near 
the shore. Then nine large barges, 
partly submerged, were floated beneath 
It. Timber trestles were built from 
their decks tu the lower side of the 
steel girders. When the water was 
pumped out of the scows, they lifted 
the entire structure clear of its former 
supports. The long, flexible line of 
boats, carrying the great mass of steel 
and timber 150 feet high and weigh- 
ing 3,600,000 pounds, was pulled out 
into the river, revolved through a 
quarter circle, and towed by steam- 
boats to the bridge site, where the 
span was deposited on top of its 
80-foot piers. 

An unusual method was adopted 
recently for replacing a heavy 236-foot 
span carrying the main line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad across the Sch- 
uylkill River. Temporary timber piers 
were built in the river above and below 
the old span at both ends. These piers 
supported a low bridge, the top of 
which formed a platform on which the 
new span was assembled. Double sets 
of long steel rails were laid across the 
tops of the piers at both ends, and 150 
solid steel rollers placed between the 
top and bottom rails of each set. The 
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new and old spans were lowered to rest 
on the upper rails, and four powerful 
tackles being attached to them, and 
operated by as many hoisting engines, 
moved both spans sidewise until the 
new span completely displaced the old 
one and was ready to receive traffic. 
Then the low bridge which had formed 
the erecting platform was rolled across 
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In some countries a favourite method 
of erecting bridges is to assemble all 
the spans together in one continuous 
structure on shore at one end of the 
bridge, and then to push the whole 
mass forward on rollers till it advances 
successively from pier to pier, resting 
on rollers on top of each, and finally 
attaining its required position. The 


Building out one arm of the 477-foot cantilever at St. John’s, New Brunswick, 96 feet above the water. Here 
the roaring tide rises and falls 30 feet, and it was impoxsible for falsew ork to w ithstand it. 


underneath, as the main spans had 
been, and was used to support the old 
span while it was being removed. This 
operation involved moving 950 tons 27 
feet, and it was accomplished in two 
and one-half minutes, in an interval 
between the crossing of two trains, 
an achievement which probably has 
never been paralleled. 


protrusion is usually affected by gangs 
of men with long ratchet levers 
laboriously turning the rollers. 


THE LONGEST TRUSSED SPANS IN THE 
WORLD. 
The longest trussed spans in the 


world are two 1,710-foot cantilevers of 
the famous Forth Bridge in Scotland 
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—a gigantic structure which weighs 
over 100,000,000 pounds, which was 
seven years in building, and which cost 
£3,200,000 and scores of human 
lives. From each of the three main 
piers rise huge wedge-shaped _ steel 
towers, reaching 361 feet above the 
water. From each side of each tower 
there extends a pair of great curved 
trusses, 680 feet long, that balance 
each other, and, approaching the ends 
of corresponding arms above the next 
piers, sustain between them separate 
complete bridge-spans of 350 feet that 
are there suspended above the loftiest 
topmasts of the ocean ships passing 
below. 

These overhanging arms that are 
unsupported at their outer extremities 
are cantilevers. They have been 
adopted for all the greatest trussed 
spans, because by their use the opening 
can be virtually subdivided into three 
parts, each having its separate trusses, 
and thus can be made lighter, and can be 
more advantageously built. In America 
the largest cantilevers have been built 
of struts and ties and beams manufac- 
tured at the shops and rapidly fitted 
together with single large bolts or pins, 
but in the Forth Bridge the principal 
members of the trusses are enormous 
steel tubes made of thick plates, curved, 
fitted, and riveted in place. Large 
shops were built on shore, special 
machinery was designed for them, and 
the manufacture of the bridge pro- 
gressed there adjacent to its erection. 

First the inclined posts of the main 
towers were built up from the bottom, 
Each of the fourcolumns forminga tower 
is a 12-foot tube large enough to runa 
railway train through. These columns 
were built together and braced against 
each other, while powerful hydraulic 
presses inside of them supported and 
constantly lifted in advance pairs of 
heavy iron girders, themselves as mas- 
sive aS ordinary railway bridges, and 
from these girders the machinery and 
materials were supported. Following 


them, circular cages enciosed the tubes 
and supported the men and machinery 
that riveted the cylinder plates together. 
After the towers were completed the 
cantilever arms were extended from 
both sides, and sustained themselves at 
all times by their own rigidity without 
requiring any support. The curved 
arch-like top and bottom pieces of the 
trusses were also 12-foot steel tubes, 
which were ingeniously built out in 
their approximately horizontal exten- 
sions by means of a sleeve-like frame- 
work that projected beyond the end, and 
was furnished with derricks for assemb- 
ling the steel plates of the cylinder. As 
fast as the sections were fitted together 
the rear part of the enclosing sleeve 
was removed and built on in front, so as 
to advance it enough to support the 
next section, and so on. 

The Forth Bridge is characteristically 
English, massive in design, and 
ponderous in the very methods of 
construction and erection. The con- 
trast with American types is exempli- 
fied by the great cantilevers that span 
the Missouri, the Hudson, the Niagara, 
and other rivers. These latter are 
lofty, slender structures that look 
against the sky like etchings on ground 
glass, yet they inflexibly sustain express 
trains and endure without a tremor the 
hurricane blasts that sweep through 
the chasms which they span. Another 
distinction between English and 
American methods of bridge construc- 
tion is found in the greater rapidity 
which the latter make possible. In 
building the Mississippi River Bridge 
at Cairo, Illinois, a 2,000,000 pound 
span 518 feet long was erected in six 
days. Probably no European span of 
equal length was ever assembled in 
tenfold this length of time. 


THE STORY OF THE FOUR GREAT 
BRIDGES AT NIAGARA 
The four great railway bridges across 


the Niagara River gorge stand as an 
epitome of American bridge engineering. 
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They illustrate the development of 
bridge construction during the past 
half-century, and afford examples of all 
the types of heavy spans. These 
bridges cross a chasm more than 200 
feet deep, at the bottom of which 
water of great and unknown depth 
rushes along at tremendous speed. It 
is said that the first communication 
between the opposite banks was estab- 
lished by flying a kite across, and that 
the string of this kite served to pull 
across a rope, which in turn conducted 
above the stream the cables sustaining 
the light highway bridge erected in 
1847. In 1855 this bridge was replaced 
by the famous suspension bridge, the 


i —- 


first of its kind. The successful 
creation of this structure was a monu- 
ment to its builder, Roebling, and 
vindicated his designs, which had 
been pronounced visionary and im- 
possible. 


The general construction of the 


-suspension bridge, and the manner in 


which its trusses were supported from 
four great cables, each formed of 3,640 
parts of an endless straight iron wire, 
wrapped together into a cylindrical 
bundle ten and one-quarter inches in 
diameter, have been so often described 
as to be generally familiar. But the 
first building of the bridge was scarcely 
more remarkable than the manner in 
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Hoisting an engine and boiler from the Mississippi River to the erynisnes span of a cantilever bridge at 


Winona. 
in a similar case at the Pough- 
tackles were wound on its own 


ere the four tackles by whist the dead en 


ine ts suspende 
epsie bridge the live engine was made to lift itself. The fall lines of the 
ools, and five men mounting the frame to operate it, it quickly ascended 150 feet, 
like a spider climbing and swallowing its own thread. 


are operated from the boat below, but 
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which it was from time to time repaired 
and reconstructed. 

After the bridge had been in service 
for 22 years, it was found that some of 
the small wires of the main cables 
were being weakened by rust. The 


defective portions were removed, and | 


new pieces were spliced in under strain, 
and so delicately adjusted as to carry 
their exact proportion of the total load. 
A little later it was discovered that, 
while each cable had a resisting 
strength of 6,000,000 pounds, the 
strength of the anchor chains was less 
than 3,500,000 pounds. To remedy 
this discrepancy the anchor pits were 
opened, the chains which supported 
the.whole weight of the bridge and of 
the constantly passing trains were dis- 
connected, and new bars were added 
tothem. The strains were adjusted to 
the new portions by heating the iron 
and carefully measuring the consequent 
elongation until exactly the right point 
was reached. In 1880 the old wooden 
stiffening trusses and floors were 
removed piecemeal, and replaced by 
steel, without impairing the integrity 
of the structure in the slightest. A 
few years afterward, it was found that 
the temperature elongations and con- 
tractions of the main cables had bent 
the towers back and forth until many 
of their solid stones were cracked and 
broken. These stones were removed 
and new ones inserted in their places. 
In 1886 new steel towers were built up 
outside the older ones of masonry, and 
the cables were lifted up by hydraulic 
pressure and deposited in new seats. 
All of these changes, affecting nearly 
every portion of the bridge, were made 
without interrupting the traffic across 
the structure, without serious mishap 
or the loss of a life. They form a series 
of brilliant achievements  unprece- 
dented in the annals of bridge 
construction or repair. The later ones 
were designed and executed by Mr. 


L. L. Buck, now the chief engineer of 


the new East River Bridge in New 


York, which, with its six railway tracks, 
footwalks, and bicycle paths, will be the 
greatest, though not the longest, span 
in the world. 

Notwithstanding the repeated im- 
provements in the Niagara Suspension 
Bridge, it finally became inadequate 
for the increasing volume of railway 
traffic. In 1896-97 it was entirely 
replaced by a new structure, built on 
the same site, and without interrupting 
traffic. This seems like an impossible 
feat, but the principles on which it was 
conducted are well established in 
bridge building, and are well understood 
by bridge engineers. The span of 
the massive 550-foot steel arch was 
built out panel by panel from the 
opposite abutments in the form of 
cantilevers. These cantilevers were 
partly supported by forged steel bars 
temporarily anchoring their upper 
parts to steel beams bedded in masses 
of concrete which filled pits blasted out 
of the solid rock. The work advanced 
from both sides of the river at the same 
time, and the materials were carried 
into place by steel derricks running on 
top of the completed portions of the 
growing structure. Thus the old bridge 
was gradually enclosed by the upper 
part of the steel arch, which surrounded 
it on sides and bottom, but did not 
touch it or interfere with its daily 
functions. The two semi-arches were 
built so that their extremities would be 
a little too high and too far apart when 
the final joint between them was 
reached. They were then united by 
slightly extending the anchor chains 
from each side. It is a delicate matter 
to lengthen chains that are under a 
strain of more than a million pounds, 
but it was accomplished by means of 
an ingenious toggle arrangement. The 
two parts came easily together; the 
bridge was complete, and took up the 
duties of the older structure without 
the slightest hitch. 

A few hundred feet above this bridge 
is the famous Niagara Cantilever, one 
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of the first of this type to be built. It 
is seen in the’ background of 
the accompanying illustration. In 
the foreground are shown the two 
semi-arches of the new structure that 
has replaced the old suspension bridge. 
They are shown as they approached 
completion, with the old bridge still 
intact above them. Thus are grouped 
in this view the three great types of 
long-span bridges, forming an historic 
trio that disappeared with the final 
removal of the suspension bridge. Just 
below the Falls is a beautiful steel-arch 
bridge of 840 feet span and 135 feet 
rise. Itis by far the longest arch in 
the world. It was erected cantilever 
fashion, much as was the one already 
described. 

The loftiest great trussed -ridge in 
the world is the Kaiser-Wilhelm, near 
Miingsten, which carries a double-track 
railway across the valley of the Wiipper, 
350 feet above the stream. It has a 
clear span of 525 feet. The manner 
in which this bridge was built illustrates 
typical European methods, elaborate, 
slow, and costly. The first step was 
to build a temporary service bridge 
across the river on steel and timber 
towers about a hundred feet high. 
Large shops and work-yards were 
established on one bank, inclined planes 
and electric cable roads were run from 
both ends, parallel to the bridge, to 
serve for the distribution of material. 
Huge timber towers were built at each 
end of the arch for falseworks, from 
which the permanent steel towers were 
erected. After the towers were com- 
pleted, their tops were tied back with 
steel cables to the special anchorages 
provided, and then the arch trusses 
were built out and up from their 
springing lines at the abutments to the 
crown. While building, the semi-arches 
were partly sustained by steel backstay 
cables. The trusses were built out 
panel by panel without further support 
until they met at the centre. Then 
the huge semi-arches were tipped 


forward a few inches by lengthening the 
anchor lines, so as to secure the exact 
space required for the last pieces in the 
key of the arch. Finally, the strains 
on the towers were adjusted by 
hydraulic presses at their feet. 


THE WORKMEN—THEIR FAITHFULNESS, 
ENDURANCE, AND DARING 


One of the most interesting factors 
in modern bridge-building is the work- 
men. Their experiences aloft tend to 
make them forget the matter of altitude 
entirely, and they will unhesitatingly 
assume the most daring risks: in the 
doing of their work. But many of 
their exploits that are so nerve-shocking 
to the inexperienced observer seem 
very simple matters from the workman's 
point of view. They become so expert, 
cool-headed, and sure-footed that they 
very seldom: fall. They will run on a 
beam a few inches wide and lying a 
hundred feet in the air; will swing a 
sledge while standing on an ice-covered 
timber projecting at a dizzy altitude ; 
or will walk across a springing plank 
when the wind blows so fiercely that 
they are compelled to lean far out 
against it to keep their balance. 

In replacing the Niagara Suspension 
Bridge nearly all of the workmen em- 
ployed were floating mechanics and 
labourers, who had no previous know- 
ledge of bridge-work ; yet they did the 
work well, so perfectly and simply was 
it planned and so skilfully was it 
directed. Some of the men, when they 
applied for work, requested permission 
to stay mainly on one side or the other 
of the boundary line between the 
United States and Canada, which the 
bridge crossed, because on the opposite 
side their liberty had been jeopardized 
by various misdemeanours. Notwith- 
standing the great height at which the 
men worked above a maelstrom from 
which escape would have been impos- 
sible, most of them soon grew uncon- 
cerned, and some of them, indeed, 
vied with one another in_ reckless 
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daring. So many valuable tools were 
dropped from the bridge that some of 
the more careless losers were discharged. 
Consequently one day, when a man 
dropped a wrench 200 feet to the 
water’s edge, he foolishly started to 
recover it by climbing down hand over 
hand on a steeply inclined thin wire 
cable nearly 500 feet long. He had no 
sooner begun his insane exploit than a 
rival, not to be outdone, started out of 
sheer bravado to descend an adjacent 
rope. After going a few feet they tried 
in vain to return, and it seemed to their 
horrified companions on the bridge 
above that human muscles could not 
endure the increasing strain of their 
long journey. The foreman instructed 
them how to climb more easily and 
what to do at the bottom, accompany- 
ing his orders with violent abuse, wisely 
bestowed to divert them from the fright 
that added to their danger. By nothing 
less than a miracle both men held on 
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until they had crossed over the water. 
Then one of them, watching his chance, 
dropped safely into a tree-top. The 
other finally gave out, and fell a con- 
siderable distance to the ground. But 
both escaped practically unhurt. 
Latterly, the great increase in the 
extent of bridge-construction has caused 
it to become a specialised calling. At 
the present time the men who rear our 
great bridges are for the most part men 
who have been trained in this particular 
occupation, and who in many cases 
follow no other. The leaders are 
endowed with great professional skill, 
are quick to plan new methods for 
difficult cases, and are able to execute 
delicate and critical operations under 
perilous and harassing circumstances. 
They have vast responsibilities, with 
the possibility of great losses and 
disasters if they fail, and comparatively 
little reward except the satisfaction of 
well-doing when they succeed. 


The Kaiser Wilhelm Bridge across the Wu 
span, and rises to the enormous height of 350 
great truss span. 


er River, near Mungsten, Germany, 525 feet clear 
eet above the water, much higher than any other 


It was built from above without falsework. 


**Made in Germany.” The first of this series, March issue, p. 95, dealt with the wonderful state-aided industry of the 


Jena glass works. 
with the development of railways in China, 
appeared in the June issue, p. 390. 


‘The Iron Horse in the Far Eastern 


ield,’’ the second of this series, May issue 
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IN THE CONSULTING-ROOM 


= HALLS <2 
Doctor ? ” 
“Do? 


idiot. 
ip.” 
‘“No names, Doctor dear. Shure 
it's mesilf that hasn't got the passage 
money.” 

‘* Where's the £200 you had last 
Monday ?” 

Tom Griffiths blew a silent but 
significant ejaculation out of his 
cigarette, and lay back with a smile in 
the doctor’s leathern armchair. 

‘* She’s devilish pretty,” he said, after 
a moment’s silence. 

‘“That’s the word,’ responded the 
doctor cynically. 

More silence, filled up by energetic 
puffing. 

‘“Can’t think why you bother your 
head about me, Doc.” 


fellow to do, 


You _ blithering 
Go home if you can’t give it 


‘“‘Can’t think why I do, except—that 
I’ve seen such a lot of chaps—go the 
same way.” 

A flush mounted to the lad’s face. He 
rose and turned his back-~a_ strong 
muscular back—to his friend. 

Well, tra-la-la.”’ 

“ Where are you going ?”’ 

“To the Devil, Doctor dear.”’ 

And the door closed softly. 


II 
AT THE DEVIL’S 


‘ You’re late, Tommy.” 

For answer he drew a low chair up 
beside her. . 

‘“* May I smoke ?”’ 

She held a lighted match to his 
cigarette. He puffed for a moment, 
then drew the hand to his lips. : 

“You're looking awfully fit to-night. 
What’s that thing you’ve got on. I 
haven't seen it before.” 

“That’s the New Creation. Flam- 
and’s. She says I’m the only woman 
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here who could wear it. It’s copied 
from a print of Louise de la Valliere.” 

Tommy didn’t know who Louise de 
la Valliére was, so he nodded wisely. 

“Did you have a hard day ?”’ 

“No. Licked ’em easily. Why didn't 
you come? ”’ 

‘Who was there?” 

‘“ All the pretty women. They'd have 
looked ugly beside you.” 

She smiled. ‘‘I am pretty, am | 
not? That's why you like me, isn’t 
it?” 

He drew an end of the loose lace 
about her neck and kissed it. He was 
perilously near her face, but she did not 
move except for the faintly accelerated 
pulsation of her breast. 

‘“* Doc wants to send me home.” 

She smiled bitterly. ‘‘ Out of my 
way !”’ 

“Why do you let them malign you, 
Fleurette ?” 

An undercurrent of controlled passion 
escaped him. 

‘“‘They—I—we're none of us fit to tie 
your shoe-lace.” . 

“You're silly now, Tommy. Don’t 
idealise. I don’t pretend to you. They 
—pay for my silks. Don’t you?”” The 
sentences came with difficulty. She let 
her fingers slide along her skirt, 
smoothing the soft folds. She laughed 
into his eyes, but there was a tiredness 
in hers that hurt him. 

“IT love silks—and—scents—and— 
flowers—and luxury. They're meat and 
drink to me.” 

‘“And we pay for them-—-and Jolly 
glad to get the chance, too—-to have 
the pleasure of looking at you,” he said 
hotly. 

‘* And—to kiss me—sometimes.” 

‘“*T dare swear,’ he said _ indiffer- 
“A man would bea fool not to 
try. 
‘‘But—you never have, Tommy.” 
Her voice was very low. 

He flushed red. ‘“ No, dear.” 

_ And then Fleurette did a funny 
thing. She put her arms round the 


boy’s neck and kissed him on the lips. 
He didn’t move. 

‘“‘T love you, Tommy, I love you!” 

‘“‘T believe you do, my dear.” His 
voice was husky, but he disengaged her 
arms and she smiled again into his 
eyes. 

‘“* You have the most reason to doubt 
me—and you believe in me. Incroy- 
able! ”’ 

‘**T must go, Fleurette.” 

‘** You’ve only just come.” 

“Tl come again to-morrow—if | 
may.” 

‘*‘And to-morrow, and _ to-morrow. 
And Doc will send you home after that, 
and it will be good-bye.” 

‘‘ Fleurette.” 

“Tommy.” 

‘““T can't give you silks and cushions 
and flowers.”’ 

‘‘ And—I can't do without them— 
dear.” 
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“ Hullo! Back again?” Thedoctor 
hadn’t moved from his placid position, 
suve in the shifting of a big tome which 
lay open at his elbow. 

““Yes. I'm restless. 
opiate.” 

“Not I. Look at this diagram of the 
battle of Omdurman.” 

‘*Oh! damn Omdurman.” 

‘Quite so, quite so. Have a drink. 
The whisky’s behind you, brandy to 
the left.” 

“Doc, that girl’s as good as they're 
made.’ 

“Quite so, quite so. They've all 
said so. Never knew one that wasn't.” 

“T tell you, Doc - 

The Doctor flicked some ash off his 
waistcoat. There was a pleasant flavour 
of cigar-atmosphere in the room, homely 
and pervading. 

“It’s serious, then.’’ 

‘* Devilish serious.” 

‘* Well, ask her to marry you.” 


Give me an 
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Tommy laughed. There was a curious 
strain in his voice. 

‘““ She wouldn’t, Doc.”’ 

‘* Have you tried ?”’ 

“Yes,” 

‘* By Jove!” 

The boy buried his face in his hands. 
‘“< She’s fond of me,” he gulped out. 

‘‘ She’s fonder of the Devil.”’ 

‘No, only of silks and things—dolls 
and sweets.” 

‘* Did she tell you so ?”’ 

~ Yes,” 

The doctor whistled and finally 
brought out his first remark: ‘‘ My boy, 
go home.” 

. * Yes, yes, I will, I will. I’ll go home 
—home.” 


IV 
A KAG-END OF CONVERSATION ON THE 


: ‘* PHILOMEL ” 


‘‘ What's the run going to be to-day, 
Jack?” 

Jack nodded his bald, grey-fringed 
head wisely. 

“Ye maun consult the second 
engineer. He knows more about it than 
I do.” 

‘“‘ Hullo, Fabert, we’re just talking 
about you. Come and give us a tip.” 

Fabert lounged up to them. 

‘“Can’t. I say, that chap Griffths— 
by Jove—I never saw such a chap. Ten 
whiskys and it’s not eleven o’clock 
yet, and as fit as a fiddle. Pity, isn’t 
it: 

‘* He’s going home. Shipped out, 
and I should reckon shipped _ back. 
Something about a girl. The best of 
them isn’t worth the spoiling of a boy 
like that. I’ve half a mind to try and 
pull him in. Stick tight and preach 
‘the guv’nor,’ and ‘prove yourself a 
man,’ and all the rest of it.’’ 

‘‘ He’s too deepin now. He'd think 
it an awfully good joke, and have the 
whole ship down on_ you, Saint 
Fabert.”’ 


Fabert sighed. 
lad.” 

“ He'll get over it. They all do. What 
will the run be? 384?” 

“ Haven't the ghost of an idea.” 

He lounged off again, and the man 
who had accosted him lit a cigarette. 

‘““Never can get anything out of 
that chap. He’s so close and so d—— 
selfish.” 


“I’m sorry for the 


V 
TO THOMAS GRIFFITHS 
New Year’s Day. 


DEAR TomMMy,—Your letter reached 
me in the middle of a supper party with 
your pal Timothy and the Vyner girls. 
At the next table was Mrs. Palgrave. 
When she was Nelly Pellett she was 
grateful to me for my cast-off gowns. 
She cut me dead. I was tremendously 
amused, and we drank her health. 
Good champagne, Tommy. Why 
weren't you there? We also drank 
yours, and then—I don’t know why— 
but mine suddenly tasted all wrong. 
Best Perrier-Jouet, too! Then, in 
comes the Prince. He had been to my 
place, and Milly told him where we 
were, so he brought up my letters. One 
was yours, the other a provoking bill 
from Flamand, who refuses to make my 
new tea-gown until her ‘little account” 
is settled. Little account, indeed! £74 
I couldn’t help letting a tiny tear drop 
on the Prince’s glove, and he swore 
he’d wipe out the debt witn his blood. 
But I'd soonerhave cash. AndI lent him 
the fifty | borrowed from you the other 
day to pay a debt of honour,so [ know he 
hasn’t got any. I’m sending you by 
the same post £30 of the amount you 
lent me. HowdidI get it? Well, I 
was lucky at the races on Saturday, 
and if something comes off before next 
Wednesday—I won't tell you what, as 
it’s a dead secret with the Prince—I’ll 
hand you over the balance next week 
and clear off Flamand too. Oh 
dear, how I want money—and how I 
love you, Tommy dear. I laugh and joke 
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with Tim and the others, but my heart 
is heavy. Tommy calls me. He asks me 
to sing ‘‘ Du fragst mich taglich’’ and 
‘“TIch liebe dich,’ and I sit down to 
the piano ; but instead my fingers play 
‘“‘ Ich grolle nicht,” and I find the tears 
getting into my voice. Heigh-ho! 
Are you playing the good brother in 
Ireland? Taking Molly to the 
Rectory to have tea with the one and 
only curate, and _ piloting Norah 
Malone through the mazes of croquet ? 
There isn’t any Norah Malone? Oh, 
yes there is, but maybe she goes by 
another name. She's small and round, 
with innocent blue eyes and a pouting 
mouth, pink and white all over, and 
sunny hair. Have you told her yet 
that it’s like wisps of gold? Jealous ? 
Of course I'm jealous, Tommy dear. 
But I think you'd like oysters and 
champagne like we had on_ your 
birthday—do you remember how Tim 
spilt the mayonnaise over my new 
gown ?>—better than wishy-washy tea 
and bread and butter and the prettiest 
ingénue ever created by Pinero and 
Company. Come back, and I’ll invite 
you again, and: give you a lovely 
cushioned chair all to yourself, and 
sing reveries and cradle-songs and love- 
songs—oh yes, especially love-songs— 
to you till you shut your mouth with 
kisses—what am I saying? .No, no, 
let us be careful, and cold—surtout cold. 
But one little kiss does not matter, 
does it? Just before one goes out into 
the night—which is so callous, so 
indifferent. And so I bid you farewell, 
Tommy dear. Hope for a letter next 
week. It will mean my luck is in. 
Your 
FLEURETTE. 
VI. 
CHEZ PAPA. 


‘It's no good, Dad, I’ve stuck to it 
six months and it’s killing me by inches. 
I'll have to go.” 

They were seated in the big book- 
lined hbrary. Thomas Griffiths, senior, 


upright in his red leathern chair, calm 
and dignified, observed his son from 
beneath acute, shaggy eyebrows. “So 
I see. It's the young blood again,” he 
sighed. ‘“‘I thought you had sown 
your oats, but it seems there's still a 
plentiful crop.”’ 

‘“fndeed, Dad, you're wrong. I'll 
be as steady as the Inchcape Rock, but 
—I must get away. I’m choking.” 

“Can’t brook restraint. Home ties 
—what are they? Brittle as paper, 
solid as water. Myson!” He turned 
over the leaves of the ‘‘ Graphic ”’ with 
a large paper-knife, and let his eyes 
rest vacantly on the pictures. Suddenly 
he spoke again. 

‘‘Of course there’s a woman. Will 
you tell me who and what she is?” 

The roots of Tommy’s hair blushed 
a quivering red. 

‘* There’s no woman,” he said, after 


- a pause. 


‘‘ And before the cock crows ye shall 
deny me thrice!” O love! 

Through the stained-glass window 
fell shafts from the westering sun. 
Long shadows lay across the thick pile 
carpet, the face of the old man gleamed 
like the emotionless sternness of a 
sculpture in the dying light. 

“You are choosing, Thomas,” he 
said at last. ‘‘ My way or thy way. 
There is no going back. My fortune 
goes to your sister if you thwart me. 
I can allow you nothing any more.” 

“IT can’t stick it, Dad,’’ he repeated 
doggedly. “I’m sorry to cross you. 
but the fever’s in my blood. The 
battle-cries drown the voice of agricul- 
ture.”’ 

‘* You are not in the army 2” 

‘The battle-cry of life, Dad, of the 
world—the struggling—the swimming 
to shore, the huzzas, the champagne. 
I must get back to it, sink or swim.” 

Mr. Griffiths rose. ‘‘I don’t speak 
your language, Thomas. I belong to 
the old school, I suppose. You have 
gone beyond me. Unless you change 
your mind before to-morrow week our 
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ways lie apart. Do not seek to alter 
my decision. You know my—shall we 
call it—obstinacy ? Good-night.” 

Long and drearily looked Thomas 
Griffiths upon the trim sloping lawn of 
the paternal mansion. Night dropped 
her tired lids gently over the breath- 
less trees. In the distance the lights 
of the little town gleamed and twinkled, 
and in a_ scarce-breathed whisper 
Thomas bade farewell to home and 
country. ‘‘ Poor old dad!” 

Upstairs in the boudoir of his dead 
wife Thomas Griffiths, senior, unlocked 
anescritoire. Drawing out a miniature 
of a little lad in a Scotch suit, he held 
it to the light, while diagonal lines 
from nostril to mouth deepened into 
ploughed furrows. 

‘He should have been named 
Absalom,” he said bitterly. 


VII 
FLEURETTE 


A familiar knock drew Fleurette bolt 
upright. She waited breathlessly. 
The door handle was _ impatiently 
turned and a sunburnt man_ stood 
bareheaded in the middle of the room. 

** Tommy!” 

Tommy didn’t say anything. He 
devoured her with his eyes, from the 
sober serge gown tothe bangleless wrists. 

‘‘ What does it mean, Fleurette ? ”’ 

She laughed, but the blood flared in 
her cheeks. 

‘¢ What an awful time since I’ve seen 
you? I believe you’ve grown.” 

‘“'What does it mean, Fleurette ? ”’ 

‘* What does what mean? Don’t be 
so silly, Tommy. You look as if you 
were going to eat me.” 

‘* Tell me, please.” 

‘ Don’t you like it ?” 


Tommy spoke slowly. ‘No, I lke 
the gew-gaws, frills and things. Where 
are they ?”’ . 

“T’ve changed—tired of them. I’m 
capricious. You haven’t said you're 
glad to see me.” 

He looked at her with such intensity 
that she stirred uneasily. 

“Come and tell me all you’ve seen 
and done. I’ve been hungering for 

ou.” 

“Is that true?” 

‘Of course not. Do you think I 
should say so if it was? I want to be 
polite.” 

They sat down, and a strained silence 
fell between them. Tommy broke it 
diffidently. : 

“T’ve got a billet with a chap who 


came out on my boat. He’s on 
‘Change.’ A -speculator, rich as 
Croesus. I get £30 -a month and 
prospects.” 


‘It will keep you in tobacco.” 

“T’m not sure. It will give us 
oysters once In a way.” 

‘‘T don’t like oysters any more, 
Tommy.” 

“ Tt will buy us an occasional fichu.” 

‘“*1—don’t like fichus.”’ 

“Tt will let us ask Tim and the Prince 
and Milly——”’ 

‘* Milly’s married, and—I haven't 
seen Tim or the Prince for six months.” 

Tommy got up aad paced the room. 

‘‘Then what in the world’s to pre- 
vent us—to prevent you—to prevent 
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‘‘T don’t know, Tommy dear. Ex- 
cept that you won’t ask me.” 

‘“No, I won’t, by Jupiter. I'll take 
you without asking.” 

“Oh! Fleurette, Fleurette.”” The 
boy’s sobs betrayed the man. And 


Doc was best man after ail. 
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O-u-g-h 


A Fresh Hack at an Old Knot 
By Charles Battell Loomis 


Enter M. Jean Crapaud, w6o speaks: 


'M taught p-l-o-u-g-h 
| S’all be pronouncé “ plow ”’ 
“Zat’s easy w’en you know," I say, 
‘ Mon Anglais I'll get through.” 


My teacher say zat in zat case 
O-u-g-h is “oo.” 

And zen I laugh and say to him, 
‘‘Zees Anglais make me cough.” 


He say ‘*t Not ‘coo’ but in zat word 
O-u-g-h 1s ‘ off,’”’ 

Oh, Sacré bleu! such varied sounds 
Of words make me hiccough! 


He say “Again mon frien’ ees wrong : 
O-u-g-h is ‘up’ 

In hiccough.”” Zen I cry, ‘‘ No more, 
You make my t’roat feel rough.” 


‘*Nen, non!” he cry, ‘ you are not right— 
O-u-g-h is ‘ uff.’”’ 

I say, ‘‘I try to spik your words, 
I cannot spik zem though!” 


‘In time you’ll learn, but now you’re wrong ! 
O-u-g-h is ‘ owe.’”’ 

‘‘T'll try no more. I s‘all go mad, 
I'll drown me in ze lough!” 


‘** But ere you drown yourself,” said he, 
‘* O-u-g-h is ‘ock.’” 

He taught no more! I held him fast! 
And killed him wiz a rough! 
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_ The Break in “Turpentine” 


By Edwin Lefevre, Author of “Bonds: A Financier’s Story” 
Fictures by W. R. Leigh 


N the beginning of the beginning 
| the distillers of turpentine carried 
competition to the quarrelling 
point. Then they carried the quarrel 
to the point of silence, which meant 
that no time was to be wasted in 
words. All were losing money; but 
each hoped that the others were losing 
more, proportionately, and_ therefore 
would go under the sooner. 

It was Mr. Alfred Neustadt, a 
banker in a famous turpentine district, 
who first called his brother-in-law’s 
attention to the pitiable sight. Mr. 
Jacob Greenbaum at once perceived 
possibilities for successful operations. 
He felt that the time was ripe. He 
would form a Turpentine Trust ! 

First he bought for a song all the 
bankrupt stills ; seven of them. Later 
on, in his scheme of trust-creation, 
these self-saine distilleries would be 
turned over to the ‘‘octopus” at a 
good round sum. Then he secured 
options on nine others, the tired-unto- 
death plants. In this way he was able 
to ‘‘control a large productive ca- 
pacity’ at an expenditure positively 
marvellous—it was so small. It was 
also in his brother-in-law’s name. 
Then the banking house of Greenbaum, 
Lazarus & Co. stepped in, interested 
accomplices, duped or coerced into 
selling enough other distillers to assure 
success, cajoled the more _ stubborn, 
wheedled the more credulous, gave 
way gracefully to the shrewder, and 
gathered them all into the fold. The 
Turpentine Company was formed, with 
a capital stock of £6,000,000 or 300,000 
shares of £20 each. The cash needed 
to pay Mr. Greenbaum, Neustadt, and 


others who sold their plants for “‘ part 
cash and part stock,” was provided by 
an issue of £5,000,000 of 6 per cent. 
bonds, underwritten by a_ syndicate 
composed of Greenbaum, Lazarus & 
Co.; I. and M. Hirsch; Morris 
Steinfelder’s Sons; Walford, Harris & 
Co.; Davis Bros.; Silberman & Lind- 
heim; Rosenthal, Shaffran & Co.: 
and Zeman & Morris. 

The prospectus of the “trust’’ was 
a masterpiece of persuasiveness ‘and 
vagueness. In due course of time the 
public subscribed for the greater part 
of the £5,000,000 of bonds, and both 
bonds and stock were ‘‘ listed” on the 
Stock Exchange—that is, they were 
placed on the list of securities which 
members may buy or sell on the floor 
of the Exchange. 

Tabularly expressed, the syndicate’s 
operations were as follows : 


Authorised bonds ............ 45,000,000 
Authorised stock ............ 6,000,000 
DOL twee ates ect ceed £,11,000,000 
Actual worth ot property...... 2,560,000 
Aqud Pura ...c cece ccccccee £8,440,000 


Paid to owners for 41 distilleries representin 
go per cent. of the turpentine production (an 
121 per cent. of the consumption! ) 


Cash (from bond sales)........ 41,795,197 
ONOS ssc es noe oe eee es 2,400,000 
BLOCK iacas tues eeae estou s 3,649,960 
TOtal css ion caaeaees 47:845.157 
Syndicate’s commission, stock — 2,597,700 
Retained in Co.'s treasury, un- 
ISSUCC os ase ote ha Ga siea ae 400,000 
Expenses and discounts on 
bonds €tC. ciexuiaunese axes 157,143 
VOtal 4oaveeeess tae weiss £11,000,000 


These figures were not for publica- 
tion. They told the exact truth. 
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The public knew nothing of the 
company’s earning capacity, save a few 
tentative figures from the prospectus, 
which was a sort of financial gospel 
according to Greenbaum, but which 
did not create fanatical] devotees among 
investors. The stock, unlike the 
Kipling ship, had not found itself; it 
was not market-proven, not seasoned : 
no one knew how much dependence to 
put on it; wherefore the banks would 
not take it as collateral security on 
loans, and wherefore the ‘speculative 
community,” as the newspapers call 
the stock-gamblers, would not touch it, 
since in a pinch it might prove utterly 
unvendable. It remained for the 
syndicate to “‘ make a market for it.” 

Mr. Greenbaum took charge of the 
market conduct of ‘‘ Turp,” as_ the 
“tape ’’ called the stock of the Turpen- 
tine Company. First the manufac- 
turers who had received shares in part 
payment were induced to promise not 
to sell their holdings, thus precluding 
any untimely unloading. Then the 
price was marked up by means of 
‘““matched’’ orders—preconcerted and 
therefore not bona-fide transactions. 
Mr. Greenbaum told one of his brokers 
to sell 1,000 shares of ‘‘Turp” to 
another of his brokers, and_ shortly 
afterwards the second broker sold the 
same 1,000 shares to a third by pre- 
arrangement—this being the ‘‘ match- 
ing” process—with the result that the 
_ tape recorded transactions of 2,000 
shares. After this ‘‘ matching” had 
gone on for some time, readers of the 
tape were supposed to imagine that 
the stock was legitimately active and 
strong—two facts which in turn were 
supposed to whet the buying appetite. 
It was against the rules of the Ex- 
change, but how could convictions be 
secured ? : 

‘““Turp” began at 25, and as the 
syndicate had all the stock in the 
market, it was easily manipulated up- 
ward to 35. Every day many thousands 
of shares, according to the Stock 


Exchange's official records, ‘‘ changed 
hands *—from Greenbaum’s right to 
his left and back again !—and the price 
rose grandly and steadily. But some- 
thing was absent. The manipulation 
was not convincing. It did not make 
the general public nibble. The only 
buyers were the ‘‘ room traders,”’ that 
is, professional stock-gamblers, who 
reasoned not illogically that the 
‘‘ Greenbaum ” gang had all the stock. 
and that perforce the ‘“ gang”: had to 
find a market for it, and the only way 
to do this was by a nice ‘‘ bull” or 
upward movement. When a_ stock 
rises and rises and rises, the news- 
papers are full of pleasant stories about 
it, and the lambs read but do not run 


away; they buy on the. assumption 


that, as the stock has already risen ten 
points, it may rise ten more. This 
explains why they make so much 
money on the Exchange — for the 
natives. 

Greenbaum and his associates were 
‘‘ practical’ financiers, thoroughly 
familiar with their work.  Thev 
marked up the price of ‘‘ Turp”™ ten 
points; but they could not arouse 
public interest in it so that people 
would buy it. Indeed, at the end of 
three weeks, during which the “‘ Street ” 
had been flooded with impressive ad- 
vice to buy because the price was going 
higher, all they had for their trouble 
was more stock—6,o000 shares from Ira 
D. Keep, a distiller, who sold out at 
38 because he needed the money (most 
of the others held on to their stock bv 
agreement) ; and they were also obliged 
to buy back from the ‘‘ room traders” 
at 35 and 36 and higher, much of the 
same stock the “ gang”’ had sold at 30 
and 31 and 32 and 34. Then the 
manipulators had to ‘‘ support” the 
stock at the higher level, that is, thev 
had to keep it from declining, which 
could be done only by continuous 
buying. By doing this the public 
might imagine there was considerable 
merit in a stock which was in such 
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“TURPENTINE © 


‘S , . Samuel Wimbleton Sharpe, the best manipulator the Exchange had ever known.” 


good demand from intelligent people 
as to remain firm, notwithstanding its 
previous substantial rise. 

Every attempt to sell ‘‘Turp”’ met 
with failure. At length it was decided 
to allow the price to shrink back to an 
‘‘invitingly low” level. It was done. 
But still the invited public refused to 
buy. Efforts to encourage a_ short 


interest to over-extend itself unto 
‘‘squeezable”’ proportions failed simi- 
larly. The Street was afraid to “ go 
short” of a stock which was so closely 
held. The philosophy of short selling 
is simple; it really amounts to betting 
that values will decline. A man who 
“sells short”’ sells what he does not 
possess, but hopes to buy, later on, at 
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a lower price. But since he must 
deliver what he sells to the man who 
buys, he borrows it, giving the lender 
ample security. To ‘‘cover” or to 
“buy in” is to purchase stock pre- 
viously sold short. Obviously, it is 
unwise to be short of a stock which is 
held by such a few that it may be diffi- 
cult to borrow it. To ‘“squeeze’’ 
shorts 1s to advance the price in order 
to force ‘‘covering.” This is done 
when the short interest is large enough 
to make it worth while. 

In the course of the next few 
months, after a series of injudicious 
fluctuations which gave to ‘‘ Turp”’ a 
bad name, despite glowing accounts of 
the company’s wonderful business and 
after distributing less than 35,000 
shares, the members of the ‘‘ Turpen- 
tine Skindicate,” as it was popularly 
called, sorrowfully acknowledged that, 
while they had skilfully organised the 
trust and had done fairly well with the 
bonds, they certainly were not howling 
successes as manipulators. During the 
following eight months they sold more 
stock, chiefly to their friends. But 
there still remained a great deal to 
market. 

Now, manipulators of stocks are 
born, not made. Anybody can buy 
stocks or can sell them. But not 
every one can sell stocks and at the 
same time convey the impression that 
he is buying’ them, and that prices 
therefore must inevitably go much 
higher. The art requires boldness and 
consummate judgment, knowledge of 
technical stock-market conditions, infi- 
nite ingenuity and mental ability, a 
careful study of the curious psycho- 
logical phenomena of gambling, to say 
nothing of knowing thorough the 
various brokers to be employed, their 
capabilities, limitations, and personal 
temperaments; also, their price. 

Adequate manipulative machinery, 
moreover, can be perfected only with 
much toil and patience and money. 
Professionals will always tell you that 


‘the tape tells the story.” The little 
paper ribbon, therefore, must be made 
to tell such stories as the manipulator 
desires should be told to the public. 
He must produce certain effects which 
should preserve an appearance of 
alluring spontaneity. 

Several members of the syndicate 
had many of these qualities, but none 
had them all. It was decided to put 
‘“Turp” stock in the hands of Samuel 
Wimbleton Sharpe, the best manipu- 
lator the Exchange had ever known. 
‘‘ Jakey”’ Greenbaum said he would 
conduct the negotiations with the great 
plunger. 

Sharpe was a financial free-lance, 
free-booter, and free-thinker. He was 
all the things that an ideal manipulator 
should be, and several more. He had 
come upon the market with a sneer on 
his lips and a loaded revolver in his 
financial hands. The other ‘“ big 
operators”’ looked at him in pained 
astonishment. 

“I carry my weapons. openly,” 
Sharpe told them, ‘‘and you conceal 
your dirks. Don’t hurt yourselves 
trying to look honest. I never turn 
my back on such as you.” Of this 
encounter was born a hostility that 
never grew faint. Sharpe had nothing 
of his own to unload on any one else, 
no property to over-capitalise and sell 
to an undiscriminating public by means 
of artistic lies; and his enemies often 
did. So they called him a gambler, 
very bitterly, and he called them phil- 
anthropists, very cheerfully. If he 
thought a stock was unduly high he 
sold it confidently, aggressively, stu- 
pendously. If he thought a stock was 
too low he bought it boldly, ready to 
take all the offerings and bid for more. 
And once on the march, he might be 
temporarily checked, be forced by the 
enemy to halt for a day or a week ora 
month; but inevitably he arrived. And 
such an arrival ! 

And as a manipulator of stock-values 
he had no equal. On the bull side he 
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rushed a stock upward so steadily, so 
boldly and brilliantly, but, above all, so 
persuasively, that lesser gamblers almost 
fought to be allowed to take it off his 
hands at incredibly high prices. And 
when in the conduct of one of his mas- 
terly bear campaigns he saw fit to 
“hammer” the market, values melted 
away as by magic—Satanic magic, the 


““* Bring your friends here this afternoon.’ 


“TURPENTINE”” 
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poor lambs thought. All stocks looked 
‘‘sick,”’ looked as though prices would 
go much lower; murmurs of worse’ 
things to come were in the air, vague, 
disquieting, ruin-breeding. The atmos- 
phere of the Street was supersaturated 
with apprehension, and the black 
shadow of Panic brooded over the 
Stock Exchange, chilling the little 
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gamblers’ hearts, wiping out the last of 
the little gamblers’ margins. 

Greenbaum was promptly admitted 
to Sharpe’s private office. It was a 
half-darkened room, the windows having 
Wire-screens, summer and winter, in 
order that prying eyes across the street 
might not see his visitors or his confi- 
dential brokers, whose identity it was 
advisable should remain unknown to 
the Street. He was walking up and 
down the room, pausing from time to 
time to look at the tape. The ticker 1s 
the only telescope the stock-market 
general has; it tells him what his forces 
are doing and how the enemy is meeting 
his attacks. Every inch of the tape 1s 
so much ground; every quotation 
represents so many shots. 

There was something feline in 
Sharpe’s stealthy, soundless steps, in 
his moustaches, in the conformation of 
his face—broad of forehead and trian- 
gulating chinward. In his eyes, too, 
there was something tigerish—unmelo- 
dramatically cold hearted and coldly 
curious as they looked upon Mr. Jacob 
Greenbaum. Unconsciously the un- 
fanciful trust-maker asked himself 
whether Sharpe’s heart-beats were not 
ticker ticks, impassively indicating the 
pulse of the stock-market. 

“* Hallo, Greenbaum.” 

“How do you do, Mr. Sharpe?” 
quoth the millionaire senior partner of 
the firm of Greenbaum, Lazarus & Co. 
‘‘T hope you are well? Yes, you must 
be. I haven’t seen you look so fine in 
a long time.”’ 

“You didn’t come up here just to 
tell me this, Greenbaum, did you? I 
am feeling pretty well, thanks. How’s 
your Turpentine ? Oh! ”—with a long 
whistle—‘* I see. You want me to go 
into it, hey ?”’ 

‘“What’s the matter with a pool ?”’ 

‘* How big?” coldly. 

“Up to the limit.” Again the 
trust-maker smiled uncertainly. 

‘“ You haven’t all the capital stock, I 
hope.”’ 


‘‘ Well, call it 100,000 shares,” said 
Greenbaum, more uncertainly and less 
jovially. 

‘Who is to be in it besides you ?”’ 

‘Oh, you know; the same old crowd.” 

‘Oh, I know,” mimicked Mr. Sharpe. 
scornfully, ‘the same old crowd. You 
ought to have come to me before; it 
will take something to overcome your 
own reputations. How much will each 
take ?”’ 

“We'll fix that -O Kk. if you take 
hold,” answered Greenbaum, laugh- 
ingly. ‘We've got over 100,000 shares, 
and we’d rather some one else held 
some of it. Nearly all of the rest of 
the stock, issued as part payment, is 
still held by the distillers. Here are 
our agreements with them to hold on 
until we give the word to sell. They 
won’t leak, and there’s mighty little 
stock afloat.” 

‘‘Bring your friends here this after- 


noon. Good-by. And, I say, Green- 
baum.” . 
“Yes?” 


‘No funny tricks at any stage of the 
fame.” 

“ What’s the use of saying such 
things, Mr. Sharpe ?”’ with an experi- 
mental frown. 

‘‘The use is so you won't try any. 
Come at four,” and Mr. Sharpe began 
to pace upand down the room. Green- 
baum hesitated, still frowning tenta- 
tively; but he said nothing, and at 
length went out. Sharpe looked at the 
tape. ‘‘ Turp” was 29. 

He resumed his restless march back 
and forth. It was only when the 
market ‘‘ went against him” that Mr. 
Sharpe did not ‘pace about the room in 
the mechanical way of a menagerie 
animal, glancing everywhere but seeing 
nothing. When something unexpected 
happened in the market, Sharpe stood 
beside the ticker immobile, because his 
over-worked nerves were tense—like a 
tiger into whose cage there suddenly 
enters a strange and eatable animal. 

On the minute of four there called on 
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Mr. Sharpe the senior partners of the 
firms of Greenbaum, Lazarus & Co.; 
I. & M. Hirsch; Morris Steinfelder’s 


Sons; Walford, Harris & Co.; Davis 
Bros.; Silberman & Lindheim: 


H i a ta i 
i} ie ly URUM ats, | Ral | 
} Tae {i} , 
ijt ty | Tih 4): 
: "hh / yy uit 
srt ni yy iy i >| 
ny iH i J . 


B's 


‘* How do you do, gentlemen ? Don’t 
move, please; don’t move.” He made , 
no motion to shake hands with any of 
them, but Greenbaum came to him and 
held out his. fat dexter resolutely and 


ny ie Tia 


The Turpentine Company visits Mr. Sharpe. 


Rosenthal, Shaffran & Co.; and Zeman 
& Morris. 

They were ushered not into the 
private office, but into a sumptuously - 
furnished room, the walls of which were 
covered with dashing oil paintings of 
horses and horse-races. The visitors 
seated themselves about a long oaken 
table. 

Mr. Sharpe appeared at the threshold. 


Then Greenbaum sat 
‘We're here,’ and 


Sharpe took it. 
down and said, 
smiled blandly. 
Sharpe stood at the head of the 
polished, shining table, and glanced 
slowly down the double row of alert 
faces. His look rested a fraction of 
a minute on each man’s eyes—a 
sharp, half-contemptuous, almost men- 
acing look that made the _ older 
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men uncomfortable and the younger 
resentful. 

‘‘Greenbaum tells me you wish to 
pool your Turpentine stock and have 
me market it for you.” 

All nodded ; a few said “‘yes”’; one— 
Lindheim, @tat 27—said, flippantly, 
‘* That’s what.” 

‘“ Very well. 
proportion be?” 

‘‘T have a list here, Sharpe,” put in 
Greenbaum. He intentionally omitted 
the ‘‘ Mr.” for effect upon his colleagues. 
Sharpe noted it, but did not mind 
It. 

Sharpe read aloud : 

Greenbaum, Lazarus & Co. 


What will each man’s 


38,c00 shares. 


1. & M. -Hirsch............. 14,000 ” 
Morris Steinfelder’s Sons.. 14,000 - 
Walford, Harris & Co...... 11,000 , 
Davis: BrOSvsd occa iucese ees 10,000 , 
Silberman & Lindheim...... 9,000 ‘i 
Rosenthal, Shaffran & Co.. 9,800 
Zeman & Morris.........-. 8,600 _s—=,, 
WOtl ot wsonnn cunts 114,400 shares. 
‘Ts that correct, gentlemen ?” asked 
Sharpe. 


Greenbaum nodded his head and 
smiled affably as befitted the holder of 
the biggest block. Some said ‘‘ Yes” ; 
others, ‘‘That is correct.” Young 
Lindh: im said, ‘‘ That’s what.” The 
founders of the firm—his uncle and his 
father—were dead, and he had inherited 
the entire business from the two. His 
flippancy was not inherited from either. 

‘It is understood,” said Sharpe, 
slowly, ‘‘that 1 am to have complete 
charge of the pool, and conduct the 
operations as Iseefit. I want no advice 
and no questions. If there is any ask- 
ing to be done, I'll doit. If my way 
does not suit you we’ll call the deal off 
right here, because it’s the only way I 
have. I know my business, and if you 
know yours you'll keep your mouths 
shut in this office and out of it.” 

No one said a word, not even Lind- 
heim. 

“ Each of you will continue to carry 
the stock for which he has agreed to 
stand in the pool. You've had ita year 
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and couldn’t sell it, and you might keep 
it a few weeks. more, until I sell it for 
you. It must be subject to my call at 
one minute’s notice. I’ve looked into 
the company’s business, and I think the 
stock can easily sell at 75 or 80.” 

Something like a gasp of astonish- 
ment came from these eight hardened 
speculators. Then Greenbaum smiled, 
knowingly, as if that were his pro- 
gramme, memorised and spoken by 
Sharpe. 

“It is also understood,” went on 
Sharpe, very calmly, “ that none of you 
has any other stock for sale at any price, 
excepting his proportion in this pool, 
and that proportion, of course, is not 
to be sold excepting by me.’’ No one 
said a word, and he continued: 

‘* My profit will be 25 per cent. of the 
pool’s winnings, figuring on the stock 
having been put in at 29. The remain- 
ing profits will be divided pro rata 
among you; the necessary expenses will 
be shared similarly. 1 think that’s all. 
And, gentlemen, no unloading on the 
sly—not one share.”’ 

‘““T want you to understand, Mr. 
Sharpe, that we are not in the habit 
of—” began Greenbaum with perfunc- 
tory dignity. He felt in duty bound to 
remonstrate before his colleagues. 

‘Oh, that’s all right, Greenbaum. | 
know you. That’s why I’m particular. 
We've all been here more than a month 
ortwo. I simply said, ‘ Noshenanigan.’ 
And, Greenbaum,” he added, very dis- 
tinctly, while his eyes took on that 
curious, cold, menacing look, ‘tI mean 
it, every d——d word of it. I want the 
numbers of all your stock-certificates. 
E-xcuse me, gentlemen. Iam very busy. 
Good afternoon.” 

And that is how the famous bull pool 
in Turpentine came to be formed. They 
thought he might have been nicer, more 
diplomatic; but as they had sought 
him, not he them, they bore with his 
eccentricities. Each pool manager had 
his way, just as there are various kinds 
of pools. 
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‘“Sam is not half a bad fellow,”’ 
Greenbaum told them, as if apologising 
for a dear friend’s weaknesses. ‘‘ He 
wants to make out he is a devil of a 
cynic, but he’s all right. If you humour 
him you can make him do anything. I 
always let him have his way.” 

On the very next day began the 
historical advance in Turpentine. It 
opened up at 30. The specialists— 
brokers who made a specialty of dealing 
in it—took 16,000 shares, causing an 
advance to 324. Everybody who had 
been ‘‘ landed” with the shares at 
higher figures, now began to feel hopeful. 
As never before a stock had been man- 
ipulated, with intent ‘to deceive and 
malice prepense, so did Sharpe manipu- 
late Turpentine stock. The tape told 
the most wonderful stories in the world, 
all utterly untrue. Thus, one day the 
leading commission houses in the Street 
were the buyers, which inevitably led 
to talk of ‘‘important developments ”’ ; 
and the next day brokers identified 
with certain prominent financiers took 
calmly, deliberately, nonchalantly, all 
the offerings; which clearly indicated 
that the aforementioned financiers had 
acquired a ‘‘ controlling interest,’’—the 
majority of the stock—of the Turpen- 
tine Company. And on another day 
there was a long string of purchases of 
‘‘odd’’ lots—amounts less than 100 
shares—by brokers that usually did 
business for the Greenbaum syndicate, 
meaning that friends of the syndicate 
were buying for investment. 

Then, one fine sunshiny day, when 
everybody felt very well and the general 
market was particularly firm, the 
Joquacious tape told the watchful pro- 
fessional gamblers—oh,so plainly !—that 
there was “inside realising’’; said, 
almost articulately to them, that the 
people most familiar with the property 
were unloading. Sharpe was selling, 
with intentional clumsiness, stock he 
had been forced to accumulate during 
his bull manipulation—in order to 
advance the price he had to buy much 
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—and he was not averse to conveying 
such impressions as would lead to the 
creation of a short interest, large enough 
to make it profitable to ‘‘squeeze.”” He 
had too much company on the bull side. 
And, sure enough, the professional 
gamblers said: ‘‘Aha! Theyare through 
with it. The mdvement is over!” an! 
sold ‘‘Turp” short confidently, for a 
worthless stock had no business to be 
selling at £9 ashare. The price yielded 
and they sold more the next day. But 
lo, on the day following, the Board 
inember of a very conservative house 
went into the “Turp” crowd and 
bought and bought until he had accum- 
ulated 20,000 shares, and the bears 
became panic-stricken, and rumours of 
a near-by dividend began to circulate, 
and the bears covered their shorts at a 
loss and ‘‘went long’—bought in the 
hope of a further rise—and the stock 
closed at 52. 

And Sharpe reduced very greatly the 
amount of ‘*Turp’’ stock he had been 
obliged to take for manipulative purposes. 
So far he was buying more than he sold. 
Later he would do the reverse. When 
the demand exceeds the vendible supply, 
obviously the price rises; when the 
supply for sale exceeds the demand, a 
fall results. But the average selling 
price of a big line may be high enough 
to make the operation profitable, even 
though a decline occurs during the 
course of the selling. 

For a week ‘‘Turp” rested; then it 
began to rise once more. At 56 and 58 
it became the most active stock of the 
entire list. Everybody talked about it. 
The newspapers began to publish state- 
ments of the company’s wonderful 
earnings, and the Street began to think 
that, in common with other “trusts,” 
the Turpentine Company must be a 
very prosperousconcern. Thecompany 
at this time developed a habit of 
advancing prices a fraction of a penny 
per gallon every week, so that the 
papers could talk of the boom in the 
turpentine trade. 
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At 60 the Street thought there really 
must be something behind the move- 
ment, for no mere manipulation could 
put up the price thirty points in a 
month’s time, which shows what a 
wonderful artist Mr. Sharpe was. And 
people began to look curiously and 
admiringly and enviously and in many 
other ways at “‘ Jakey’* Greenbaum and 
his accomplices, and to accuse them of 
having intentionally kept the price of 
the stock from advancing for a year in 
order to ‘‘freeze out’’ the poor, 
unsophisticated stock-holders, because 
“Turp” being ‘a _ good _ thing,” 
Greenbaum ef al. wanted it all for 
themselves. And Greenbaum ¢ al. 
smiled guiltily and said nothing, though 
Jakey winked from time to time when 
they spoke to him about it; and old 
Isidore Hirsch cultivated a Napoleon 
III. look of devilish astuteness; and 
‘Bob’ Lindheim became _ almost 
dignified; and Rosenthal stopped 
patting everybody on the back, and 
mutely invited everybody to pat him on 
the back. : 

Then Sharpe sent for ‘‘ Jakey,” and 
on the next day young ‘‘ Eddie” Lazarus 
swaggeringly offered to wager £2,000 
against £1,000 that a dividend on 
‘**Turp” stock would be declared during 
the year. Whereupon the newspapers 
of their own accord began to guess how 
great a dividend would be paid, and 
when ; and various figures were men- 
‘tioned in the Board rcom by brokers 
who confided to their hearers that they 
“sot it on the dead q. t., straight from 
the inside.” And two days later Sharpe’s 
unsuspected brokers offered to pay 14 
per cent. for the dividend on 100,000 
shares, said dividend to be declared 
within 60 days or the money forfeited. 
And the stock sold up to 662, and the 
public wanted it. <A big, broad market 
had been established, in which one 
could buy or sell the stock with ease by 
the tens of thousands of shares. The 
114,400 shares, which at the inception 
of the movement at the unsalable price 


of £6 a share represented a theoretical 
£686,400, now readily vendible at £13 
a share, meant £1,484,400; not half 
bad for a few weeks’ work. 

And still Sharpe, wonderful man that 
he was, gave no sign that he was about 
to begin unloading. Whereupon the 
other members of the pool began to 
wish he were not quite so greedy. They 
were satisfied to quit, they said. = The 
presence of the pool’s stock in their 
offices began to irritate them. They 
knew the vicissitudes of life, the un- 
certainties of politics, and of the stock- 
market. Supposing somecrazy anarchist 
blew up something or somebody, the 
market would ‘‘break” to pieces. They 
implored, individually and collectively, 
Mr. Jacob Greenbaum to call on Sharpe: 
and Greenbaum, disregarding a still, 
small voice that warned him against it, 
went to Sharpe’s office, and came out 
of it, two minutes later, somewhat 
flushed, and assured his colleagues one 
by one that Sharpe was alright, and that 
he seemed to know his business. Also, 
that he was cranky that day. He 
always was, added Greenbaum forgiv- 
ingly, when one of his horses lost a race. 

The stock fluctuated between 60 and 
65. It seemed to be having a resting 
spell. But as it had enjoyed these 
periods of repose on three several 
occasions during the rise—at 40 and 48 
and 56—the public became all the more 
eager to buy it whenever it fell to 60 or 
59, for the Street was now full of tips 
that ‘°Turp”’ would go to par. And 
such was the public’s speculative temper 
and Mr. Sharpe's good work that dis- 
interested observers were convinced the 
stock would surely sell above go at the 
very least. Mr. Sharpe still bought and 
sold, but he sold twice as much as he 
bought, and the big block he had been 
obliged to take in the course of his 
manipulation diminished. On the next 
day he hoped to begin selling the pool 
stock. 

That very day Mr. Greenbaum, as he 
returned to his office from his luncheon, 
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felt well pleased with the meal and 
therefore with himself and therefore 
with everything. He scanned a yard 
or two of the tape and smiled. “ Turp” 
was certainly very active and very 


strong. 
“In such a market,” thought Mr. 
Greenbaum, “Sharpe can’t possibly 
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thrill of pleasure: “‘I can just as well 
as not make it 5,000 shares.” 

‘“‘ Eddie,” he said to his partner’s 
son, ‘‘ give an order to some of the 
room traders, say to Willie Schiff, to 
sell five—er—six—tell him to sell 7,000 
shares of Turpentine and to borrow the 
stock. Iam not selling a share, see ?”’ 


** They blustered and fumed among themselves, and gained courage thereby, and tried Sharpe’s door. . « . 


tell he’s getting stock from me. In 
order to be on the safe side I’m going 
to let him have a couple of thousand. 
Then, should anything happen, I’d be 
that much ahead. Ike!” he called to 
a clerk. 

‘Ves. sir.” 

** Sell two—wait; make it 3,000—no, 
never mind. Send for Mr. Ed. Lazarus.”’ 
And he muttered to himself, with a sub- 
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with a wink. ‘‘It’s short selling by 
him, do you understand ? ”’ 

“Dol? Well, I guess. I'll fix that 
part O.K.,” said young Lazarus, com- 
placently. He thought he would cover 
Greenbaum’s tracks so well as to deceive 
everybody, including that highly dis- 
agreeable man, Samuel Wiimbleton 
Sharpe. He felt so confident, so elated, 
did the young man, that when he gave 
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the order to his friend and clubmate, 
Willie Schiff, he raised the amount to 
10,000 shares. Greenbaum’s breach of 
faith had grown from the relatively 
small lot of 2,000 shares to five times 
that amount. It was to all appearances 
short stock, and it was duly ‘‘ borrowed”’ 
by young Schiff. It was advisable that 
it should so appear. In the first place 
no member of the pool could supply 
the stock which he held, because Sharpe 
could trace the selling to the office, as 
he had the numbers of the stock-certi- 
ficates. And, again, short selling does 
not have the weakening effect that long 
selling has. When stock is sold short 
it is evident that sooner or later .the 
seller will have to buy it back; that is, 
a future demand for the stock is assured 
from this source, if from no other. 
Whereas, long stock is that actually 
held by some one. 

Isidore Hirsch, who held 14,000 
shares, was suffering from a bad liver 
the same day that Greenbaum was 
suffering from nothing at all, not even 
a conscience. A famous art collection 
would be sold at auction that week, and 
he felt sure his vulgar friend, “ Abe”’ 
Wolff, would buy a couple of excep- 
tionally fine Troyons and a_ world- 
famous Corot, merely to get his name 
in the papers. 

“<«Turp,’ 624,” said his nephew, who 
was standing by the ticker. 

Then old Hirsch had an idea. If he 
sold 2,000 shares of Turpentine at 62 or 
63, he would have enough to buy the 
ten best canvasses of the collection. 
His name—and the amounts paid— 
would grace the columns of the papers. 
What was 3,000 shares, or even 4,000, 
when Sharpe had made such a big, 
broad market for the stock ? 

‘“Why, I might as well make it 5,000 
shares while I’m about it, for there’s no 
telling what may happen if Sharpe 
should overstay his market.  I’ll build 
a new stable at Westhurst ” — his 
country place—‘“‘and call it,” said old 
Hirsch to himself, in his peculiar, 
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facetious way so renowned on the 
“Street,” ‘‘the Turpentine Horse Hotel, 
in honour of Sharpe.” And so his 5,000 
shares were sold by E. Halford, who 
had the order from Walter Browne 
and Co., who received it from Hirsch. 
It was short selling. 

Total breach of faith, 15,000 shares. 

Now that very evening Bob Lind- 
heim’s extremely handsome wife wanted 
a necklace, and wanted it at once; also 
she wanted it of filbert-sized diamonds. 
She had heard her husband speak highly 
of Sam Sharpe’s masterly manipulation 
of Turpentine, and she knew he was 
‘in on the ground floor.’’ She read the 
newspapers, and she always followed 
the stock-market diligently, for Bob, 
being young and loving, used to give 
her a share in his stock deals from time 
to time, and she learned to figure for 
herself her “paper” or theoretical 
profits, when there were any, so that 
Bob couldn’t have ‘‘ welched ” if he had 
wished. On this particular evening she 
had statistics ready for him, showing 
how much money he had made; and 
she wanted that necklace. She had 
longed for it for months. It cost 
only £7,400. But there was also a 
lovely bracelet, diamonds and rubies, 
and 

Lindheim, to his everlasting credit, 
remonstrated and told her: ‘* Wait 
until the pool realises, sweetheart. | 
don’t know at what price that will be, 
for Sharpe says nothing. But I know 
we'll all make something handsome, 
and so will you. I'll give you 500 shares 
at 30. There!” 

“ But I want it now!” she protested. 
pouting. She was certainly beautiful. 
and when she pouted, with her rich, 
red lips 

‘Wait a week, dear,” 
nevertheless. 

“Lend me the money now and I'll 
pay it back to you when you give me 
what I make on the deal,’ she said, 
with fine finality. And seeing hesitation 
in Bob’s face, she added, solemnly: 


he urged 
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“Honest, I will, Bob. Pll pay you 
back every penny, this time.” 

“T’ll think about it,” said Bob. He 
always said it when he had capitulated, 
and she knew it, and so she said, mag- 
nanimously: “ Very well, dear.” 

Lindheim thought 1,000 shares would 
do it, so he decided to sell a thousand 
the next day, for you can never tell 
what may happen, and accidents seldom 
help the bulls. But as he thought of 
itin his office more calmly, more de- 
liberately, away from his wife and from 
the influence she exercised over him, it 
struck him forcibly that it was wrong to 
sell 1,000 shares of Turpentine stock. 
He might as well as not make it 2,500 ; 
and he did. He was really a modest 
fellow, and very young. His wife’s 
cousin sold the stock for him, appar- 
ently short. 

Total breach of faith, 17,500 shares. 
The market stood it well. Sharpe was 
certainly a wonderful chap. 

Unfortunately, Morris Steinfelder, Jr., 
decided to sell 1,500 ‘‘Turp,” and did 
so. The stock actually rose a half 


point on his sales. So he sold another * 


1,500, and, as a sort of parting shot, 
500 shares more. All this through an 
unsuspected broker. 

Total breach of faith, 21,000 shares. 
The market was but slightly affected. 

Then Louis Walford, of Walford, 
Harris & Co.; ‘Andy’ Davis, of 
Davis Bros.; Hugo Morris, of Zeman & 
Morris; and “Joe” Shaffran, of Rosen- 
thal, Shaffran & Co., all thought they 
could break their pledges to Sharpe 
with impunity, and each sold, to be on 
the safe side. This last lump figured 
up as follows: 


Sales first Period of Actual 
Name. contemplated. hesitancy. — sales. 
Shares. Minutes. Shares. 
‘Louis Walford ...... 1,500 3 2,600 
'' Andy” Davis ...... 2,000 15 5,000 
Hugo Morris ......... 1,000 re) 1,000 
Joe Shaffran ......... 500 If 1,800 


Total breach of faith, 31,400 shares. 
The market did not take it well. 
Sharpe, endeavouring to realise on the 
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remainder of his manipulative purchases, 
found that ‘“‘some one had been there 
before him.” - 
An accurate list of the buyers and 
sellers was sent in every day by his 
lieutenants, for all but the most skilful 
operators invariably betray themselves 
when they attempt to sell a big block 
of stock. He scanned it very carefully 
now, and put two and two together; and 
he made certain inquiries and put four 
and four taper oe names and four 
other names. He saw through the 
time-worn device of the fictitious short 
selling. He knew the only people who 
would dare sell such a large amount 
must be his colleagues. He also was 


’ convinced that their breach of faith was 


not a concerted effort, because if they 
had discussed the matter they would 
have sold a smaller quantity. He knew 
where nearly every share of the stock 
was. It was his business to know 
everything about it. 

‘* Two,” he said to his secretary, ‘“‘ may 
play at that game.’”’ And he began to 
play. 

By seemingly reckless, plunging 
purchases he started the stock rushing 
upward with a vengeance—63, 64, 65, 
66, four points in as many minutes. 
The floor of the Stock Exchange was 
the scene of the wildest excitement. 
The market—why, the market was 
simply Turpentine. Everybody was 
buying it, and everybody was wondering 
how high it would go, Greenbaum and 
the other seven included. It looked.as 
if the stock had resumed its triumphant 
march to par. 

Then Sharpe called in all the stock 
his brokers were loaning to the shorts, 
and he himself began to borrow it. This 
together with the legitimate require- 
ments of the big short interest, created 
a demand so greatly in excess of the 
supply that Turpentine loaned at a 
sixty-fourth, at a thirty-second, at an 
eighth, and finally at a quarter premium 
over night. It meant that the shorts 
had either to cover or to pay £5 per 
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diem for the use of each 100 shares of 
stock they borrowed. On the 31,400 
shares that the syndicate was borrowing 
it meant an expense of nearly £1,600 a 
day; and in addition the stock was 
rising in price. The shorts were losing 
_ at the rate of many hundreds a minute. 
There was no telling where the end 
would be, but it certainly looked stormy 
for both the real and fictitious shorts. 

Mr. Sharpe sent a peremptory message 
to Greenbaum, Lazarus & Co.; I. and 
M. Hirsch; Morris Steinfelder’s Sons; 
Walford, Harris & Co.; Davis Bros.; 
Silberman & Lindheim; Rosenthal, 
Shaffran & Co.; and Zeman & Morris. 
It was the same message to all: 

‘Send me at once all your stock !” 

There was consternation and dismay, 
also admiration and self-congratulation, 
among the recipients of the message. 
They would have to buy back in the 
open market the stock they had sold a 
few days before. It would mean losses 
on the treasonable transactions of fully 
a quarter of a million, but the pool 
‘stood to win” simply fabulous sums, 
if Mr. Sharpe did his duty. 

There were some large blocks of 
stock for sale at 66, but Sharpe’s 
- brokers cleared the figures with a fierce, 
irresistible rush, whooping exultantly. 
The genuine short interest was simply 
panic-stricken, and atop it all there 
came orders to buy an aggregate of 
31,400 shares, orders from Messrs. 
Greenbaum, Hirsch, Lindheim, Stein- 
felder, Walford, Davis, Shaffran, and 
Morris. The stock rose grandly on 
their buying: 4,000 shares at 66; 2,200 
at 66%; 700 at 67%; 1,200 at 68; 3,200 
at 694; 2,000 at 70; 5,700 at 704; 
1,200 at 72. Total, 31,400 shares 
bought in by the “‘ Skindicate.” Total, 
31,400 shares sold by Samuel Wimble- 
ton Sharpe to his own associates in the 
great Turpentine pool. In all he found 
buyers for 41,700 shares that day, but 
it had taken purchases of exactly 
21,100 to “ stampede the shorts ” earlier 
in the day, and in addition he held 


’ 24,400 shares. 


17,800 shares acquired in the course of 
his bull manipulation, which had not 
been disposed of when he discovered 
the breach of faith, so that at the day’s 
close he found himself not only without 
a share of stock manipulatively pur- 
chased, but ‘‘ short” for his personal 
account of 2,800 shares. 

The newspapers published pictur- 
esque accounts of the ‘‘Great day in 
Turpentine.” A powerful clique, they 
said, owned so much of the stock—had 
“cornered” it—that they could easily 
mark up the price to any figure. They 
called it a ‘‘ memorable squeeze.” It 
was hinted also that Mr. Sharpe had 
been on the wrong side of the market, 
and one paper gave a wealth of details 
and statistics in bold, bad type to 
prove that the wily bear leader had 
been caught short of 75,000 shares, and 
had covered at a loss of £300,000. 

On the next day came the second 
chapter of the big Turpentine deal. 
Mr. Sharpe, having received the pool's 
114,400 shares, divided it into three 
lots, 40,000 shares, 50,000 shares, and 
The market had held 
fairly strong, but the lynx-eyed room 
traders failed to perceive the usual 
“support ” in“ Turp,” and began to sell 
it in order to make sure. There was 
enough commission-house buying and 
belated short-covering to keep it 
moderately steady. Then the room 
traders redoubled their efforts to de- 
press it, by selling more than there 
were buying orders for; also by selling 
it cheaper than was warranted by the 
legitimate demand for the stock. It 
was a favorite trick to offer to sell 
thousands of shares lower than people 
were willing to pay, in order to frighten 
the timid holders and make them sell: 
which in turn would make still others 
sell, until the movement became 
general enough to cause a substantial 
fall. 

Slowly the price began to yield. All 
that was needed was a leader. Where- 
upon Mr. Sharpe took the first lot of 
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pool stock, 40,000 shares, and hurled it 
full at thegmarket. The impact was 
terrible; the execution appalling. The 
market reeled crazily. The _ stock, 
which after selling up to 72% had 
“closed ’’ on the previous day at 714, 
dropped twenty points and closed at 
54. The newspapers said that the 


“corner” was ‘‘ busted’”’; that the 
‘‘squeeze”” was over. Hundreds of 
people slept ill that night. Scores did 


not sleep at all. 

On the next day he fired by volleys 
50,000 shares more at the market. The 
stock sank to 41}. Such a break was 
almost unprecedented. The Street 
asked itself if it were not on the eveof a 
crash that would become historic ina 
district whose chronology is reckoned 
by big market movements. 

Greenbaum rushed to Sharpe’s office. 
The terrible break gave him courage to 
do anything. A worm will turn when 
the market misbehaves itself. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” he asked 
angrily. ‘‘ What are you doing to 
Turpentine ?”’ 

Sharpe looked him full in the face, 
but his voice was even and emotionless 
as he replied: ‘‘ Somebody has been 
selling on us. I don’t know who. I 
wish I did. I was afraid I might have 
to take 100,000 shares more, so I just 
sold as much as I could. I’ve mar- 
keted most of the pool’s stock. If it 
had not been for the jag of stock I 
struck around 60 and 62, Turpentine 
would be selling at 85 or go to-day. 
Come again next week, Greenbaum ; 
and keep cool. Did you ever know me 
to fail? Good-b.e, Greenbaum; and 
don’t raise your voice when you speak 
to me.”’ 

‘This has gone too far,” said Green- 
baum, hotly. ‘‘ You must give me an 
explanation or by Heaven P’I]——’”’ 

‘‘Greenbaum,” said Mr. Sharpe ina 
listless voice, ‘don’t get excited. 
Good-bye, Greenbaum. Be virtuous 
and you will be happy.” And he re- 
sumed his caged-tiger pacing up and 
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down his office. As by magic Mr. 
Sharpe’s burly private secretary ap- 
peared and said: “This way, Mr. 
Greenbaum,” and led the dazed Trust- 
maker from the office. On his return 
Sharpe told him: ‘“ There is no need 
to accuse those fellows of breach of 
faith. They’d deny it.” 

The next day Mr. Sharpe simply 
poured the remaining 25,v00 shares 
of the pool’s stock on the market 
as one pours water from a pitcher into 
a cup. The bears had it all their own 
way. The loquacious tape said, ever 
so plainly: ‘‘ This is nothing but 
inside liquidation, all the more 
dangerous and ominous since it is at 
such low figures and is so urgent in its 
character. Heaven alone can _ tell 
where it will end; and there is no 
telephone communication thither.” 

Everybody was selling because 
somebody had started a rumour that 
the courts had dissolved the company 
for gross violation of the Anti-Trust 
law, and that a receiver had _ been 
appointed. Having sold out the last 
of the pool’s stock, Mr. Sharpe ‘ took 
in” at £4 Ios. a share the 2,800 
shares which he had put out at {14 Ios., 
a total profit on his small “line” of 
£28,000. 

Turpentine stock had declined fifty 
points in fifteen business hours. It 
meant a shrinkage in the market value 
of the company’s capital stock of 
£3,000,000. The shrinkage in the 
self-esteem of some of the pool was 
measurable only in billions. 

Sharpe notified his associates that 
the pool had completely realized—z.e., 
had sold out—and that he would be 
pleased to meet them at his office on 
Monday — this was Thursday — at 
eleven A.M., when he would have 
cheques and an accounting ready for 
them. He refused himself to Green- 
baum, Hirsch, Davis, Walford, and 
others who called to see what could be 
done to save their reputations from the 
wreck of Turpentine. The stalwart 
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private secretary told them that Mr. 
Sharpe was out of town. He was a 
very polite man, was the secretary; and 
an amateur boxer of great proficiency. 

Failing to find Sharpe, they hastily 
organized a new pool, of a self-pro- 
tective character, and sent in ‘“sup- 
porting’’ orders. They were obliged 
to take large quantities of stock that 
day and the next in order to prevent a 
worse smash, which would hurt them 
in other directions. They found them- 
selves with more than 50,000 shares on 
their hands, and the price was only 26 
at 28. And merely to try to sell the 
stock at that time threatened to start a 
fresh Turpentine panic. 

They met Sharpe on Monday. His 
speech was not so short as usual. He had 
previously sent to each man an envelope 
containing a cheque and a statement, 
and now he said, in a matter-of-fact 
tone: 

‘Gentlemen and Greenbaum, you 
all know what | did for Turpentine on 
the up-tack. Around 62 I began to 
strike some stock which I couldn't 
account for. I knew none of you had 
any for sale, of course, as you had 
pledged me your honourable words not 
to sell, save through me. But the 
stock kept coming out, even though 
the sellers borrowed against it, as if it 
were short stock, and I began to fear 
I had met an inexhaustible supply. It 
is always best on such occasions to act 
promptly, and so, after driving in the 
real shorts, I sold out our stock. The 
average selling price was 4o. If it had 
not been for that mysterious selling it 
would have been 80. After commissions 
and other legitimate pool expenses, I 
find we have made nine points net, or 
£205,920, of which 25 per cent., or 
£50,000, come to me according to 
the agreement. It is too bad some 
people didn’t know enough to hold 
their stock for go. But I find the 
market is full of uncertainties—there is 
so much stupidity in the district. I 
trust you are satisfied. In view of the 


circumstances, I am. Yes, _ indeed. 
Good-day, gentlemen; ang you, too, 
Greenbaum, good-day.” 

There was nothing tigerish about 
him. He was affable and polished; 
they could see that he seemed pleased 
to the purring point. He nodded to 
them and went into his inner office. 

They blustered and fumed among 
themselves and gained courage thereby 
and tried Sharpe’s door and found it 
locked. They knocked thereon, ve- 
hemently, and the ubiquitous private 
secretary came out and told them that 
Mr. Sharpe had an important engage- 
ment and could not be disturbed, but 
that he was authorized to discuss any 
item of the statement, and he had 
charge of all the vouchers, in the 
shape of brokers’ reports, etc. So 
they expressed their opinions of the 
private secretary and of his master 
rather mildly, and went out, crestfallen. 
Outside they compared notes, and ina 
burst of honesty they confessed. Then, 
illogically enough, they cursed Sharpe. 
The pool was not ‘‘ahead of the game.” 
they had so much more stock on their 
hands than they desired, that in reality 
they were heavy losers! 

And as time wore on they had to buy 
more “ Turp’’; and more ‘‘ Turp”; 
and still more ‘“‘ Turp.” They thought 
they could emulate Sharpe and rush 
the price up irresistibly, at any rate up 
to 50. They declared a dividend of 
two per cent. on the stock. But they 
could not market Turpentine. Again 
and again they tried, and again and 
again they failed. | 

It is now quoted at 16 at 18. But it 
is not readily vendible at that figure: 
nor, indeed, at any price. Opposition 
distilleries are starting up in all the 
turpentine districts, and the trade out- 
look is gloomy. And the principal 
owners of the stock of the Turpentine 
Company, holding between them not 
less than 140,000 out of the entire issue 
of 300,000 unvendible shares, are the 
famous ‘‘ Greenbaum Skindicate.” 
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CHAPTER X 


BEING OF LONG RIDES, MAIDS,. KISSES AND MESSAGES 


ITZGERALD was first into bed 
} that night. 
‘“‘T want to finish this cigar, 
Jack,’’ said Maurice, who wanted to be 
alone with his thoughts. He sat in the 
chair by the window and lifted his feet 
to the sill. The night wind was warm 
and odorous. He had found aclue, but 
through what labyrinth would it lead 
him? A strange adventure, indeed ; so 
strange that he was of half a mind that 
he dreamed. Prisoners. . Why? 
And these two women alone in this old 
chateau, a house party. There lay 
below all this some deep design. Should 
he warn his friend? Indeed, as yet, of 
what had he to warn him? Todiscover 
madame to Fitzgerald would be to close 
up the entrance to this labyrinth which 
he desired to explore. How would 
madame act, now that she knew he 
possessed her secret? Into many 
channels he passed, but all these were 
blind, and led him to no end. Madame 
had a purpose; to discover what this 
purpose was Fitzgerald must remain in 
ignorance. What a woman! She 
resembled one of those fabulous 
creatures of medieval days. And why 
was the countess on the scene, and 
what was her part in this invisible 
game? He finished his cigar and lit 
another; but the second cigar solved 
no more than the first. Mademoiselle 
of the Veil! He knew now what she 


meant, having asked her to lift her 
veil, she had said, ‘‘ Something terrible 
would happen.” At last he, too, sought 
bed, but he did not sleep so soundly as 
did Fitzgerald. 

Ten days of this charming captivity 
passed ; there was a thicker carpet of 
leaves on the ground, and new dis- 
tances began to show mistily through 
the dismantling forest. But there 
were no changes at the Red Chateau— 
no outward changes. It might, in 
truth, have been a house party but for 
the prowling troopers and the continual 
grumbling of the Englishman when 
alone with Maurice. During the day 
they hunted or took long rides into the 
interior of the duchy. Both women 
possessed a fine skill in the saddle. In 
the evening there were tourneys at 
chess, games, and music. Each night 
Fitzgerald learned a little more about 
chess and a little less: about women. 
The countess, airy and delicate as a 
verse of Voiture’s, bent all her powers 
(and these were not inconsiderable) 
toward the subjugation of Maurice. 
She laughed, she sang, she fascinated. 
She had the ability to amuse hour after 
hour. She offered vague promises with 
her eyes, and refused them with her 
lips. Maurice, who was never impreg- 
nable under the fire of feminine 
artillery, was at times half in love with 
her; but his suspicions, always near 
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the surface, saved him. Sometimes he 
caught her hand and retained it over 
long; and once, when he kissed it, 
there was no rebuke. Again, when she 
sang, he would lean so close that she 
could feel his breath on her cheek, and 
her fingers would stumble into dis- 
cords. Often she would suddenly rise 
from the piano and walk swiftly from 
the room, through the halls, into the 
park, where, though he followed, he 
never could find her. One time she 
and madame returned from a walk in 
the forest, the one with high colour 
and brilliant eyes, the other impassive 
as ice. Now, all these things did not 
escape Maurice, but he could not piece 
them together with any result. So he 
climbed up on the monument and kept 
Patience company. 

On the morning of the tenth day the 
two prisoners came down to breakfast, 
wondering how much longer this house 
party was going to last. 

“ George! I wish I had a pipe,” said 
Maurice. 

“So do I,” Fitzgerald echoed glumly. 
“Tam tired of cigars and weary of 
those eternal cigarettes. How the 
deuce are we going to get out of this?” 

‘““What’s your hurry? We're having 
a good time.”’ 

‘‘That’s the trouble. 
duchess !”’ 

‘“‘ Hang her and welcome. But why 
do you complain to me and not to 
madame? Are you afraid of her? 
Does she possess, then, what is called 
tamer’s magnetism? O, my lion, if 
only you would roar a bit more at her 
and less at me!” 

‘“‘T don’t know what she possesses ; 
but I do know that I’d give a deal to 
be out of this.” 

‘Is the chambermaid idea bothering 

ou?” 

‘‘No, Maurice, it is not the chamber- 
maid. I feel oppressed by something 
which I cannot define.” 

‘“‘Maybe you are not used to tokay 
forty years old? ” 


Hang the 


‘‘ Wine has nothing to do with it.” 
He was so serious that Maurice 


dropped his jesting tone. ‘* By the 
way,” he said, ‘“do you sleep 
soundly ?” 


‘No. Each night I am awakened 
by the noise of a horse entering the 
courtyard.” 

‘“So am I. Moreover, madame 
seems to be troubled with the same 
sleeplessness.”’ 

‘* Madame?” | 

“Yes. She is so troubled with 


sleeplessness that nothing will quiet 
her but the sight of the man who rides 
the horse; all of which 1s to say that a 
courier arrives each night with dis- 
patches from Bleiberg. Now, to tell 
the truth, the courier does not keep me 
half so much awake as the thought of 
who is eating three meals a day at the 
end of the east corridor on the third 


floor. But there are madame and 
the countess; we have’ kept them 
waiting.” 


‘‘Good - morning,” said madame, 
smiling as they came up, ‘‘and how 
have you slept ?” 

‘‘ Nothing wakes me but the roll of a 
drum or thunder,” answered Fitzgerald 
diffidently. 

“TI dream of horses,” 
carelessly. 

“Bon jour, M. le Capitaine!” cried 
the countess. Then she added witha 
light laugh: ‘‘ Come, let metry you. 
Portons armes! Presentons armes }— 
How beautifully you do it !— Par le flanc 
gauche! En evant—marche!” 

Maurice swung, clicked his heels, 
and, with a covert glance at madame, 
led the way into the dining hall, 
whistling, ‘“‘ Behold the Sabre of My 
Father! ” 

‘‘ Ah, I do not see the colonel,” said 
Maurice; for night and day the old 
soldier had been with them. | 

‘‘He has gone to Brunnstadt,”” said 
madame, “ but will return this evening.” 

The breakfast was short and merry. 
Words passed across the table that 


said Maurice 
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were as crisp as the toast. Maurice 
remarked the advent of two liveried 
servants, stolid Germans by the way, 
who, as he afterwards found, did not 
understand French. 

‘‘ So the colonel has gone to Brunn- 
stadt ?”’ said Maurice; which was a 
long way of asking why the colonel had 
gone to Brunnstadt. 

“Yes,” said madame, “he has gone 
to consult madame the duchess to 
see what shall be done to you, mon- 
sleur.”’ 

“To be done to me?” ignoring the 
challenge in her eyes. 

‘““Yes. You must not forget that you 
promised me your sword, and I have 
taken the liberty of presenting it to her 
highness.”’ 

‘‘T remember nothing about promis- 
ing my sword,” said Maurice, gazing 
ceiling-ward. 

“What ! 
vation ?” 

‘‘No,madame. I remember my words 
only too well. I said that I loved ad- 
venture (thoughtless youth that I was!) 
and that I was easy to be found. Which 
is all true, and part proved, since I am 
here.”’ 

“ Still, the uniform fits you exceed- 
ingly well. The hussars hold a high 
place at court.”’ 

‘‘Madame,” replied he pleasantly, “I 
appreciate the honour, but at present 
my sword and fealty are sworn to my 
own country. And besides, I have no 
desire to take part in the petty squabble 
between this country and the kingdom.” 

The forecast 4 a storm lay in 
madame'’s grey eyes. 

“Eh? You wish to placate me, 
madame ?”’ thought Maurice. 

“He is right, madame,” interposed 
the countess. “ But away with politics ! 
It spoils all it touches.” 

‘‘And away with the duchess, too,”’ 
put in Fitzgerald, reaching for a bunch 
of yellow grapes. ‘‘With all due 
respect to your cause and _ beliefs, 
madame, the duchess, your mistress, is 


There was a mental reser- 


a bugbear to me. The very sound of the 
title arouses in my heart all that is 
antagonistic.” 

“You have not seen her highness, 
monsieur,’"’ said madame, quietly. 
‘‘Perhaps she is all that is desirable. 
She is known to be rich, her will is 
paramount toall others. When she sets 
her heart ona thing she leaves no stone 
unturned till she procures it. And, 
countess, do they not say of her that 
she possesses something—an attribute 
more dangerous than beauty—fascina- 
tion?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

‘“‘Madametheduchess,’’said Maurice, 
drily, ‘‘ has a staunch advocate in you, 
madame.” 

“Itis not unnatural.” 

‘“‘ At any rate,”’ said Fitzgerald, ‘‘ she 
is mine enemy.” 

‘‘ Love your enemies, says the book,” 
was the interposition of the countess, 
who stole a sly glance at Maurice which 
he did not see. 

“That would not be difficult—in 
some cases,” replied the Englishman. 

“ Ah, come,” thought Maurice, ‘‘ my 
friend is beginning to pick up his 
lines.”” Aloud he said, ‘“‘ Madame, will 
you confer a favour on tne by permitting 
me to inform my superior in Vienna of 
my whereabouts? ” 

‘No, monsieur: prisoners are not 
allowed to communicate with the 
outside world. Are you not enjoying 
yourself? Is not everything being done 


for your material comfort? What 
complaint have you to offer ?” 

‘““A gilded cage is no less a 
cage.” 


‘‘It is but temporary. The duchess 
has commanded that you be held till it 
is her pleasure to come to the chateau. 
O, monsieur, where is your gallantry ? 
Here the countess and I have done so 
much to amuse you, and you speak ofa 
gilded cage !”’ 

‘‘Pretty bird! pretty bird!’ said 
Maurice, in a piping voice, “will it 
have some caraway ?” 
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Madame laughed. ‘ Well, I hear 
the grooms leading the horses under 
the porte cochere. Go, then, for the 
morning ride. I am _ sorry that I 
cannot accompany you this morning. 
I have so.ne letters to write.” 

Fitzgerald curled his moustache. 
‘* T’ll forswear the ride myself. I was 
reading a good book last night, and I’ll 
finish it now, and keep madame com- 


pany.” 
Madame ttrifled with the toast 
crumbs. Fitzgerald’s profound dis- 


simulation caused a smile to cross 
Maurice’s lips. 

‘“Come, countess,’ said Maurice, 
gaily, “we'll take the ride together, 
since madame has to write and my 
lord to read.” 

‘‘Five minutes till I dress,” replied 
the countess, and she sped away. 

‘‘ What a beautiful girl!’’ said ma- 
dame, fondly. ‘‘ Poor dear! Her life 
has not been a bed of roses.”’ 


‘‘No?’’ said Maurice, while Fitz- 
gerald raised his eyebrows  inquir- 
ingly. 

‘“No. She was formerly a maid of 


honour to her highness. She made an 
unhappy marriage.” 

‘‘And where is the count?’’ asked 
Fitzgerald in surprise. He shot a 
glance of dismay at Maurice, who, 
translating it, smiled. 

‘* He is dead.” | 

Fitzgerald looked relieved. 

‘“What a fine thing it is,” said 
Maurice, rising, ‘‘to be a man and 
wed where and how you will!” He 
then withdrew to the main hall to don 
his cap and spurs. As he stooped to 
strap his spurs, he saw a sheet of 
paper, crinkled by recent dampness, 
lying on the floor. He picked it up— 
and read it. 

‘‘ The plan you suggest is worthy of 
you, madame. The Englishman is 
fair game, being a common enemy. 
Let us gain our ends through the 
heart, since his purse is impregnable to 
assaults. And the countess? Why 
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not the pantrymaid, since the other 1s 
an American? They lack discrimina- 
tion. The king grows weaker every 
day. Nothing was found in the Eng- 
lishman’s rooms. I fear that the 
consols are in the safe at the British 
legation. As usual, a courier will 
arrive each night.—B.” 

** Why — not — the — pantrymaid ?” 
Maurice drawled. ‘‘ That 1s flippant.” 
He read the message again. ‘‘ What 
plan?” Suddenly he struck his thigh. 
‘“‘ By George! so that is it, eh, madame? 
So that is why we are so comfortably 
lodged here? I am in the way, and 
you bait the hook with a countess? 
Since the purse will not lead the way, 
the heart, eh? Certainly I shall tell 
my lord the Englishman all about his 
hostess when I return from the ride. 
Decidedly you are clever. .Oh, how 
careless! Not even in cipher, so that he 
who reads may run. And who is B.? 
Beauvais! Something told me. that 
this man had a hand in the affair. I 
remember the look he gave me. A 
traitor, too. Hang my memory, which 
seems always to forget what I wish to 
remember and remember what I wish 
to forget! Where have I met this 
man Beauvais before? Ah, the coun- 
tess!” He thrust the message into 
his breast. ‘“‘ Evidently madame thinks 
I am worth consideration; uncom- 
morly pretty bait. Shall I let the play 
run on, or shall I tell her ?—Ah, you 
have two minutes to spare,” he said, as 
she approached. ‘‘ But you do not 
need them,” throwing a deal of adm- 
ration into his glance. 

‘“Tt does not take me long to dress— 
on occasions.” 

‘*A compliment to me?” he said. 

‘If you will accept it.” 

It was an exhilarating morn, full of 
forest perfumes. Through the haze the 
mountains glittered like huge emeralds 
and amethysts. 

“What a day!” said the countess. 
as they galloped away. 

“ Ay, for plots and war and love!" 
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‘“For plots and war?” demurely. 
Her cheeks were rosy and her hair as 
yellow as the silk of corn. 

““ Well, then, for love.’”’ He shor- 
tened his rein. ‘‘Apropos, have you 
ever been in love, countess ?”’ 

“1? What a question !”’ 

‘‘Have you ?”’ 

‘‘N—no! Let us talk of plots and 
war,” gazing across the valley. 

“No; let us talk of love. I am in 
love, and one afflicted that way wishes 
a confidant. I appoint you mine.” 

‘‘ Some rosy-cheeked peasant girl?” 
laughing. , 

‘Perhaps. Perhaps it’s only a—a 
pantrymaid,” with a sly look from the 
corner of his eyes. Evidently she had 
not heard. She was still laughing. “I 
nave heard of hermits falling in love 
with stars, and have laughed. Now I 
am in the same predicament. I lovea 
star 

‘““Qperatic? To be sure! Mlle. 
Lenormand of the Royal Vienna 
is in Bleiberg. How she keeps her 
age” 

It was Maurice’s turn to laugh. 

‘** And that is why you came to Blei- 
berg! Ah, these opera singers, had I 
my way they should be all aged and 
plain.” 

‘‘ Countess, you are pulling the bit 
too hard,” said he. ‘I noticed yester- 
day that your horse has a very tender 
mouth.” 

‘“Thank you.” She slacked the 
rein. ‘‘ He was going too close to the 
ditch. You were saying—” 

‘“* No, it was you who were saying 
that all actresses should be aged and 
plain. But it is not Mlle. Lenor- 
mand, it 1s not the peasant, nor the 
pantrymaid.” 

This time she looked up quickly. 

‘* The woman I love is too far away, 
so I am going to give up thinking of 
her. Countess, I made a peculiar dis- 
covery this morning.” 

‘* A discovery, monsieur 2? What was 
it ? 29 
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‘Do you see that fork in the road, a 
mile away ? When we reach and turn 
I'll tell you what it was. If I told you 
now it might spoil the ride. What a 
day, truly! How clear everything is! 
And the air is like wine.” He drew in 
deep breaths. 

‘Let us hurry and reach the fork in 
the road; my curiosity is stifling me.”’ 

Maurice did not laugh as she ex- 
pected he would. As she observed the 
thoughtful frown between his brows, a 
shiver of dread ran through her. It 
did not take long to cover the inter- 
vening mile. They turned, and the 
horses fell into a quick step. 

‘‘ Now, monsieur, please! ”’ 

After all But he quelled the 
gentle tremor in his heart. A month 
ago, had he known her, he might now 
have told her altogether a different 
story. He could see that she had not 
the slightest inkling of what was to 
come (for he had determined to tell 
her); and he vaguely wondered if he 
should bring humiliation to the dainty 
creature. It would be like nicking a 
porcelain cup. Her brows were arched 
inquisitively and her lips puckered. . . 
He had had a narrow escape. He 
drew the message from his breast, 
leaned across and handed it to her. 

‘“ Why, what is this, monsieur ?” 

‘Read it and see.” And he busied 
himself with the tangled mane of his 
horse. When they had ridden several 
yards, he heard her voice. 

‘‘ Here, monsieur.” The hand was 
extended, but the face was averted. 

‘‘ Countess, you are too charming a 
woman to lend yourself to such 
schemes.” 

There was no reply. 

** Did you not volunteer to make me 
fall in love with you to keep me from 
interfering with madame’s plans?” 
It was brutal, but he was compelled 
to say it. 

Silence. 

“Did you not?” he persisted. 
“When one writes such messages as 
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these one should use an_ intricate 
cipher. Had I been else than a pri- 
soner, what I have done would not be 
the act of a gentleman. But I ama 
prisoner; I must defend myself. To 
rob a man through his love! And 
such a man! He is a very infant in 
the hands of a woman. He has been 
a soldier all his life. All women to 
him are little less than angels; he 
knows nothing of their treachery, 
their deceit, their false smiles.’ It will 
be an easy victory, or rather it would 
have been, for I shall do my best to 
prevent it. Madame is not unknown 
to me; I have been waiting ‘to see 
what meant this. peculiar house 
party. Perhaps I am now too late. 
Madame distrusts me. I dare say she 
has her reasons. She went to you. You 
were to occupy me. I was young. I 
liked the society of women, I was gay 
and careless. She has decked me out 
as one would deck a monkey (and 
doubtless she calls me one behind my 
back), and has offered mea sword to 
play with. In America, when a man 
puts a sword in his hand, it is to kill 
somebody. Here—ay, all over the 
continent, for that matter—swords are 
baubles for young nobles, used to slash 
each other in love affairs. I respect 
and admire you; had I not done so, I 
should not have spoken. Countess, be 
frank with me, as frank as I have 
been with you; have I not guessed 
rightly?” 

‘“'Yes, monsieur,” 
and her cheeks white. ‘‘ Yes, yes! it 
was a miserable game. But I love 
madame; I would sacrifice my pride 
and my heart for her if need be.” 

‘‘T can believe that.” 

“‘ And believe me when I say that the 
moment I saw you I knew that my 
conduct was going to be detestable. 
But I had given my promise. A woman 
has but little to offer to her country; I 
have offered my pride, and I am a 
proud woman, monsieur. I am 
ashamed. ° I am glad that you spoke, 


her head bowed 


for it was becoming unbearable to 
throw myself at a man whose heart I 
knew instinctively to be elsewhere.” 
She raised her eyes, which were filled 
with a strange lustre. ‘‘ Will you for- 
give me, monsieur ? ” 

“With all my heart. For now | 
know that we shall be friends. You 
will be relieved of an odious part ; for 
you are too handsome not to have in 
keeping some other heart besides your 
own.” 

He then began gaily to describe some 
of hi: humorous adventures, and con- 
tinued in this vein till they arrived once 
more at the chateau. Sometimes the 
countess laughed, but he could see that 
her sprightliness was gone. When 
they came under the porte-cochere he 
sprang from his horse and assisted her 
to dismount ; and hedid not relinquish 
her hand till he had given it a friendly 
pressure. She stood motionless on the 
steps, centred a look on him which he 
failed to interpret, then ran swiftly into 
the hall, thence to her room, the door 
of which she bolted. 

“It would not be difficult,” he 
mused, communing to the thought 
which had come to him. ‘It would 
be something real, and not a chimera.” 

He turned over the horses to the 
grooms, and went in search of Fitz- 
gerald to inform him of his discovery ; 
but the Englishman was nowhere to be 
found. Neither was madame. Being 
thirsty, he proceeded into the dining 
hall. Fadette, the maid, was laying 


the silver. 
“Ah, the ‘pantry maid,’” he 
thought. ‘‘ Good-day, Fadette.”’ 


“Does monsieur wish for some- 
thing ?” 

“A glass of water. Thanks!” 

She retreated and kept her eyes 
lowered. 

‘“‘Fadette, you are charming. Has 
anyone ever told you that ?” 

“‘Oh, monsieur!”’ blushing. 

‘“‘Have they?” lessening the dis- 
tance between them. 
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“Sometimes,” faintly. She could 
not withstand his glance, so she retired 
a few more steps, only to find herself 
up with the wall. 

With a laugh he sprang forward and 
caught her face between his hands and 
imprinted a kiss on her left cheek this 
time. Suddenly she wrenched herself 
loose, uttered a frightened cry, and fled 
down the pantryway. 

““What’s the matter with the girl?” 
he muttered aloud. ‘‘I wanted to ask 
her some questions.”’ 

‘* Ask them of me, monsieur,”’ said a 
voice from the doorway. 

Maurice wheeled. It was madame, 
but her face expressed nothing. He 
saw that he had been caught. The 
humour of the situation got the better 
of him, and he laughed. Madame 
ignored this unseemly hilarity. 

‘* Monsieur, is this the way you return 
my kindness?” 

‘‘Permit me to apologise. As to 
your kindness, I have just discovered 
that it is of a most dangerous quality.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” 

‘‘IT mean that I could not kiss 
madame la comtesse with the same 
sense of security as I could the—the 
pantry maid,” bowing. 

Just now madame’s face expressed a 
good deal. ‘‘Of what are you talk- 
ing ?”’ advancing a step. 

‘‘T had in mind what our friend, Col. 
Beauvais, remarked in his recent 
despatch: I know no discrimination. 
The fact is, I do. I found the despatch 
on the floor this morning. Allow me 
to return it to you. I have kept silent, 
madame, because I did not know how 
to act.” 

“You have dared—?’’ her 
pressed and her eyes thundrous. 

‘To read it? Ay. I am a pri- 
soner; it was in self-defence. Madame, 
you do me great honour. A countess! 
' What consideration to the indiscrimi- 
nate! Au revoir, then, till luncheon; ” 
and he left the room whistling— 

Voici le sabre de mon pere ! 


lips 
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XI. 
THE DENOUEMENT. 


At no time during the afternoon did 
Maurice find the opportunity to speak 
privately to Fitzgerald. Madame hov- 
ered about, chatting, smiling and hum- 
ming snatches of song. She seemed to 
have formed a sudden attachment for 
Maurice; that is to say, she could not 
bear to lose sight of him, not for the 
briefest moment. He swallowed his 
chagrin, for he could not but confess 
that it was sugar-coated. Madame had 
at last considered his case, and had 
labelled him dangerous. Somehow a 
man always likes to be properly valued. 
It re-establishes his good opinion of 
himself. Well, well; however affection- 
ate madame might be, she could 
scarcely carry it beyond the threshold 
of his chamber, and he was determined 
to retire atan early hour. But he had 
many things to learn. 

Fitzgerald was abandoned to the 
countess, who had still much colour to 
regain. From time to time the Eng- 
lishman looked over his shoulder to 
see what was going on between madame 
and his friend, and he missed half what 
the countess said to him. 

‘““Come,” thought Maurice, ‘it is 
time I made a play.” 

The blackberries were ripe along the 
stone walls which surrounded the 
chateau. Maurice wandered here and 
there, plucking what fruit he could find. 
Now and then he would offer a branch 
to madame. At length, as though by 
previous arrangement with madame, 
the countess led Fitzgerald around to 
the other side of the chateau, so that 
madame and Maurice were alone. 
Immediately the smile, which had 
rested on madame’s lips, vanished. 
Her companion was gazing mountain- 
ward, and cogitating. How fared those 
in Bleiberg ? 

“What a _ beautiful world it is!” 
said a low, soft voice close to his 
ear. 
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Maurice resumed his berry picking. 

“What exquisite tints in the skies!” 
went on the voice; ‘‘ what matchless 
colour in the forests!” 

Maurice plucked a berry, ate it, and 
smacked his lips. It was a_ good 
berry. 

‘‘ But what a terrible thing it would 
be if one should die suddenly, or be 
thrown into a_ windowless dungeon, 
shut out from all these splendid 
reaches.” 

Maurice plucked another berry, but 
he did not eat it. Instinctively he 
turned—and met a pair of eyes as hard 
and cold and gray as new steel. 

‘“‘That,” said he, ‘‘sounds like a 
threat.” 

- And if it were, monsieur ; and if it 
were ?’ 

“Tf it were, I should say that you 
had discovered that I know too much. 
I suspected from the first; the picture 
merely confirmed my suspicions. I see 
now that it was thoughtless in me not 
to have told my friend; but it is not too 
late.”’ 

‘““And why, I ask, have I not sup- 
pressed you ere this : >” 

“ Till to-day, madame, you had not 
given me your particular considera- 
tion.” Then, as if the conversation 
was not interesting him, he returned to 
the berries. ‘‘ There’s a fine one there. 
It’s a little high; but then!” He tip- 
toed, drew the branch from the wall, 
and snatched the luscious fruit. 
“Ah!” 

‘* Monsieur, attend to me; the berries 
can wait.” 

‘‘ Madame, the life of a good black- 
berry is short.” 

“To begin with, you say that I did 
not show you consideration. Few 
princes have been shown like con- 
sideration.” 

“Twas wrong. It is not every man 
who has a countess—and a pretty one, 
too !—thrown at his head.” 

Madame was temporarily silenced by 
this retort; it upset her calculations. 


She scrutinized the clean, smooth face, 
and she saw lines which had hitherto 
escaped her notice. She was at last 
convinced that she had to contend with 
a man, a man who had dealt both with 
men and women. How deep was he? 
Could honours, such as she could give, 
and money plumb the depths?” . 

He was an American. She smiled the 
smile of duplicity. 

‘* Monsieur,” she said, ‘‘ do you lack 
wealth ?”’ 

‘Yes, I lack it; but that is not to 
say that I desire it.’ 

‘Perhaps it is honours you desire ?”’ 

‘‘ Honours ? To what greater honour 
may I aspire than that which ts written 
in my passports? ”’ 

‘“ What is. written 
ports?” 

“That Iam acitizen of the United 
States of America. It would not be 
good taste in me to accept honours 
save those which my country may 
choose to confer.” 

Again madame found her foil turned 
aside. She began to lose patience. 
Her boot patted the sod. ‘‘ Monsieur, 
since the countess is not high enough, 
since gold and honours have no charm, 
listen.” 

“T am listening, madame.” 

“‘T permit you to witness the comic 
opera, but I shall allow no rrompting 
from outsiders.”’ 

‘‘ Madame, do you expect me to sit 
calmly by and see my friend made a 
fool?”’ He spoke warmly and _ his 
eyes remained steadfast. 

Certainly that is what you shall 
do,” coldly. 

“Madame, you are a_ beautiful 
woman ; Heaven has endowed you with 
something more than beauty. Is it 
possible that the gods forgot to mix 
conscience in the mould ?”’ 

“Conscience? Royalty knows none. 


in your pass- 


‘‘Ah, madame, wait till you are 
royal.” 

‘“Take care. You have not felt my 
anger.” 
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‘*T would rather that than your 
love.” 

She marvelled at her patience. 

‘If you have no_ conscience, 
madame, I have. I shall warn him. 
You shall not dishonour him if I can 
prevent it. You wish to win his love, 
and you have gauged the possibilities 
of it so accurately that you know you 
will have but to ask, be it his honour or 
his life. A far finer thing it would be 
for you to win your crown at the point 
of the sword. There would be a little 
glory in it then. But even then the 
world would laugh at you. For you 
would be waging war against a lonely 
woman, a paralytic king, a prelate who 
is a man of peace. What resistance 
could these three offer? But to gain 
your ends by treachery and deceit, to 
rob a man of his brains and heart, 
laughing the while in your sleeve; to 
break his life and make him curse all 
women, from Eve to you and the 
mother who bore him! Ah, madame, 
let me plead with you. Give him his 
liberty. Let him go back and com- 
plete the task imposed on him. Do 
not break his life, for life is more than 
a crown; do not compel him to sully 
his honour, for honour is more than 
life. Your cause Is just, I will admit, 
but do not tarnish it by such detest- 
able means. ‘Tis true that a crown to 
me signifies nothing, but life and 
honour are common to us both. With 
all his strength and courage, my friend 
is helpless. All his life he has been 
without the society of women. If he 
should love you—God help him! His 
love would be without calculation, 
without reason, blind and _ furious. 
Madame, do not destroy him.” 

Sometimes, in the passing, we are 
stopped by the sound of a voice. It is 
not the words it utters, nor the range 
nor tone. It is something indefinable, 
and, though we cannot analyse it, we 
are willing to follow wherever it leads. 
Such a voice Maurice possessed, though 
he was totally ignorant of its power. 


But madame, as she listened, felt its 
magic influence, and for a moment the 
spell rendered her mute. 

‘‘ Monsieur, you have missed your 
vocation ; you plead well, indeed. 
Unfortunately, I cannot hear ; my ears 
are of wax. No, no! I have nourished 
these projects too long; they are a 
part of me. Laughed at, you say? 
Have I not been from one end of the 
continent to the other ?”’ passionately. . 
“It is my turn now, and woe to those 
who have dared to laugh. I shall 
sweep all obstacles away; nothing 
shall stop me. Mine the crown Is, and 
mine it shall be. I am a woman, and 
I wished to avoid bloodshed. But not 
even that shall stay me; not even 
love!’ Her bosom heaved, her hands 
were clenched, and her grey eyes 
flashed like troubled waters in the sun- 
light. 

‘Madame, if you love him—”’ 

“Well?” proudly. 

‘“No. I am wrong. If you loved 
him you would prize above all else this 
honour of which you intend to rob 
him.” 

“‘I brought you here not to discuss 
whether I am right or wrong. Look 
about you.”’ | 

Maurice was somewhat troubled to 
discover several troopers lounging 
about just out of earshot. And they 
were so arranged as to prevent egress 
from the park. He looked thought- 
fully at the wall. It was eight feet in 
height. 

Madame saw the look, and _ said, 
‘** Corporal !” 

There was a noise on the other side 
of the wall, and presently a head 
bobbed up. 

‘“ Madame? ” inquired the head. 

‘‘ Nothing. I wished to know if you 
were at your post.” She turned to 
Maurice, who was puzzled to know 
what all this was preamble to. 
‘‘ Monsieur Carewe, I never forget 
details. I had an idea that when 
I submitted my proposals to you 
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you might be tempted to break your 
parole.”’ 

Maurice gnawed his lip. 
madame.” 

“There are only two. If you do not 
promise here and now in no way to 
interfere with my plans, these troopers 
will convey you to Brunnstadt, where 
you will be kept in confinement till 
the successor to the throne is decided 
one way or the other. The other 
proposal is, if you promise—and I 
have faith in your word—matters will 
continue the same as at present. 
Choose, monsieur. Which is it to be?”’ 

The devil gleamed in his eyes. He 
remained silent. 

“ Well! Well!” impatiently. 

‘IT accept the alternative,’ with bad 
grace. ‘‘If I made a dash—” 

‘“You would be shot; those were my 
orders.” 

‘‘ And if I went to prison—” 

‘You would miss what you call the 
comic opera, but which to me is all 
there is in life. You say that I have 
read your friend well. That is true. 
Do you think that it is easy for me to 
lessen myself in my own eyes? No 
woman lives who is prouder than I. 
Remember, you are not to hint at what 
I propose to do, nor who I am. See! 
It is all because you read something 
which was not intended for your eyes. 
Be my friend, or be my enemy, it isa 
matter of indifference to me. You 
have only yourself to blame. Had 
you gone about your business and not 
intruded where you were not wanted, 
neither you nor your friend would be 
here. No interference from you, mon- 
sieur; that is the understanding.” She 
raised her hand and made a sign, and 
the troopers took themselves off. ‘“‘ Now 
you may go—to the countess, if you 
wish: though I dare say that she will 
not find you in the best of tempers.” 

‘*] dare say she wont,” said Maurice. 


‘* Proceed, 


Fitzgerald sat by a window in the 
music room. He had resurrected from 


no one knew where, a clay with a 
broken'stem. There was a thoughtful 
cast to his countenance, and he puffed 
away, blissfully unconscious of (or in- 
different to) the close proximity of the 
velvet curtains. A. thrifty housewife, 
could she have seen the smoke rise and 
curl and lose itself in the folds above, 
would have experienced the ecstacy of 
anxiety and perturbation. But there 
was no thrifty housewife at the Red 
Chateau, nothing but dreams of conquest 
and revenge. 

Twilight was gathering about, soft- 
footed and shadowful. Long reaches 
of violet and vermilion clouds pressed 
thickly on the western line of hills. 
The mists began to rise, changing, 
chameleon-like, from opal to sapphire. 
The fantastic melodies of wandering 
gipsy songs went throbbing through 
the room; rollicking gavottes. Hun- 
garian dances, low and slumbrous noc- 
turnes. As the music grew sadder and 
dreamier, the smoker moved uneasily. 
Somehow, it gripped his heart; and the 
long years of loneliness returned and 
overwhelmed him. They marshalled 
past, 13 in all; and there were glimpses 
of deserts, snowcapped mountains, 
men moving in the blurr of smoke, long 
watches in the night. Thirteen years 
in God-forsaken outposts, with never a 
sight of a woman's face, the music of 
her voice, the swish of her gown, nor 
the touch of the spell which radiates 
from her presence. He had never made 
friends. Others had come up to him 
and passed him, and had gone to the 
cities, leaving him to bear the brunt of 
the cold, the heat, the watchfulness. 
He had made his bed; he was _ too 
much his father’s son to whine because 
it was hard. Often he used to think 
how a few words, from a pride humbled, 
would have feathered his bed. [ut the 
words never came, nor was the pride 
ever humbled. Out of all the 13 
years he could remember only six 
months of pleasure. He had_ been 
transferred temporarily to Calcutta. 
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where his colonel, who had received 
secret information concerning him, had 
treated him like a gentleman, and had 
employed him as regimental interpreter, 
for he spoke French and German anda 
smattering of Indian tongues. During 
his lonely hours he had studied, for he 
knew that some day he would be called 
upon to administer to a vast fortune. 

: He laid the pipe on the sill, 

rested his elbows beside i it, and dropped 
his chin in his hands. What a fool he 
had been to waste the best years of his 
life. His father would have opened to 
him a boundless career ; he would have 
seen the world under the guidance of a 
master hand. And here he was, to-day 
the possessor of millions, a beggar in 
friends, no niche to fill, a wanderer 
from place to place. The old pile in 
England, he never wished to see it 
again ;. the memories which it would 
arouse would be too bitter. 
The shade of Beethoven touched him 
as it passed; Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin. But he was thinking only of 
his loneliness, and the marvellous touch 
of the hands which evoked the great 
spirits was lost to him. 

Maurice was seated in one of the 
gloomy corners. He had still much 
good humour to recover. He pulled 
at his lips, and wondered from time to 
time what was going on in Fitzgerald’s 
head. Poor devil! he thought; could 
he resist this woman whose accom- 
plishments were so varied that at one 
moment she could overthrow a throne 
and at the next play Phyllis to some 
strolling Corydon? Since he himself, 
who knew her, could entertain for her 
nothing but admiration, what hope 
was there for the Englishman? What 
a woman! She savoured of 300 years 
off. To plan by herself, to arrange 
the minutest detail, and above all to 
wait patiently! Patience has never 
been theattributeof a woman of power ; 
madame possessed both patience and 
power. 

The countess was seated in another 
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dark corner. Suddenly she rose and 
said, in a voice blended with great 
trouble and impatience: ‘For pity’s 
sake, madame, cease those dirges! Play 
something lively; Iam sad.” . 

The music stopped, but presently 
began again. Maurice leaned forward. 
Madame was playing Chopin’s polo- 
naise. He laughed silently. He was 
in madame’s thoughts. It struck him, 
however, that the notes had a defiant 
ring. 

“Lights!’’ called madame, 
from the stool. 

Immediately a servant entered with 
candles and retired. Maurice, when 
his eyes had grown accustomed to the 
light, scanned the three faces. 
Madame’s was radiant, Fitzgerald’s 
was a mixture—a comical mixture—of 
content and enjoyment, but the 
countess’ was as colourless as the wax 
in the candlesticks. He asked himself 
what other task she had to perform 
that she should take so long to recover 
her roses. Had the knowledge of her 
recent humiliation been too much for 
her ? 

She was speaking to him. ‘“ Mon- 
sieur, will you walk with me in the 
park? Iam faint.” 

“Are you ill, countess?” nae 
madame, coming up and placing her 


rising 


. hand under the soft round chin of the 


other, and striving to read her eyes. 

‘Not so ill, madame, that a breath 
of fresh air will not revive me.’ > When 
they had gained the park, the countess 
said to Maurice: ‘* Monsieur, I have 
brought you here to tell you some- 
thing. I fear that your friend is lost, 
for you can do nothing.”’ 

“ Not even if I break my word ?” he 
asked. 

‘It would be no good.” 

6é Why ? +B 

‘It is too late,” lowly. “I have 
been madame’s understudy too long 
not to read. Forgive me. I was to 
keep you apart; I have doneso. The 
evil cannot now be repaired. Your 
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hope is that madame has not fully con- 
sidered his pride.” 

‘* Has she any regard for him ?”’ 

‘* Sentiment ?—love?”” She uttered 
a short, incredulous laugh, ‘‘ Madame 
has brain, not heart. Could a woman 
with a heart plan as she plans?” 

“Well, let us not talk of plots and 
plans; let us talk of ” 

‘*Monsieur, do not be unkind. I 
have asked your forgiveness. Let us 
not talk; let us be silent and listen to 
the night,” and she leaned over the 
terrace balustrade. 

Maurice floated. As he leaned beside 
her a strand of perfumed hair blew 
across his nostrils. . . . The princess 
was at best a dream. It was not likely 
that he ever would speak to her again. 
The princess was a poem, unlettered 
and unrhymed. But here, close to him, 
was a bit of beautiful material prose. 
The hair again blew out toward him, 
and he moved his lips. She heard the 
vague sound and lifted her head. 

Far away came the call of thesentry ; 
a horse whinneyed in the stables. 
There was in the air the odour of an 
approaching storm. 


XII 


WHOM THE GODS DESTROY AND A 
FEW OTHERS 


Some time passed before Fitzgerald 
became aware of Maurice’s departure. 
When he saw that he and madame 
were alone, he said nothing, but pulled 
all the quicker at his clay. He won- 
dered at the desire which suddenly 
manifested itself. Fly? Why should 
he fly ? The beat of his pulse answered 
him. ... What a fine thing it was to 
feel the presence of a woman about—a 
woman like this! What a fine thing 
always to experience the content de- 
rived from her nearness! He looked 
into his heart; there was no animosity; 
there was nothing at all but a sense of 
gratefulness. In the dreary picture of 
his life there was now an _ illumined 
corner. He had ceased to blame her ; 


she was doing for her country what he, 
did necessity so will, would do for his. 
And after all, he could not war against 
a woman, a woman like this. His 
innate chivalry was too deep-rooted. 
How soft her voice was, and the colour 


of her hair and eyes followed him night 


and da ay: Once, he had been on the 
verge of sounding Maurice in regard to 
madame. Maurice was so learned in 


femininities; but this would have been 
an acknowledgment of his ignorance, 
and pride closed his mouth. It was all 
impossible, but then, why should he 
return to his loneliness without at- 
tempting to find some one to share it 
with him? The king was safe; his 
duty was as good as done; his con- 
science was at ease in that direction. 
He needed not love, he thought, so 
much as sympathy. . Sympathy. 
He turned over the word in his mind 
as a gem merchant turns over in a 
hand a precious jewel. Sympathy; it 
was the key to all he sel me S 
sympathy. There was nothing but ash 
in the bowl of his pipe, but he con- 
tinued to puff. 

Madame was seated at the piano 
again, idly thrumming§ soft minor 
chords. She was waiting for him to 
speak ; she wanted to test his voice, to 
know and measure its emotion. At 
times she turned her head and shot a 
sly glance at him as he sat there 
musing. There was a wrinkle of con- 
tempt and amusement lurking at the 
corners of her eyes. Had Maurice 
been there he would have seen it. 
Fitzgerald might have gazed into those 
eyes till doomsday, and never seen else 
than their grey fathoms. Minute after 
minute passed, still he did not speak ; 
and madame was forced to break the 
monotony. She was not sure that 
the countess could hold the other very 
long. 

‘‘Or what are you thinking, mon- 
sieur ?”’ she asked in a soft key. 

He started, laoked up, and laid the 
pipe on the sill. ‘ Frankly, I was 
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thinking that nothing can be gainéd by 


keeping us prisoners here.’’ He told 
the lie rather diffidently. 
“Not even forgiveness?” The lids 


of the grey eyes drooped and the music 
ceased. 

‘“‘ Forgiveness ? Oh, there is nothing 
to forgive you; it is only your mistress 
I cannot forgive. On the contrary, 
there is much to thank you for.” 

“Still, whatever I do or have done is 
merely in accordance with her highness’ 
wishes.”’ 

He moved uneasily. 
not yours.” 

“Yes; the heart of Madame Amer- 
bach is supine to the brain of madame 
the duchess.” She rose and moved 
silently to the window and peered out. 
He thought her to be star-gazing ; but 
she wasn’t. She was endeavouring to 
see where Maurice and the countess 
were. 

‘< Madame, shall I tell you a secret?” 

‘‘ A secret. Tell me,’’ sitting in the 
chair next to his. 

‘‘ This has been the pleasantest week 
I have known in 13 years.” 

“Then you forgive me!” Madame 
was not only mistress of music but of 
tones. 

‘“* Yes.” 

And then, out of the fulness of his 
lonely heart, he told her all about his 
life, its emptiness, its deserts, its long- 
ings. Each sentence was a knife 
placed in her hands, and as she con- 
templated his honest face which could 
conceal nothing, his earnest eyes which 
could hide nothing, madame_ was 
conscious of a vague distrust of herself. 
If only he had offered to fight, she 
thought. But he had not ; instead, he 
was giving to her all his weapons of 
defence. 

‘‘Ah, monsieur, you do wrong to 
‘ forgive me!” impulsively. 

He smiled. . 

‘“Why should you be friendly to me 
when I represent all that is antagon- 
istic to you ?”’ 


“‘ It is her will, 
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“To me you represent only a beauti- 
ful woman.’ 

‘“‘Ah; you have been taking lessons 
of your friend.” 

‘“‘He is a good teacher. He is one 
of those men whom I admire. Women 
have never mastered him. He knows 
so much about them.” 

“Yes ?”’ a flicker in her eyes. 

‘‘Beneath all his banter there is a 
brave heart. He is one of those rare 
men who, having brain and heart to 
guide, follow the heart.” He picked 
up the pipe and began to play a tattoo 
on the sill. ‘As for me, I know nothing 
of women, save what I have read in 
books, and save that I have been too 
long without them.” 

‘‘ And you have gone all these years 
without knowing what it is to love?” 
To a man less guileless, this question 
would not have been in good taste. 

' Fitzgerald was silent; he dared not 
venture another lie. 

“What! you are silent? Is there, 
after all, a woman somewhere in your 
life ? ” 

“Yes.” He continued to tap the 
pipe. His gaze wandered to the 
candles, strayed back to the window, 
then met hers steadfastly, so steadfastly 
that she could not resist. She was 
annoyed, but she did not show it. 

‘* Tell me about her.” 

“My vocabulary 1 is too limited. You 
would Jaugh at me.’ 

“I? No; love is sacred.” 
boasted to Maurice that she was 
without conscience; she had only 
smothered it. ‘‘(Come; is she beauti- 
ful ?”’ 

66é Yes.”’ 
him. 

‘Certainly she must be worthy, or 
you would not love her. She is 
rich?” 

‘* That does not matter ; I am.” He 
was wishing that Maurice ‘would hurry 
back ; the desire to fly was returning. 

“ And she rejected you and sent you 
to the army?’ 


She had 


These questions disturbed 
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‘* She has not rejected me, though I 
daresay she would, had I the presump- 
tion to ask her.°’ 

** A faint heart, they say—’”’ 

‘“My heart is not faint; it is my 
tongue.” He rose and wandered about 
the room. Her breath was like orris, 
and went to his head like wine. 

‘* Monsieur,” she said, ‘‘ is it possible 
that you have succumbed to the charms 
of madame the countess ? ”’ 

He laughed. “One may admire 
exquisite bric-a-brac without loving 
it.” 

“Bric-a-brac! Poor Elsa,’’ and 
madame laughed. ‘‘If it’ were the 
countess, I could aid you.” . 

“ Love is not merchandise, to traff 
with.” | 

Madame’s cheeks grew warm. Some- 
times the trick of fence is beaten down 
by a tyro’s stroke. 

‘‘Eh, bien, since it 
countess—”’ 

He came toward her, so swiftly that 
instinctively she rose and moved to the 
opposite side of her chair. Something 
on his face caused her to shiver. She 
had no time to analyse its meaning, 
but she knew that the shiver was not 
unmixed with fear. 

“‘ Madame, in God's name, donot play 
with me!” he cried. 

‘‘ Monsieur, you forget yourself,” for 
the moment forgetting her part. 

‘‘ Yes, there is no self in my thoughts 
since they are all of you! You know 
that I love you. Who could resist 
you? Thirteen years? They are well 
wasted in the end to love a woman like 

ou.” 
: Before she could withdraw her hands 
from the top of the chair he had seized 
them. 

‘‘ Monsieur, release me.” 
gled futilely. 

“I love you.” He began to draw 
her from behind the chair. 


is not the 


She strug- 


‘‘Monsieur, monsieur! ” she cried, — 


genuinely alarmed; ‘‘ do not forget that 
you are a gentleman.” 


“Tam not a gentleman now; I am 
a man who loves.” 

Madame was now aware that what 
she had roused could not be subdued 
by angry words. 

‘‘Monsieur, you say that you love 
me; do not degrade me by forcing me 
into your arms. I ama woman, and 
weak, and you are hurting me.” 

He let go her hands, and they stood 
there, breathing deeply and quickly. 
But for her it was a respite. She had 
been too precipitate. She brought 
together the subtle forces of her mind. 
She could gain nothing by force ; she 
must use cunning. To hold him at 
arm’s length, and yet to hold him, was 
her desire. She had reckoned on wax ; 
a man stood before ber. And all at 
once the flutter of admiration stirred in 
her heart. She wasa soldier’s daughter, 
the daughter of a man who _ loved 
strong men. And this man was doubly 
strong because he was fearless and 
honest. She read in his eyes that a 
moment more and he had kissed her, a 
a thing no man save her father had ever 
done. 

‘Oh, monsieur,” she said, lightly, 
“ you soldiers are such forward lovers! 
You have not even asked me if 1 love 
you.” He made a move to regain her 
hands. “No, no!” darting behind the 
chair. ‘‘ You must not take my hands; 
you do not realise how strong you are. 
I am not sure that my heart responds 
to yours.” 

“Tell me, what must I do?”’ leaning 
across the chair. 

‘““You must have patience. A woman 
must ve wooed her own way, or not at 
all. What a whirlwind you are!” 

‘‘T would to heaven,” with a gesture 
indicative of despair, ‘‘ that you had 
kept me behind bars and closed doors.” 
He dropped his hands from the chair 
and sought the window, leaning his 
arms against the central frame. 

Madame had fully recovered her 
composure. She saw her way to the 
end. 
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‘Tt is true,’”’ she said, ‘“‘that I do not 
love you, but it 1s also true that you 
are not indifferent to me. What proof 
have I that you really love me? None, 
save your declaration ; and that is not 
sufficient for a woman suchas I am. 
Shall I place my life in your hands for 
better or for worse, simply because you 
say you love me ?”’ 

‘‘ My love does not reason, madame.” 

She passed over this stroke. “Ido 
not know you; it 1s not less than natural 
for me to doubt you. What proof 
have I that your declaration of love is 
not a scheme to while away your cap- 
tivity at my expense? My heart is not 
one to be taken by storm. There is 
only one road to my affections; it is 
narrow. Other men have made love to 
me, but they have hesitated to enter 
upon this self-same road.” 

‘“‘ Love that demands conditions? I 
have asked none.” 

Madame blushed. ‘‘A man offers love; 
a woman confers it.” 

‘* And what is this narrow road called 
which leads to your affections? Is your 
heart a citadel ?” 

“It is called sacrifice. Those who 
dwell in my heart, which you call a 
citadel enter by that road.” 

‘Sacrifice ?’’ Fervour lighted his 
face again. ‘‘ Do you wish my fortune? 
It is yours. My life? It is yours. Do 
you wish me to lead the army of the 
duchess into Bleiberg? It shall be 
done. Sacrifice? I have sacrificed the 
best years of youth for nothing; my 
life has been made up of sacrifices.” 

‘* Monsieur, if I promised to listen to 
you hereafter, if I promised a heart 
which has never known the love of 
man, if I promised lips which have 
never known the lips of any man save 
my father—’’ She moved away from 
the chair, within an arm’s length of 
him. “If I promised all these with- 
out reservation, would you aid me to 
give back to the duchess her own? ” 

Instantly her arms were pinioned to 
her sides, and he had drawn her so 


close that she could feel his heart beat 
against her own. 

‘“ Have no fear,” he said. The voice 
was unfamiliar to her ears. “I shall 
not kiss you. Let me look into your 
eyes, madame, your eyes, and read the 
lie which is written there. My fortune 
and my life are not enough. Keep your 
love, madame; I have no wish to 
purchase it. What! if I surrender my 
honour it is agreed that you surrender 
yours? A love such as mine requires 
a wife. You would have me break my 
word to the dead and to the living, and 
you expect me to believe in your 
promises! Faugh!" He pushed her 
from him, and resumed his stand by the 
window. 

The hate of a thousand ancestors 
surged into her heart, and she would 
have liked to kill him. Mistress! He 
had dared. He had dared to speak to 
her as no Other man living or dead had 
dared. And he lived. All that was 
tigerish in her soul rose to the surface ; 
only the thought of the glittering goal 
stayed the outburst. She had yet one 
weapon. A minute went by, still 
another; silence. A hand was laid 
tremblingly on his arm. | 

‘‘Forgive me! Iwas wrong. Love 
me, love me, if you must. Keep your 
honour ; love me without conditions. 
I—’’ She stumbled into the chair, 
covered her eyes and fell to weeping. O, 
wise woman! O, cunning Delilah ! 

Fitzgerald, dumbfounded and dis- 
mayed, looked down at the beautiful 
head. He could fight angry words, 
tempests of wrath — but tears, a 
woman’s tears, the tears of the woman 
he loved ! 

‘‘ Madame,” he said gently, “‘do you 
love me?” 

No answer. 

‘“Madame, for God’s sake, do not 


weep! Do you love me? If you love 
me—if you love me—”’ 
She sprang to her feet. Once again 


she experienced that shiver; again her 
conscience stirred. 
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‘‘T do not know,” she said. ‘ But 
this I may say, your. honour, which 
ou hold above the price of a woman’s 
ove, will be the cause of bloodshed. 
Mothers and wives and sisters will 
execrate your name, brave men will be 
sacrificed needlessly. What are the 
Osians to you? They are strangers. 
You will do for them, and uselessly, 
what you refuse to do for the woman 
you profess to love. I abhor blood- 
shed. Your honour is the offspring of 
pride and egotism. Can you not see 
the inevitable? War will be declared. 
You cannot help Leopold; but you can 
save him the degradation of being 
expelled from his throne by force of 
arms. The army of the duchess is 
true toits humblest sword. Can you 
say that for the army of the king ? 
Would you witness the devastation of 
a beautiful city, by flame and sword? 
Monsieur, Austria is with us, and she 
will abide with us whichever way we 
move. Austria, monsieur, which is 
Leopold’s sponsor. And this Leopold, 
is he a man to sit upon a throne? Is 
he a king in any sense of the word? 
Would a king submit to such ignominy 
as he submits without striking a blow ? 
Would he permit his ministers to over- 
ride him ? Would he permit his army 
to murmur, his agents to blunder, his 
people to laugh at him, if he possessed 
one kingly attribute? No, no! If 
you were king, would you allow these 
things? No! You would silence all 
murmurs, you would disgorge your 
agents, you would throttle those who 
dared to laugh. Put yourself in the 
duchess’ place. All these beautiful 
lands are hers by right of succession ; 
is she wrong to desire them? What 
does she wish to accomplish? She 
wishes to join the kingdom and the 
duchy, and to make a great kingdom, 
as it formerly was. Do you know why 
Leopold was seated upon the throne? 
Some day the confederation will 
decide to divide all these lands into 
titbits, and there will be no one to 


oppose them. Madame the duchess 
wishes to be strong enough to prevent 
it. And you, monsieur, are the grain 
of sand which stops all this, you and 
your pride. Not even a woman’s love 
—There. I have said it !—not even a 
woman's love will move your sense of 
justice. Go! leave me. Since my love 
is nothing, since the sacrifice I make 1s 
useless, go, you are free!’ And the 
tears which came into her eyes this 
time were genuine; tears of chagrin, 
vexation, and of a third sensation 
which still remained a mystery to her. 

To him, as she spoke, with her 
wonderful eyes flashing, a rich colour 
suffusing her cheeks and throat and 
temples, the dim candle light breaking 
against the ruddy hair, honour, or 
pride, whichever it was, was well worth 
the losing. He was a man; it 1s only 
the pope who is said to be infallible. 
His honour could not save the king. 
All she had said was true. If he held 
to his word there would be war and 
bloodshed. On the other hand, 1f he 
surrendered less harm would befall the 
king, and the loss of his honour—was 
it honour ?—would be well recompensed 
for the remainder of his days by the 
love of this woman. His long years of 
Ibneliness came back: he wavered. 
He glanced first at her, then at the 
door; one represented all that was 
desirable in the world, the other more 
loneliness coupled with unutterable 
regret. Still he wavered, and finally he 
fell. 

‘“‘Madame, will you be my wife?” 

‘“Yes.” And it seemed to her that 
the word came to her lips by no 
volition of hers. As she had grown 
red but a moment gone, she now grew 
correspondingly pale, and her limbs 
shook. She had irrevocably com- 
mitted herself. ‘No, no!” as she 
saw him start forward with outstretched 
arms, ‘‘not my lips till I am your wife ! 
Not my lips; only my hands!” 

He covered them with kisses. 

‘‘ Hush!” as she stepped back. 
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It was time. Maurice and the 
countess entered the room. Maurice 
glanced from madame to Fitzgerald 
and back to madame; he: frowned. 
The Englishman, who had never before 
had cause to dissemble, caught up his 
pipe and fumbled it. This act merely 
discovered his embarrassment to the 
keen eyes of his friend. He had for- 
gotten all about Maurice. What would 
he say? Maurice was something like 
a conscience to him, and his heart grew 
troubled. 

‘‘ Madame,”’ Maurice whispered to 
the countess, ‘I have lost all faith in 
you; you have kept me too long under 
the stars.” 

‘““ Confidences?”’ said madame, with 
a swift inquiring glance at the countess. 

““O, no,” said Maurice. ‘‘I simply 
complained that madame the countess 
had kept me too long under the stars. 
But here is Col. Mollendorf, freshly 
returned from Brunnstadt to inform you 
that the army is fully prepared for any 
emergency. Is that not true, colonel?” 
as he beheld that individual standing in 
the doorway. 

‘* Yes; but how the deuce—your par- 
don, ladies !—did you find that out?” 
demanded the colonel. The observation 
was true enough. 

‘“T guessed it,’ was the answer. ‘‘ But 
there will be need of an army now. 
Come, John, the colonel, who is no 
relative of the king’s minister of police, 
has not the trick of concealing his im- 
patience. He hassomething important 
to say to madame, and we are in the 
way. Come along, A‘neas, follow your 
faithful Achates; Thalia has a re- 
hearsal.”’ 

Fitzgerald thrust his pipe into a 
pocket. ‘* Good night, madame,” he 
said diffidently ; ‘‘and the sameto you, 
countess.”’ . | 

‘** Good night, colonel,’ sang out Mau- 
rice, over his shoulder, and together 
the pair climbed the stairs. 

Fitzgerald was at a loss howto begin, 
for something told him that Maurice 


would demand an explanation, though 
the affair was none of hisconcern. He 
filled his pipe, fired it, and tramped 
about the room. Sometimes he picked 
up the end of a window curtain and felt 
it; sometimes he posed before one of 
the landscape oils. 

‘You have something on your mind,” 
said Maurice, pulling off his hussar 
jacket and kicking it across the room. 

‘‘Madame has promised to be my 
wife.” 

‘‘ And the conditions ?”’ curtly. 

Fitzgerald pondered over the other’s 
lack of surprise. ‘*‘ What would you do 
if you loved a woman and she promised 
to be your wife?” 

‘I'd marry her,” sitting down at the 
table. 

‘What would you do in my place, 
and madame had promised to marry 
you ?”’ puffing quickly. 

‘“‘I’d marry her,” answered Maurice, 
banging his fist on the table, ‘‘even if 
all the kings and queens of Europe rose 
up against me. I would marry her, if 
I had to bind her hands and feet and 
carry her to the altar and force the 
priest at the point of a pistol, which, 
in all probability, is what you will have 
to do.” 

‘““T love her,’ sullenly. 

‘‘Do you know who she is?”’ 

“No.” 

‘‘ Would it make any difference ?”’ 

‘““No. Who Is she?” 

‘¢ She is a woman without conscience ; 
she is a woman who, to gain her miser- 
able ends, will stop neither at falsehood, 
deceit, nor bloodshed. Do you want 
me to tell you more ? She is—”’ 

‘‘ Maurice, tell me nothing which will 
cause me to regret your friendship. I 
love her: she has promised to be my 
wife.” 
~ “She will ruin you.” 

“She has already done that,” lacon- 
ically. 

“Do you mean to tell me—” 

‘““Yes! For the promise of her love 
I am dishonoured. For the privilege of 
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kissing her lips I have sold my honour. 
To call her mine, I would go through 
hell. God! do you know what it is to 
be lonely, to starve in godforsaken lands, 
to dream of women, to long for them? ”’ 

‘And the poor paralytic king ?”’ 

“What is he to me ?” 

‘‘ And your father ?”’ 

‘What are my dead father’s wishes ? 
Maurice, I am mad!” 

“You are a very sick man,” Maurice 
replied crossly. ‘‘ What’s to become of 
all these vows— ” 

“ You are wasting your breath! Do 
you remember what Rochefoucault said 
of Madame de Longueville >—To win 
her heart, to delight her beautiful eyes, 
I have taken up arms against the king ; 
I would have done the same against the 
gods! Is she not worth it all?” witha 
gesture of his arms which sent the live 
coal of his pipe comet-like across the 
intervening space. ‘‘Is she not worth 
it all 2” 

‘“ Who ?—Madame de Longueville ? 
I thought she was dead these two 
hundred years!” 

‘* Damn it, Maurice!” 

“T will, if yousayso. The situation 
is equal to a good deal of plain, honest 
damning.” Maurice banged his fist 


‘* John, sit down and listen to 
I’ll not sit still and see you made 
Promises? This woman will 
keep none. When she has wrung you 
dry she will fling you aside. At this 
moment she is probably laughing be- 
hind your back. You were brought 
here for this purpose. Threats and 
bribes were without effect. Love might 
accomplish what the other two had 
failed. You know little of the ways of 
the world. Do you know that this 
house party is scandalous, for all its 
innocence? Do youknowthat madame’s 
name would be a byword were it known 
that we have been here more than a 
week, alone with two women? Who 
but a woman who feels herself above 
convention would dare offer this affront 
tosociety? Do you know why madame 
the countess came? Company _ for 
madame? No; she was to play make 
love to me to keep me out of the way. 
Ass.that I was, I never suspected till 
too late! Madame’s name is not Sylvia 
Amerbach ; it’ 1s—” 

The door opened unceremoniously 
and in walked the colonel. 

‘Your voices are rather high, gentle- 
men,” he said, calmly. He sat down 
in a vacant chair. 


again. 
me. 
a fool. 


(To be Continued.) 
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In the Tyrolese Mountains 


By A. De Burgh 


INNSBRUCK 


| S civilisation strides over the 
Earth, and finds its way even 


into the furthest outlying 
mountain valleys, so surely are doomed 
gradually to disappear many of the 
characteristics in manners and customs 
which have for centuries been peculiar 
to those districts. Costumes and cus- 
toms alike are modified or changed, 
and people hitherto happily content 
with their time-honoured modes and 
fashions adopt one after another the 
new ideas. We have seen with our 
own eyes Swiss peasants on their way 
to church on Sunday morning wearing 
the silk hat (chimney pot) and fashion- 
able but uncomfortable frock coat ! 
French hats and bonnets, too, are worn, 


_~which 


though quite unsuited to the wearers 
owing to the absence of that “chic,” 
which alone gives them grace. 

There are, however, some countries 
where the visitor may still find a real 
rural population in a healthy conserva- 
tive content, doing in all things just as 
their grandparents or their great grand- 
parents did, rejecting every improve- 
ment or alteration asa superfluous and 
mischievous innovation. To the visitor, 
this is a new aspect, and being new, it 
is pleasant and refreshing. 

The Austrian Alpine provinces are in 
this respect, as in many others, a verit- 
able paradise, especially in the Tyrol 
and Vorarlberg, and in those valleys 
are yet without railways. 
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Strange to say, there is to be found 


through this whole country, in spite of » 


the great railway lines which cross 
through it in all directions, a healthy 
spirit, and the welcome extended to 
those who cannot afford “to throw 
about money’ —as_ the _ proverbial 
Englishman or American is said to do 
—-is a hearty and genuine one. In this 
respect there is a striking difference 
between Switzerland and the Tyrol. 
But when the influx of travellers into 
Tyrol has grown to the magnitude of 
that which Switzerland is experiencing, 
a change will also take place in that 
primitive region. No barriers can with- 
stand the progress of the ‘‘ Zeitgeist.” 

The Tyrolese of to-day are simple- 
minded, hardworking and pious to a 
degree. That they are somewhat 
priest-ridden cannot be denied; it is 
the natural outcome of circumstances 
as they still exist. The discipline of 
the priests is strict and unyielding, and 
the organisation of the priesthood is 
strong. There is a movement now 
going on to introduce greater breadth 
of ideas, but it has not been a success- 
ful movement so far. 

The little volume which has recently 
made such a stir in literary circles, 
“The Loveletters of an  English- 
woman,” hasa couple of pages devoted 
to views about Tyrol. The views are 
ofa girl who at least is an observer. 
She writes :— 

‘‘Hereabouts the wayside shrines 
nearly always contain a_ crucifix, 
whereas in Italy that was rare—the 
Virgin and Child being the most com- 
mon. I remarked on this, which, I 
suppose, gave rise to a subsequent 
observation of the M.A.’s. ‘I think the 
Tyrolese are a good people: they are 
not given over to Mariolatry like those 
poor priest-ridden Italians.’ I think, 
however, that they merely have that 
fundamental grace, religious simplicity, 
worshipping just what they can get, 
for yesterday I saw two dear old bodies 
going round and telling their beads 


before the bronze statues of the Maxi- 
milian tomb, King Arthur, Charles the 
Bold, etc. I suppose, by mere asso- 
ciation, a statue helps them to pray. 

‘‘ The national costume does look so 
nice, though not exactly beautiful. I 
like the flat black hats with long 


' streamers behind and a gold tassel, 


and the spacious apron. Blue satin is 
a favourite style, always silk or satin 
for Sunday best; one I saw of pearl- 
white brocade.” 

This is certain, that there is no 
country in which the people adhere 
more tenaciously to old habits and 
customs than Tyrol, as far as the 
peasantry are concerned, but as to 
hotels, keeping of roads and footpaths 
even in the high mountain regions, 
providing comfort for the traveller and 
tourist, the country stands in the very 
first rank. There is to-day not an 
important mountain, renowned for its 
great height, for the difficulty of its 
climbing, for the view it affords, or 
for any other reason, which has not 
near the summit a shelter for the 
tourist. The guides are, without 
exception, entirely reliable, and their 
charges moderate. The friendly as- 
sistance one finds everywhere reminds 
one of the happiest days in Ireland, 
and during many years of the writer's 
experience he has never met with any . 
rudeness ortheslightest unpleasantness. 
Britons have always been much liked, 
and it has never been forgotten that 
Tyrol received the greatest help, moral 
and substantial, from England during 
her long struggle for freedom from the 
fetters Napoleon I. tried to place on 
this patriotic and loyal province. 

Perhaps one thing that should be 
especially remarked when speaking of 
the Tyrolese Alpsis that the scenery is of 
a vast and surprising variety, and that 
many of the highest and loftiest peaks 
can be ascended without risk or danger. 

It is the purpose ofthe present paper 
to introduce readers to a country full of 
natural beauty, health resorts, springs, 
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etc., which are so far little known, and 
make them acquainted with a people 
interesting in more than one respect. 
Tyrol contains the highest carriage- 
road in Europe, that over the pass of 
Stelvio; it is crossed by two of the 
finest and most remarkable feats of 
engineering skill—the Arlberg and 
Brenner railways. It contains some of 
the most important highways connect- 
ing Italy and Germany, but, in spite of 
all, in spite of the great number of 
foreigners passing annually throughout 
their land, the Tyrolese have remained 
the same; they have not even given up 
their superstitions, and there is hardly 
one of the thousands of ancient castles, 
be it inhabited or in ruins, which does 
not own its ghost. The belief in witches 
is still found in the distant valleys, and 
the ceremony of driving out devils is by 
no means rare. When considering 
this narrowness of mind amongst the 


lower classes, it is pleasant to observe 
the religious tolerance which prevails. 
Although ultra-Roman Catholic, there 
are various fine Protestant churches and 
large communities in existence. The 
building in Meran is the most preten- 
tious. English services are also held 
in an English church, which has been 
in existence there for some years. In 
the Tyrolese capital, Innsbruck, there 
isa permanent English chaplain, and an 
English church is about to be erected 
in one of the most fashionable and cen- 
tral streets of the town, upon a piece of 
land presented for this purpose by the 
Mayor and Corporation. 

The institution of  ‘ People’s 
Theatrical Performances” is kept up 
in various parts of the _ province; 
during the Sunday afternoons in 
Summer heroic plays are acted in a 
specially built theatre in Innsbruck. 
These plays treat generally of some 
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Tyrolese semi-historical tales, and a 
favourite time in which the action is 
laid is that of the crusades. There 
is much melodrama; the hero and 
heroine have to undergo the most 
terrible tortures before the villain gets 
his deserts and virtue triumphs. At 
the village of Brixlegg, in the Valley of 
the Inn, there. are also periodical 
theatrical performances, as in many 
other hamlets; but the most renowned 
representations are those which take 
place every spring and autumn in 
Meran. The subjects chosen for these 
are episodes of the time of Andreas 
Hofer and the other patriots who, 
early in the last century, fought for 
years for their Emperor against his 
foes. The whole performance and the 
living pictures, or tableaux, compare 
favourably even with those seen every 
tenth year at Ober Ammergau. The 
background of the Meran play is 
formed by mountains and hills, and the 
old Castle of Tyrol crowning one of the 
latter, which naturally makes the per- 
formance more realistic. The group- 
ings, colours, costumes etc. are 
artistic to a degree. 

The plays, written mostly in the 
national dialect, are the work of Herr 
Carl Wolf, a Tyrolese author of some 
renown, who Is also the director of the 
whole affair. 

The Tyrolese is devoted to the chase, 
and considers his rifle as his principal 
treasure. He stalks the chamois, the 
deer, the black game, and frequently 
gets a chance even to attack a bear; 
but his rifle serves him also in more 
serious time, for it is ever ready to defend 
his country, and the peasant cannot be 
beaten for bravery in the field of battle, 
as he has had frequently oceasion to 
prove within the last century. The 
regiment recruited in the mountain 
province of Tyrol is one of riflemen on 
foot and mounted. The Tyrolese are 
splendid shots, fearless mountaineers, 
and not difficult to satisfy, their way of 
living being extremely frugal. One of 


their greatest characteristicsis a devoted 
love for their country, a deep-rooted 
attachment to the soil on which they 
were born. They are never happy in 
foreign lands, and if settled outside of 
their mountains, their wish and hope ts 
ever that the day may not be far distant 
when they can return ‘“‘ home.”’ 

A great advantage of Tyrol is that 
it can beso easily reached by various 
routes and almost within twenty-four 
hours. It isa land of passage, holding 
as it does: an important position 
between Italy and Germany on the one 
hand, and between the Western and 
Eastern Alps on the other. Through 
the possession of a part of the lake of 
Constance in the west (Vorarlberg) it 
has a waterway into the South German 
States and Switzerland ; through the 
possession of the north shore of the 
Lake of Garda, it has a similar way 
into Italy. Both these lakes, being 
amongst the largest in Europe, are 
very beautiful, and partly surrounded 
by the Alps, and are toa certain degree, 
mountain lakes. Bregenz, on the Lake 
of Constance, is a town quite up to 
date, and for sailing and fishing the 
lake affords the very best opportunities. 
Count Zeppelin’s air ship has its home 
on its waters. Riva, on the Lake of 
Garda, is in the midst of olive groves, 
and partakes entirely of the Southern 
character. It is most picturesquely 
situated in favour of a variety of fine 
excursions on land and water. Arco, 
the renowned Southern health resort, 
is in its neighbourhood. — 

In Southern Tyrol, south of the 
Brenner, the climate is very mild, and 
the air pure and invigorating, and 
there are some very important mineral 
springs, such, for instance, as those at 
Levico-Vetriolo, in the Valsugana, of 
arsenic-iron waters, the efficacy of 
which are well-known. Levico-Vetriolo 
is a twin health resort, being situated 
on Mount Fronte, the latter at an 
elevation of over four thousand feet 
above the sea, the former at about 
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sixteen hundred and sixty feet, both in 
most charming districts, surrounded 
with lovely scenery, containing beautiful 
lakes. The recognised curative pro- 
perties of these wells, the exquisite 
situation of the place, the fairy-like 
woods and groves, the mildness of the 
climate; in short, the combination of 
these many advantages, have justly 
won for the locality the name of the 
‘‘ Pearl of the Valsugana.”’ Another 
spring of great curative power in cases 


long ago as during the Roman occu- 
pation in the first centuries of our era. 

The lakes of South Tyrol are 
numerous, but mostly small. An 
exception to this rule is the Lake of 
Garda, which is about forty miles long, 
with a breadth of from two to twelve 
miles. The upper part, with Riva as 
its principal town, lies pent up between 
high, perpendicular mountain masses, 


‘whose bare sides sink sheer down into 


the blue waters. The land lying round 


LAKE OF 


of rheumatism is the  Brennerbad, 
nearly on the summit of the Brenner 
Pass, the Gastein of Tyrol, which has 
become so popular that a new, large, 
modern hotel is now being built, which 
will be opened for next year’s season. 
There are some smaller springs of 
more or less renown and efficacy 
dotted all over the province. There is 
certainly no country in Europe so rich 
in mineral springs as the Tyrol, many 
of them having been known and used 
in very ancient times, some even as 


GARDA 


the upper shore of Lake Garda is the 
lowest in the Tyrol, and here a sub- 
tropical vegetation flourishes. Riva 
possesses such a mild climate and 
fertile soil, and is situated in the midst 
of such romantic scenery, that it may 
aptly be called the Paradise of the 
Tyrolean Alps. 

The winters are very short, and by 
no means severe; snow rarely falls, 
and never lies more than a few days. 
In summer the heat is never unbear- 
able, being tempered by the vicinity of 
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the lake, and by the Ora, which blows 
during the hottest part of the day; 
the hours of sunshine, too, are short, 
on account of the mountains, which 
tower above the town, and _ behind 
which the sun disappears even in 
summer, early in the afternoon; in the 
shortest days, soon after one o'clock. 
Riva is connected by a local mountain 
railway with Mori (on the principal 


line of the Southern railway, leading © 


from Trent to Italy). This little rail- 
way runs through some most beautiful 
wild scenery. It passes the extremely 
picturesque Lake of Loppio, through 
a remarkable stone desert, supposed to 
have been produced by a gigantic 
landslip, and mentioned in the “ In- 
ferno” of Dante (Canto 12, 4-9), who 
is said to have once lived in the now 
ruined Castle Lizzano, from which a 
good view of the waste is obtained. 
The railway passes Arco with its olive 
groves and old ruined castle. 

Steamers ply daily between Riva and 
Peschiera, by the eastern bank, and 
Desenzano by the western, from which 
places Verone or Meran can easily be 
reached. SS 

The best-known health resort is 
probably Meran. It has a season from 
September to June, and the Autumn 
and Winter are preferable on account 
of the grape cure, which shows such 
splendid effects, and the mild sunny 
winters which allow visitors to spend 
many hours in the open air. There 
are a very good theatre, concerts, and 
winter sports, which afford amusement 
to those who prefer the warmer climate 
of the south to the north without 
sacrificing the invigorating and bracing 
effects of mountain districts. Meran 
has three seasons: Spring, whey cure ; 
Autumn, grape cure; and Winter, air 
cure. Gries, near Bozen, is another 
health resort of great popularity. The 
flora in this whole district 1s indescrib- 
ably rich, and very noticeable is the 
enormous quantity of yellow roses 
which are here found to perfection, and 


which were introduced into Europe 
directly from China in the last century 
by the well-known English botanist, 
Fortuno, and which are known under 
the name, “Fortunes very yellow.” 
The surrounding of Meran, with its 
many castles and picturesque villages, 
makes a lovely landscape. 

The Dolomites have been so 
frequently described that we need not 
say more than that a first-class hotel 
has been built quite in the midst of 
them, the Karersee Hotel, unsurpassed 
In its situation near the ‘‘ Rosengarden”’ 
group. 

. Other remarkable Alpine hotels are 
those at Trafoi, amongst the Ortler 
mountain range, unique for wild 
romantic beauty, and affording every 
comfort of a first-class hostelry; the 


Sulden Hotel in the same district ; the 


Penegal Hotel on the Mendel Pass; the 
Toblash Hotel and Castle Weissen- 
stein in the Pusterthal; the Grand 
Hotel at Grossensass; all centres for 
short or long excursions into the 
mountain fastnesses of the Tyrolese 
Alps. For such as care for real 
mountaineering, there are hundreds of 
splendid mountains to be climbed, and 
the Alpine clubs are always ready to 
give every assistance in their power. 
Tyrol, north of the Brenner,with the 
wide and beautiful Inn valley, affords a 
very great variety of fine scenery, and 
a few words about the capital, 
Innsbruck, may not be amiss. 
Innsbruck during the last few years 
has become a very favourite resort of 
the English and Americans during 
Winter and Summer. It lies in the 
midst of some of the grandest scenery 
to be found in Tyrol, and is very easy 


of access. Hotel accommodations, 
suiting every purse, are first-class. 
Educational advantages are of the 


highest order, and can be made use of 
at very moderate cost. The university 
is popular, and the medical school with 
the new large hospital (perhaps the 
most modern now in_ existence), 
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deserves to be better known than it Is. 
English and American students would 
find there the greatest facilities for 


theoretical studies as well as _ for 
practical observations and operations. 
There are also other health resorts 
and centres for mountain excursions, 
namely, St. Anton on the Arlberg, 
splendidly situated about 4,000 feet 
above the sea; Landeck, from whence 
very interesting excursions by carriage 
or on foot can be made, over the Stelvio 
Pass and the Ortler, to Meran, or to 
the Engadine, or to the Bavarian 
highlands with the renowned royal 
castles. In the latter case Hohensch- 


wangau would prove a capital centre, 


Tableau from the Meran People’s Play. 
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and the Schwansee 
Hotel, situated in 
the midst of the 
castles and Alpine 


lakes, is a most 
agreeable hostelry 
for a short or long 
sojourn. 


Kitzbiihel, in the 
Brixen Valley, as 
well as Landeck, 
are also very plea- 
sant resorts for the 
winter months. 

Across the Arl- 
berg, there is besides 
Bregenz, Dornbirn, 
and Bludenz, with 
the Montafon and, 
Brand Valley,which 
will make excellent 
headquarters for many splendid ex- 
cursions, especially as these as well as 
Schruns and Brand possess most com- 
fortable hotels. 

In conclusion, we beg to refer the 
readers of THE IDLER to the illustra- 
tions which we here reproduce. They 
will speak with the eloquence which 
the writer vainly tries to employ in his 
description of the Tyrol, which he 
loves with genuine enthusiasm and 
with a love founded on long experience 
of an atmosphere of air and sky and 
water, and a beauty of scenery which 
no pen can adequately express ; which 
must be seen and felt to be in all its 
fulness enjoyed. 


‘* Hofer calls the villagers to arms.” 
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HIS season in the theatrical world 
is not a brilliant one. Despite 
the strenuous efforts made by 

many of the actor-managers to give 
the playgoer a palatable bill of fare, 
the result in nearly every instance has 
been disheartening. Sir Henry Irving’s 
series of revivals at the Lyceum Is not 
meeting with the encouragement he 
and his co-workers deserve. In the 
SACRAMENT OF JUDAS, as originally 
written, Mr. Forbes Robertson had a 
gem of value; but in his attempt to 
give ita more elaborate and pretentious 
setting he has failed to enhance its 
value and rather decreased the interest 
in the gem by the uninteresting network 
of ornamentation. When next Mr. 
Robertson and his charming wife appear 
before a London audience we hope it 
will be in less tedious roles. They 
have scores of admirers whose sincere 
good wishes for the success of their 
next venture go out to them. 


Mrs. Patrick Campbell, too, has 
elected to withdraw MARIANA from 
the Royalty after a very limited number 
of performances. This play of Jose 
Echegaray’s, admirably adapted by 
James Monteith Graham, contains 


and Playlime 


much that is bright and witty. Some 
of the speeches, too, are beautifully 
written, and while the story in itself is 
extremely melodramatic, the gorgeous- 
ness of the scenery and the wonderful 
costumes, and the really matchless 
acting of Mrs. Campbell, ought to 
have insured for it a more lasting 
run. 


At the Apollo Mr. Martin Harvey 
continues his splendid performance of 
‘Sidney Carton.”’ In no othercharacter 
—‘‘ Pelleas ”’ excepted—has he had such 
opportunities for the display of his 
peculiar method—so mellow, so fascin- 
ating, so artistic. 


The Lyric Theatre, where THE 
SILVER SLIPPER is the attraction, 
appears a bright exception to the pre- 
vailing depression. Not that the piece 
itself is particularly bright; for, ex- 
cepting the first act, it is intensely dull. 
But the opening chorus is pretty—the 
girl students in astronomy in their 
gowns of rainbow hues and wearing 
the ‘*‘ mortar-board,” so long a badge 
of collegians, making a pleasing picture, 
and the merriment continues through- 
out the first portion of the entertain- 
ment. Tor the first time that we can 
remember Mr. Willie Edouin is amusing 
at times only. The fault is not his own 
so much as the author’s—the part gives 
him such limited opportunities. Mr. 
Dagnall, while he plays excellently as 
the serious and sincere old astronomer, 
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rather wearies by his monotony. Louis 
Bradfield’s exuberant spirits and un- 
tiring energy will please perhaps the 
majority of people. Miss Winifred 
Hare as “‘ Stella”’ looks too mature to 
be so giddy, but she sings well and 


acts with a knowledge of her craft. 
Little Miss Coralie Blythe is daintiness 
complete; while Miss Connie Ediss 
and her inimitable manner are the 
salvation of the piece. 


C. A. M. 


The Fisherman’s Prayer 
By William Hale 


Lord God, our boats are small ; 


Faw; God, Thy sea is mighty, 


But Thy heart’s open haven 
Shall save us, each and all. 


God of the meek and lowly, 
God of the tempest-tried, 
Be with us when we struggle, 

And stand our wheel beside. 


The grit and grace, oh, give us, 
Until life’s cruise shall close, 

To batten down the hatches 
And ride out all the blows. 


And when the toil is ended, 
And when the fishing’s done, 

Grant us in Thee to anchor, 
After a voyage well run! 


Sor 2 N 
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BROOKE 
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HE HANDY MAN AFLOAT AND 
ASHORE, by the Rev. G. 
Goodenough, R.N. 


Capital reading and full of informa- 
tion highly interesting to every one 
British born. It gives a full and graphic 
description of the life and training 
of the sailors from their boyhood in the 
school of ‘Greenwich Hospital,” called 
“The Navy’s Cradle,” till, as finished 
and practised sailors, they are doing 
duty in ‘The Flagship” of the 
Channel Squadron, or ‘‘Up the 
Straits’? in H.M.S. Trafalgar. <A vivid 
account is given of the ‘Fleet 
Regatta."’ British people, to whom 
the sea is a natural outlet, will read 
with interest every stage of the sailor’s 
progress, his songs and amusements, 
so eminently characteristic. The writer 
evidently understands what he is 
telling, and how to tell it; and the 
interest of the book is greatly increased 
by its illustrations. 


LYSBETH, A TALE OF THE DUTCH, 
by Rider Haggard. 


Dedicated to the memory of William 
of Nassau, called William the Silent, 
this story, written by a well-known 
hand, carries out the expectations 
cherished to the end. It isa powerful 
story, well told by a pen that seems 
inspired to describe bravery, heroism, 
fortitude, and the nobler sentiments. 
The descriptions of scenery enhance 
the interest of the tale, and work 
themselves into the human characters 
so excellently portrayed. A tale of in- 
tense interest full of a deeper meaning. 


EBEN HOLDEN, A TALE OF THE 
NORTH COUNTRY, by Irving 
Bacheller. 


This story deals with the lives of the 
hardy wood-choppers who left Vermont 
early in the last century, and faring 
forth, founded their homes in the 
Adirondack wildernesses, clearing their 
rough acres with the axe and the 
charcoal pot. Simple as children were 
the people, living as they did, far from 
the centres of life. Their amusements, 
religion, and folk-lore, told of thoughts 
of rustic simplicity, and a simplicity 
only td be found with such accompani- 
ments. It 1s a simple story of home 
life, full of the pathos and power ever 
associated with the human emotions, 
of love and hatred, single-hearted 
ambition, and a desire to do faithfully 
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and well the duties life calls for. 
Hearty good humour and simple wit 
shine in the pages. An excellent story, 
written by a pen that tires not in the 
tale it tells. A capital story. 


HER MAJESTY’S MINISTER, 
Wilham Le Queux. 


A well told tale of the Diplomatic 
service, with its shrewdness, its plots, 
and - counterplots. Many points of 
national history are well brought out. 
The tale bristles with interest, and 
serves to show that the diplomatic 
career is something more than an easy 
occupation, in which the wearing of a 
uniform and attendance at brilliant 
functions can satisfy the aspiring soul 
or are the only weariness to be endured ; 
that one of the chief duties is “ to foil 
the provocations offered to us by the 
powers who are anxious for war.’ 
Beauty is pictured with no unskilful 
hand, the master passion, love, and all 
the intricacies arising therefrom, very 
cleverly analysed. Wit, humour, the 
strife of parties, diplomatic insousi- 
ance, and polished courtesy, combine 
to make this story both delightful to 
read in order to while away an hour of 
restful enjoyment, and worth reading 
as a source of information. 


by 


WISE MEN AND A FOOL, by Coulson 
Kernahan. 


A series of papers on ‘‘ Robert Louis 
Stevenson,” ‘‘ Mr. Frederick Locker 
Lampson,” “ Dr. George Macdonald,”’ 
‘‘ Robert Browning,” ‘ Tennyson,” 
“Thomas Carlyle,” ‘‘ John Keats,” 
‘‘Charlotte Bronté and her circle,’ 
‘‘“Mrs. Browning and the’ Ever 
Womanly,” and ‘Ralph Waido 
Emerson.” Some of these have been 
re-cast and re-written. The sketches 
are the work of thought and care, 
somewhat prejudiced here and there, 
as the studies of personalities are apt 
to be, but written ina clear, incisive, 


and logical manner. They will well 
repay perusal, being also the studies 
of well-selected and generally admired 
characters. 


FRESH AND _ BREEZY, straight- 
forward and uncompromising, are 
many of the “ Verses, Popular and 
Humorous,” by Henry Lawson (Lon- 
don: The Australian Book Co., 
38, West Smithfield). He asks: 


“But what's the use of writing ‘bush’ ? 
Though editors demand it, 
For city folk, and farming folk, 
Can never understand it.” 


and we answer that, so long as he can 
write such “bush” as this, we may 
fairly say that good ‘‘bush” needs no 
whine. In this latest book of verse 
Mr. Lawson has shaken off something 
of his earlier pessimism and misan- 
thropy—and his work ts the better for 
the change, though there is still room 
for a fuller vision of the bright side of 
the cloud. He seems to have been 
grieved by the suburban railway 
notice, ‘‘ Wait here for Second Class,”’ 
and comforts those to whom the 
legend is addressed with the thought 
that,— 


“There's a train with Death for driver, which is 
ever going past, 

And there are no class compartments, and we all 
must go at last 

To the long white jasper platform with an Eden 
in the rear; 


And there won't be any signboards, saying 


‘Second class wait here.’ ”’ 


His sympathy is stirred in behalf of 
the Spaniards fighting at odds against 
America. He says,— 


“ There’s something great in the wrong that dies 
as Spaniards die for Spain. 

The foes of Spain may be kin to us who are 
English heart and soul, 

And proud of our national righteousness, and 
proud of the lands we stole; 

But we yet might pause while those brave men 
die and the death-drink pledge again— 

For the sake of the past, if you're doomed, say I, 
may your deal be a grand one, Spain.” 
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The River of Pleasure 
Notes by Hallton East Sketches by W. T. Whitehead 


“The River — Which, or what,” I have heard men ask, “is ‘the river of 
er fA 
of Pleasure,” Pleasure’ ?’’ Of course, the river of pleasure is the sylvan Thames. 
Happy indeed are they who really know its joys and its beauty,— 
happy, but few. For of the millions who have seen parts of the river, who 
have even spent days or weeks boating on its surface or camping on its banks, 
few know more than one part of the glorious river, and most of these know but 
one phase of that one part. 
I know men who have spent years 
Men of their summer-time up the river, 
; but who have never taken a ‘*‘ penny 
steamer’’ from Greenwich to Fulham in the 
m8 Wk hour before sunset. Yet there are few prospects 
Tey uekeen,, in this beautiful old world of ours so charming, 
——— or so weirdly grand (accordng to the nature of 
the sunset) as the series of panoramas afforded 
by such a ride, with the forest of masts in ‘‘ the 
Pool,” the Tower Bridge, the buildings along the 


Ignorant 


vs ry RY hy 


Oe ee Thames Embankment, and the noble pile of 
“A penny steamboat on the lower the Parliament Houses successively silhouetted 
reaches, . a 
=e, against the sunset clouds. 


The Many who know the old-time favourite spots, and who may even be 
rE acquainted with the river as it runs through London, know nothing 
cache of the charm and rest and quiet of the upper reaches, of the parts 
" where a holiday should be measured in weeks instead of days. I 

wish that my space allowed of some attempt to sketch their beauty in detail. 

But, alas! enthusiasm must be suppressed, and words doled out in homeopathic 

doses, because the space is small. 


If the scenes of our great river are 


The ‘ed 
Radcweathec varie Wee in ne very yen 
Thames, “J©5 Much of its charm—it 1s also 


true that variety of aspect, caused 
by weather and season, has much to do with the 
unfailing attraction, of “the” river. The ignorant 
man of whom I have just written, is more often 
to be pitied for his ignorance of the bad-weather 
Thames than for anything else. Easy, lazy work 
it is to pull or pole up stream, landing for a long 
rest at noon, when the weather is fine and balmy, 
but such joys compare not with the stern pleasure | 
of working a small party of congenial souls when ““ The wet-weather Thames.” 

the skies lower and gusty torrents of rain sweep 

over the surface of the water. In such times all the ingenuity and fortitude 
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of the party are taxed, to keep the women dry and warm, the men cheerful. 
The best method is to pack the women—with the food and picnic outfit—in 
the stern of the boat, while the men take alternate spells at the towline. 


After a long morning thus spent, I have pulled up at a quiet river- 
side inn, and oh! the glory of the brisk rub down (for towing 
secures a wet skin to counteract the rain-soaked clothing), the joy of the 
succeeding healthy glow, which no wet clothes can chill, and the pleasure of 
the late lunch with beaming faces around the board. Better one day of such 
hard work with a properly assorted party than 
weeks of unchanging sunshine. 


Exhilaration. 


Of seeing the Thames is thus to do 
it by small boat, with a party of four 
—equally divided astosex. Camping 
out is a separate venture, and usually should not 
be mixed up with a boating party. Take provision 
and cooking materials for the mid-day meal, if 
you like (and I think it is very advisable), but 
stay each night at one of the numberless com- 
fortable houses along the riverside, the names of 
which will be found on the maps accompanying 
these notes. And don’t forget to write or wire in 
** Camping out is a separate venture.” @gdvance to secure your rooms. 


The 
Perfect Way 


The absolute repose of the river is one of its greatest charms. The 
quaintness and old-world interest of its inns and houses is another. 
Of course, everyone knows the main historic points, the coronation 
stone at Kingston, and the fields of Runnymede where doughty barons wrested 
our palladium of liberty from resisting John. But there is often a sense of 
pleased surprise, as when one realises that one is passing the Plashwater Mill 
Weir of Dickens, or when one strolls into the *‘ Red Lion” at Henley and finds 
it the place where Shenstone wrote the lines which I quoted at the head of my 
notes in the April IpbLERk. Or one may stumble into a quiet, comfortable inn, 
no further from London than the ‘ Northumberland ” at Isleworth, to find that 
in its hall is being held ‘‘ the General Court Baron, with the Court Leet of the 
most noble Henry George, Duke of Northumberland, K.G.,’’ whereat his 
lordship’s tenants meet to pay their quit-rents, to appoint officers to carry out 
certain laws and customs of the estate, and to elect an inspector of weights and 
measures upon whom are conferred many curious powers under old statutes 
seldom now enforced. 


Quaintness 
and Quiet. 


Those who seek not retirement and repose may find mirth and 
merriment combined with al fresco charm, in many places, especially 
about Richmond. There, at the Castle Hotel for instance, Mr. 
Reginald Vaughan, manager for Mr. Mouflet, has just provided 
the George Lake Grange troupe of ‘refined Pierrots,” who give a charming 
performance nightly on the lawn. On their opening night, the middle day 
of June, they had a great and enthusiastic audience. 


Brightness 
and 
Bustle. 


Again, on the lovely Eel Pie Island, just above Richmond, and close 
to Twickenham Ferry, new proprietors have made great changes in both 
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the island and its hotel; and not content with this have provided all the 
musical attractions of a Continental resort. 
Myriads of twinkling coloured lights—electric 
and otherwise—a moated bandstand, a large 
concert hall for protection in showery times, 
with the ‘“discoursing”’’ of orchestral or 
military bands every evening through the 
summer, convert the island into a fairy-land 
such as Oberon and Titania never dreamed 
upon. And these two are typical of others. 


There be ‘Idlers,’’ millions of them, who 
love such scenes. For my own part, give me 
a punt, a pup anda pipe, with a quiet spot for 


“A quiet place for a morning dip.” a dip in the morning. 
River-Side A great part of the charm of “the” River lies in its distinctive and 
Folk varied humanity. The house-boat parties, the fishermen and 


punters, the skilled and the unskilled scullers and sailors, Canadian 
canoists and pseudo-Venetian gondolieri, with their varied craft, and bright 
costumes, make up a kaleidoscopic mosaic of sunny, vivid life. The spirit of cheer- 
fulness, the combination of easy familiarity with a perfect recognition of class 
distinctions, the supplanting of ordinary English etiquette by a version modified 
to meet the special circumstances of the river, all tend to make even the 
newest comer feel at home if he has tact enough to fall in fairly quickly with the 
unwritten laws. 


One must not, of course, resent good-humoured chaff and 


An ; : SOU 
Exceptional badinage if he unwittingly 
Gans makes a little slip; for the 


river man has a keen sense 
of the ludicrous: and chaff is one of 
his privileges. Rudeness need never be 
feared, and will very seldom be met with, 
though I do remember one case in which 
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two men in a_ boat were tremendously a mpimud 
reed | 


“, 


abused and insulted by a lock-keeper, who 
evidently thought them unequal to the proper 
management of their craft. After many 
remarks he concluded that he “didn’t know 
as how he ought to let you two bloomin’ 
bounders through the lock at all.” But this 
was an exceptional case. The lock-man 
was very rude, but I think he had been 
drinking, and I know that the ‘blooming 
bounders”’ were younger sons of a nobleman, 
were quite capable of managing a boat, and 
were most respectable young men. a ee ey ee Pe 


The river of pleasure can be enjoyed by the poorest as well as by 
the wealthy; by those who are poor in time, as well as those who 
are simply short of money. I have spoken of the Thames Steamers 
on the lower reaches, but it must not be forgotten that they also run to Kew, 


On the 
Cheap. 
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to Richmond and to Hampton Court. What a charming run it is, between 
banks dotted with historic villas and churches, past picturesque hamlets 
nestling amid the ever fresh, ever beautiful, ever varied green. Even the 
navigation of the steamer, especially in some of the tortuous, shallow and 
rapid low-tide reaches, is a source of constant interest. 


Or again, for those who cannot spend their week or fortnight 
on the river, what can be more enjoyable than the trip from 
Kingston to Oxford aboard one of the excellent river boats 
run by Salter Bros.? You start 
from Kingston at nine o’clock 
and spend a charming day, even 
if the weather be not fine, with 
constant change of scene and 
incident ; now working through 
a lock, now steaming boldly along 
a straight reach, and again, round- 
ing a tree-clad bend to enter 
another stretch or sweep, different 
from the last, but even exceeding 
it in beauty. There is an hour 
=~ <= at Windsor, where you may land 
-— ge for luncheon; and at the locks 
‘* 4 Salter’s launch on a summer's day.” and plers there are sufficient 
pauses to allow study of the 
scenery, and to remove the feeling of bustle and hurry that makes the 
wearying side of modern life. The night is spent at Henley; next day, 
through’ similar scenes past Shiplake and Sonning, Mapledurham and 
Whitchurch, Goring and Cleeve; luncheon at Wallingford, then winding and 
gliding again, past Clifton and Culham, Abingdon and Iffley until in the 
evening we reach classic Oxford. There we have ample choice of accommoda- 
tion, in the modern and excellently equipped 
Clarendon or Randolph hotels; well managed 
temperance hotels and_ boarding-houses_ such 
as the Wilberforce, St. Aldate’s, Alexandra 
Hall, &c.; or the ancient, quaint and comfortable 
inns of coaching days, the Mitre, the Golden 
Cross, the Roe Buck, or the King’s Arms. After 
tea or dinner, stroll down St. Aldate’s to the Folly 
Bridge, and thence along the walks of the beautiful 
Christ Church meadows, emerging close to the 
glorious tower of Magdalen and the old bridge 
which gave to coaching passengers an entry into 
Oxford, immensely more picturesque than the 
present approach from the railways. 

After such a stroll, wander past the grandly 
picturesque colleges, back to your hotel, and if 
you do not long to linger in dear old Oxford, 7 
I will write you down as no true Idler. ‘Glorious Magdalen.” 


The Upper 
Thames. 
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Als Swinburne mig6t 
bave written it. 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


HE shudd’ring sheet of rain athwart the trees! 
T The crashing kiss of lightning on the seas! 
The moaning of the night wind on the wold, 
That erstwhile was a gentle, murm’ring breeze ! 


On such a night as this went Jill and Jack 

With strong and sturdy strides through dampness black 
To find the hill’s high top and water cold, 

Then toiling through the town to bear it back. 


The water drawn, they rest awhile. Sweet sips 
Of nectar then for Jack from Jill’s red lips, 

And then with arms entwined they homeward go; 
Till mid the mad mud’s moistened mush Jack slips. 


Sweet Heaven, draw a veil on his sad plight, 

His crazéd cries and cranium cracked ; the fright 
Of gentle Jill, her wretchedness and wo! 

Kind Pheebus, drive thy steeds and end this night ! 
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* Tale Told by Twelve 


Sixty guineas in prizes offered for continuation of this story, 
and for illustrations. See announcement. 


PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS :—Mercuria Minto, an Anglo-Indian, whose 
father was English, and whose mother was Manx. Both 
parents now dead, leaving Mercuria with a small income and 


independent habits. 


A Prejudiced Vicar. A love-lorn country 


Swain, A St. Bernard dog. Other characters may be 
introduced. 

CHAPDPER: Ii 
THE INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC—EUCALYPTUS TO THE 


RESCUE 


“She fixed her starting eyes” 


| Deda An Optical 
; Delusion—? ? 


| Starting upright, 
with affrighted gaze, con- 
clusions inevitable pro- 
duced alarm! awe! 

What? 

Was this madness? stu- 
pefaction from pungently 
odouriferous atmospheres ? 
or that awful GRIPPE, 
which, unseating Reason, 
endowed Idolic ugliness 
with dread power, with an 
EYE that moved and 
winked with horrible in- 
tensity of meaning ? 
Ah—h—h—h— Avaunt!! 

The maiden’s _perci- 
pience—logical, deductive 


do Rs _. 
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—perceived that—a lidless wink exceeds, 
by countless degrees in monstrosity, 
any everyday wink. This lidless eye— 
RED, as blood of mortal foe—bent upon 
her with glare of streaming malignity ; 
evolved long, shuddering screams, then 
SILENCE—watchful, intent, permeated 
by agonising questions. 

A non-sentient Thing use an eye? 

Nonsense, ’twas but the crimson 
sunset’s rays. MEFRACTION!! Bright, 
blinding. 

Stay! the sun had dipped beyond 
the planet’s rim. It was USING its 
One Eye, unutterably ugly; it winked, 
goggled, danced, as moved to mirth 
satanic by her fears; to laughter 
titanic and appalling leers. 


Was it avenging laughter past ? 
Collapsing utterly, old nursery ago- 
nies crushed her. 


Did she cry out, ‘Grandmother, what 
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big eyes (EYE)—you have!” and, 
crouching, await reply terrific? ‘To 
See !’’—Her soul one pulsating thread 


of fear. 

Great Buddha!! What a power of 
‘See’ the One-eyed One possessed. 

“Gods! Fiends! Mercy!!” she 
implored, prostrate, feeling the devotee’s 
knife pierce her tender flesh. 

Astealthy movement, acrackling filled 
the air, with a terror of glaring eye- 
balls—a spring—a cruel Death. 

A—r—r—h, M—i—a—o—w, pro- 
longingly, splitsall space into fragments. 

One supreme effort conquered leth- 
argy; one appalling screech, one bee- 
line for the open window. A dark 
head arose between her and the night. 
A frantic clutch; it eluded her—a cry 
—a crash! ! ! She awoke 
to reason. 

Influenzic antidotes possessed her 
window-sill—rank, acute—Eucalyptus 
predominating. 

Ah! the Amateur Pharmacist, Punk! 

To greensward he had fallen, where 
still he lay imploring. The fallen 
ladder explained ascent, antidotes 
showed purpose. Deodorisation ! 

But wherefore inactively pathetic ? 

What checks the fiery soul of Punk ? 
Behold where the St. Bernard, like 
nightmare, presses manly chest. Per- 
pendicularising impossible. 

% * * 

‘“‘The Vicar, Miss,”—(Lights). 

“Fly, James, to Punk,” she cried, 
pointing. 

James fled. 

A sound arrests her,—the Cat tearing 
at the Idol’s paper ball, where it hung 
suspended. 

‘“Ah! my prankish niece !—Eureka ! 
Eye loosened, hole pierced, string 
attached. So, moved by feline paw, 
the eye plays tricks fantastic, while 

Mercuria laughed full minutes three 
chronometrically. 

‘“Oh, fond, funny, freakish child ! ! 
Oh, Drugs, ad nauseam !! Oh, Punk, 


L.S. Oh, Idol, grinning hideously, 
what games diabolically mesmeric have 
ye played.” 

‘* Henceforward, I forswear all drugs, 
nauseatingly. I decline to fraternise 
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with One-eyed Woodenheads, fearfully. 
Thee, oh. Punk, incompatible though 
benignant, I decline evermorely. 
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“Tf a verb I may decline, I shall Deprecatingly for his cloth, smilingly 
decline Eureka plurally.” So, sweep-. fora pretty woman, he is complying 
ing downstairs with sibilant soundings A hand, hard and_ eucaltyptical, 
of Eurekae, Eurekarum, Eurekis, passes between him and his intent. 
Eurekos, Eurekae, Eurekis, with the His raised looks encounter optics fierce 
last syllable she is looking into the and Punkish; his cane whistles through 
eyes of the astonished vicar. the circumambient air, but Punk —— 


(To be continued.) 
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THE FOLLOWING PRIZES have been selected with much care by the Editor ot 
THE IDLER from the great stock of Mappin Brothers, of 66, Cheapside, London, E.C., and 220, 
Regent Street, London, W 

Prize-winners may select any of the objects listed, or, if they prefer, may have an 
order on Mappin Brothers to the value of their prize, and may select any goods to that value 
(including the cost of engraving with the name of prize competition and winner). 


Special Prize for the “ Suggestion ” Competition. 
Handsome Salad Bow! in English Cut Glass, mounted Queen's Plate.* 


Prizes for the Story and Illustration Competitions. 
Case of Razors (Seven), Russia Leather. 
Meat and Game Carvers and Steel, finest Stag Horn Handles, mounted, in case. 
Case of Fish Fork and Carver, Engraved Blades, Ivory Handles. 
Two-bottle Pickle Frame, Queen’s Plate,* and handsome Cut Glass. 
Luncheon Cruet, Five Bottles, Queen's Plate,* and Cut Glass. 
Salad Oil and Vinegar Frame, Queen’s Plate*—Two Decanter Flasks, with handles. 
Bread Platter, handsome Queen's Plate,* with removable wooden centre, and Bread 
Knife to match. 
Toast Rack, Butter Dish, and Egg Frame, Queen’s Plate.* 
Fluted Egg Steamer, Queen's Plate.* 
10. ie Anne Fluted Salver (circular), 12 inches diameter, Queen's Plate.* 
Wngraved Salver, ro inches diameter, Queen's Plate.* 
12, Antique Shell-bordered Salver, ro inches diameter, Queen's Plate.* 
13. Biscuit Box, in Doulton China, Queen's Plate,* mounted. 
14. Claret Jug, richly Cut Glass, Queen’s Plate,* mounted. 
15. Dessert Case—Two Pairs Ivory-handled Nut Crackers, and One Pair Grape Scissors. 
16. Tea Caddy, richly chased, Solid Silver. 
17. Sweetmeat Dish, boat shape, chased and pierced, 9 inches long, Solid Silver. 
18. Beer Jug and Beakers—One Three-pint “Toby ” Beer Jug, and Three large Beakers, all 
olid Silver-mounted. 
19. Engraved Goblet, 7 inches high, Solid Silver. 
20. Inkstand, Solid Silver, handsomely chased. 
21. Cigar Case, Solid Silver, hand engraved. 
22. Chatelaine, handsomely chased, Five-chain, Solid Silver. 
23. Trinket Box, richly chased, Solid Silver, 6} inches. 
24. Mirror, Framed in Solid Silver, handsomely chased. 


It will be noted that the prizes are selected to mect varied tastes. 


* Where Solid Silver is an advantage it has been selected, but in other cases Queen's 
Plate has been chosen. This is very heavily plated ware, guaranteed by Mappin Brothers to 
wear for half a century of ordinary use without losing its silver surface. 
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Prize Competitions. 
Sixty-three Guineas in Prizes. 
A SUGGESTION COMPETITION. 


A Prize of £3 3s. Od. is offered for the Best Suggestion for a Prize Competition, or Set of Competitions, 
in which the proprietors of THE IpLER may offer One Hundred Guineas in Prizes during the coming 
winter. 


Rules for the Suggestion Competition. 

1.—All Suggestions must be plainly written on one side of the paper only; must be signed with 
pen-name only; and accompanied by closed envelope signed with the pen-name outside and enclosing 
real name and address on coupon. 

2. -The Competition will close on August 1st, and the result will be announced in THE IDLER for 


September. 
: A TALE TOLD BY TWELVE. 


A story commences in the issue of THe IDLER for June, 1901, with a chapter of about five hundred 
words, by George Barr Baker, and one illustration by W. T. Whitehead. 

£2 12s. 6d. is offered for the Best Chapter, of not more than five hundred words, continuing the 
story ; and a similar sum for the Best Illustration to a possible continuation. 


Rules for the Story Competition. 

1.—Each chapter must be in plain, legible manuscript, or (preferably) typescript, and must be 
written on one side of the paper only. 

2.—It may be a completely unexpected development of the plot, but must continue the thread of 
interest, and must not be inconsistent with what has gone before. 

8.—It must not bring the theme of the story to a final termination before the twelfth chapter. 


Rules for the Sketch Competition. 

1.—The Sketches must be black and white line drawings on white board suitable for direct process 
reproduction. 

2.—They must be suitable for reduction to a size not greater than a half page of THE IDLER. 

3.—They need not illustrate the winning chapter of the same month, but each must illustrate the 
artist's idea of a situation which ought to have arisen out of the preceding incidents. 
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General Rules for all the Competitions. . 
1.—Each packet or envelope must be addressed to the Editor of THE IpLER, Effingham House, 
Arundel Street, W.C., and must be marked, outside, ‘“‘Story Competition,” ‘‘Illustration Competition,” 
or “ Suggestion Competition.” 

2.—No other communication, letter or query should be enclosed with a competition. 

3.—Fach competition must be marked with a pen-name or symbol, but not with the name or 
address of sender. With cach must be enclosed an envelope, securely fastened, bearing the pen-name 
outside, and inside the name and address of the competitor on the coupon provided. 

4.—The chapters and drawings must reach the Office of Tue IDLER not later than the 15th day of 
the month in which the part they are intended to continue appears. 

5.—The same chapter or drawing may compete more than once if the author thinks it suitable in 
a second connection, after once failing; but in this event, the contribution must be re-submitted. 

6.—MS. will not be returned, but unsuccessful drawings will, when stamps are enclosed for the 
purpose, and a wish for their return is expressed. 

7.—The judge will be the Editor of THE IpLER, whose decision on all points shali be final, and who 
will not enter into any correspondence as regards awards made. 

8.—The prizes (for the present) will be of silver-ware, selected from the stock of Messrs. Mappin 
Bros., 66, Cheapside, E.C., and 220, Regent Street, W. 

9.- Extra prizes may be added at the discretion of the judge, who may also withhold the prizesin 
any mcnth in which the competition may not be of sufficient merit, awarding them, however, to later 
parts of the same, or toother competitions. The nature of the prizes may also be changed, after due 
notice is given in THe IDLER. 

10.—The proprietors of THE IDLER reserve the right to publish winning chapters and _ illustra- 
tions or suggestions, in the issue of THe IpLER, immediately following each competition, and in 
any other form. 7 . 

11.—Any competitor may send as many competitions as he likes, provided that :— 

a) each is enclosed in separate envelope, 

te is accompanied by a coupon cut from the advertisement pages of the current issue, 
under cover, as per rule 3, and 

(c) has a separate, distinct pen-name. 
12.—No employee, regular contributor, or relative of any member of the staff of THe IDLER will 


be eligible to compete. 
SBB PAGB XI. FOR COUPONS. 
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